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other  Members.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  any 
vacancies  in  their  number  that  may  arise  during  their  year 
of  office. 

VII.  An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  in  London  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council,  from  time 
to  time  may  appoint.  No  Member  whose  subscription  is  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
or  tho  Mt*i»tini:. 
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VnL  At  such  Annual  General  Meeting  all  the  Members  of 
the  Council  shall  retire  from  office,  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

IX.  The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  Auditors,  to  be  elected 
At  the  General  Meeting. 

X.  The  Council  may  elect  as  honorary  Members  persons 
distinguished  in  the  study  of  Folklore,  provided  that  the  total 
number  of  such  honorary  Members  shall  not  exceed  twenty. 

XI.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  three 
Trustees. 

Xn.  The  first  Trustees  shall  be  appointed  at  a  Meeting 
convened  for  the  purpose. 

XHL  The  office  of  Trustee  shall  be  vacated  (i.)  by  resigna- 
tion in  writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  (ii.)  by  removal 
At  a  Meeting  of  Members  convened  for  the  purpose. 

XJV.  The  Meeting  removing  a  Trustee  shall  appoint 
another  in  his  place.  Vacancies  in  the  office  arising  by  death 
or  resignation  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Council. 

XV.  The  Trustees  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council. 

X VL  No  Trustee  shall  be  responsible  for  any  loss  arising  to 
the  Society  from  any  cause  other  than  his  own  wilful  ac 
or  default 

XVII.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Rules  except  at 
a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  convened  by 
the  Council  or  upon  the  requisition  of  at  least  five  Members, 
who  8hall  give  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  change  to  be 
proposed  which  shall  be  in  WTdting  to  the  Secretary.  The 
alteration  proposed  shall  be  approved  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  Members  present  and  voting  at  such  Meeting 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY, 


Vol.  XII]  MARCH,  1901.  [No.  I. 

WIDNESDAT,  NOVEMBER  SSth,  1900. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was 
announced :  Mrs.  M.  E.  Price,  Mr.  G.  O.  Howell,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Garrett,  Miss  M.  C.  B.  Howitt,  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  Mr.  T.  Lee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tozer,  Mr, 
H.  Ling  Roth,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Mr.  C.  W.  Duncan, 
Miss  K.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gibson. 

The  following  resignations  were  also  announced :  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kinahan,  Miss  Wardrop,  Mr.  G.  Simmons,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Emerson,  Mr.  Clive  Holland,  Miss  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas  exhibited  and  explained  (i)  a  photo- 
graph of  squeezes  of  moulds  for  cakes  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  make  in  certain  parts  of  Austria  on  St.  Nicholas  Day 
(December  6th),  one  mould  representing  a  deer,  the  other  a 
cock ;  and  (2)  a  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life  from  Japan  [see 
Frontispiece  and  p.  67],  the  latter  of  which  he  presented  to 
the  Society. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  "  Reaping  Maiden  *'  from 
.Argjllshire,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacPhail,  and  read  a  descriptive  note  thereon. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  MacPhail  for  their  gifts. 
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Mr.  Thomas  read  some  Notes  on  Japanese  Folklore, 
[see  p.  69],  upon  which  Mr.  Nutt  and  the  President  offered 
some  observations. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hull  then  read  a  paper  on ''  Old  Irish  Tabus 
(Geasa)/'  [p.  41]  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Mescal,  Mr.  Nutt,  and  the  President  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Hull  for  her  paper. 

The  following  books,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society  since  the  last  Meeting,  were  laid  on  the  table : — 
I.  Afizo  leh  vai  thon  thu  (collected  by  Suoka  and 
Thamphunga,  Lushais),  by  Major  Shakespear,  presented  by 
the  Assam  Government.  2.  The  American  Antiquarian^ 
vol.  xxii.,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  3. 
Madras  Government  Museum  Publications^  vol.  iii.,  No.  i 
{Anthropology)^  presented  by  the  Madras  Government. 
4.  i4«  Old  Indian  Village ^  by  Johan  August  Udden,  pre- 
sented by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  5  and  6.  Archaeo- 
logical Reports,  1898  and  1899,  appended  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  by  Mr.  David  Boyle, 
presented  by  the  Author.  7.  The  MSS,  in  the  Library  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  received  in  exchange  from  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society.  8.  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  ^  vol.  xxix.,  Nos  3  and  4,  received  in  exchange 
from  the  Anthropological  Institute.  9,  10,  and  11.  Recent 
Mexican  Study  of  the  Native  Languages  of  Mexico^  Notes 
on  the  Ethnography  of  S,  Mexico^  and  Shrines  near 
Cochitij  New  Mexico,  all  by  Professor  Starr,  presented  by 
the  Author.  12.  Lud^  Organ  Towargystwa  LudoMnawcsego 
we  Lwowie,  vol.  vi.,  Parts  2,  3,  4.  13.  Miketo  rina  Bikulu 
BitanUf  by  John  H.  Weeks,  presented  by  the  Author.  14. 
An  Outline  Grammar  of  the  Dafla  Language ^  by  R.  C. 
Hamilton,  presented  by  the  Government  of^Assam. 
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WIDKB8DAT,  DEOEMBXB  19th,  1900. 

The  President  (Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Wallis  and  Miss  Rucker  as  members 
of  the  Society  was  announced. 

The  death  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Southam  was  also  announced. 

The  President  exhibited  (i)  a  photograph  of  magic 
stones  from  the  Manning  River  Tribe  in  New  South  Wales, 
presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  to  the  Society,  and  (2)  a 
pipe  from  the  graveyard  at  Salruck  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Cooke,  and  read  Mr.  Cooke's  note  thereon 
[p.  104].  Dr.  Gaster  exhibited  some  popular  illustrated 
broadsides  sent  him  from  Madrid,  and  known  as  Spanish 
Alleluias. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Folk-Lore  Notes 
from  South- West  Wilts,"  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Powell  [p.  71]. 

Mrs.  von  Oelrichs  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Lincolnshire 
Folklore,"  by  Miss  Mabel  Peacock,  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  Miss  Burne,  Mr.  Gomme,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Kirby,  and  the  President  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to 
those  who  had  sent  objects  for  exhibition,  to  Mr.  Powell 
and  Miss  Mabel  Peacock  for  their  papers,  and  to  Mrs.  von 
Oelrichs  for  reading  Miss  Peacock's  paper  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  writer. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16th,  1901. 
The  23rd  Annual  Meeting. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland)  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

TTie  Annual  Report,  Statement  of  Accounts,  and  Balance 
Sheet  for  the  year  1900  were  duly  presented,  and  upon  the 
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motion  of  Mr.  Brabrook,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  same  be  received  and  adopted. 

Balloting  papers  for  the  election  of  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Council,  and  Officers  for  the  year  1901  having 
been  distributed,  Mr.  Kirby  and  the  Secretary  were,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Nutt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ordish,  appointed 
scrutineers  for  the  ballot. 

The  President  delivered  his  Presidential  Address,  the 
subject  being  "  Some  Problems  of  Early  Religion  in  the 
light  of  South  African  Folklore." 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  then,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  announced  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Council,  were  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected,  viz. : 

As  President :    Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook. 

As  Vice-Presidents:  The  Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  Miss  C.  S.  Burne,  Mr.  Edward 
Clodd,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Professor  F.  York 
Powell,  Professor  J.  Rhys,  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Saycc, 
and  Professor  E.  B.  Tylor. 

As  Members  of  Council:  Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen, 
Miss  Lucy  Broadwood,  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  Mr.  J.  E.  Crombie,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Dr.  Gaster,  Miss  Florence  Grove,  Professor  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Mr.  E.  im  Thum,  Mr.  Albany 
F.  Major,  Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  Mr.  S.  E. 
Bouverie-Pusey,  Mr.  T.  F.  Ordish,  Mr.  C.  G.  Seligmann, 
Professor  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright. 

As  Hon.  Treasurer :  Mr.  Edward  Clodd. 

As  Hon.  Auditors :  Mr.  F.  G.  Green  and  Mr.  N.  W. 
Thomas. 

As  Secretary :  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  the  result  of  the   ballot   Mr. 
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Hartland  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  thereupon  taken 
by  Mr.  Brabrook  who  briefly  returned  thanks  for  his 
election. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Professor  York  Powell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gomme,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  outgoing 
President  for  his  Address,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gomme,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt,  a  further  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  him  for  the  invaluable  work  he  had  done  for 
the  Society  during  his  term  of  office. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ordish,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  out- 
going Members  of  the  Council,  viz. :  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  Mr. 
T.  Gowland,  Mr.  T.  W.  E.  Higgens,  Dr.  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


TWENTY-THIRD   ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE 
COUNCIL. 

i6th  January,  1901. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  event  of  striking 
importance  to  chronicle,  such  as  the  visit  of  Professor 
Starr  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1899,  but  the  general 
interest  in  the  Society  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the 
Council  has  been  gratified  by  the  accession  to  the  roll 
of  members  of  more  than  one  anthropologist,  whose  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  are  highly  esteemed  wherever  folk- 
lore and  the  kindred  science  of  ethnography  are  studied. 
Their  adhesion  is  a  testimony  to  the  growing  recognition 
both  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  folklore  and  of  the 
value  of  the  Society  as  an  organisation  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  now  382  enrolled  members  as  against  386  at 
the  end  of  1 899  ;  a  state  of  affairs  which,  although  it  affords 
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little  room  for  congratulation,  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory, 
considering  the  many  urgent  calls  on  public  attention  and 
on  the  individual  purse  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  death  of  Lieut.-Gen,  Pitt-Rivers,  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  Society  has  shared  in  a  special  manner  a 
national  loss.  His  services  to  archaeology  have  been  duly 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  Folk-Lore.  Although  he  never 
made  any  communication  to  the  Society,  every  folklore 
student  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  labours,  and  to 
the  collections  at  Oxford  and  at  Farnham  which  he  founded. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Society,  But  she  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  it  by 
writing  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Dennett's  Folklore  of  the 
Fjort,  and  by  contributing  to  the  pages  of  Folk-Lore  a  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  The  Fetish  View  of 
the  Human  Soul.  Her  keen  and  wisely-balanced  sym- 
pathies with  the  native  races  of  West  Africa,  and  her 
whole-souled  and  statesmanlike  efforts  to  secure  at  the 
hands  of  their  white  rulers  a  stable  administration  based 
upon  a  thorough  comprehension  of  African  traditions  and 
polity,  render  her  premature  death  a  calamity  alike  to  Africa 
and  the  empire. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  the  attendance  at 
the  evening  meetings  was  not  so  good  as  usual.  This  was 
due  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  depression 
and  anxiety  caused  by  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  to 
special  personal  anxieties  and  sorrow  from  the  same  cause 
of  many  members  and  friends  of  the  Society.  As  the 
spring  advanced,  however,  the  meetings  became  fairly  well 
attended,  and  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  session,  at 
which  Professor  Sayce  read  his  paper  on  Cairene  Folklore, 
was  specially  well  attended.  The  Council  has  in  previous 
reports  reminded  members  that  any  friends  they  might  bring 
with  them  to  the  meetings  would  be  welcomed.  It  would 
now  venture  to  urge  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  widening 
and  deepening  the  interest  taken  in  the  Society's  work  and 
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of  extending  its  usefulness  is  by  bringing  to  its  meetings 
ail  who  are  in  any  way  attracted  to  the  many  subjects  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  of  folklore. 

The  following  papers  were  read  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1900,  viz.: — 

Jam.  17.     The  President's  Address:    "Totemism  and  some  Recent  Dis- 
coveries." 
Feh,  21.     "  Toys  and  Games  of  Papuan  Children."    By  Professor  Haddon. 
Afarck  21.     ••  The  Feast  of  Fools."     By  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers. 

"  Notes  on  Korean  Folklore."    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gale. 
"  The  Bumble-bee  in  Folklore."    By  Miss  M.  Peacock. 
•*  A  Note  on  the  Japanese  Legend  of  Ama  Terasu."    By  Miss 
L.  Kennedy. 
y4f/ri/  25.     "  Animal    Superstitions    and    Totemism."      By    Mr.    N.    W. 
Thomas. 
"  Hones'  Heads,  Weathercocks,  &c"    By  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas. 
May  16.     "  The  Ancient  Teutonic  Priesthood."    By  Mr.  H.  M.  Chadwick. 
"  Guernsey  Folklore   and    Superstitions."    By    Mrs.   Murray- 

Aynsley. 
"  Folklore  from  Wilts."    By  Miss  Law. 
Jun^  20.     ••  Cairene  Folklore."     By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce. 
Nov,  28.     •«  Old  Irish  Tabus  (Geasa)."     By  Miss  Eleanor  Hull. 

**  Note  on  Japanese  Folklore."     By  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas. 
Det.  19.     ••  Lincolnshire  Folklore."     By  Miss  M.  Peacock. 

"  Folklore  from  South-west  Wilts."     By  Mr.  J.  U.  Powell. 

The  meeting  held  on  February  21st  was  enlivened  by 
lantern  slides  and  an  exhibition  of  string  puzzles  and  string 
tricks  as  practised  by  the  Papuans,  kindly  given  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Ray. 

The  following  objects  have  been  exhibited  at  the  meetings, 
viz. : — 

(i)  Dentalium  shells  from  the  N.-W.  coast  of  America  used  by  the 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  for  currency  and  ornament.  By  Mr.  W. 
Comer.  (2)  Photograph  of  a  bas-relief  at  Welton  Farmhouse, 
Blairgowrie.  By  Mr.  E.  K.  Pearce.  (3)  Engraving  by  Woollett 
representing  a  dance  of  native  Australians.  By  Mr.  J.  P.  Emslie. 
(4)  Photograph  of  Bacchanalian  dances  on  sarcophagi  at  Rome. 
By  Miss  F.  Grove.  (5)  Totems,  fetishes,  and  toys  of  the  Hopi 
tribe  of  the  North  American  Indians.  By  Mr.  Lundgren.  (6) 
Photograph  representing  a  harvest  scene  at  Sxtersdal  in  Southern 
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Norway.  By  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas.  (7)  Three  Japanese  6shin(;: 
flies.  By  Major  C.  S.  Cumberland.  (8)  Mediaeval  prints  contain- 
ing woodcut  initials  representing  children's  games.  By  Dr.  Caster. 
(9)  Photograph  of  moulds  in  which  cakes  are  baked  on  St. 
Nicholas'  Day  in  South  Austria.  By  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas.  (10) 
"Reaping  Maiden"  from  Argyllshire.  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacPhail.  (11)  Japanese  picture  of  the  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life.  By 
Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas.  (12)  Photograph  of  two  Gibber  stones  from 
New  South  Wales.  By  Mr.  A.  Lang.  (13)  Irish  pipe  from  a  box 
beside  a  grave  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Salnick,  Connemara.  By 
Mr.  J.  Cooke. 

Several  of  these  objects  have  been  presented  by  the 
exhibitors  to  the  Society  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  have  been  gfiven  to  the  respective  donors,  and 
also  to  the  authorities  of  the  museum  for  their  courtesy  in 
allowing  the  objects  to  find  a  home  there. 

The  exhibition  of  objects  of  folklore  interest  adds  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  meetings ;  and  when 
such  objects  are  suitable  and  the  owners  are  willing  the 
Council  is  always  glad  to  have  them  photographed  for 
reproduction  in  the  pages  of  the  transactions.  This 
enhances  the  value  of  the  transactions  by  preserving  a 
record  of  objects  which  may  often  be  of  a  perishable 
nature. 

The  collection  of  Musquakie  bead  work  and  ceremonial 
instruments,  so  generously  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Miss  Mary  A.  Owen,  will  shortly  arrive  in  England,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  its  exhibition  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Society  and  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
The  collection  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  Society's  exhibits  at  the  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  increasing,  some 
thirty.five  books  and  pamphlets  having  been  presented  to 
the  Society  or  received  in  exchange  during  the  year. 

The  Lecture  Committee  continues  the  excellent  work 
commenced  last  session.    The  meetings  arranged  to  take 
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place  at  Chelsea  and  Battersea  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
which  were  alluded  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  were  well 
attended,  and  Mr.  Crooke's  lectures  were  much  appreciated. 
In  November  a  series  of  three  lectures  was  delivered  at  the 
South  Western  Polytechnic,  Chelsea,  by  Mr.  Clodd,  Mr. 
Nutt,  and  the  President.  The  attendance  at  each  of  these 
lectures  was  large.  The  lectures  themselves  were  listened 
to  with  attention  and  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  the  means  of  attracting  some  of  the  audience  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  subject.  A  lecture  was  also  delivered 
in  November  by  Mr.  Nutt  before  the  Dulwich  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  at  Dulwich,  the  arrangements  for  the 
lecture  having  been  very  kindly  made  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright. 
The  success  of  these  lectures  has  been  due  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Grove,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  committee,  and  the  Council  desires  to 
express  their  special  thanks  to  her  for  her  tact  and  energy. 

The  Society  has  issued  during  the  year  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  new  series  of  its  transactions,  Folk-Lore^ 
which  the  Council  ventures  to  think  has  been  well  kept  up 
to  its  general  level  of  excellence.  The  Society  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright  for  the  index  to  this  volume.  The 
President  having  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  the 
editorship,  by  the  pressure  of  his  many  other  engagements, 
the  Council  has  appointed  Miss  C.  S.  Burne  as  his  successor, 
the  President  retaining  the  chairmanship  of  the  Publications 
Committee. 

In  its  last  report  the  Council  announced  that  the  extra 
volume  for  1899  would  be  a  further  instalment  of  County 
Folklore,  but  that  the  order  of  publishing  the  three  collec- 
tions, which  had  then  been  completed,  had  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  Council  has  since  resolved  that  Mrs. 
Gutch's  collection  of  Folklore  from  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  shall  be  printed  first,  and  it  estimates  that  this 
will  fill  a  volume.  The  collection  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  issued  to 
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members  early  in  the  year.  The  delay  (which  the  Council 
much  regrets)  has  been  unavoidable.  Happily  it  will  not 
entail  similar  delay  in  the  issue  of  extra  volumes  for  1900 
and  1 90 1.  The  former  will  be  a  collection  of  Argyllshire 
Pastimes,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Maclagan,  which  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  will  in  all  probability  be  ready  for  publication  about 
the  same  time  as  the  volume  for  1899.  The  Society  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Maclagan  for  a  liberal  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  this  volume.  The  extra  volume  for  190 1  will 
be  a  further  instalment  of  County  Folklore^  consisting 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Black's  Orkney  and  Shetland  collection. 
The  MS.  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  printed  as 
soon  as  the  arrangements  are  completed*  These  volumes, 
together  with  the  Transactions  and  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Society,  will  practically  pledge  the  income  of  the 
Society  during  the  year  now  opening  as  well  as  exhaust  the 
accumulations  of  the  last  two  years.  The  Council  believes, 
however,  that  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  volumes  will  fully 
repay  the  outlay ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  indirectly 
be  the  means  of  widening  the  circle  of  students  by 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  folklore  more  of  that  large 
class  whose  attention  is  mainly  or  primarily  occupied  with 
local  matters. 

Early  in  September  an  International  Folklore  Congress 
was  held  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition. 
Owing  to  the  simultaneous  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bradford  and  other  circumstances,  the  Council  regrets 
that  few  members  of  the  Society  were  able  to  take  part  in 
it.  Mr.  Abercromby  and  Mr.  Andrews,  however,  who 
attended,  were  the  delegates  of  the  Society,  and  a  report 
by  Mr.  Abercromby  has  already  been  printed  in  Folk* 
Lore.  The  Council,  entertaining  a  warm  regard  for  its 
French  colleagues,  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  success  of  the  congress,  to  thank  them  for  their 
hospitality  to  British  \isitors,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  value  of  these  congresses  may  be  increasingly  appre- 
ciated  by  students  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 
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WIDNESDAT,  NOVEMBER  SSth,  1900. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was 
announced :  Mrs.  M.  E.  Price,  Mr.  G.  O.  Howell,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Garrett,  Miss  M.  C.  B.  Howitt,  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  Mr.  T.  Lee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tozer,  Mr. 
H.  Ling  Roth,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Mr.  C.  W.  Duncan, 
Miss  K.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gibson. 

The  following  resignations  were  also  announced :  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kinahan,  Miss  Wardrop,  Mr.  G.  Simmons,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Emerson,  Mr.  Clive  Holland,  Miss  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas  exhibited  and  explained  (i)  a  photo- 
graph of  squeezes  of  moulds  for  cakes  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  make  in  certain  parts  of  Austria  on  St.  Nicholas  Day 
(December  6th),  one  mould  representing  a  deer,  the  other  a 
cock ;  and  (2)  a  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life  from  Japan  [see 
Frontispiece  and  p.  67],  the  latter  of  which  he  presented  to 
the  Society. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  "  Reaping  Maiden "  from 
.Argyllshire,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacPhail,  and  read  a  descriptive  note  thereon. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  MacPhail  for  their  gifts. 
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Mr.  Thomas  read  some  Notes  on  Japanese  Folklore, 
[see  p.  69],  upon  which  Mr.  Nutt  and  the  President  offered 
some  observations. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hull  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  Old  Irish  Tabus 
(Geasa),"  [p.  41]  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Mescal,  Mr.  Nutt,  and  the  President  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Hull  for  her  paper. 

The  following  books,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society  since  the  last  Meeting,  were  laid  on  the  table : — 
I.  Afizo  leh  vat  thon  thu  (collected  by  Suoka  and 
Thamphunga,  Lushais),  by  Major  Shakespear,  presented  by 
the  Assam  Government.  2.  The  American  Antiquarian^ 
vol.  xxii.,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  3. 
Madras  Government  Museum  Publications,  vol.  iii.,  No.  i 
(Anthropology)^  presented  by  the  Madras  Government. 
4.  An  Old  Indian  Village^  by  Johan  August  Udden,  pre- 
sented by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  5  and  6.  Arciueo- 
logical  Reports,  1898  and  1899,  appended  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  by  Mr.  David  Boyle, 
presented  by  the  Author.  7.  The  MSS.  in  the  Library  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  received  in  exchange  from  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society.  8.  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropo* 
logical  Institute,  vol.  xxix.,  Nos  3  and  4,  received  in  exchange 
from  the  Anthropological  Institute.  9,  10,  and  11.  Recent 
Mexican  Study  of  the  Native  Languages  of  Mexico,  Notes 
on  the  Ethnography  of  S.  Mexico,  and  Shrines  near 
Cochiti,  New  Mexico,  all  by  Professor  Starr,  presented  by 
the  Author.  12.  Lud^  Organ  Towarzystwa  LudoznawcMego 
we  Lwowie,  vol.  vi.,  Parts  2,  3,  4.  13.  Miketo  rina  Bikulu 
Bitanu,  by  John  H.  Weeks,  presented  by  the  Author.  14. 
An  Outline  Grammar  of  the  Dafla  Language,  by  R.  C. 
Hamilton,  presented  by  the  Government  of^Assam. 
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WIDKB8DAT,  DSOEMBBB  19th,  1900. 

The  President  (Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Wallis  and  Miss  RQcker  as  members 
of  the  Society  was  announced. 

The  death  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Southam  was  also  announced. 

The  President  exhibited  (i)  a  photograph  of  magic 
stones  from  the  Manning  River  Tribe  in  New  South  Wales, 
presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  to  the  Society,  and  (2)  a 
pipe  from  the  graveyard  at  Salruck  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Cooke,  and  read  Mr.  Cooke's  note  thereon 
[p.  104].  Dr.  Caster  exhibited  some  popular  illustrated 
broadsides  sent  him  from  Madrid,  and  known  as  Spanish 
Alleluias. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Folk-Lore  Notes 
from  South- West  Wilts,"  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Powell  [p.  71]. 

Mrs.  von  Oelrichs  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Lincolnshire 
Folklore/'  by  Miss  Mabel  Peacock,  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  Miss  Burne,  Mr.  Gomme,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Kirby,  and  the  President  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to 
those  who  had  sent  objects  for  exhibition,  to  Mr.  Powell 
and  Miss  Mabel  Peacock  for  their  papers,  and  to  Mrs.  von 
Oelrichs  for  reading  Miss  Peacock's  paper  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  writer. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16th,  1901. 
The  23rd  Annual  Meeting. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland)  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report,  Statement  of  Accounts,  and  Balance 
Sheet  for  the  year  1900  were  duly  presented,  and  upon  the 
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motion  of  Mr.  Brabrook,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  same  be  received  and  adopted 

Balloting  papers  for  the  election  of  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Council,  and  Officers  for  the  year  1901  having 
been  distributed,  Mr.  Kirby  and  the  Secretary  were,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Nutt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ordish,  appointed 
scrutineers  for  the  ballot. 

The  President  delivered  his  Presidential  Address,  the 
subject  being  "  Some  Problems  of  Early  Religion  in  the 
light  of  South  African  Folklore." 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  then,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  announced  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Council,  were  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected,  viz. : 

As  President:    Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook. 

As  Vice-Presidents:  The  Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  Miss  C.  S.  Burne,  Mr.  Edward 
Clodd,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Professor  F.  York 
Powell,  Professor  J.  Rhys,  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce, 
and  Professor  E.  B.  Tylor. 

As  Members  of  Council :  Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowcn, 
Miss  Lucy  Broadwood,  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  Mr.  J.  E.  Crombie,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Dr.  Gaster,  Miss  Florence  Grove,  Professor  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Mr.  E.  im  Thurn,  Mr.  Albany 
F.  Major,  Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  Mr.  S.  E. 
Bouverie-Pusey,  Mr.  T.  F.  Ordish,  Mr.  C.  G.  Seligmann, 
Professor  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright. 

As  Hon.  Treasurer :  Mr.  Edward  Clodd. 

As  Hon.  Auditors :  Mr.  F.  G.  Green  and  Mr.  N.  W. 
Thomas. 

As  Secretary :  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne. 

Upon  the  declaration  of   the  result  of  the   ballot   Mr. 
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Hartland  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  thereupon  taken 
by  Mr.  Brabrook  who  briefly  returned  thanks  for  his 
election. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Professor  York  Powell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gomme,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  outgoing 
President  for  his  Address,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gomme,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt,  a  further  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  him  for  the  invaluable  work  he  had  done  for 
the  Society  during  his  term  of  office. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ordish,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  out- 
going Members  of  the  Council,  viz. :  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  Mr. 
T.  Gowland,  Mr.  T.  W.  E.  Higgens,  Dr.  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


TWENTY-THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 
COUNCIL. 

i6th  January,  1901. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  event  of  striking 
importance  to  chronicle,  such  as  the  visit  of  Professor 
Starr  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1899,  but  the  general 
interest  in  the  Society  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the 
Council  has  been  gratified  by  the  accession  to  the  roll 
of  members  of  more  than  one  anthropologist,  whose  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  are  highly  esteemed  wherever  folk- 
lore and  the  kindred  science  of  ethnography  are  studied. 
Their  adhesion  is  a  testimony  to  the  growing  recognition 
both  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  folklore  and  of  the 
value  of  the  Society  as  an  organisation  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  now  382  enrolled  members  as  against  386  at 
the  end  of  1899  ;  a  state  of  affairs  which,  although  it  affords 
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museums  and  in  his  writings,  not  simply  a  monument  to 
his  own  fame,  but  a  gfift  the  value  of  which  must  grow  with 
the  rolling  years  and  our  evolving  civilisation. 

There  is  another  loss  which  touches  us  in  some  respects 
even  more  directly,  that  of  Miss  Kingsley.  Among  all  the 
victims  of  the  war  against  the  Boer  states  there  has  been 
none  whose  life  was  so  precious  as  that  of  Mary  Kingsley. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  phrases  of  admiration  and  affection 
with  which  her  death  has  been  mourned  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  All  phrases  seem  cold  when  we 
think  of  her.  She  suffered  the  crowning  tragedy  of  so 
many  gracious  lives  in  dying  with  her  work  unaccom- 
plished. Her  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  West  African 
native,  and  her  bold  and  humorous  advocacy  of  careful 
study  of  and  rational  treatment  for  him,  had  hardly  beg^n 
to  impress  the  powers  that  be  in  the  political  and  religrious 
worlds.  A  band  of  friends  are  seeking  to  fulfil  that  task. 
To  do  so  will  be  to  perpetuate  in  the  worthiest  way,  the 
way  she  herself  would  most  have  wished,  the  memory  and 
the  aims  of  one  of  the  noblest  among  women. 

Unfortunately  General  Pitt-Rivers  and  Miss  Kingsley  do 
not  end  the  sad  list.  Ulrich  Jahn,  the  Pomeranian  collector 
of  folklore,  was  known  to  all  students.  Professor  Max 
MuUer,  insecure  and  unsatisfactory  as  his  mythological 
theories  were,  deserves  a  grateful  recognition  from  us  as 
the  first  to  popularise  by  his  charming  and  persuasive  style 
the  study  of  mythologfical  problems.  From  him  many  of 
us  drew  our  earliest  interest  in  the  subject.  Nor  may  we 
forget  the  name  of  that  distinguished  student  of  savage 
peoples,  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  North  America  his  premature  demise  has 
called  forth  the  most  touching  expressions  of  regret.  His 
constant  associates,  themselves  men  of  learning  and  judge- 
ment, speak  of  him  as  ''  a  man  of  genius,"  ''  one  of  the 
most  original  minds  among  anthropolog^ists  '^ ;  and  Major 
Powell,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  adds :  "  From 
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the  time  that  we  first  went  together  to  Zuni  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  was  my  companion  and  friend,  and  I  loved 
him  as  a  father  loves  his  son/'  My  own  acquaintance  with 
him  was  of  the  slightest ;  but  what  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  assured  me  that  in  him  anthropology  possessed,  not 
merely  a  capable  and  devoted,  but  a  brilliant  disciple.  To 
English  readers  his  works  are  not  very  accessible,  being 
chiefly  embodied  in  official  reports.  No  one  who  studies 
them,  however,  can  resist  the  impression  that  their  writer 
was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  and  experience  which 
go  to  make  an  ideal  investigator  of  archaic  civilisations. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  losses  of  the  immediate  past. 
Deeply  though  we  may  feel  them,  their  noblest  use  is  to 
inspire  the  activities  of  the  present.  After  all,  the  shadows 
of  a  closing  age  are  but  the  reverse  side  of  the  hopes  of 
that  which  is  opening.  As  we  linger  on  the  threshold  of 
the  twentieth  century  we  are  tempted  rather  to  look  for- 
ward into  the  unknown,  and  to  wonder  what  new  fortunes, 
what  events,  what  discoveries  are  to  glorify  or  bedim,  at 
any  rate  to  signalise,  the  new  era.  Especially  with  regard 
to  anthropological  science,  whereof  folklore  is  so  important 
a  branch,  we  desire  to  forecast  the  future.  We  are  perhaps 
getting  a  little  tired  of  rhapsodies  on  the  progress  of  science 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  willing  to  take  it 
all  for  granted.  Yet  it  is  well  we  should  remember  how 
rapid  has  been  the  rise  of  folklore  as  a  serious  study.  A 
hundred  years  ago  Brand  was  apologising  for  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  **  vulgar  rites  and  popular  opinions." 
••  If,"  he  says,  "they  shall  appear  to  any  to  be  so  frivolous 
as  not  to  have  deser\'ed  the  pains  of  the  search,  the  humble 
labourer  [namely,  himself]  will  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  avoiding  censure  by  incurring  contempt."  And  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  appeal,  against  the  pride  which  would 
so  treat  him.  to  the  common  origin  of  mankind,  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest.  **  The  People,  of  whom  society  is 
chiefly  composed,  is,"  he  pleads,  "  a  respectable  subject  to 
rvrrj'onr  who  is  the  fr'u»nd  of  man."      Hefore  these  words 
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were  published,  a  greater  than  Brand  had  issued  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ^  and  the  brothers  Grimm 
had  collected  and  given  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of 
their  famous  Kinder-  und  Hausmdrchen,  With  these  two 
works  and  Brand  and  Ellis*  Observations  on  Popular 
Antiquities^  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  folklore  were 
securely  laid.  Nearly  two  generations,  however,  were  to 
pass  away  before  Maine,  Maclennan,  Morgan,  and  Professor 
Tylor  began  to  build  upon  them. 

When  we  consider  the  remarkable  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  past  forty  years  initiated  by  these  distinguished  men, 
we  need  little  encouragement  to  anticipate  an  early  solution 
of  the  great  enigmas  offered  by  human  civilisation  and  the 
history  of  religion.  They,  however,  who  know  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  will  be  the  least  sanguine.  They 
will  be  more  likely  to  sympathise  with  Brand's  modest 
estimate  of  possibilities.  "  The  prime  origin  of  the  super- 
stitious notions  and  ceremonies  of  the  people,"  he  assures 
us,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  done  before  him,  "  is  absolutely 
unattainable.  We  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
reach  the  fountain-head  of  streams  which  have  been  running 
and  increasing  from  the  beginning  of  time."  Then,  with 
the  true  instinct  of  an  explorer  in  this  difficult  regfion,  he 
adds  :  *'  All  that  we  can  aspire  to  do,  is  only  to  trace  their 
courses  backward,  as  far  as  possible,  on  those  charts  that 
now  remain  of  the  distant  countries  whence  they  were  first 
perceived  to  flow."  For  my  own  part,  after  the  experience 
of  what  has  already  been  discovered  in  this  way,  I  am 
content  to  believe  that  in  good  time  all  the  important  issues 
will  be  determined,  though  that  determination  will  have  to  be 
preceded  by  arduous  enquiry,  perhaps  in  directions  hitherto 
unthought  of. 

Dismissing  speculation,  let  us  turn  to  one  or  two  of  the 
questions  awaiting  solution.  Our  thoughts  have  been 
during  the  past  year  directed  so  continuously  to  South 
Africa  that  i  shall  offer  no  apology  for  considering  such 
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questions  in  the  light  of  the  folklore  of  the  South  African 
tribes.  Among  the  subjects  that  have  at  various  times 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  foremost  thinkers  throughout  the 
world  is  that  of  the  beginnings  of  relig^ion.  Its  attraction 
is  perennial.  But  not  until  our  own  tiitie  has  it  been 
possible  so  much  as  to  enter  on  the  enquiry  in  a  scientific 
manner.  And  still,  like  the  visionary  Fountain  of  Youth  for 
which  the  Spaniards  sought  so  pertinaciously  in  the  New 
World,  the  further  we  penetrate  the  wilds  of  savage  thought 
and  savage  custom,  the  further  off  seems  the  object  of  our 
search.  Has  the  search  then  been  in  vain?  By  no  means. 
Or.ly  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  man  eat  the  bread  of 
scientific  truth.  It  does  not  drop  like  manna  from  heaven. 
Its  ik-ar  waters  will  not  well  forth  from  any  rock  in  the 
wildernt'ss,  chance-smitten  by  any  rod.  He  who  essays  to 
reveal  it  must  not  shrink  from  long  and  painful  preparation, 
from  patient  and  heedful  observation.  It  must  be  won  by 
exhaustive  research,  by  the  careful  framing  and  conscien- 
tious testing  of  hypotheses,  and  by  their  rejection  or  modifi- 
cation as  the  facts,  and  the  facts  alone,  demand.  This  is  a 
process  of  which  we  have  already  been  witnesses  and  par- 
takers. Hypothesis  after  hypothesis  has  been  formulated, 
each  probably  embodying  some  aspect  of  the  truth.  Their 
destruction  by  criticism  has  been  as  inevitable  and  as 
essential  as  their  formation.  It  should  not  dishearten 
us ;  nor  should  it  obscure  the  portions  of  truth  they  have 
severally  contained. 

One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  discussion  was 
furnished  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  his 
book  on  The  Afaking  of  Religion,  The  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  and  the  High  Gods  of  low  races  were  there 
examined :  and  a  vigorous  polemic  was  instituted  against 
Huxley,  Dr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  im  Thum, 
and  others  who  denied  anything  like  a  Supreme  Being  to 
savages  on  a  low  plane  of  culture.  Hypnotism  is  beyond 
my  ken.     But  I  ventured,  as  you  will  remember,  to  urge  in 

c  2 
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the  pages  of  Folk-Lore  some  objections  against  Mr.  Lang's 
presentation  of  the  Australian  evidence  for  a  relatively 
supreme  and  moral  Being.  I  still  think  those  objections 
valid,  though  I  have  been  unable  to  convince  him.  I  do 
not  intend  now  to  return  to  the  charge.  Rather  I  would 
say  :  Be  Mr.  Lang's  conclusions  right  or  wrong,  he  has 
rendered  a  service  to  anthropology  in  drawing  attention  to 
evidence  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked. 

Since  The  Making  of  Religion  was  published,  another 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  evidence  concerning  savage 
religion  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Marett  in  a  paper 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  Folk-Lore,  He  does  not 
claim  to  have  "  a  brand-new  theory  to  propound."  The 
phenomena  to  which  he  points  have  been  observed  by  pre- 
vious writers,  and  have  long  been  admittedly  an  element 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  His 
merit  is  to^have  explained  those  phenomena  anew,  and  to 
have  recognised  that  they  have  a  greater  value  than  had 
been  assigned  to  them.  If  his  view  be  just,  they  must 
henceforth  occupy  not  a  subordinate,  but  a  principal — not 
necessarily  an  exclusive — place  in  our  explanations. 

Like  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Marett  seeks  to  go  behind  animism, 
and  to  resolve  into  its  elements  the  compound  of  emotion 
and  belief  which  we  call  religion.  He  is  struck  by  the 
attitude  of  the  savage  mind  in  relation  to  the  unfamiliar. 
That  attitude  he  identifies,  if  1  rightly  understand  him,  with 
the  attitude  of  the  primitive  savage  towards  the  world  and 
its  phenomena.  Missionaries  and  scientific  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  sound  the  depths  of  savage  belief  have 
been  baffled  by  its  vagueness.  Accustomed  themselves  to 
the  sharply  defined  affirmations  of  the  Christian  creeds, 
they  have  been  perplexed  by  the  contradictions  and  the 
want  of  clear  and  self-consistent  ideas  with  which  the 
savage  on  the  theory  of  his  religion,  as  on  all  subjects  not 
immediately  practical,  is  content.  Therein  I  think  they 
have  shown  a  want  of  knowledge  of  human   nature.      If 
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ihcy  had  recollected  what  many  of  them  must  have  been 
familiar  with — ^the  mental  condition  of  their  own  peasantry 
at  home — nay,  if  they  had  looked  into  their  own  minds  and 
asked  themselves  what  was  their  own  attitude  with  regard 
to  everything  outside  a  certain  radius  of  subjects  with 
which  they  were  occupied  from  day  to  day,  or  which  they 
were  thoroughly  taught  in  earlier  life,  they  would  have 
found  the  very  same  condition,  the  very  same  attitude. 
These  contradictions,  this  want  of  clear  and  self-consistent 
ideas,  is  simply  ignorance.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
unknown  all  around  the  savage  presses  upon  him  uninter- 
mittently,  it  is  regarded  with  a  feeling  best  described  as 
awe,  a  feeling  in  which  fear  sometimes  predominates,  and 
-ometimes  wonder.  Portions  of  the  unknown  are  from 
lime  to  time  conquered,  or  at  all  events  parcelled  out 
among  various  powers,  whom  the  savage  explains  in  the 
irrms  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  names  as  beings  in 
victual  relation  with  himself.  This  explanation  is  called 
Animism,  and  the  beings  it  summons  into  existence  are 
-pirits.  ghosts,  witches,  gods.  But  they  do  not  exhaust  the 
unknown.  Beyond  and  behind  them  the  Awful,  as  Mr. 
Marett  calls  it,  is  still  there,  infinite  as  night  and  filled 
with  possibilities  as  dreadful  as  death. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  here  may  be  found  the  solution 
'»f  the  puzzle  Mr.  Lang  has  pointed  out.  I  do  not  wish  to 
dogmatise ;  nor  do  I  claim  credit  for  the  suggestion,  which 
is  explicitly  or  implicitly  Mr.  Marett's.  Mr.  Lang's  critics* 
have  missed  his  meaning  so  often  that  I  tremble  to  repro- 
duce his  theory.  Apparently,  however,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  came,  in  some  way  only  to 
Jx-  guessed  at,  first  in  order  of  evolution,  and  was  subse- 
i^uently  obscured  and  overlaid  by  belief  in  ghosts  and  in  a 
pantheon  of  lesser  divinities.  Animism  first,  and  then 
polytheism,  supplanted  theism.  I  think  I  should  find  myself 
within  measurable  distance  of  reconciliation,  if  for  theism  I 
might  substitute  that  attitude  of  mind  for  which  Mr.  Marett 
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has  invented  the  term  Teratism.  Defining  Teratism  as  the 
sense  of  awe  (of  which  "Fear,  Admiration,  Wonder,  and  the 
like*'  are,  as  Mr.  Marett  puts  it,  "the  component  moments"), 
I  could  not  of  course  assent  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
actually  supplanted  by  animism,  polytheism  and  so  forth. 
Rather,  it  was  the  soil  out  of  which  they  grew.  It  was 
the  dim  vast  background  on  which  they  were  manifested. 
The  soil  was  ever  fertile  of  new  growths.  The  sense  of 
the  Mysterious,  of  the  Awful,  might  concentrate  itself  on  a 
tree,  or  a  boulder,  on  an  amulet,  or  a  dead  man ;  but  this 
would  not  exhaust  it.  Other  shapes,  not  yet  fully  realised, 
would  loom  forth  now  and  again  from  the  background, 
some  to  become  defined,  to  receive  specific  acts  of  homage 
and  thus  enter  into  relations  with  humanity,  some  to  fade 
away  once  more  into  the  gloom.  At  one  time  this  process 
would  be  long,  at  another  time  it  would  be  short.  A 
striking  exhibition  of  power,  especially  from  some  visible 
object,  might  cause  an  immediate  concentration  of  awe 
and  its  precipitation  in  acts  of  worship.  The  multitude  at 
the  gates  of  Lystra  only  differed  from  many  another 
multitude  in  identifying  the  new  Powers  revealed  to  them 
with  the  old  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  a  power  only  ex- 
hibited occasionally,  not  proceeding  from  any  visible  object, 
and  not  traceable  in  savage  reasoning  to  any  known  centre 
of  Awe,  might  hover  for  generations  or  for  ages  in  the 
borderland  where  the  recognised  and  the  unrecognised,  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal,  meet. 

South  Africa  does  not  bulk  very  largely  in  Mr.  Lang's 
argument,  probably  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
extracting  from  the  conflicting  testimony  any  sane  or  self- 
consistent  interpretation.  The  largest  body  of  evidence  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  South  African  peoples  is  that 
collected  by  Dr.  Callaway  in  The  Religious  System  of  the 
Amazulu,  As  Mr.  Lang  says,  it  is  "  honest  but  confused." 
Confused  !  precisely.  But  it  is  more  than  confused ;  it  is 
contradictory.     I  invite  your   attention   to   this   confused, 
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this  contradictory  character  of  the  evidence.  It,  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  tradition  often  is  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. So  it  is ;  but  the  evidence  as  to  the  traditional 
religious  beliefs  of  the  South  African  races  is,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  more  than  usually  confused  and  contradictory. 
One  of  Bishop  Callaway's  informants  told  him :  "  The 
primitive  faith  of  our  fathers  was  this,  they  said,  '  There  is 
Unkuiunkuiu,  who  is  a  man,  who  is  of  the  earth.'  And 
they  used  to  say,  '  There  is  a  lord  in  heaven.'  "  Another 
flatly  contradicted  him :  *'  The  ancients  did  not  say  there 
is  a  lord  in  heaven  (inkosi  pezulu).  As  for  Unkuiunkuiu, 
we  do  not  know  that  he  left  any  word  for  man.  We 
worship  the  Amatongo  [the  spirits  of  the  dead]."^  On 
one  thing,  however,  all  were  agreed.  If  there  was  any 
lord  in  heaven,  he  was  not  the  Creator.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  the  very  idea  of  creation  was  foreign 
to  their  minds.  Unkuiunkuiu,  or  whatever  was  the  name 
of  the  great  father  who  gave  being  to  man,  was  regarded 
as  a  man.  The  way  he  gave  being  to  man  is  told  differently 
by  different  informants.  He  begat  them,  he  dug  them  up. 
he  split  them  out  of  a  stone,  he  made  them  out  of  a  reed. 
.Anyhow,  **  the  earth  was  in  existence  first,  before  Unkuiun- 
kuiu as  yet  existed."  * 

If  we  turn  to  the  Bechuana,  we  find  Moffat,  after  twenty- 
three  years'  service  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  among  them, 
emphatic  as  to  their  want  of  belief  in  a  god.  "  No  frag- 
ments remain,"  he  tells  us,  "of  former  days,  as  mementoes 
to  the  present  generation,  that  their  ancestors  ever  loved, 
ser\*ed,  or  reverenced  a  being  greater  than  man.  A  pro- 
found silence  reigns  on  this  awful  subject."* 

Unfortunately  no  missionaries  to  any  of  the  numerous 
Bechuana  tribes  have  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  collect 
their  religious  traditions  as  Callaway  did  from  the  Zulus. 

'  Callaway,  KtL  Syst.^  pp.  56,  44. 

'  Ihid.^  p.  41. 

"  Moffat,  Miisicnary  Labours  and  Seems  in  Southern  Africa  (1842),  p.  243. 
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We  have,  therefore,  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  incidental 
notices.  There  is,  however,  one  word,  common  in  some 
form  to  most  of  the  Bechuana  dialects,  which  has  been  much 
discussed  :  the  word  Morimo^  plural  Barimo.  In  the 
singular  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  missionaries  to  trans- 
late God,  Yet  Moflat  tells  us  expressly  that  it  did  not 
convey  to  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  the  idea  of  God, 
though  Morimo  is  never  called  man.  Morimo,  as  well  as 
man  and  all  the  different  species  of  animals,  came  out  of  a 
cave  or  hole  in  the  Bakone  country,  where  their  footmarks 
are  still  to  be  seen.  He  appears  as  a  malignant  being — 
something  cunning  or  spiteful — able  to  injure  men  and 
cattle,  and  to  cause  death.  When  hail  damaged  the  crops, 
or  rain  fell  unseasonably,  Morimo  would  be  cursed  in  the 
vilest  language.  "  Would  that  I  could  catch  it  [i>., 
Morimo] ,  I  would  transfix  it  with  my  spear !  *'  exclaimed  a 
chief,  whose  judgement  on  other  subjects,  we  are  told, 
would  command  attention.  However,  for  good  or  ill  the 
missionaries  had  adopted  the  word  to  translate  their  con- 
ception of  God;  and  one  day  Moffat  was  addressing  a 
chief,  when  the  latter  called  some  of  his  men :  *'  There  is 
Ra-Mary  "  [Mary's  Father,  the  name  by  which  Moffat  was 
known],  said  he,  "who  tells  me  that  the  heavens  were 
made,  the  earth  also,  by  a  beginner,  whom  he  calls  Morimo. 
Have  you  ever  heard  anything  to  be  compared  with  this  ?" 
And  he  added  other  expressions  which  rendered  it  evident 
that  neither  he  nor  they  had  ever  before  heard  of  Morimo, 
or  if  they  had,  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  capacity  of 
Creator  or  Preserver  of  the  world.  His  words  were  received 
with  a  burst  of  deafening  laughter,  and  he  begged  Moffat 
to  say  no  more  on  such  trifles,  lest  the  people  should  think 
him  mad.* 

Morimo  is  an  uncanny  word.      It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  gorimo,  above,  with  the  singular  personal  prefix  mo, 

'  Mofiat,  chap   i6. 
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It  would  thus  signify  Him  who  is  above.  The  plural  BarimOy 
seems  to  mean  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  phrase  "  Going 
to  Barimo,"  means  dying.  "  If  a  person  were  talking 
foolishly,  or  wandering  in  his  intellect,  were  delirious,  or 
in  a  fit,"  Moffat  tells  us  he  would  be  called  Barimo,  which 
we  may  best  render  by  "Possessed."*  Mackenzie,  also  a 
missionary  of  considerable  experience,  gives  another  plural, 
MerimOj  having  the  sense  of  "gods."^  This  is  puzzling, 
because,  properly  speaking,  the  Bechuana  have  no  gods, 
They  invoke  their  ancestors,  or  the  ancestors  of  their 
chiefs,  if  not  too  remote,  and  when  they  offer  sacrifice  it  is 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Light  is  perhaps  thrown  upon 
the  matter  by  Casalis,  who,  speaking  of  the  Basuto,  says 
that,  "every  being,  to  whom  the  natives  render  adoration,  is 
called  AfolimOt*  a  dialectic  variation  of  Morimo.  When  a 
Mosuto  falls  sick,  the  first  thing  the  medicine-man  does  is 
to  divine  "under the  influence  of  what  Molimo  the  patient 
b  supposed  to  be.  Is  it  an  ancestor  on  the  father's  side  or 
the  mother's  ?  According  as  fate  decides,  the  paternal  or 
maternal  uncle  will  offer  the  purifying  sacrifice."  Here 
the  word  Molimo  is  obviously  used  to  designate  a  ghost,  or 
disembodied  spirit,  and  nothing  else.  In  fact,  Casalis  tells 
us  plainly,  and  includes  other  Bechuana  tribes  in  the 
remark  :  '*  Each  family  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  direct 
influence  and  protection  of  its  ancestors ;  but  the  tribe, 
taken  as  a  whole,  acknowledges  for  its  national  gods  the 
ancestors  of  the  reigning  sovereign."  *  Mackenzie  declares 
Barimo  to  be  a  plural  without  a  singular.  And  Moffat 
admits  that,  though  in  form  it  is  the  plural  of  Morimo,  it  is 
never  so  used  ;  but  apparently  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
other  plural,  Aferimo. 

What  are   we  to   make    of   all  this  confusion  and  un- 
certainty?    1  am  inclined  to  regard  Morimo  not  as  a  once 

'  Moffat,  pp.  260,  261. 

-  Mackenzie,  Ten  Years  North  of  the  Orange  River  (1 87 1),  p.  394. 

•  Ca^i3»,  Tht  BasHtos  (1861),  pp.  248,  249. 
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supreme  divinity  fading  away,  but  as  a  god  in  process  of 
becoming.  It  is  I  think  more  in  harmony  with  all  that  we 
know  of  savage  thought  and  of  human  evolution  to  suppose 
that  out  of  the  vague  background  of  the  unknown  there 
was  being  slowly  shaped  the  figure  of  a  powerful  being,  or 
god,  than  to  attribute  the  ambiguities  and  difficulties  to 
forgetfulness.  It  is  true  that  Mackenzie  represents  the 
Bechuana  as  saying:  "Our  forefathers,  no  doubt,  knew 
more  about  Morimo  than  we  do;  but  they  did  not  persevere 
in  speaking  of  him  to  their  children."  The  very  form, 
however,  of  this  assertion  shows  that  the  speakers  were 
merely  guessing.  They  were  trying  to  explain  to  the 
missionary  why  they  knew  so  little  about  Morimo.  A 
quick-witted  race,  they  accounted  for  their  ignorance  as 
they  thought  the  missionary  thought  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted for.     And  they  were  successful. 

The  same  interpretation  must  be  put  on  the  Zulu 
evidence.  Bishop  Callaway  gave  it  piecemeal  as  he 
received  it;  and  it  perplexed  Mr.  Lang,  as  it  evidently 
had  perplexed  the  bishop  himself.  The  latest  enquirer  is 
M.  Junod,  whose  book  on  the  Baronga  is  well  worth  a 
careful  study.  The  Baronga  are  a  Zulu  tribe.  The  very 
word  Zulu  means  heaven.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Baronga 
it  is  Tilo ;  and  concerning  Tilo  M.  Junod  has  much  to  say. 
It  is  a  place.  It  is,  moreover,  a  power  which  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways.  As  such,  it  is  sometimes  called  hosi^ 
the  same  word  as  inkosi^  translated  by  Bishop  Callaway  as 
lord  or  chief.  But  it  is  a  power,  says  M.  Junod,  **  en- 
visaged for  the  most  part  as  essentially  impersonal.''  Rain, 
tempest,  strange  diseases,  infantile  convulsions,  are  attri- 
buted to  it ;  above  all,  the  mysterious  visitation  of  twins. 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  book  itself  for  the  details  of  the  Ronga 
ideas  concerning  Tilo,  and  for  the  curious  rites  with  which 
those  ideas  are  connected.^     I  can  only  say  that  the  ideas 

'  Junvxl,  lui  Bat0nga  (Neuchatel,  1 898),  pp.  408,  i^f. 
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are  as  confused,  as  vague,  as  contradictory  as  those  of  the 
Zulus.  In  fact,  a  careful  comparison  shows  that  they  are 
substantially  identical.  Bishop  Callaway  himself  in  the 
end  sums  up  to  the  same  effect  as  M.  Junod.  "  It  appears, 
therefore,**  he  says,  "that  in  the  native  mind  there  is 
scarcely  any  notion  of  Deity,  if  any  at  all,  wrapt  up  in  their 
sayings  about  a  heavenly  chief.  When  it  [/.^.,  the  name 
inkosi  pezuluy  heavenly  chief  or  lord  in  heaven]  is  applied 
to  God,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  teaching.  Among  them- 
selves he  is  not  regarded  as  the  Creator,  nor  the  Preserver 
of  Men  ;  but  as  a  power.*'  And  he  adds  by  way  of  a  con- 
jecture :  "  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  earthly  chief, 
still  celebrated  by  name, — a  relic  of  the  king-worship  of  the 
Egyptians ;  another  form  merely  of  ancestor- worship.**  ^ 
Accepting  the  Bishop's  judgement,  we  may  discard  the 
conjecture  as  no  more  than  an  obiter  dictum,  Tilo^  or 
inkosi  pesuluy  thus,  like  the  Ngai  of  the  Masai,  like  the 
Malagasy  Andria-manitra,  like  the  Siouan  Wakanda^  is 
found  to  be  theoplasm,  god-stuff,  not  a  god  fully  formed 
and  finally  evolved.  It  is  a  god,  or  gods,  in  the  making, 
not  a  god  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

Thr  Zulus  and  the  Bechuana  then  appear  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  with  which  we  started.  The  evidence  gathered 
from  other  South  African  peoples  is  more  fragmentary  still 
than  that  from  the  Bechuana.  So  far  as  I  can  interpret  it, 
the  effect  is  the  same.  But  the  discussion  would  be  tedious, 
and  I  want  to  come  back  to  Bishop  Callaway's  obiter  dictum. 
It  is  a  guess  founded  on  the  deeply-rooted  cult  of  the  dead 
which  forms  the  very  core  of  Zulu  religion.  The  worship 
of  the  dead,  as  it  prevails  among  the  Zulus,  cannot  be 
deemed  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  primitive  institution. 
The  Zulus  themselves  are  not  a  primitive  people.  One  of 
thf  most  advanced  offshoots  of  the  Bantu  stock,  they  have 
long  since,  like  all  their  congeners,  taken  that  step,  which, 
according   to    Mr.   Payne's    canon,  divides  savagery  from 

'  Callaway,  p.  124. 
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barbarism.  Their  social  state  no  longer  rests  on  a  natural 
basis  of  subsistence.  The  Bushmen,  living  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  hunting  and  upon  such  roots  and  other  edible 
vegetables  as  they  may  chance  to  find,  are  savages.  Agri- 
culture  and  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  the  mainstay 
of  Zulu  economy.  In  other  words,  the  Amazulu  are  no 
longer  savages.  They  live  a  comparatively  settled  life  in 
kraals  under  chiefs,  and  have  developed  a  highly  organised 
government.  The  development  of  their  religfion  corresponds 
with  that  of  their  social  economy ;  and  traces  of  an  earlier 
stage  are  few  and  indistinct,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends.  Yet  they  must  have  passed  through  the  savage 
phases  of  relig^ion  usually  accompanying  the  uncertain  and 
wandering  lives  of  hunters  and  root-diggers. 

Other  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  stock  retain  traces 
of  that  earlier  condition.  The  Bantu  are  an  intrusive  race. 
They  occupied  South  Africa  in  successive  immigrations. 
Wherever  the  original  habitat  whence  they  started  for 
their  conquests  may  have  been,  it  was  a  country  where  they 
had  already  domesticated  the  ox  and  learned  the  rudiments 
of  agriculture.  They  have  now  been  living  for  ages  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  a  nomadic  and  a  definitely  settled 
life.  The  climate  and  meteorolog^ical  conditions  of  South 
Africa  have  retarded  the  evolution  of  true  civilisation. 
Tribes  are  compelled  to  remove  by  disappearance  of  wood, 
by  want  of  water  and  pasture,  exhaustion  of  soil  and  other 
causes.  Hence,  a  powerful  incentive  to  peaceful  changes 
of  settlement  within  a  limited  area,  but  also  to  wars  of 
conquest  and  wholesale  movements  of  armed  populations, 
in  the  face  of  recent  criticism,  I  hesitate  to  assert  that 
mother-right  (or  kinship  traced  only  through  women)  and 
totemism  are  invariable  notes  of  savagery.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  that  these  institutions  tend  to 
disappear  with  the  higher  organisation  of  agricultural  and 
oral  life.  The  accumulation  of  property,  in  the  shape 
>f  cattle  and  other  food  stores,  the  preservation  intact  of 
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the  cultivated  land,  and  its  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  involve  continuous  and  elaborate 
preparations  for  defence  and  for  attack.  The  inevitable 
result  is  to  unite  the  whole  community  round  a  permanent 
leader  or  chief,  and  to  efface  mother-right  (where  it 
subsists),  and  usually  to  change  it  into  Agnation,  or  the 
reckoning  of  kinship  through  the  father  only. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  Bantu  everywhere  under  a 
patriarchal  rule,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  despotic 
in  its  character.  The  position  of  women  is  proportionately 
depressed.  Though  not  slaves,  they  are  held  in  perpetual 
tutelage,  like  the  women  of  old  Rome,  where  in  prehistoric 
times  a  similar  condition  of  society  and  civilisation  gave 
birth  to  the  race  that  conquered  the  world.  Women, 
among  the  Bechuana,  are  degraded  to  field-  and  household- 
drudges,  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  rear  children  and  till 
the  fields. 

But  remains  of  a  different  state  of  things,  in  which  mother- 
right  prevailed,  are  not  wanting.  The  influence  of  the 
maternal  uncle  is  usually  regarded  as  an  index  of  mother- 
right.  Among  the  Basuto  this  is  well  marked.  The  eldest 
maternal  uncle  enjoys  special  rights  over  the  sister's 
children.  His  duties  towards  them  commence  with  their 
birth,  and  it  is  he  who  presides  at  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
He  is  entitled  in  return  to  a  share  of  the  spoil  taken  by  his 
nrphews  in  war,  as  well  as  of  the  game  they  kill.  The 
price  of  a  bride  is  usually  paid  in  cattle.  A  portion  of  this 
cattle  goes  to  the  eldest  maternal  uncle;  and  he  is  expected 
to  take  care  of  the  bride  and  her  children,  and  to  sup- 
ply  her  with  anything  she  may  require.*  The  Ovaherer6 
of  Damara-land,  now  German  territory,  more  backward  in 
general  culture  than  their  eastern  brethren,  are  distinguished 
for  the  consideration  paid  to  their  women.  Descent  is 
reckoned,  for  most  purposes,  through  the  mother.      The 

•  Ca^lif.  I^s  flasstmios,  p.  190  (Eng.  ed.  p.  180).  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
AV*  ef  thf  (ij^'frnmeni  Comm.  on  Native  Imws  and  Customs  (1883),  App.  p.  22. 
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has  invented  the  term  Teratism.  Defining  Teratism  as  the 
sense  of  awe  (of  which  "Fear,  Admiration,  Wonder,  and  the 
like"  are,  as  Mr.  Marett  puts  it,  "the  component  moments"), 
I  could  not  of  course  assent  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
actually  supplanted  by  animism,  polytheism  and  so  forth. 
Rather,  it  was  the  soil  out  of  which  they  grew.  It  was 
the  dim  vast  background  on  which  they  were  manifested. 
The  soil  was  ever  fertile  of  new  growths.  The  sense  of 
the  Mysterious,  of  the  Awful,  might  concentrate  itself  on  a 
tree,  or  a  boulder,  on  an  amulet,  or  a  dead  man ;  but  this 
would  not  exhaust  it.  Other  shapes,  not  yet  fully  realised, 
would  loom  forth  now  and  again  from  the  background, 
some  to  become  defined,  to  receive  specific  acts  of  homage 
and  thus  enter  into  relations  with  humanity,  some  to  fade 
away  once  more  into  the  gloom.  At  one  time  this  process 
would  be  long,  at  another  time  it  would  be  short.  A 
striking  exhibition  of  power,  especially  from  some  visible 
object,  might  cause  an  immediate  concentration  of  awe 
and  its  precipitation  in  acts  of  worship.  The  multitude  at 
the  gates  of  Lystra  only  differed  from  many  another 
multitude  in  identifying  the  new  Powers  revealed  to  them 
with  the  old  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  a  power  only  ex- 
hibited occasionally,  not  proceeding  from  any  visible  object, 
and  not  traceable  in  savage  reasoning  to  any  known  centre 
of  Awe,  might  hover  for  generations  or  for  ages  in  the 
borderland  where  the  recognised  and  the  unrecognised,  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal,  meet. 

South  Africa  does  not  bulk  very  largely  in  Mr.  Lang's 
argument,  probably  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
extracting  from  the  conflicting  testimony  any  sane  or  self- 
consistent  interpretation.  The  largest  body  of  evidence  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  South  African  peoples  is  that 
collected  by  Dr.  Callaway  in  The  Religious  System  of  the 
Amazulu.     As  Mr.  Lang  says,  it  is  "  honest  but  confused." 

infused  !   precisely.     But  it  is  more  than  confused ;    it  is 
radictory.     I  invite  your  attention   to   this   confused. 
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this  contradictory  character  of  the  evidence.  It,  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  tradition  often  is  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. So  it  is ;  but  the  evidence  as  to  the  traditional 
religious  beliefs  of  the  South  African  races  is,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  more  than  usually  confused  and  contradictory. 
One  of  Bishop  Callaway's  informants  told  him :  ''  The 
primitive  faith  of  our  fathers  was  this,  they  said,  '  There  is 
Unkulunkulu,  who  is  a  man,  who  is  of  the  earth.'  And 
they  used  to  say,  *  There  is  a  lord  in  heaven.'  "  Another 
flatly  contradicted  him :  "  The  ancients  did  not  say  there 
is  a  lord  in  heaven  {inkosi  pesulu).  As  for  Unkulunkulu, 
we  do  not  know  that  he  left  any  word  for  man.  We 
worship  the  Amatongo  [the  spirits  of  the  dead]."^  On 
one  thing,  however,  all  were  agreed.  If  there  was  any 
lord  in  heaven,  he  was  not  the  Creator.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  the  very  idea  of  creation  was  foreign 
to  their  minds.  Unkulunkulu,  or  whatever  was  the  name 
of  the  great  father  who  gave  being  to  man,  was  regarded 
as  a  man.  The  way  he  gave  being  to  man  is  told  differently 
by  different  informants.  He  begat  them,  he  dug  them  up. 
he  split  them  out  of  a  stone,  he  made  them  out  of  a  reed. 
.Anyhow,  "  the  earth  was  in  existence  first,  before  Unkulun- 
kulu as  yet  existed."  '^ 

If  we  turn  to  the  Bechuana,  we  find  Moffat,  after  twenty- 
three  years*  service  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  among  them, 
emphatic  as  to  their  want  of  belief  in  a  god.  "  No  frag- 
ments remain,"  he  tells  us,  "  of  former  days,  as  mementoes 
to  the  present  generation,  that  their  ancestors  ever  loved, 
ser\ed,  or  reverenced  a  being  greater  than  man.  A  pro- 
found silence  reigns  on  this  awful  subject."  ' 

Unfortunately  no  missionaries  to  any  of  the  numerous 
Bechuana  tribes  have  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  collect 
their  religious  traditions  as  Callaway  did  from  the  Zulus. 

'  Callaway,  A*tL  Syst.^  pp.  56,  44. 

-  IbiJ.^  p.  41. 

•  Mfjffat,  Missionary  luibours  and Stenei  in  Southern  Africa  (1 842),  p.  243. 
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supreme  divinity  fading  away,  but  as  a  god  in  process  of 
becoming.  It  is  I  think  more  in  harmony  with  all  that  we 
know  of  savage  thought  and  of  human  evolution  to  suppose 
that  out  of  the  vague  background  of  the  unknown  there 
was  being  slowly  shaped  the  figure  of  a  powerful  being,  or 
god,  than  to  attribute  the  ambiguities  and  difficulties  to 
forgetfulness.  It  is  true  that  Mackenzie  represents  the 
Bechuana  as  saying:  "Our  forefathers,  no  doubt,  knew 
more  about  Morimo  than  we  do;  but  they  did  not  persevere 
in  speaking  of  him  to  their  children."  The  very  form, 
however,  of  this  assertion  shows  that  the  speakers  were 
merely  guessing.  They  were  trying  to  explain  to  the 
missionary  why  they  knew  so  little  about  Morimo.  A 
quick-witted  race,  they  accounted  for  their  ignorance  as 
they  thought  the  missionary  thought  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted for.     And  they  were  successful. 

The  same  interpretation  must  be  put  on  the  Zulu 
evidence.  Bishop  Callaway  gave  it  piecemeal  as  he 
received  it;  and  it  perplexed  Mr.  Lang,  as  it  evidently 
had  perplexed  the  bishop  himself.  The  latest  enquirer  is 
M.  Junod,  whose  book  on  the  Baronga  is  well  worth  a 
careful  study.  The  Baronga  are  a  Zulu  tribe.  The  very 
word  Zulu  means  heaven.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Baronga 
it  is  Tilo ;  and  concerning  Tilo  M.  Junod  has  much  to  say. 
It  is  a  place.  It  is,  moreover,  a  power  which  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways.  As  such,  it  is  sometimes  called  hosi^ 
the  same  word  as  inkosi^  translated  by  Bishop  Callaway  as 
lord  or  chief.  But  it  is  a  power,  says  M.  Junod,  "  en- 
visaged for  the  most  part  as  essentially  impersonal."  Rain, 
tempest,  strange  diseases,  infantile  convulsions,  are  attri- 
buted to  it ;  above  all,  the  mysterious  visitation  of  twins. 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  book  itself  for  the  details  of  the  Ronga 
ideas  concerning  Tilo,  and  for  the  curious  rites  with  which 
those  ideas  are  connected.^     I  can  only  say  that  the  ideas 

'  Junod,  Les  Baronga  (Neuchatel,  1898),  pp.  408,  sqq. 
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It  would  thus  signify  Him  who  is  above.  The  plural  Barimo, 
seems  to  mean  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  phrase  "  Going 
to  Barimo,"  means  dying.  **  If  a  person  were  talking 
foolishly,  or  wandering  in  his  intellect,  were  delirious,  or 
in  a  fit/'  Moffat  tells  us  he  would  be  called  Barimo,  which 
we  may  best  render  by  "  Possessed."  *  Mackenzie,  also  a 
missionary  of  considerable  experience,  gives  another  plural, 
MerimOy  having  the  sense  of  "gods."^  This  is  puzzling, 
because,  properly  speaking,  the  Bechuana  have  no  gods, 
They  invoke  their  ancestors,  or  the  ancestors  of  their 
chiefs,  if  not  too  remote,  and  when  they  offer  sacrifice  it  is 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Light  is  perhaps  thrown  upon 
the  matter  by  Casalis,  who,  speaking  of  the  Basuto,  says 
that,  "every  being,  to  whom  the  natives  render  adoration,  is 
called  MolimOy^  a  dialectic  variation  of  Morimo.  When  a 
Mosuto  falls  sick,  the  first  thing  the  medicine-man  does  is 
to  divine  '*  under  the  influence  of  what  Molimo  the  patient 
is  supposed  to  be.  Is  it  an  ancestor  on  the  father's  side  or 
the  mother's?  According  as  fate  decides,  the  paternal  or 
maternal  uncle  will  offer  the  purifying  sacrifice."  Here 
the  word  Molimo  is  obviously  used  to  designate  a  ghost,  or 
disembodied  spirit,  and  nothing  else.  In  fact,  Casalis  tells 
us  plainly,  and  includes  other  Bechuana  tribes  in  the 
remark  :  *'  Each  family  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  direct 
influence  and  protection  of  its  ancestors ;  but  the  tribe, 
taken  as  a  whole,  acknowledges  for  its  national  gods  the 
ancestors  of  the  reigning  sovereign."  *  Mackenzie  declares 
Barimo  to  be  a  plural  without  a  singular.  And  Moffat 
admits  that,  though  in  form  it  is  the  plural  of  Morimo,  it  is 
never  so  used  ;  but  apparently  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
other  plural,  Merimo. 

What  are   we  to   make    of   all  this  confusion  and  un- 
certainty ?     I  am  inclined  to  regard  Morimo  not  as  a  once 

'  Moffat,  pp.  260,  261. 

•  Mackcnxie,  Ten  Years  North  of  the  Orange  River  (187 1),  p.  394. 

'  Caaalus  The  Basutos  (1861),  pp.  248,  249. 
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supreme  divinity  fading  away,  but  as  a  god  in  process  of 
becoming.  It  is  I  think  more  in  harmony  with  all  that  we 
know  of  savage  thought  and  of  human  evolution  to  suppose 
that  out  of  the  vague  background  of  the  unknown  there 
was  being  slowly  shaped  the  figure  of  a  powerful  being,  or 
god,  than  to  attribute  the  ambiguities  and  difficulties  to 
forgetfulness.  It  is  true  that  Mackenzie  represents  the 
Bechuana  as  saying:  "Our  forefathers,  no  doubt,  knew 
more  about  Morimo  than  we  do;  but  they  did  not  persevere 
in  speaking  of  him  to  their  children.*'  The  very  form, 
however,  of  this  assertion  shows  that  the  speakers  were 
merely  guessing.  They  were  trying  to  explain  to  the 
missionary  why  they  knew  so  little  about  Morimo.  A 
quick-witted  race,  they  accounted  for  their  ignorance  as 
they  thought  the  missionary  thought  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted for.     And  they  were  successful. 

The  same  interpretation  must  be  put  on  the  Zulu 
evidence.  Bishop  Callaway  gave  it  piecemeal  as  he 
received  it;  and  it  perplexed  Mr.  Lang,  as  it  evidently 
had  perplexed  the  bishop  himself.  The  latest  enquirer  is 
M.  Junod,  whose  book  on  the  Baronga  is  well  worth  a 
careful  study.  The  Baronga  are  a  Zulu  tribe.  The  very 
word  Zulu  means  heaven.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Baronga 
it  is  Tilo ;  and  concerning  Tilo  M.  Junod  has  much  to  say. 
It  is  a  place.  It  is,  moreover,  a  power  which  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways.  As  such,  it  is  sometimes  called  hosi^ 
the  same  word  as  inkosi^  translated  by  Bishop  Callaway  as 
lord  or  chief.  But  it  b  a  power,  says  M.  Junod,  *'  en- 
visaged for  the  most  part  as  essentially  impersonal."  Rain, 
tempest,  strange  diseases,  infantile  convulsions,  are  attri- 
buted to  it ;  above  all,  the  mysterious  visitation  of  twins. 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  book  itself  for  the  details  of  the  Ronga 
ideas  concerning  Tilo,  and  for  the  curious  rites  with  which 
those  ideas  are  connected.*     I  can  only  say  that  the  ideas 

'  JudckI,  L*i  Bat0nga  (Neuchatelt  1898),  pp.  40S,  j^. 
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are  as  confused,  as  vague,  as  contradictory  as  those  of  the 
Zulus.  In  fact,  a  careful  comparison  shows  that  they  are 
substantially  identical.  Bishop  Callaway  himself  in  the 
end  sums  up  to  the  same  effect  as  M.  Junod.  "  It  appears, 
therefore,"  he  says,  "that  in  the  native  mind  there  is 
scarcely  any  notion  of  Deity,  if  any  at  all,  wrapt  up  in  their 
sayings  about  a  heavenly  chief.  When  it  [^^.,  the  name 
inkosi  pesuluy  heavenly  chief  or  lord  in  heaven]  is  applied 
to  God,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  teaching.  Among  them- 
selves he  is  not  regarded  as  the  Creator,  nor  the  Preserver 
of  Men  ;  but  as  a  power.'*  And  he  adds  by  way  of  a  con- 
jecture :  "  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  earthly  chief, 
still  celebrated  by  name, — a  relic  of  the  king-worship  of  the 
Egyptians ;  another  form  merely  of  ancestor-worship."  ^ 
Accepting  the  Bishop's  judgement,  we  may  discard  the 
conjecture  as  no  more  than  an  obiter  dictum,  TilOy  or 
inkosi  pezulUf  thus,  like  the  Ngai  of  the  Masai,  like  the 
Malagasy  Andria-manitraj  like  the  Siouan  Wakanda^  is 
found  to  be  theoplasm,  god-stuff,  not  a  god  fully  formed 
and  finally  evolved.  It  is  a  god,  or  gods,  in  the  making, 
not  a  god  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

The  Zulus  and  the  Bechuana  then  appear  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  with  which  we  started.  The  evidence  gathered 
from  other  South  African  peoples  is  more  fragmentary  still 
than  that  from  the  Bechuana.  So  far  as  1  can  interpret  it, 
the  effect  is  the  same.  But  the  discussion  would  be  tedious, 
and  I  want  to  come  back  to  Bishop  Callaway's  obiter  dictum. 
It  is  a  guess  founded  on  the  deeply-rooted  cult  of  the  dead 
v%hich  forms  the  very  core  of  Zulu  religion.  The  worship 
of  the  dead,  as  it  prevails  among  the  Zulus,  cannot  be 
deemed  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  primitive  institution. 
The  Zulus  themselves  are  not  a  primitive  people.  One  of 
ih<'  most  advanced  offshoots  of  the  Bantu  stock,  they  have 
long  since,  like  all  their  congeners,  taken  that  step,  which, 
according   to    Mr.   Payne's    canon,  divides  savagery  from 

'  Callaway,  p.  124. 
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barbarism.  Their  social  state  no  longer  rests  on  a  natural 
basis  of  subsistence.  The  Bushmen,  living  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  hunting  and  upon  such  roots  and  other  edible 
vegetables  as  they  may  chance  to  find,  are  savages.  Agri- 
culture and  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  the  mainstay 
of  Zulu  economy.  In  other  words,  the  Amazulu  are  no 
longer  savages.  They  live  a  comparatively  settled  life  in 
kraals  under  chiefs,  and  have  developed  a  highly  organised 
government.  The  development  of  their  religion  corresponds 
with  that  of  their  social  economy ;  and  traces  of  an  earlier 
stage  are  few  and  indistinct,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends.  Yet  they  must  have  passed  through  the  savage 
phases  of  religion  usually  accompanying  the  uncertain  and 
wandering  lives  of  hunters  and  root-diggers. 

Other  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  stock  retain  traces 
of  that  earlier  condition.  The  Bantu  are  an  intrusive  race. 
They  occupied  South  Africa  in  successive  immigrations. 
Wherever  the  original  habitat  whence  they  started  for 
their  conquests  may  have  been,  it  was  a  country  where  they 
had  already  domesticated  the  ox  and  learned  the  rudiments 
of  agriculture.  They  have  now  been  living  for  ages  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  a  nomadic  and  a  definitely  settled 
life.  The  climate  and  meteorological  conditions  of  South 
Africa  have  retarded  the  evolution  of  true  civilisation. 
Tribes  are  compelled  to  remove  by  disappearance  of  wood, 
by  want  of  water  and  pasture,  exhaustion  of  soil  and  other 
causes.  Hence,  a  powerful  incentive  to  peaceful  changes 
of  settlement  within  a  limited  area,  but  also  to  wars  of 
conquest  and  wholesale  movements  of  armed  populations. 
In  the  face  of  recent  criticism,  I  hesitate  to  assert  that 
mother-right  (or  kinship  traced  only  through  women)  and 
totemism  are  invariable    notes  of  savagery.      There  can, 

*wever,  be  no  question  that  these  institutions  tend  to 

d  ar  with  the  higher  organisation  of  agricultural  and 

ife.     The  accumulation  of  property,  in  the  shape 

other  food  stores,  the  preservation  intact  of 
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the  cultivated  land,  and  its  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  involve  continuous  and  elaborate 
preparations  for  defence  and  for  attack.  The  inevitable 
result  is  to  unite  the  whole  community  round  a  permanent 
leader  or  chief,  and  to  efface  mother-right  (where  it 
subsists),  and  usually  to  change  it  into  Agnation,  or  the 
reckoning  of  kinship  through  the  father  only. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  Bantu  everywhere  under  a 
patriarchal  rule,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  despotic 
in  its  character.  The  position  of  women  is  proportionately 
depressed.  Though  not  slaves,  they  are  held  in  perpetual 
tutelage,  like  the  women  of  old  Rome,  where  in  prehistoric 
times  a  similar  condition  of  society  and  civilisation  gave 
birth  to  the  race  that  conquered  the  world.  Women, 
among  the  Bechuana,  are  degraded  to  field-  and  household- 
drudges,  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  rear  children  and  till 
the  fields. 

But  remains  of  a  different  state  of  things,  in  which  mother- 
right  prevailed,  are  not  wanting.  The  influence  of  the 
maternal  uncle  is  usually  regarded  as  an  index  of  mother- 
right.  Among  the  Basuto  this  is  well  marked.  The  eldest 
maternal  uncle  enjoys  special  rights  over  the  sister's 
children.  His  duties  towards  them  commence  with  their 
birth,  and  it  is  he  who  presides  at  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
He  is  entitled  in  return  to  a  share  of  the  spoil  taken  by  his 
nephews  in  war,  as  well  as  of  the  game  they  kill.  The 
price  of  a  bride  is  usually  paid  in  cattle.  A  portion  of  this 
cattle  goes  to  the  eldest  maternal  uncle;  and  he  is  expected 
to  take  care  of  the  bride  and  her  children,  and  to  sup- 
ply  her  with  anything  she  may  require.*  The  Ovaherer6 
of  Damara-land,  now  German  territory,  more  backward  in 
general  culture  than  their  eastern  brethren,  are  distinguished 
for  the  consideration  paid  to  their  women.  Descent  is 
reckoned,  for  most  purposes,  through  the  mother.      The 

'  Casalis,  Lts  Bassoulos,  p.  190  (Eng.  ed.  p.  180).  Capt  of  Good  H^pe. 
fCff>.  of  th(  Ctrr^rnment  Comm.  on  Na/ive  Ixtws  and  Customs  ( 1883),  App.  p.  22. 
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children  belong  to  her  eanda^  or  gens,  and  derive  their 
right  to  property  through  her.^  A  man's  sister's  children, 
therefore,  not  his  own,  inherit  from  him.  So,  among  the 
Bayeye  of  Lake  Ngami,  who  like  the  Ovahererd  have  an  infu- 
sion of  Hottentot  blood,  no  chief  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  but 
by  his  sister's  son.*  The  Hottentots  proper  appear  to  re- 
present the  vanguard  of  the  Bantu  invasion.  Both  in  their 
physical  traits  and  in  their  language  Bushman  influence 
is  apparent.  They  were,  as  might  be  expected,  on  a  lower 
step  of  culture  than  the  Bantu  peoples  strictly  so  called. 
Contact  with  civilisation,  however,  has  greatly  changed 
them,  and  our  information  as  to  their  primitive  condition  is 
very  fragmentary.  As  far  as  we  can  trace,  their  women 
have  hardly  entered  upon  that  long  martyrdom  in  the  cause 
of  civilisation  which  has  been  so  sad  a  necessity  of  progress. 
In  every  Hottentot's  house  the  wife  is  supreme.  Her 
husband,  poor  fellow !  though  he  may  wield  wide  power 
and  influence  out  of  doors,  at  home  dare  not  even  take  a 
mouthful  of  sour  milk  out  of  the  household  vat  without  her 
leave.  Nor  is  a  woman's  realm  limited  to  her  husband. 
There  seems  a  special  relationship  between  brother  and 
sister.  The  highest  oath  a  man  can  take  is  to  swear  by  his 
eldest  sister;  and  if  he  abuse  this  name  he  forfeits  to  her 
his  finest  cows  and  sheep.*  Women  having  this  position, 
we  might  anticipate  other  remains  of  mother-right  in 
Hottentot  custom.  There  are  indeed  traces  of  it,  both 
in  their  jurisprudence  and  language ;  but,  whether  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  or  from  any  other  cause,  those 
traces  are  too  few  and  uncertain  to  lead  to  any  definite 
result. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  totemism,  let  me  first 
observe  that,  whether  or  not  it  be  an   invariable  note  of 

»  South  African  Folk^lMre  Jowmal,  vol.  i.,  p.  4a     Copt  Comm.  Rep.^  App. 

p.  401. 

»  South  African  Folk- 1 jort  Journal^  vol.  ii..  p.  37. 
•  Hahn,  Tsuni\]^oam^  pp.  19,  ai. 
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savagery,  totemism  is  a  purely  savage  institution.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  not  expect  to  find  it  in  full  force  among  the 
Bantu.  All  we  can  expect  to  discover  are  better  or  worse 
preserved  survivals.  The  well-known  passage  in  Living- 
stone's   first  book  tells  us  that   "  the   different  Bechuana 

tribes  are  named  after  certain  animals, The  term 

Bakatla  means  '  they  of  the  monkey  ; '  Bakuena,  '  they  of 
the  alligator ; '  Batlapi,  *  they  of  the  fish  ; '  each  tribe  having 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called. 
They  also  use  the  word  *  bina,<  to  dance,  in  reference  to 
the  custom  of  thus  naming  themselves,  so  that,  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  what  tribe  they  belong  to,  you  say, 
*  What  do  you  dance  ?  '  \i  would  seem  as  if  that  had  been 
part  of  the  worship  of  old.  A  tribe  never  eats  the  animal 
which  is  its  namesake,  using  the  term  '  ila,'  hate  or  dread, 
in  reference  to  killing  it.  We  find  traces  of  many  ancient 
tribes  in  the  country  in  individual  members  of  those  now 
extinct,  as  the  Batau,  *  they  of  the  lion  ; '  the  Banoga, '  they 
of  the  serpent ; '  though  no  such  tribes  now  exist."  ^  But 
the  evidence  does  not  stop  here.  Casalis,  after  giving 
additional  designations — Banare,  they  of  the  buffalo ; 
Batlou,  they  of  the  elephant ;  Banuku,  they  of  the  porcupine  ; 
Bamorara,  they  of  the  wild  vine — adds  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  "  The  Bakuena  call  the  crocodile  their  father  ;  they 
celebrate  it  in  their  festivals,  they  swear  by  it,  and  make  an 
incision  resembling  the  mouth  of  this  animal  in  the  ears  of 
their  cattle,  by  which  they  distinguish  them  from  others. 
The  head  of  the  family,  which  ranks  first  in  the  tribe, 
receives  the  title  of  Great  Man  of  the  Crocodile.  No  one 
dares  cat  the  flesh  or  clothe  4iimself  with  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  the  name  of  which  he  bears.  If  this  animal  is 
hurtful,  as  the  lion  for  instance,  it  may  not  be  killed  with- 
out great  apologies  being  made  to  it,  and  its  pardon  being 
asked.     Purification  is   necessary  after  the  commission  of 

'   Livingstone,  Afissionary  Travels^  p.  13. 
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such  a  sacrilege."*  Additional  particulars  are  given  by 
Arbousset  and  Daumas.  The  Baperi  are  commonly  called 
Banoku,  they  of  the  porcupine.  **  Their  great  oath  is 
that  of  ka  noku^  by  the  porcupine,  because  the  majority 
of  them  sing^  to  use  the  consecrated  phrase,  intimating 
that  they  feast,  worship,  or  revere  that  animal.  .  .  .  When 
they  see  anyone  maltreat  that  animal,  they  afflict  them- 
selves, grieve,  collect  with  religious  care  the  quills,  if  it 
has  been  killed,  spit  upon  them,  and  rub  their  eyebrows 
with  them,  saying,  *  They  have  slain  our  brother,  our 
master,  one  of  ours,  him  whom  we  sing.'  They  fear  that 
they  will  die  if  they  eat  the  flesh  of  one.'" 

In  this  passage  I  daresay  you  will  have  noticed  that  not 
all  the  Baperi,  but  only  the  majority  of  them,  are  Banoku. 
This  throws  light  on  the  loose  phraseology  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  information. 
The  last-quoted  authors  on  a  later  page  explicitly  define 
their  use  of  the  word  tribe  to  mean  family ^  illustrating  it 
by  reference  to  these  totemistic  superstitions.*  Accord- 
ingly! the  Baperi  did  not  all  belong  to  the  gens  or  clan,  as 
we  should  say,  of  the  porcupine ;  it  only  predominated  in 
their  organisation  and  territory.  I  have  not  noticed  in  the 
authorities  I  have  hitherto  quoted  any  reference  to  mar- 
riage-prohibitions. Mr.  Lionel  Decle,  however,  in  de- 
scribing the  totemism  of  a  more  northerly  people  of  the 
Bantu  stock,  the  Waganda,  says  expressly  that  **  no  man 
can  marry  in  his  own  clan."  *  Among  all  these  peoples 
the  clan  would  appear  to  descend  from  father  to  son.     The 

'  Casalis,  TTU  Basutos  (Eng.  edit.),  p.  21 1.  I  cannot  at  this  nxxnent  rder 
to  the  original  French,  but  possibly  we  should  read  :  '*  Evtm  if  this  animal  is 
hunfiil."  &c. 

'  Arbousset  and  Daumas,  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Tomr  to  tk*  North- 

'  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cap€  of  Good  Hofe,  translated  by  Brown  (Cape  Town, 

•  p.  176.     Other  particulars  follow,  which  I  have  not  thought  necesary  to 

t^  p.  213.     Cf.  p.  169. 

:le.  'Jhrte  Years  im  Saz\^  S^u/A  J/n'ia^  p.  443. 
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less  cultured  Ovaherer6,  as  we  have  seen,  trace  descent  of 
the  eanda  through  the  mother.  It  remains  to  be  added 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  mes^e 
reports  we  possess,  the  eanda  is  exogamic  and  bears  the 
name  of  a  totem,  each  eanda  having  "  its  peculiar  rites  and 
superstitions." ' 

In  fact,  the  only  branches  of  the  Bantu  race  among 
which  no  certain  traces  of  totemism  and  but  few  of  mother- 
right  are  found,  are  the  Amazulu  and  their  allied  tribes ; 
and  they  are  precisely  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Bantu 
peoples.  The  Bechuana  yield  very  substantial  remnants  of 
totemism,  and  side  by  side,  though  not  organically  con- 
nected, with  them  traces  of  mother-right.  While  in  the  less 
advanced  branches  of  the  race  mother-right  is  still  strong 
and  unsubdued  by  the  patriarchal  economy,  and  it  is 
organically  connected  with  totemism.  Thus  the  Bantu 
present  a  graduated  series  of  social  stages.  On  the  lowest 
of  them,  though  the  totem-sacrifice  has  not  been  reported, 
totemism  is  yet  flourishing,  and  patriarchal  and  pastoral 
institutions  are  struggling  with  it.  On  the  highest  it  has 
disappeared  with  almost  all  its  characteristic  accompani- 
ments. There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bantu 
race  has  emerged  from  a  nomadic  savagery  organised  on 
the  basis  of  totemism  and  mother-right.  The  question  is, 
How.  if  so,  has  ancestor-worship  developed  and  supplanted 
totemism  ? 

1  answer  that  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  growth 
of  the  patriarchal  system.  The  more  highly  the  patriarchal 
system  is  organised — the  more  absolute  becomes  the  power 
ot  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  under  him  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs  and  the  heads  of  families — the  more  the  original 
totemistic  superstitions  tend  to  disappear,  until  they  are 
altogether  lost  and  forgotten.  The  Bushmen  appear  to 
b<'lieve  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead,  though  even 

'  Anderson,  Laki  Ngumi,^,  ill,  Qi,  South  African  Folk- Lore  Journal , 
voL  L,  pp.  40,  4S- 
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some  men  at  all  events — can  change  their  shapes  at  will. 
It  is  their  universal  belief  that  the  dead  come  back  in  brute- 
form,  and  in  that  form  their  departed  friends  receive 
reverence  and  offerings. 

The  head  of  the  clan  bears  the  clan  name  in  an  emphatic 
shape.  The  Bataung,  as  you  will  remember,  are  the  Lion- 
clan.  Accordingly  their  chief  is  the  Lion-man  (Motaung, 
he  of  the  lion).^  He  represents,  as  it  were,  the  lion.  The 
Bakwena  are  the  Crocodile-clan.  Their  chief  is  the  Great 
Man  of  the  Crocodile.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the 
crocodile  is  called  by  the  Bakwena  "one  of  them,  their 
master,  their  Father ;  "  *  and  that  the  Baperi  speak  of  the 
porcupine  in  similar  terms.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
the  totem-animal  of  the  Bataung  and  other  tribes.  This  is 
precisely  the  way  in  which  the  chief  would  be  regarded. 
He  too  is  "  one  of  them,  their  master,  their  father.*'  After 
death  the  chief  appears  in  the  form  of  some  powerful 
animal.  For  example,  among  the  Barotse  he  takes  the  form 
of  a  hippopotamus.  *  I  have  not  indeed  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  chief  comes  back  in  the  form  of  the  totem -animal. 
Perhaps  the  dissolution  of  Bantu  society  and  religion  has 
now  proceeded  too  far  for  us  to  recover  any  such  belief,  if 
it  ever  existed.  It  was  the  belief  of  some  at  all  events  of 
the  North  American  tribes  that  a  clansman  after  death 
assumed  the  form  of  the  totem-animal.  *  And  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  put  our  fingers  on  any  similar  evidence 
in  respect  to  the  Bantu,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  was 
the  link,  now  snapped  asunder,  between  totemism  and 
ancestor-worship  in  South  Africa.  Once  totemism  began 
to  fall  into  the  background,  the  posthumous  assumption  of 
totem-form  would  tend  to  be  confined  first  of  all  to  the  chief. 


'  Arbousset,  p.  213.     The  Lion-clan  existed  as  a  political  unit  in  the  time 
of  Arbousset  and  Daumas,  though  it  had  disappeared  by  Livingstone's  day. 

•  Arbousset,  loc,  cit. 

■  Dede,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  p.  74. 

*  Frazer,  Totemism,  p.  36,  citing  several  authorities* 
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can  hear  him,  see  him,  they  know  his  ways,  they  can 
take  his  commands  from  his  own  lips,  and  whether  he  be 
pleased  or  displeased  the  mood  is  manifested  directly. 
But  when  death  has  conferred  mystery  upon  him,  the 
reverence  for  a  father  rises  into  worship.  The  chief  of  a 
tribe  is  but  a  father  on  a  larger  scale.  He  gives  his  name 
to  the  tribe,  and  the  tribesmen  are  in  a  sense  his  children. 
Hence,  when  a  chief  takes-on  the  mystery  of  death,  the 
whole  tribe  which  has  lately  quailed  before  his  rage  or 
rejoiced  in  his  pleasure  and  his  might,  believing  that  his 
anger  and  his  power  are  not  less  than  before  but  all  the 
greater,  because  manifested  by  methods  terrifying  in  that 
they  come  not  under  observation  and  their  results— drought, 
sickness,  defeat  in  battle,  and  the  like — are  only  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  witch-doctor,  render  to  him  the  heightened 
service  of  worship.  He  becomes  part  of  the  tribal  religion, 
for  the  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  part,  until 
another  dead  chief,  or  some  more  striking  personage,  real 
or  imaginary,  supplants  him. 

Patriarchy,  or  government  by  the  father  or  the  eldest 
male  of  the  family,  is  not  identical  with  father-right,  or  the 
recognition  of  blood  on  the  father's  side  only.  But  the  two 
institutions  tend  to  coincide.  Patriarchal  government 
loosens  the  ties  of  mother-right,  and  eventually  succeeds  in 
effacing  them.  It  does  not  always  succeed  in  substituting 
father-right,  though  the  paternal  blood  always  becomes  the 
more  potent  bond.  This  process,  as  I  pointed  out  last  year, 
tends  to  collect  the  kin  and  consolidate  it  with  the  local 
group.  When  we  have  a  totemic  clan  thus  consolidated 
with  the  local  group  and  under  patriarchal  rule,  we  have  the 
conditions  for  the  evolution  of  totemism  into  ancestor- 
worship.  It  only  remains  to  ask  by  what  avenue  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  accomplished. 

A  belief  in  transformation  and  impermanence  of  form  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  totemism  ;  and  it  is  found  in  strong 
force  among  the  Bantu.     They  commonly  hold  that  men — 
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form,  and  in  that  form  their  departed  friends  receive 
reverence  and  offerings. 

The  head  of  the  clan  bears  the  clan  name  in  an  emphatic 
shape.  The  Bataung,  as  you  will  remember,  are  the  Lion- 
clan.  Accordingly  their  chief  is  the  Lion-man  (Motaung, 
he  of  the  lion).^  He  represents,  as  it  were,  the  lion.  The 
Bakwena  are  the  Crocodile-clan.  Their  chief  is  the  Great 
Man  of  the  Crocodile.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the 
crocodile  is  called  by  the  Bakwena  "one  of  them,  their 
master,  their  Father ;  "  '  and  that  the  Baperi  speak  of  the 
porcupine  in  similar  terms.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
the  totem-animal  of  the  Bataung  and  other  tribes.  This  is 
precisely  the  way  in  which  the  chief  would  be  regarded. 
He  too  is  "  one  of  them,  their  master,  their  father."  After 
death  the  chief  appears  in  the  form  of  some  powerful 
animal.  For  example,  among  the  Barotse  he  takes  the  form 
of  a  hippopotamus. '  I  have  not  indeed  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  chief  comes  back  in  the  form  of  the  totem-animal. 
Perhaps  the  dissolution  of  Bantu  society  and  religion  has 
now  proceeded  too  far  for  us  to  recover  any  such  belief,  if 
it  ever  existed-  It  was  the  belief  of  some  at  all  events  of 
the  North  American  tribes  that  a  clansman  after  death 
assumed  the  form  of  the  totem-animal.  ^  And  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  put  our  fingers  on  any  similar  evidence 
in  respect  to  the  Bantu,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  was 
the  link,  now  snapped  asunder,  between  totemism  and 
ancestor-worship  in  South  Africa.  Once  totemism  began 
to  fall  into  the  background,  the  posthumous  assumption  of 
totem-form  would  tend  to  be  confined  first  of  all  to  the  chief. 


*  Arboosset,  p.  2I>     The  Lion-cUn  existed  as  a  political  unit  in  the  time 
nf  Arboosset  and  Dauroas,  though  it  had  disappeared  by  Livingstoiie's  day. 
«  Arbousset,  loc.  Hi. 

■  Dccle,  Tkru  Years  in  Savagt  Afrua^  p.  74. 
^  Frazer,  Totemism^  p.  36,  dting  several  aothoritiei. 
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In  other  words,  he  who  was  in  his  lifetime  emphatically 
the  Lion-man,  the  Crocodile-man,  the  Porcupine-man,  the 
Elephant-man,  the  Hippopotamus-man,  would  longest  pre- 
serve the  totem-form  after  death,  especially  in  the  cases 
where  the  totem  was  a  beast  to  be  dreaded  for  its  size, 
physical  powers,  and  propensities  to  mischief.  Ultimately 
this  appropriation  would  be  dropped,  and  a  dead  man,  be 
he  chief  or  another,  would  reappear  in  any  suitable  form  as 
conceived  by  the  survivors. 

This  of  course  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  But  it  has  seemed 
worth  while,  in  view  of  recent  discussions,  to  try  to  show 
how  totemism  might  conceivably,  by  the  change  from 
mother-right  to  father-right,  or  at  least  to  patriarchy,  and 
the  consequent  identification  of  the  local  organisation  with 
the  clan,  pass  into  something  like  a  tribal  cult,  and 
ultimately  into  ancestor- worship.  I  took  up  so  much  of 
your  time  last  year  in  discussing  questions  relating  to 
totemism  that  I  did  not  intend  to  bore  you  with  the  subject 
to-night.  1  hope  you  will  not  think  that  it  is  like  King 
Charles's  head,  and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  my  lucubrations. 
In  any  case  I  offer  the  most  humble  apologies.  Happily, 
by  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  Society,  you  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  troubled  with  it  again. 

I  owe  you  these  apologies  all  the  more  because  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  solved  any  of  the  problems  I  have  touched. 
That  is  a  task  far  beyond  what  I  set  myself  to  do,  probably 
far  beyond  our  present  knowledge,  and  in  any  case 
demanding  the  collation  of  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  suggest  some  ways 
in  which  the  folklore  of  South  Africa  may  contribute  to 
their  solution.  Most  of  my  illustrations  have  been  taken 
from  tribes  in  British  territory.  The  vast  extent  of  our 
African  possessions  embraces  peoples  in  almost  every 
stage  of  culture.  On  that  continent  alone,  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  thus  finds  us  in  a  position  which  is 
unique  in  its  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  anthro- 
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pological  science.  As  you  will  have  read  in  the  Council's 
Annual  Report,  the  Anthropological  Institute  and  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society  have  joined  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
importance  of  seizing  those  opportunities  in  the  countries 
we  have  lately  added  to  the  empire.  We  must  not  think 
that  already  we  know  enough  about  the  coloured  peoples 
of  South  Africa.  On  the  contrary,  our  information  is  of  a 
very  fragmentary  and  often,  uncertain  character.  The 
great  blanks  must  be  filled ;  it  must  be  systematised  and 
rendered  intelligible.  For  such  purposes  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive enquiry  is  needed.  The  first  consideration  we 
have  put  forward  in  the  memorial  we  have  presented  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  is  the  proper  government  and  well-being 
of  the  native  tribes  beneath  our  swav.  This  is  the  prime 
consideration  to  a  statesman ;  and  we  believe  that  by  no 
means  as  effectual  as  the  methodical  study  of  the  people 
and  their  customs  and  beliefs  can  their  proper  government 
be  secured.  No  ruler  who  does  not  understand  his  subjects 
can  govern  them  for  the  best  advantage,  either  theirs  or 
his.  Surely  the  time  has  come  to  abandon  our  old  igno- 
rant, unsympathetic,  though  often  well-meaning,  fashion 
of  muddling  along.  It  has  led  in  the  past  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  to  endless  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  With 
the  new  century  let  us  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  history 
of  our  dealings  with  savage  and  half-civilised  nations,  and 
write  on  an  unstained  page  our  resolution  to  seek  a  more 
excellent  way. 

But  we  have  ventured  to  urge  another  consideration — 
the  interests  of  anthropological  science,  interests  only  to 
be  subordinated  to  those  of  actual  government.  For  when 
in  all  directions  the  speculative  science  of  to-day  becomes 
the  practical  and  applied  science  of  to-morrow,  who  shall 
venture  to  deny  such  a  possibility  to  anthropology?  I  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  German  government,  clcarcr^in 
rception  and  more  prompt  in  execution  than  ours,  spent 
the  year  1898  upon  anthropological  explorations  no  less 
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a  sum  than  £2^^000.  The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at 
Washington  costs  40,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  that  is  by  no 
means  all  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
spending  upon  the  anthropolc^y  of  a  single  race.  The 
government  of  India,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Risley,  and  thanks  to  the  statesmanlike  grasp  and  energy 
of  Lord  Curzon,  is  taking  measures  for  an  Ethnographical 
Survey  of  that  teeming  empire.  Among  our  self-ruling 
colonies,  Cape  Colony  and  Queensland  have  been  foremost  • 
in  recognising  the  political  necessity  of  an  accurate 
register  of  the  customs  and  institutions,  ay,  the  prejudices 
and  superstitions,  of  the  coloured  peoples  beneath  their 
sway.  And  there  are  signs  that  the  latter  and  more  than 
one  of  her  sister-states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
are  prepared  to  go  further,  and  to  assist  in  gathering  such 
information  for  purely  scientific  purposes.  The  mother- 
countr)-  in  her  turn  will  surrly  show  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
duties  of  a  civilised  nation.  We  are  helping  vigorously  to 
macadamise  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  modern  commerce. 
The  material  prosperity  of  ourselves  and  others — perad- 
venture.  higher  benefits  too — ^will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
stiam-rolier.  It  will  certainly  destroy  much  that  can  never 
be  rrpiac  ed,  much  that  is  picturesque^  much  that  is  capable, 
rightly  construed,  of  yielding  instruction  as  to  the  past  of 
humanity.  In  the  "  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  " 
Inrfort:  the  dawn  of  history,  the  destiny  of  the  nations  was 
being  shaped  by  forces,  which  it  is  the  endeavour  of 
anthropology  to  understand  and  account  for.  The  deter- 
mination and  the  measurement  of  those  forces  can  hardly 
tail  to  bring  forth  practical  results.  However  this  may  be, 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  unless  the  intelligent  curiosity  of 
mankind  will,  as  the  ages  roll  onward,  be  more  and  more 
drawn  to  questions  concerning  it  so  vitally  as  the  story  of 
its  own  early  stniggles  with  nature  and  its  first  futile 
guesses  at  the  unsearchable  riddle  of  things.  To  have 
missed  an  opportunity  like  the  present  of  accumulating  a 
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large  body  of  evidence  within  and  beyond  (for  if  the 
movement  be  once  started  I  trust  it  will  not  stop  within  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony)  our  new  posses- 
sionsi  will  then  be  seen  to  have  incurred  a  responsibility  and 
a  reproach  which  we  are  seeking  to  spare  our  country  and 
our  government. 

•  Considerations  like  these,  moreover,  touch  in  appropriate 
degree  everyone  of  us.  The  unparalleled  changes  wrought 
by  the  nineteenth  century  have  swept  away  for  ever  much 
that  remained  to  us  of  the  ideas  and  the  practices  of  our 
remote  forefathers.  Whatever  the  twentieth  century  may 
do  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  in  Britain  at  least 
complete  the  work  of  the  nineteenth.  The  muse  of  folk- 
lore is  inexorable  as  the  sibyl.  Of  no  other  science  are  the 
materials  disappearing  so  rapidly.  That  for  which  we  will 
not  pay  the  price  to-day  will  become  fuel  for  the  devouring 
fire  of  civilisation,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  repent  in  vain 
our  refusal  or  neglect.  Of  the  two  tasks  before  us  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  work  of  collection  is  the  more  pressing.  For  the 
framing  of  hypotheses  we  can  wait  the  leisure  of  a  later 
day.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  observation  of  phenomena 
which  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence.  A  single  new 
fact  carefully  observed  and  rigorously  reported  is  just  now 
more  than  ever  worth  a  hundred  of  the  most  brilliant 
hypotheses.  In  this  Society  we  rightly  insist  upon  the 
study  of  the  phenomena.  But  I  hope  we  shall  yet  more 
strenuously  urge  the  prior  duty  of  ascertaining  and  record- 
ing them,  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
paramount  necessity  of  literal  exactness  in  so  doing.  Thus 
the  Folk-Lore  Society  will  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  being 
with  more  abundant  success,  and  establish  a  lasting  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  all  serious  students  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  human  institutions  and  culture. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland,  President  1900. 
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BY  BLSANOR  HULL. 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  2%th  November y  1900.) 

Though  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  during  the 
last  few  years  to  the  study  of  "  tabus/'  and  to  the  elucidation 
of  their  bearing  upon  primitive  ideas  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  though  nearly  every  nation  has  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution in  furnishing  examples  of  this  curious  survival 
of  primitive  custom,  the  literature  of  Ireland  and  the  pagan 
ideas  belong^ing  to  our  own  Gaelic  stock  have,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  yet  been  even  cursorily  examined  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  our  own  islands  on  this  question.     In  the  very  able  books 
put  forth  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Mr.  Frank  Jevons,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  the  entire  world  is  ransacked  for  data ;    but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  tabus  of  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland 
are  so  much  as  mentioned.     Yet  we  cannot  take  up  any 
ancient    Irish   romance   without    being    immediately   con- 
fronted  by  tabus  of   the   most  pronounced  kind.      Their 
influence  pervades  almost  every  piece  of  ancient  Gaelic 
imaginative  literature;    their  mysterious  power  encircles 
the  life  of  every  notable  Gaelic  hero.     There  is,  perhaps,  no 
ancient  literature  in  which  they  play  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
Tribal,  ancestral,  or  personal  tabus  (called  in  Irish  litera- 
ture geasa)  hem  in  the  actions  of  all  the  chief  personages  of 
Irish  romance.     They  are  imposed  sometimes  at  or  even 
before  birth,  sometimes  at  critical  moments  in  the  career ; 
in  either  case  the  breaking   of  them  portends  death  or 
disaster  to  the  individual.      In  some  instances  every  act 
from  the  moment  of  birth  to  death  is  determined  by  these 
solemn  harbingers  of  destiny ;   whether  the  individual  is  or 
is   not  conscious  of  them,  he   cannot  escape  from  their 
doom. 
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large  body  of  evidence  within  and  beyond  (for  if  the 
movement  be  once  started  I  trust  it  will  not  stop  within  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony)  our  new  posses- 
sions, will  then  be  seen  to  have  incurred  a  responsibility  and 
a  reproach  which  we  are  seeking  to  spare  our  country  and 
our  government. 

Considerations  like  these,  moreover,  touch  in  appropriate 
degree  everyone  of  us.  The  unparalleled  changes  wrought 
by  the  nineteenth  century  have  swept  away  for  ever  much 
that  remained  to  us  of  the  ideas  and  the  practices  of  our 
remote  forefathers.  Whatever  the  twentieth  century  may 
do  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  in  Britain  at  least 
complete  the  work  of  the  nineteenth.  The  muse  of  folk- 
lore is  inexorable  as  the  sibyl.  Of  no  other  science  are  the 
materials  disappearing  so  rapidly.  That  for  which  we  ^ill 
not  pay  the  price  to-day  will  become  fuel  for  the  devouring 
fire  of  civilisation,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  repent  in  vain 
our  refusal  or  neglect.  Of  the  two  tasks  before  us  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  work  of  collection  is  the  more  pressing.  For  the 
framing  of  hypotheses  we  can  wait  the  leisure  of  a  later 
day.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  observation  of  phenomena 
which  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence.  A  single  new 
fact  carefully  observed  and  rigorously  reported  is  just  now 
more  than  ever  worth  a  hundred  of  the  most  brilliant 
hypotheses.  In  this  Society  we  rightly  insist  upon  the 
study  of  the  phenomena.  But  I  hope  we  shall  yet  more 
strenuously  urge  the  prior  duty  of  ascertaining  and  record- 
ing them,  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
paramount  necessity  of  literal  exactness  in  so  doing.  Thus 
the  Folk-Lore  Society  will  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  being 
with  more  abundant  success,  and  establish  a  lasting  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  all  serious  students  of  the  origin  and 
h  of  human  institutions  and  culture. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland,  President  1900. 
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Though  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  during  the 
last  few  years  to  the  study  of  "  tabus,"  and  to  the  elucidation 
of  their  bearing  upon  primitive  ideas  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  though  nearly  every  nation  has  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution in  furnishing  examples  of  this  curious  survival 
of  primitive  custom,  the  literature  of  Ireland  and  the  pagan 
ideas  belonging  to  our  own  Gaelic  stock  have,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  yet  been  even  cursorily  examined  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  our  own  islands  on  this  question.     In  the  very  able  books 
put  forth  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Mr.  Frank  Jevons,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  the  entire  world  is  ransacked  for  data ;    but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  tabus  of  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland 
are  so  much  as  mentioned.     Yet  we  cannot  take  up  any 
ancient    Irish    romance    without    being    immediately   con- 
fronted by  tabus   of   the    most  pronounced  kind.      Their 
influence  per\'ades  almost  every  piece  of  ancient  Gaelic 
imaginative   literature ;     their  mysterious  power  encircles 
the  life  of  every  notable  Gaelic  hero.     There  is,  perhaps,  no 
ancient  literature  in  which  they  play  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
Tribal,  ancestral,  or  personal  tabus  (called  in  Irish  litera- 
ture geasa)  hem  in  the  actions  of  all  the  chief  personages  of 
Irish  romance.     They  are  imposed  sometimes  at  or  even 
before  birth,  sometimes  at  critical  moments  in  the  career  ; 
in   either  case  the  breaking   of   them   portends   death   or 
disaster  to  the  individual.      In  some  instances  every  act 
from  the  moment  of  birth  to  death  is  determined  by  these 
solemn  harbingers  of  destiny  ;   whether  the  individual  is  or 
is   not  conscious  of   them,  he    cannot  escape   from  their 
doom. 
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We  must  not  disregard  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  complicated  system  of  tabus  in  the  social  and  political 
order  of  things  in  ancient  Ireland,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  largely  from  romance 
literature.  The  old  romance  of  Ireland  undoubtedly  pre- 
serves for  us  traditions  of  a  time  anterior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  these  islands^  and  one  of  its  chief 
claims  to  the  attention  of  students  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  enshrines  for  us  many  of  the  pagan  beliefs,  modes  of 
life,  and  customs  of  the  early  Gael. 

In  these  romances  we  can  study  from  within  what  Rpman 
conquerors  and  Christian  missionaries  could  only  study 
from  without ;  and,  moreover,  could  only  study  with  minds 
strongly  imbued  with  the  superiority  of  their  own  system  of 
life,  and  incapable  of  comprehending,  even  had  they  wished 
to  do  so,  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  "barbarians'*  whom 
they  came  to  conquer  for  Caesar  or  for  Christ. 

If  we  would  correct  or  amplify  our  superficial  and  often 
misleading  ideas  drawn  from  Latin  sources,  as  to  the 
religious  belief  and  social  life  of  the  Celt,  it  is  largely  to 
Irish  literature  that  we  must  turn.  Elsewhere  the  pri- 
mitive lore  of  the  Western  Celt,  expressed  in  legend  and 
story,  has  to  a  large  extent  died  out  under  the  influx  of 
foreign  ideas  enforced  by  conquest  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  more  solid  written  literature.  But  in  Ireland  we 
possess  a  great  body  of  material  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a  pre-Christian  condition  of  life,  and  that  places  us  in 
relation  to  a  system  of  things  dating  back  to  a  remote 
pagan  antiquity.  Roman  civilisation,  which  eventually 
transformed  the  social  and  political  standpoint  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  made  itself  felt  only  in  a  minor  degree  in  Ireland. 
As  an  educational  and  religious  force  it  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  ;  as  a  political  and  social  force  its 
influence  was  almost  nil.  Ireland  retained  her  original 
tribal  laws  and  regulations,  and  her  ancient  system  of  rule 
and  land  tenure,  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  country 
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right  up  to  the  period  of  the  Tudors  ;   she  retains  even  to 
this  day  many  of  her  primitive  modes  of  thought. 

I  do  not  contend  that  Irish  pagan  romance  has,  in  all 
cases,  come   down   to  us  unchanged  by  later  influences. 
Not  only  have  the  inevitable  variations  due  to  verbal  repeti- 
tion continued  over  a  long  space  of  time  to  be  taken  into 
account,  we  have  also  to  allow  for  alterations  and  omissions 
purposely  made  by  the  scribes  and  compilers,  who  were  in 
the   majority   of  cases  Christian   bishops,  saints,  or  lay- 
brothers,  working  within  the  walls  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  various  monasteries.     It  is,  however,  much  to  the 
credit  of  these  clerical  compilers  that,  except  in  a  few  cases 
in  which  doctrines  directly  antagonistic  to  Christianity  were 
-nveyed  by  the  text,  these  changes  are  so  slight  that  they 
*■■    most  cases  be  detected  by  a  comparison  with  other 
••nwoi  C>he  same  story.     On  the  whole,  we  cannot  too 
hiflbif  pnite  tiac*enlightenment  of  monks  who  apparently 
bestowed  the  same  care  upon  the  collection  and  transcrip- 
tion of  the  tales  and  legends  of  their  pagan  forefathers  as 
tliey  did  upon  the  religious  dissertations,  homilies,  and  lives 
of  saints,  which  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  remaining 
tracts  belonging  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  Irish  literature. 

Now,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  it  is  in  the  more 
archaic  romances  that  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  geasa. 
.Again,  comparing  together  the  two  chief  cycles  into  which 
the  heroic  romance  of  Ireland  falls,  the  Cuchulainn  or 
Conchobhar  cycle,  and  the  Finn  or  Ossianic  cycle,  we  find 
that  it  is  in  the  former  cycle  that  geasa  or  tabus  play  the 
more  prominent  part.  This  is  not  to  prejudge  the  question 
as  to  the  comparative  age  of  the  two  sagas,  which  does  not 
concern  us  here  ;  it  merely  serves  to  emphasise  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  have  drawn  from  other  indications,  that 
we  possess  the  tales  of  the  Cuchulainn  saga,  as  a  whole, 
more  nearly  in  their  original  form  than  the  tales  of  the 
Finn  saga.  The  Cuchulainn  stories  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  bear,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  impress  of  hav- 
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on  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the  word  worship  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  worship  them.  This  belief,  arising 
in  savagery,  gains  in  strength  with  favouring  circumstances. 
It  does  not  literally  involve  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  for 
the  dead  are  gradually  forgotten.  Campbell,  who  early  in 
the  last  century  took  pains  to  obtain  from  the  memories  of 
the  people  lists  of  chiefs  of  various  Bechuana  tribes, 
succeeded  in  one  case  only  in  getting  the  names  of  as  many 
as  ten  deceased  chiefs ;  and  these  would  probably  not 
extend  to  more  than  five  or  six  generations. '  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  of  enquirers  that  peoples  in  the  lower 
culture  when  questioned  on  the  fate  of  their  forgotten 
dead,  affirm  that  their  existence  has  been  finally  terminated. 
But  in  fact  very  few  trouble  themselves  about  the  fate  of 
their  forgotten  dead ;  and  the  vagueness  characteristic  of 
their  other  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  supernatural 
attaches  to  this  also.  The  recently  dead  is  alone  remem- 
bered vividly  and  worshipped  earnestly.  "  Black  people," 
said  one  of  Callaway's  Zulu  friends,  "  do  not  worship  all 
Amatongo  indifferently,  that  is,  all  the  dead  of  their  tribe. 
Speaking  generally,  the  head  of  each  house  is  worshipped 
by  the  children  of  that  house ;  for  they  do  not  know  the 
ancients  who  are  dead,  nor  their  laud-giving  names,  nor 
[any  of]  their  names.      But  their  father  whom  they  knew  is 

the  head  by  whom  they  begin  and  end  in  their  prayer 

So  it  is  then,  although  they  worship  the  many  Amatongo 
of  their  tribe,  [thus]  making  a  great  fence  around  them- 
[selves]  for  their  protection  ;  yet  their  father  is  far  before 
all  others  when  they  worship  the  Amatongo."'  Behind 
their  father  stand  the  figures  of  a  few  others  whom  they 
remember ;  behind  them,  all  is  chaos.  They  would  not 
think  of  worshipping  a  father  in  his  lifetime.      Then  they 

•  Campbell,  TraveU  in  South  Afrua,  3rd  edit.,  1815,  p.  2o6l  IbkL,  Secomd 
Jourtuy^  1822,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1 79,  242. 

'  Callaway,  op.  fit.,  p.  144.  The  words  in  brackets  are  my  interpretation, 
not  Bishop  CalUi way's. 
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can  hear  him,  see  him,  they  know  his  ways,  they  can 
take  his  commands  from  his  own  lips,  and  whether  he  be 
pleased  or  displeased  the  mood  is  manifested  directly. 
But  when  death  has  conferred  mystery  upon  him,  the 
reverence  for  a  father  rises  into  worship.  The  chief  of  a 
tribe  is  but  a  father  on  a  larger  scale.  He  gives  his  name 
to  the  tribe,  and  the  tribesmen  are  in  a  sense  his  children. 
Hence,  when  a  chief  takes-on  the  mystery  of  death,  the 
whole  tribe  which  has  lately  quailed  before  his  rage  or 
rejoiced  in  his  pleasure  and  his  might,  believing  that  his 
anger  and  his  power  are  not  less  than  before  but  all  the 
greater,  because  manifested  by  methods  terrifying  in  that 
they  come  not  under  observation  and  their  results— drought, 
sickness,  defeat  in  battle,  and  the  like — are  only  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  witch-doctor,  render  to  him  the  heightened 
service  of  worship.  He  becomes  part  of  the  tribal  religrion, 
for  the  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  part,  until 
another  dead  chief,  or  some  more  striking  personage,  real 
or  imagrinary,  supplants  him. 

Patriarchy,  or  government  by  the  father  or  the  eldest 
male  of  the  family,  is  not  identical  with  father-right,  or  the 
recognition  of  blood  on  the  father's  side  only.  But  the  two 
institutions  tend  to  coincide.  Patriarchal  government 
loosens  the  ties  of  mother-right,  and  eventually  succeeds  in 
effacing  them.  It  does  not  always  succeed  in  substituting 
father-right,  though  the  paternal  blood  always  becomes  the 
more  potent  bond.  This  process,  as  I  pointed  out  last  year, 
tends  to  collect  the  kin  and  consolidate  it  with  the  local 
group.  When  we  have  a  totemic  clan  thus  consolidated 
with  the  local  group  and  under  patriarchal  rule,  we  have  the 
conditions  for  the  evolution  of  totemism  into  ancestor- 
worship.  It  only  remains  to  ask  by  what  avenue  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  accomplished. 

A  belief  in  transformation  and  impermanence  of  form  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  totemism  ;  and  it  is  found  in  strong 
force  among  the  Bantu.     They  commonly  hold  that  men — 

D  2 
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some  men  at  all  events — can  change  their  shapes  at  will. 
It  is  their  universal  belief  that  the  dead  come  back  in  brute- 
form,  and  in  that  form  their  departed  friends  receive 
reverence  and  offerings. 

The  head  of  the  clan  bears  the  clan  name  in  an  emphatic 
shape.     The  Bataung,  as  you  will  remember,  are  the  Lion- 
clan.     Accordingly  their  chief  is  the  Lion-man  (Motaung, 
he  of  the  lion).^     He  represents,  as  it  were,  the  lion.     The 
Bakwena  are  the  Crocodile-clan.     Their  chief  is  the  Great 
Man  of  the   Crocodile.     We  are  expressly  told  that  the 
crocodile  is  called  by  the  Bakwena  "one  of  them,  their 
master,  their  Father ;  "  '  and  that  the  Baperi  speak  of  the 
porcupine  in  similar  terms.     The  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
the  totem-animal  of  the  Bataung  and  other  tribes.     This  is 
precisely  the  way  in  which  the  chief  would  be  regarded. 
He  too  is  "  one  of  them,  their  master,  their  father."     After 
death   the   chief  appears  in  the   form  of  some   powerful 
animal.     For  example,  among  the  Barotse  he  takes  the  form 
of  a  hippopotamus.  '     I  have  not  indeed  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  chief  comes  back  in  the  form  of  the  totem -animal. 
Perhaps  the  dissolution  of  Bantu  society  and  religion  has 
now  proceeded  too  far  for  us  to  recover  any  such  belief,  if 
it  ever  existed.     It  was  the  belief  of  some  at  all  events  of 
the  North  American   tribes  that   a  clansman  after  death 
assumed  the  form  of  the  totem-animal.  ^     And  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  put  our  fingers  on  any  similar  evidence 
in  respect  to  the  Bantu,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  was 
the   link,   now   snapped   asunder,  between   totemism  and 
ancestor-worship  in  South  Africa.     Once  totemism  began 
to  fall  into  the  background,  the  posthumous  assumption  of 
totem-form  would  tend  to  be  confined  first  of  all  to  the  chief. 


*  Arboosset,  p.  2I>     The  Lion-cUn  existed  as  a  political  unit  in  the  time 
of  Arbousset  and  Daumas,  though  it  had  disappeared  by  Livingstone's  day. 

'  Arbousset,  loc.  cU. 

•  Decle,  TTkrtt  Years  in  Savag€  Africa^  p.  74. 

"^  Fnter^  Tciemitm,  p.  36,  citing  several  anthoritics. 
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In  other  words,  he  who  was  in  his  lifetime  emphatically 
the  Lion-man,  the  Crocodile-man,  the  Porcupine-man,  the 
Elephant-man,  the  Hippopotamus-man,  would  longest  pre- 
serve the  totem-form  after  death,  especially  in  the  cases 
where  the  totem  was  a  beast  to  be  dreaded  for  its  size, 
physical  powers,  and  propensities  to  mischief.  Ultimately 
this  appropriation  would  be  dropped,  and  a  dead  man,  be 
he  chief  or  another,  would  reappear  in  any  suitable  form  as 
conceived  by  the  survivors. 

This  of  course  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  But  it  has  seemed 
worth  while,  in  view  of  recent  discussions,  to  try  to  show 
how  totemism  might  conceivably,  by  the  change  from 
mother-right  to  father-right,  or  at  least  to  patriarchy,  and 
the  consequent  identification  of  the  local  organisation  with 
the  clan,  pass  into  something  like  a  tribal  cult,  and 
ultimately  into  ancestor-worship.  I  took  up  so  much  of 
your  time  last  year  in  discussing  questions  relating  to 
totemism  that  I  did  not  intend  to  bore  you  with  the  subject 
to-night.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  it  is  like  King 
Charles's  head,  and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  my  lucubrations. 
In  any  case  I  offer  the  most  humble  apologies.  Happily, 
by  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  Society,  you  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  troubled  with  it  again. 

I  owe  you  these  apologies  all  the  more  because  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  solved  any  of  the  problems  I  have  touched. 
That  is  a  task  far  beyond  what  I  set  myself  to  do,  probably 
far  beyond  our  present  knowledge,  and  in  any  case 
demanding  the  collation  of  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  suggest  some  ways 
in  which  the  folklore  of  South  Africa  may  contribute  to 
their  solution.  Most  of  my  illustrations  have  been  taken 
from  tribes  in  British  territory.  The  vast  extent  of  our 
African  possessions  embraces  peoples  in  almost  every 
stage  of  culture.  On  that  continent  alone,  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  thus  finds  us  in  a  position  which  is 
unique  in  its  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  anthro- 
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We  must  not  disregard  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  complicated  system  of  tabus  in  the  social  and  political 
order  of  things  in  ancient  Ireland,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  largely  from  romance 
literature.  The  old  romance  of  Ireland  undoubtedly  pre- 
serves for  us  traditions  of  a  time  anterior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  these  islands,  and  one  of  its  chiej 
claims  to  the  attention  of  students  is  derived  from  the  f;i 
that  it  enshrines  for  us  many  of  the  pagan  beliefs,  modes 
life,  and  customs  of  the  early  Gael. 

In  these  romances  we  can  study  from  within  what  R^ 
conquerors   and    Christian  missionaries   could   only 
from  without ;  and,  moreover,  could  only  study  with 
strongly  imbued  with  the  sup<'riority  of  their  own  systcJ 
life,  and  incapable  of  comprehending,  even  had  they  wbll 
to  do  so,  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  "barbarians**  who? 
they  came  to  conquer  for  Caesar  or  for  Christ. 

If  we  would  correct  or  amplify  our  superficial  and  often ' 
misleading  ideas  drawn  from  Latin  sources,  a^  to  ibc 
religious  belief  and  social  life  of  the  Celt,  it  is  largely  lo 
Irish  literature  that  we  must  turn.  Elsewhere  the  pri- 
mitive lore  of  the  Western  Celt,  expressed  in  legend  and 
story,  has  to  a  large  extent  died  out  under  the  influx  of 
foreign  ideas  enforced  by  conquest  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  more  solid  written  literature.  But  in  Ireland  we 
possess  a  great  body  of  material  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a  pre-Christian  condition  of  life,  and  that  places  us  in 
relation  to  a  system  of  things  dating  back  to  a  remote 
pagan  antiquity.  Roman  civilisation,  which  eventually 
transformed  the  soi  iai  and  political  standpoint  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  made  itself  felt  only  in  a  minor  degree  in  Ireland. 
As  an  educational  and  leligious  force  it  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  ;  as  a  political  and  social  force  its 
influence  was  almost  nil.  Ireland  retained  her  original 
tribal  laws  and  regulations,  and  her  ancient  system  of  rule 
and   land   tenure,  over  the   larger  portion  of  the  country 
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right  up  to  the  period  of  the  Tudors  ;    she  retains  even  to 
this  day  many  of  her  primitive  modes  of  thought. 

I  do  not  contend  that  Irish  pagan  romance  has,  in  all 
cases,  come   down    to   us  unchanged  by  later   influences. 
Not  only  have  the  inevitable  variations  due  to  verbal  repeti- 
tion continued  over  a  long  space  of  time  to  be  taken  into 
account,  we  have  also  to  allow  for  alterations  and  omissions 
purposely  made  by  the  scribes  and  compilers,  who  were  in 
the    majority   of   cases  Christian   bishops,  saints,  or   lay- 
brothers,  working  within  the  walls  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  various   monasteries.     It  is,   however,  much   to   the 
:redit  of  these  clerical  compilers  that,  except  in  a  few  cases 
in  which  doctrines  directly  antagonistic  to  Christianity  were 
-nveyed  by  the  text,  these  changes  are  so  slight  that  they 
caumost  cases  be  detected  by  a  comparison  with  other 
versions  *:he  same  story.     On  the  whole,  we  cannot  too 
highly  praise  t/?plight^^n^^^^t  of  monks  who  apparently 
bestowed  the  same  care^  ^^^  collection  and  transcrip- 
tion of  the  tales  and  legenP^  ^^^^^  pagan  forefathers  as 
they  did  upon  the  religious  diS^^^^^^^*  homilies,  and  lives 
of  saints,  which  make  up  the  l£^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  remaining 
tracts  belonging  to  the  oldest  stra^  ^^  ^"^'^  literature. 

Now,  as  we  should  naturally  eJj^^-^-l'^^^*^^  ^^^^  \ 
archaic  romances  that  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  lySf^""'  ' 
Again,  comparing  together  the  two  chief  cycles  into  w1&. 
the   heroic   romance   of   Ireland    falls,  the  Cuchulainn   or 
Conchobhar  cycle,  and  the  Finn  or  Ossianic  cycle,  we  find 
that  it  IS  in  the  former  cycle  that  geasa  or  tabus  play  the 
more  prominent  part.     This  is  not  to  prejudge  the  question 
as  to  the  comparative  age  of  the  two  sagas,  which  does  not 
concern  us  here  ;  it  merely  serves  to  emphasise  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  have  drawn  from  other  indications  that 
we  possess  the  tales  of  the  Cuchulainn  saga,  as  a  whole 
more  nearly  in  their  original   form  than  the  tales   of  the 
Finn   saga.     The  Cuchulainn   stories  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  bear,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  impress  of  hav- 
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ing  been  formed  in  one  single  stratum  of  social  life,  whereas  i 
the  Finn  cycle  comes  to  us  diversified  by  the  variations 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  handling  of  different  epochs  with 
different  ways  of  thought.     In  the  "Story  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grain ne,"  the  longest  and  most  impressive  of  the  Ossianic 
1  tales,  tabus  are  frequent,  and  of  terrible  import  ;  and  thu 
story  is,  as  we  should  expect,  probably  one  of  the   mosi 
L  ancient  of  the  cycle.     Elsewhere  they  play  a  much  less  im- 
portant  part  than  in  the  Cuchulainn  tales,  in  which  th* 
principal  actors  are  caught  round  and  controlled  from  birt 
to  death  in  a  web  of  minute  observances,  the  omission  ( 
commission  of  which  presaged  loss  of  honour  or  life,  eith 
to  themselves  or  to  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  pr 
tect     They  are  usually  spoken   of  as   "  solemn  druidi-i 
prohibitions  "   or  "  fearful  perilous  bonds  "  ^^Isfe'^true 
hero  can  avoid. 

From  a  literary  point  of  viewjjjgjijj^^^^g  infringe- 
ment of  geasa  is  the  motif ^^^   ^j  ^he  very  finest 
[scenes   in   the   heroic    roma^s.      For   instance,    in    the 
Ossianic  story  of  "The  Pj^fitof  Diarmuid  and  Grainne," 
to  which  we  have  allud^he  climax  of  the  tragedy  turns 
/  upon  an  unwittijj,ff  Aggression  of  geasa.     The  death  of 
Diarmuijjjii^^  by  his  destruction  of  the  wild  boar  of 
BgftftlTDan,  in  which  was  the   soul  of  his    own   foster- 
other,  unjustly  slain  by  Diarmuid's  father.     Now  a  pro- 
hibition had  been  laid  upon  Diarmuid  by  one  of  the  gods, 
Angus  of  the  Brugh,  his  special  protector,  that  he  was  never 
to  hunt  a  boar ;  but  this  tabu,  laid  upon  him  in  infancy,  is 
unknown  to  him.     Finn,  his  jealous  rival  and  sworn  foe,  is, 
however,  well  aware  of  it,  but  he  conceals  the  matter  until,' 
by  cunning  wiles,  he  has  persuaded  Diarmuid  to  join  in  the 
hunt  of  Ben  Gulban.     It  is  then  too  late.     "  By  my  word,  " 
quoth  Diarmuid,  "  it  is  to  slay  me  that  thou  hast  made  this 
hunt,  O  Finn ;  and  if  it  be  here  that  I  am  fated  to  die,  I 
have  no  power  to  shun  it, ''  and  he  rushes  forward  to  kill 
the  boar  whose  fate  is  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  his 
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own^  that  the  death  of  the  one  means  also  the  death  of  the 
other.  As  the  boar  falls  beneath  the  sword  of  Diarmuid, 
the  pains  of  death  overtake  the  hero  and  he  expires  at  his 
side.  The  sense  of  fatality  expressed  in  Diarmuid's  speech  I 
is  an  undertone  running  through  the  whole  of  Irish 
romantic  literature,  and  it  remains  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  Irish  peasant  of  to-day.  "  It  was  to  happen  ;  "  "  what 
is  to  happen,  must  happen,  "  is  his  belief  to-day.  "  It  is 
profitless  to  fly  from  death  ; ''  "  there  are  three  periods  of 
time  that  cannot  be  avoided  :  the  hour  of  death,  the  hour  of 
birth,  and  the  hour  of  conception,''  sang  his  forebears  a 
thousand  years  ago.  This  sense  of  an  irresistible  necessity  \ 
determining  the  periods  of  life  and  death,  combined  with ' 
the  finality  involved  in  the  destruction  (conscious  or 
unconscious)  of  the  tabus  whose  observance  have  hedged 
life  round  with  safety,  imparts  to  the  tales  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  overmastering  fate  that,  were  we  to  find  geasa  | 
playing  an  important  part  only  in  romantic  literature,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  they  were  introduced  solely 
with  a  dramatic  purpose.  But  this  is  not  so.  Geasa  seem 
to  have  controlled  the  lives,  not  of  imaginajy  personages 
only,  but  of  actual  chiefs  and  rulers  of  Ireland,  and  this  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  stretching  down  from  the  unchronicled 
years  of  barbarism  into  a  late  historical  period. 

There  is  in  existence  a  valuable  tract  called  the  Leabhar 
na ^'Ceart,  or  *'  ^ook  of  Rights,"^  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  rents  ^nd  tributes  payable  to  the  kings  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland.  This  tract,  though  doubtless  added  to 
and  altered  as  necessity  arose,  probably  dates  back  in  its 
original  form  to  the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  It  claims  to  have 
been  part  of  a  notable  book  called  the  Saltair  Chaisil,  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  its  original  form  by  St.  Benan, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  successor 
in  the  primacy  of  Armagh.  Now  to  this  important  work  is 
prefixed  a  shorter  tract  which  forms  a  sort  of  introduction 
•  Edited  ior  the  Celtic  Society  by  John  O* Donovan,  1847. 
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with  a  seventh,  and  that  it  was  counted  a  foot  in  advance 
towards  an  eighth,  and  that  it  was  a  strong  fifteenth  to- 
wards happiness  and  strength  for  him,  to  have  decided  on 
gaining  power  over  his  foes  at  that  particular  time."  In 
the  old  medical  treatises,  the  cross  or  unlucky  days  of  the 
year  are  all  set  down  in  order,  but  many  of  these  may  be  of 
late  origin.  The  use  made  by  Christianity  of  these  super- 
stitions is  seen  in  a  marginal  note  to  one  such  book  bear- 
ing date  1733.^  "The  prohibited  Mondays  of  the  year. 
The  first  Monday  in  April,  on  which  day  Cain  was  born  and 
his  brother  slain.  The  second  Monday  in  August,  on  which 
day  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed.  The  thirteenth 
(the  third  Monday  of?)  December,  on  which  day  Judas 
was  born  that  betrayed  Christ."  The  addition  of  biblical 
events  to  the  days  of  pagan  observance  was  part  of  the 
regular  system  pursued  and  openly  acknowledged  by  the 
early  Christian  teachers. 

We  have  seen  in  the  tale  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  that 
at  Brugh  on  the  Boyne  the  foster-brother  of  Diarmuid  was 
transformed  into  a  wild  boar  by  the  power  of  Angus.  Though 
the  subject  of  such  transformations  does  not  lie  directly  in 
our  course,  it  bears  so  closely  upon  it  that  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  Irish  belief 
about  it.  In  Irish  legend  it  is  usually,  if  not  quite  always, 
the  higher  order  of  beings,  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  who 
are  capable  of  undergoing  transformation  into  birds  or 
beasts.  The  daughters  of  Lir  are  turned  into  swans  ;  when 
Fand  comes  to  beckon  Cuchulainn  into  Magh  Mell,  the 
Plain  of  Honey,  the  Paradise  of  Irish  paganism,  she  and 
her  companion  appear  to  him  swimming  on  the  lake  in  the 
same  disguise;  so  do  Dervorgilla  and  her  maiden  in  that 
tale  which  is  so  close  a  parallel  to  the  classical  stories  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  and  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

Again,  in  the  tale  of  the  Origin  of  Cuchulainn,  his  mother 
disappears  with  fifty  of  her  maidens  for  three  years.     They 

'  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection,  Rojral  Irish  Academy,  No.  65. 
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mortality  shall  occur  in  their  reigns,  and  they  shall  not  ex- 
perience the  decay  of  age  for  the  space  of  ninety  years. 
The  poet  or  the  learned  historian  who  does  not  know  the 
ad  ha  (prerogatives)  and  urghartha  (prohibitions)  of  these 
kings,  is  not  entitled  to  visitation  (i.e,  free  hospitality)  or  to 
(the)  sale  (of  his  own  compositions)."  These  tabus  seem  to 
have  been  hereditary,  and  binding  on  all  kings.  A  large 
number  are  evidently  precautionary,  as  is  indeed  implied  in 
the  words  "if  he  observe  them,  it  will  guard  against  treachery 
in  battle  and  the  pollution  of  his  high  attributes."  They 
refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  danger  of  doing  certain 
things  on  certain  days  or  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; 
such  as  the  caution  to  the  King  of  £ire  not  to  alight  on 
W«;dnesday  in  Magh  Breagh  (Bregia,  co.  Meath) ;  to 
traverse  Magh  Cuillinn  after  sunset ;  to  go  on  Tuesday 
against  North  Teffia  (co.  Longford) ;  to  go  in  a  ship  on  the 
walor  the  Monday  after  Beltaine  (Mayday)  ;  to  leave  the 
track  of  his  army  upon  Ath  Maighne  (co.  Westmeath)  the 
Tuesday  after  Samhain  (Hallow-e'en) :  this  latter  being  no 
doubt  a  reference  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  warfare. 
The  Irish,  like  all  superstitious  people,  had  a  great  belief 
in  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  origin  of  this  special  form 
of  superstition  may  have  come  in  many  instances  from  the 
♦  xperience  that  certain  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events  had 
occurred  on  such  days,  whence  arose  the  belief  that  all 
at'tions  pt:rformed  on  the  same  day  would  turn  out  in  the 
i>amr  manner.  In  the  Battle  of  Magh  Lena,  an  early  semi- 
historical  epic,*  we  read  of  a  regular  horoscope  being  drawn 
btrfore  a  certain  king  of  Munster,  Eoghan  taidhleachj  the 
(jlorious,  marched  to  battle  with  all  good  omens.  "For 
it  is  certain,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  the  calculations  of  the 
moon  and  of  nature  said  that  it  was  a  lucky  conjuncture 

Th£  BaitU  of  Magh  Lena^  edited  for  the  Celtic  Society  by  Eugene 
0*Curr>*,  185$.  In  Mesca  Ulad  we  find  Cuchulainn  sending  out  his 
chari«»tcrr  to  "observe  the  stars  of  the  air,  and  ascertain  when  midnight 
Cf.imo,"  but  this  docs  not  presuppose  much  acquaintance  with  astronomy. 
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with  a  seventh,  and  that  it  was  counted  a  foot  in  advance 
towards  an  eighth,  and  that  it  was  a  strong  fifteenth  to- 
wards happiness  and  strength  for  him,  to  have  decided  on 
gaining  power  over  his  foes  at  that  particular  time."  In 
the  old  medical  treatises,  the  cross  or  unlucky  days  of  the 
year  are  all  set  down  in  order,  but  many  of  these  may  be  of 
late  origin.  The  use  made  by  Christianity  of  these  super- 
stitions is  seen  in  a  marginal  note  to  one  such  book  bear- 
ing date  1733.*  "The  prohibited  Mondays  of  the  year. 
The  first  Monday  in  April,  on  which  day  Cain  was  born  and 
his  brother  slain.  The  second  Monday  in  August,  on  which 
day  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed.  The  thirteenth 
(the  third  Monday  of?)  December,  on  which  day  Judas 
was  born  that  betrayed  Christ."  The  addition  of  biblical 
events  to  the  days  of  pagan  observance  was  part  of  the 
regular  system  pursued  and  openly  acknowledged  by  the 
early  Christian  teachers. 

We  have  seen  in  the  tale  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  that 
at  Brugh  on  the  Boyne  the  foster-brother  of  Diarmuid  was 
transformed  into  a  wild  boar  by  the  power  of  Angus.  Though 
the  subject  of  such  transformations  does  not  lie  directly  in 
our  course,  it  bears  so  closely  upon  it  that  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  Irish  belief 
about  it  In  Irish  legend  it  is  usually,  if  not  quite  always, 
the  higher  order  of  beings,  the  Tuatha  V>€  Danann,  who 
are  capable  of  undergoing  transformation  into  birds  or 
beasts.  The  daughters  of  Lir  are  turned  into  swans  ;  when 
Fand  comes  to  beckon  Cuchulainn  into  Magh  Mell,  the 
Plain  of  Honey,  the  Paradise  of  Irish  paganism,  she  and 
her  companion  appear  to  him  swimming  on  the  lake  in  the 
same  disguise ;  so  do  Dervorgilla  and  her  maiden  in  that 
tale  which  is  so  close  a  parallel  to  the  classical  stories  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  and  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

Again,  in  the  tale  of  the  Origin  of  Cuchulainn,  his  mother 
disappears  with  fifty  of  her  maidens  for  three  years.     They 
'  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection,  Roy*!  Irish  Academy,  No.  65. 
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reappear  as  a  flock  of  beautiful  birds  who  attract  the 
attention  or  the  Ultonians  by  devastating  the  country  and 
eating  up  every  blade  of  grass,  until  they  induce  the  warriors 
to  come  out  in  strength  to  hunt  them,  when  they  fly  before 
them  to  the  mysterious  country  in  which  Cuchulainn  had 
birth.  The  birds,  as  in  Northern  legend,  are  usually  yoked 
together  with  golden  or  silver  chains;  when  they  are 
wounded  they  resume  their  natural  shape.  In  the  stories  of 
actual  re-incarnation  the  agency  of  certain  animalculx  is 
resorted  to. 

We  must  guard  ag^nst  the  notion  that  the  transforma- 
tion into  bird  or  beast  necessarily  implies  to  the  primitive 
man  a  descent  in  the  scale  of  being.  There  exists  for  him 
no  such  line  of  demarcation  as  we  are  accustomed  to  draw  • 
bctwfcn  the  larger  animal-world  and  mankind;  he  does 
not  doubt  their  power  of  intercommunication,  nor  does  he 
doubt  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  beast,  or  its  close  interest 
in  human  affairs.  Remembering  this,  the  ancient  tales  of 
interchange  of  being  between  man  or  god  and  the  lower 
animals  lose  half  the  horror  with  which  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  them  ;  they  regain  the  poetic  beauty  with  which  the 
savage  mind  invested  them.  They  arc  no  longer  associated 
exclusively  with  the  idea  of  human  degradation  ;  rather 
they  are  the  expression  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  belief 
that  the  whole  creation  is  linked  in  brotherhood  and 
gentle  fellowship.  In  Ireland  this  view  of  their  relation- 
ship is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  divine 
than  human  beings  who  can  accomplish  the  transforma- 
tion. 

Th<Te  is  one  example  of  what  appears  to  be  a  true  tote-  ; 
mistic  idea  in  these  stories,  though,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  such 
examples  are  rare.  It  is  in  Cuchulainn's  prohibition  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  a  hound  because  it  was  his  namesake.  You  will 
remember  that  he  gained  his  name  of  Cuchulainn,  i.e.  the 
•'  Hound  of  Culann,"  because  he  had  slain,  while  yet  a  child 
of  eight  years,  the  monstrous  watch-dog  belonging  to  the 
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smith,  which  barred  his  way.  He  is  frequently  called  simply 
Cu  or  the  Hound,  and  in  the  poems  detailing  his  feats  he  is 
renowned  as  the  Hound  of  Combat.  When  he  is  going 
forth  to  his  last  fight,  three  crones,  daughters  of  the  mist, 
sitting  by  the  wayside,  urge  him  to  partake  of  their  pro- 
vender. Now  one  of  the  things  that  Cuchulainn  was  bound 
not  to  do  was  to  go  to  a  cooking-hearth  and  consume 
food.  Another  thing  that  he  must  not  do  was  to  eat 
his  namesake's  flesh.  Now  the  crones,  bent  on  his 
destruction,  were  cooking  a  hound  with  poisons  and 
spells  on  spits  of  the  rowan-tree.  He  speeds  on  and 
is  about  to  pass  them,  when  they  upbraid  him  thus : 
"  It  is  because  the  food  is  only  a  hound,"  quoth  they;  "  were 
this  a  great  cooking-hearth  thou  wouldst  come  more  readily. 
But  because  what  is  here  is  little  thou  condescendest  not. 
Unseemly  is  it  for  the  great  to  despise  the  small."  Touched 
in  his  tenderest  point,  an  appeal  to  his  chivalry,  Cuchulainn 
takes  a  shoulder-blade  and  eats  of  it  out  of  his  left  hand, 
putting  it  under  his  left  thigh.  The  hand  that  held  it  and 
the  thigh  under  which  he  put  it  were  stricken  from  trunk 
to  end,  so  that  they  had  no  strength  in  them  for  his  last 
fight. 

Of  that  earliest  form  of  belief  in  which  inanimate  nature 
as  well  as  animate  shares  in  sympathetic  fellowship  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  man,  we  also  find  traces  in  the  more 
archaic  pieces  of  the  ancient  literature,  though  the  Irish 
theory  as  regards  inanimate  nature  had,  as  a  rule,  reached 
an  advanced  stage  before  we  meet  with  it ;  and  we  find  the 
underworld  conceived  of  as  mapped  out  and  inhabited  by 
mythical  beings,  just  as  the  upper  world  was  peopled  by  man- 
kind. When,  after  the  mythical  fight  of  Tailltc,  the  Tuatha 
gods  entered  the  underground,  each  took  possession  of  his 
or  her  own  particular  domain  beneath  the  hills  and  vales  of 
£irc;  and  there  from  particular  centres,  generally  places 
where  tumuli  existed,  such  as  New  Grang^e  and  Knowth  on 
the  Boyne,  they  ruled  and  marshalled  their  invisible  hosts, 
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much  as  the  chieftains  of  the  upper  world  ruled  theirs.^  We 
can  localise  a  large  number  of  these  Sidh  or  fairy  dwellings 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Later,  the  belief  seems  to  have 
widened  until  every  hillock  was  conceived  of  as  peopled 
with  fairy  people,  the  modern  representatives  of  the  ancient 
and  powerful  race  of  gods.'  But  beyond  and  behind  this 
conception  we  seem  to  catch  traces  of  a  yet  more  primitive 
idea,  in  which  is  realised  a  belief  in  a  consciousness  in 
inanimate  nature  itself,  in  the  cognisance  of  nature  and 
its  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of  man.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  fine  poetic  passage  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Moytura^  a 
very  archaic  piece,  which  describes  the  mythical  battle  of 
the  Tuatha  Dd  Danann  and  the  Fomorians,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  after  the  battle ''  The  M6rrigan,  daughter  of  Emmas 
(the  Irish  war-goddess),  proceeded  to  proclaim  the  battle 
and  the  mighty  victory  that  had  been  won  to  the  royal  heights 
of  Ireland  and  to  its  fairy  host  and  its  chief  rivers  and  river 
mouths."'  Here  she  addresses  nature  directly,  as  being 
interested  in  the  doings  of  mankind.  Of  a  similar  sort  is 
the  belief  in  talking  swords,  in  the  harp  which  sounded  forth 
melodies  attheDagda's  call  and  which  moved  from  the  wall  to 
greet  him,  or  in  the  moaning  and  roaring  of  the  shield  of  King 
Conchobhar  when  its  master  was  in  danger.  As  it  cried,  all 
the  shields  of  the  warriors  of  Ulster  cried  out  likewise,  and 
the  weapons  hung  in  the  hall  of  Emain  Macha  fell  from 
their  racks.  Moreover,  the  three  sympathetic  waves  of  Erin, 
surging  up  upon  the  extreme  points  of  the  coast,  moaned  in 
unison,  as  was  their  custom  in  times  of  dire  distress.  ''  As 
for  the  King"  (we  read  in  the  Battle  of  Rosnaree)  "a  hun- 
dred advanced  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and  they  battered 

'  Sttt  the  tale  entitled  Chophur  in  da  muccida^  Irische  Textc,  3tc  Serie. 
Heft  I.,  pp.  230-278. 

•  See  for  eumfrfe  Agallamh  na  Sen6rtuh  or  7%e  Colloquy  of  th€  Ancients, 
SilvaGadelica,  edited  by  S.  H.  O'Grady,  vol.  i.,  pp.  94-233- 

■  Thi  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  edited  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  /(ev. 
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his  shield  with  murder-strokes  until  the  shield,  the  Ochain, 
cried  and  roared  at  the  greatness  of  the  need  wherein  he 
lay.  And  all  the  shields  of  the  men  of  Ulster  fell  from 
their  shoulders  and  from  their  grasp  and  from  the  racks  in 
which  they  were  placed,  at  the  cry  of  the  Ochain  at  that 
hour.  Then  the  three  blue-flooded  surging  waves  of  fiire 
thundered  mightily  in  lament  for  the  unequal  fight  sustained 
by  Conchobhar,  to  wit,  the  rushing  ruddy  wave  of  Rury,  and 
the  freight-bearing  stormy  wave  of  Cleena,  and  the  swollen 
flood  of  the  wave  of  Tuadh  Inbhir."*  The  moaning  of 
these  three  sympathetic  waves  is  a  very  poetic  survival 
of  those  earlier  days  when  man  and  nature  were  but  one ; 
a  beautiful  conception  which  the  Christian  creed,  the  growth 
of  an  interest  in  man  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
the  scientific  and  rationalising  spirit,  and  above  all  the 
removal  of  the  majority  of  mankind  from  those  habits  of 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life  which  fostered  an  intimate 
association  with  nature,  have  done  much  to  dispel.  It  is 
the  effort  of  the  most  far-seeing  of  our  nature-poets  some- 
what to  revive  it. 

Turning  now  to  the  tabus  or  geasa  of  the  Conchobhar 
and  Cuchulainn  cycle  of  tales,  you  will  excuse  me  if,  in 
order  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  remind  you  that  in 
general  terms,  many  of  the  tabus  of  savage  races  are  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  certain  men,  usually  kings,  have  a 
special  spiritual  influence  upon  their  fellow-men,  and  that 
the  well-being  of  these  persons  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  tribe.  It  becomes,  in  consequence,  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  that  a  life  so  precious  to  the 
tribe  should  be  guarded  and  preserved.  Any  defect  or 
illness  of  the  king,  who,  in  some  early  states  of  society,  is 
regarded  as  a  divine  being,  b  believed  to  entail  similar 
suffering  on  his  people.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
any  serious  defect  is  still,  in  some  countries,  sufficient  to 

»  Cmtk  Rmis  fM  Riij9r  BMmm^  edited  by  Rer.  E.  Hogin,  S.J.,  Todd 
Lecture  Serie«,  rol.  iv. 
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incapacitate  a  king  from  retaining  his  sovereignty.  The 
king  or  chief  has,  in  fact,  a  double  existence,  a  personal 
and  a  vicarious  one ;  but  his  personal  life  has  to  give  way, 
as  it  were,  before  his  more  important  function  of  represen- 
tative of  hb  people.  To  ensure  their  well-being,  his  per-1 
sonal  life  is  submitted  to  control,  even  at  times  to  the  ex- 1 
tent  of  entire  loss  of  liberty  or  volition.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve him  in  perfect  health  and  safety,  his  existence  is 
compassed  about  with  a  number  of  minute  observances,  so  I 
much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  he  is  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  perpetual  confinement,  or  of  imbecility.  The  life  of 
the  king  or  divine-man  may  thus  become  an  existence  of 
vicarious  suffering  for  the  good  of  his  tribe.  The  regulations 
and  observances  which  are  more  or  less  binding  on  every 
member  of  the  society,  fall  with  exceptional  severity  on  the 
chief,  so  that,  as  has  been  said  of  a  chieftain  of  one  African 
tribe, "  when  he  ascends  the  throne,  he  is  lost  in  an  ocean 
of  rites  and  tabus."  ^  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  examples, 
which  are  probably  more  familiar  to  those  present  than 
they  are  to  myself.  An  immense  number  of  instances  are 
collected  in  that  book  of  great  research  and  extraordinary 
interest,  Mr.  Frazer's  Golden  Bough. 

Now  we  find  in  Irish  literature  that  the  chief  heroes  of 
the  Ultonian  or  Ulster  cycle  (the  cycle  which  comprehends 
the  deeds  of  Cuchulainn  and  his  compeers)  are,  from  birth 
to  death,  encircled  by  similar  tabus,  and  that  these  tabus  or 
geasa^  while  they  affect  more  or  less  all  the  heroes,  accumu-> 
late,  as  it  were,  upon  the  head  of  the  two  central  figures. 
King  Conchobhar  and  Cuchulainn.  There  is  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster^  in  the  tract  describing  the  glories  and  wisdom 
of  Conchobhar's  reign,  a  very  remarkable  passage,  which 
seems  to  bring  these  kingly  tabus  into  line  with  those  of 
other  races.  The  passage  runs  thus :  ''  Sooth  to  say,  very 
great  was  the  reverence  that  Ulster  yielded  to  Conchobhar 

*  Dapper,  DeseripHsm  di  CAfrique^  p.  336,  quoted  Frazer,  GoUUn  Bm^k^ 
lit  ecLfVoLL,  p.  iid 
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;  upon  earth  was  not  a  human  creature  wiser  than 

he.  [Yet]  never  did  he  pass  judgment,  for  to  do  so  was 
not  permitted  to  him  ;  which  was  to  ensure  that  never 
should  he  utter  a  false  judgment,  and  so  his  fruit  should 
not  be  any  the  worse.  On  the  earth,  moreover,  was  not  a 
hero  of  might  greater  than  his ;  yet  never  was  he  suffered 
to  encounter  danger ;  [this  was  done]  for  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  son.  In  battles  and  contests  heroes  and 
paladins  of  war  and  mighty  men  were  ever  in  front  of  him, 
that  he  should  not  be  imperilled."  * 

This  passage,  if  we  could  find  nothing  elsewhere  to  explain 
it,  would  be  mysterious  in  the  extreme.  We  have  a  king 
whose  wisdom,  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects,  surpassed  that 
of  every  human  creature,  yet  who  was  never  permitted  to 
make  a  decision  lest  he  should  fail  when  put  to  the  test ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  always  Sencha,  Morann,  or  some  other 
adjudicator  who  decides  a  dispute  in  the  tales ;  never  the 
king,  in  spite  of  his  supposed  wisdom.  In  the  discussion 
about  the  bringing  up  of  Cuchulainn  the  king  alone  gives 
no  opinion  and  makes  no  claim.  The  matter  is  decided 
by  others. 

Again,  we  have  a  king  who  is  counted  the  bravest  upon 
earth,  yet  who  was  never  permitted  to  enter  battle  or 
encounter  danger,  and  though  the  tales  give  instances  in 
which  the  king  does  take  part  in  conflicts  of  importance,  * 
we  shall  see  that  this  was  not  frequently  the  case.  Clearly 
his  wisdom  and  courage  were  both  supposititious,  having 
never  been  tested  by  experience ;  and  we  have  the  curious 
spectacle  of  this  all-wise  and  valiant  chief  reduced  by  the 
unwritten  decree  of  his  people  to  a  condition  of  inactivity, 
perhaps  of  imbecility.  The  reason  given  for  this  condition 
of  things  is  equally  curious.  It  is  not  for  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  own  person  and  reputation,  but  for  a  vicarious 

•  fi(M>Jb  of  I^inster^  fac.  pp.  lo6a,  33- 107b/ 16. 

•  .-Vh  in  the  Battle  of  Ru»narce  and  the  Sie$rc  of  Ilowth,  in  both  of  which  the 
kinj;  t«N>k  jKirt. 
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purpose,  namely,  '*the  preservation  of  the  king's  son,"  and  | 
that  '*  his  fruit  should  not  be  the  worse."  It  is  difficult  at  ' 
first  sight  to  see  how  the  king's  son  could  be  imperilled  by 
any  danger  undergone  by  his  father,  still  more  by  any  false 
judgment  that  he  might  utter.  It  seems  only  possible  to 
explain  it  by  comparison  with  such  similar  ideas  as  we  find 
holding  good  among  other  primitive  peoples,  in  which  the 
ruler  suffers  vicariously  for  his  tribe.  The  condition  of 
inactivity  in  which  the  king  usually  remained  is  accounted  for 
by  a  curious  incident,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Cet,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Connaught,  the  hereditary  foes  of  Ulster,  had 
in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  revenge  struck  the  king  in 
the  head  with  a  ball  compounded  out  of  the  brains  of 
Mesgegra,  the  slain  king  of  Leinster.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  warriors  to  harden  the  brains 
of  their  slain  foes  into  balls,  which  were  laid  up  in  one  of 
the  kingly  houses  as  trophies  of  valour.  This  ball,  which 
had  lodged  in  the  king's  head,  had  never  been  extracted, 
because  Fingen,  the  royal  leech,  had  assured  the  king  that 
to  take  it  out  of  his  head  would  cause  immediate  death, 
whereas  if  it  remained  he  could,  if  he  exercised  great  caution, 
still  live  for  many  years.  It  was  carefully  impressed  upon 
him  that  he  must  never  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
allow  himself  to  be  *'  aroused  to  anger  or  to  passion,  or  to 
ride  on  horseback  or  to  run."  ^  "  The  blemish,"  said  his 
people,  **  is  a  small  thing  for  us  compared  with  his  death." 
So  his  head  was  healed,  and  stitched  with  a  thread  of 
gold,  because  the  king  had  golden  hair.  '*  So  long  as 
he  lived,  namely,  for  seven  years,  he  continued  in  that 
precarious  condition  :  he  was  incapable  of  action  and 
could  only  remain  sitting  still."  It  was  on  the  occasion 
on  which  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Christ  at 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  that,  being  aroused  from  his  lethargy 
into  sudden  and  furious  energy  by  his  desire  to  revenge 


L    L..  fol.  79,  a,  b. 
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this  monstrous  act,  the  bail  fell  out  of  his  head  and  he 
died. 

The  mention  of  riding  on  horseback,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  denouement  of  this  story,  show  that  it  belongs,  in 
part  at  all  events,  to  a  later  age  ;  it  was  probably  an 
attempt  to  give  what  appeared  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  ces  noiden  Ulad  which,  in  all  the  oldest  tales,  is  the 
explanation  offered  for  the  inactivity  of  the  king  at  critical 
moments.     It  is  of  this  belief  that  we  have  now  to  speak. 

The  ces  noiden  Ulad  was  an  extraordinary  weakness  or 
prostration  which  at  certain  times,  and  especially  at  critical 
moments  for  the  province,  overtook  not  only  the  king,  but 
all  the  grown  warriors  of  Ulster.  The  only  exemptions  were 
women,  children,  and  Cuchulainn,  who  is  said,  according  to 
this  account,  not  to  have  been  born  in  the  province.  In 
times  of  great  emergency  the  whole  of  Ulster's  fighting  men 
are  represented  as  being  incapable  of  motion  or  activity  of 
any  kind.  No  appeal  or  necessity  could  arouse  them  from 
their  stupor.  This  "curse,"  as  it  is  forcibly  called,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  punishment  upon  the  king  for  an  act  of 
extreme  brutality  and  heartlessness  committed  upon  one  of 
the  ancient  goddesses  of  £ire,  who  in  mortal  form  had 
married  a  liegeman  of  the  province.  In  the  Great  Defeat 
of  the  Plain  of  Murthemne,  the  final  rout  in  which  Cuchu- 
lainn fell,  the  monarch  was  unable  to  lift  hand  or  foot  to  help 
him.  He  and  all  the  male  population  of  Ulster  were  lying 
in  their  several  palaces  "  in  the  Pains,"  and  none  could  go  to 
his  aid.  The  theme  of  the  great  epic  of  the  Tiin  b6  Cuailg^e, 
the  Iliad  of  ancient  Ireland,  turns  upon  the  same  incapacity 
of  the  warriors  to  do  anything  to  save  their  province  from 
invasion  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  peril  from  the  allied 
forces  of  the  South  and  West.  Alone  and  unaided  we  find 
Cuchulainn  month  after  month  sustaining  single-handed  the 
unequal  conflict,  holding  at  bay  by  the  valour  of  his  single 
arm  the  deadly  foes  of  Ulster.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Tdin,  in  which  Meave,  the  Amazonian 
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Queen  of  Connaught,  leader  of  the  allied  hosts,  goes  to 
consult  a  woman  seer  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  on  the  eve 
before  the  setting  forth  of  the  troops.  One  by  one  she  re- 
counts the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  Ulster  host,  whom  her 
heralds  have  reported  to  be  lying  helpless  and  prostrate  each 
within  the  security  of  his  own  fortress.  At  each  warning 
uttered  by  the  prophetess,  who  foretells  the  rout  and  final  over- 
throw of  Meave's  great  host  ('M  see  red  on  thy  fiosts,  I  see 
crimson,*^  the  Queen's  anger  breaks  forth  anew,  and  she  cries 
triumphantly, ''Nought  is  there  that  we  need  fear  from  Ulster." 
For  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  from  November  to 
February,  in  Irish  reckoning  from  the  Monday  before  Sam- 
hain  (Hallowe'en)  to  the  Wednesday  after  Imbolc  (February 
I  St),  the  weary  conflict  goes  on,  Cuchulainn  holding  back 
and  destroying  the  hosts  of  Meave,  until,  overcome  by 
weariness,  he  feels  his  strength  departing.  At  this  moment 
his  mortal  father,  Sualtach,  takes  it  upon  himself  to  arouse 
Ulster.  On  Cuchulainn's  grey  horse  he  pushes  his  way 
right  up  to  the  gates  of  Emain  Macha,  the  palace  built  on 
the  very  spot  on  which,  according  to  the  legend,  the  curse 
had  fallen,  and  named  after  the  goddess  who  had  called  it 
down.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigns  over  the  dwelling  of 
the  king. 

•"In  Ulster,  men  are  slain,  women  carried  captive,  cattle 
driven  off :  '  "  Sualtach  cries ;  yet  from  Ulster  he  has  no 
answer.  Close  to  Emanfa's  rampart  he  pressed,  again 
repeating  his  warning :  "  Men  are  being  slain,  women 
carried  captive,  kine  driven ;  '*  but  a  second  time  no  answer 
came.  Then  he  penetrated  even  to  the  Stone  of  Hostages 
and  again  gave  forth  his  cry.  "  Who  are  taken,  and  who 
are  they  that  take  ?  "  asked  the  Druid  Cathbad.  "  Ailell 
and  Meave  are  they  that  have  harried  and  banished  you,'' 
said  Sualtach ;  "  your  women,  your  little  boys,  and  your 
cattle,  and  your  horses  they  have  carried  away;  in  the 
valleys  and  passes  of  Conaille-Muirthemne,  Cuchulainn, 
alone   and   unaided,   delays   and  impedes  the   four  great 
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provinces  of  fiire,  all  which  unto  the  world's  utmost 
end  never  can  be  requited.''  '*  Death  and  destruction  fall 
upon  him  who  presumes  to  challenge  the  king,"  quoth 
Cathbad.  But  Conchobhar  said:  "The  word  is  true  that 
Sualtach  says."  *'  Ay,  true  indeed,"  all  Ulster  as  one  man 
made  answer.  Then  Conchobhar  awoke  from  his  lassitude, 
and  he  sent  a  messenger  of  his  household  to  number  and 
call  to  arms  the  warriors  of  Ulster ;  but  through  the  con- 
fusion of  mind  caused  by  his  recent  trance  and  pains  as  of 
child-birth,  the  king  enumerated  to  him  their  dead  as  well 
as  their  living.'  It  would  appear  that  the  length  of  the 
warrior's  trance  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  king  ; 
for  when  the  messenger  goes  forth  with  the  royal  command, 
all  Ulster  springs,  as  one  man,  to  arms. 

From  a  mythological  point  of  view  this  long  trance,  ex- 
tending from  October  to  February  (i.e.  throughout  the  winter 
season),  would  seem  to  suggest  the  decay  and  sleep  of 
nature  during  these  months;  while  the  solitary  conflict 
of  Cuchulainn  with  the  forces  of  Meavc,  the  forces  of  death 
and  darkness,  may  symbolise  the  solitary  efforts  of  the  sun 
to  break  through  its  chains.  If  we  regard  Cuchulainn  as 
the  Irish  Sun-hero,  such  a  conception  would  be  in  all 
respects  a  natural  one.  Probably,  however,  there  is  some 
physical  origin  also  for  the  occurrence.  Old  romance 
writers  sought  to  explain  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
prostration  of  an  entire  province  at  moments  of  urgent 
need  for  activity  by  such  fine  imaginative  conceptions 
as  the  Tale  of  Macha ;  modem  theorists  have  ascribed  it  to 
a  custom  similar  to  that  known  as  the  couvade.*  There 
is,  however,  no  instance  on  record,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
the  couvade  being  extended  to  a  whole  tribe  or  nation  ; 
nor  is  there  any  sign  in  Irish  literature  of  the  prostration  of 
the  Ultonians  having  originated  in  the  same  cause.     It  has 

*  Pennant  mentions  an  instance  of  the  coavade  in  his  Tmr  im  ScUlamd,  vol 
ii..  p.  91  quoted,  by  Wm.  Mackenzie  in  his  Chu/u  ItwAtUaliMU,  Charms ^  atul 
BUssings  oj  tkt  Hehridti. 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  a  particular 
family;  it  concerned  the  whole  grown  male  population, 
save,  by  special  exemption,  Cuchulainn ;  and  it  lasted, 
according  to  the  tale  of  The  Debility  of  the  Ultonians 
for  five  days,  but  actually  (at  least  at  the  period  of  the  Tdin 
B6  Cuailgne)  for  about  four  months,  during  which  time 
Cuchulainn  sustained  the  combat  single-handed. 

There  is  in  Jevons's  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion  a  passage  that  seems  to  throw  a  possible  light 
on  this  singular  matter.  In  speaking  of  Taboos  of  Time, 
he  gives  the  following  examples  of  inactivity  of  a  somewhat 
similar  sort  to  that  which  afflicted  Ulster.  "  On  the  day  of  a 
chiefs  death,  "  he  says,  quoting  from  Ellis's  Tshi-speaking 
Peoples^  "  work  of  all  kinds  is  tabooed ;  everything  done  on 
that  day  is  defiled.  The  Tshi-speaking  Negroes  celebrate  an 
annual  feast  for  the  dead,  generally  lasting  for  eight  days, 
and  the  whole  eight  days  are  termed  *  eight  seats, '  because 
it  is  a  period  of  rest  during  which  no  work  may  be  per- 
formed. "  Again  he  says,  quoting  from  Gage's  New  Survey 
of  the  West  Indies  :  "  In  the  New  World,  the  funeral 
ceremonies  lasted  five  days,  and  in  all  that  time  no  fire  was 
permitted  to  be  kindled  in  the  city,  except  in  the  king^s 
house  and  temples;  nor  yet  was  any  corn  ground  nor 
market  kept,  nor  durst  any  go  out  of  his  house. "  So  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  "on  a  day  sacred  and  set  apart  for  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  to  a  local  god,  the  inhabitants  abstain 
from  all  work,  smear  their  bodies  with  white  clay,  and  wear 
white  clothes  in  sig^  of  mourning  .  .  .  .  On  the  Slave  Coast 
ever)'  tribal  and  local  god  has,  with  the  exception  of  Mawn, 
his  holy  day."  ^ 

It  is  apparently,  then,  a  common  practice  among  certain 
tribes  or  nations  to  keep  special  periods  of  time  with  rigid 
abstinence  from  work  or  activity  of  any  kind.  These 
periods  of  repose  are  attributable  to  one  of  two  causes:  the 

'   F.  B.  Jevons,  Jntrod,  to  the  History  of  Religion^  pp.  65,  66. 
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sacrifice  to  a  deity  or  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  defunct 
chief.  Now  in  Ireland,  funeral  ceremonies  were  most  care- 
fully observed,  generally  for  several  days  at  a  time.  As 
in  Greece,  most  of  the  great  fairs  or  feasts  of  Eire,  in- 
cluding not  only  exchange  of  produce  but  games  and  races, 
as  well  as  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  were  commemo- 
rative of  the  death  of  some  notable  person,  and  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  burial-mound.  They  were  attended 
by  all  married  men,  and  were  days  of  general  holiday  and 
festivity.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the 
tale  of  Macha  the  debility  of  the  Ultonians  should  be 
associated  with  one  of  these  great  assemblies  or  fairs,  at 
which  time  the  '*  curse  "  was  said  to  have  originated.  The 
period  of  five  days  and  nights  there  assigned  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ces  noiden  Ulad  also  curiously  coincides  with 
the  term  of  days  over  which  the  rites  mentioned  by  Gage 
extended.  It  was  probably  the  real  length  of  the  Ultonian 
abstention  from  work  and  warfare,  but  exaggerated  in  the 
Tdin  for  mythological  reasons,  or  the  more  to  cover 
Cuchulainn  with  glory. 

If  in  the  northern  province,  there  were  in  fact  such 
regularly  recurring  periods  of  enforced  inactivity,  they  would 
naturally  become  known  throughout  £ire,  and  the  enemies 
of  Ulster  would  be  likely  to  choose  these  moments  as 
especially  propitious  for  warfare,  knowing  that  the  Ulster 
warriors  were  unable  to  break  through  their  geasa  and  enter 
the  field  against  them.  Macha,  it  is  true,  foretold  that  the 
**  curse  "  would  fall,  not  at  regular  intervals,  but  when  special 
danger  threatened  the  province  ;  but  it  is  equally  simple  to 
read  the  prophecy  the  other  way,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
enemies  of  Ulster  waited  until  the  moment  of  the  ces  noiden 
Ulad  to  begin  their  raids  and  cattle-lifting  on  the  borders. 
Some  such  cause  of  the  mysterious  inactivity  of  the 
Ultonians  seems  at  least  to  supply  a  more  adequate  explana- 
tion than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  couvade,  in  which  only 
one  special  family  could  have   been  involved,  and  which 
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therefore  in  no  way  accounts  for  the   prostration   of  the 
entire  male  population  of  tlie  province. 

As  is  but  natural,  the  tabus  of  the  Cuchulainn  cycle 
accumulate  around  the  head  of  the  two  chief  semi-divine 
personages,  Cuchulainn  and  Conchobhar.  Conall,  Fergus, 
Cormac  cortloinges  (Conchobhar's  son),  and  other  chiefs  are 
all  more  or  less  affected  by  them,  but  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree. A  good  number  of  these  geasa  may  be  ascribed  to 
precaution,  another  series  to  early  ideas  of  morality,  and  a 
large  number  to  primitive  notions  of  honour.  They  formed, 
indeed,  a  traditional  code  of  chivalrous  practice.  Some, 
like  those  in  the  Book  of  Rights  were  evidently  hereditary, 
others  were  laid  upon  the  infant  before  or  after  birth,  others 
were  inspired  by  motives  of  revenge  or  the  desire  to  injure 
their  object.  They  were  generally,  especially  the  birth- 
tabus,  prescribed  by  Druids ;  but  anyone  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  to  inflict  them,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
equally  binding,  however  imposed.  They  often  resulted  in 
serious  evil,  as  the  prohibition  of  Fergus  to  refuse  a  feast, 
which  led  to  the  tragical  death  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach,  or 
the  strict  geasa  left  by  Cuchulainn  with  Aife  for  the  guidance 
of  their  son  Conla,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  youth 
at  the  hand  of  his  own  father.  A  tabu  of  special  interest  is 
the  Polluted  Stream  tabu,  common  among  many  nations ; 
of  which  an  example  will  be  found  in  the  Tdin  B6  Cuailgne, 
where  Loch  m6r  refuses  to  do  combat  with  Cuchulainn  at 
the  ford  at  which  his  brother  had  fallen,  because  it  had  been 
polluted  by  his  death.  A  curious  tabu  which  appears  in  the 
Finn  saga  and  which  appears  explicable  by  a  comparison 
with  the  ideas  of  other  nations,  is  that  of  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne's  prohibition  to  pass  through  a  wicket-gate. 
When  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  a  means  of  exit,  he 
deliberately  leaps  over  the  obstacle  rather  than  break  his 
geasa.  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  purely  inconsequent 
prohibition,  without  purpose  or  meaning,  yet  similar 
objections    to    passing    through    or    under  obstacles   are 
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entertained  among  some  nations  at  the  present  day. 
The  head  being  regarded  among  primitive  peoples  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  as  the  seat  of  a  spirit  very  sensitive 
to  injury  or  disrespect,  the  danger  anticipated  is  that  any 
drop  of  water,  blood,  or  other  matter  falling  on  it  from 
above  should  pollute  it.  Mr.  Frazer  gives  a  great  number 
of  curious  examples  illustrating  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
idea.  The  following  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Irish 
case.  He  says  :  "  Gattanewa,  a  Marquesan  chief,  and  all 
his  family,  scorned  to  pass  a  gateway  that  is  ever  closed, 
or  a  house  with  a  door ;  all  must  be  as  open  and  free  as  their 
unrestrained  manners.  Often  I  have  seen  him  walk  the 
whole  length  of  our  barriers  in  preference  to  passing  be- 
tween our  watercasks,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  scramble 
over  loose  stones  of  a  wall  rather  than  go  through  a  gate- 
way." *  A  similar  idea  may  very  possibly  have  prevailed  in 
Ireland. 

Tli^  geasa  of  Cuchulainn  form  the  substance  of  a  special 
tract.  Very  great  importance  is  attached  to  them,  and  they 
exceed  in  strictness  and  multiplicity  those  of  any  other 
hero  of  the  cycle.  In  the  tract  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  a  piece  entitled,  "The  Violent  Deaths  of  Goll  and  Garb," 
a  list  of  them  is  given.'  It  commences  thus :  "  The  tabus 
and  many  burdens  which  lay  on  Cuchulainn,  on  the  famous 
stripling  of  the  Red  Branch,  on  the  son  of  Conchobhar's 
sister,  on  the  bright-mantled  one  of  Line,  on  the 
guardian  of  the  Kine  of  Magh  Breagh.  These  were 
his  tabus :  to  name  himself  to  a  single  warrior ;  to 
swerve  a  foot  from  his  path  before  single  combat ;  to  refuse 
single  combat ;  to  enter  an  assembly  without  leave  ;  to  go 
with  a  dingle  warrior  to  an  assembly."  These  were 
evidently  honour-tabus.  Others  have  a  moral  purpose,  and 
one  seems  to  refer  to  his  excessive  activity  as  the  sun-hero. 

'  D.  Vonex.Joumaiof  a  Cruise  maeU  in  the  Pacifit  Oceam^  il,  65,  quotcil 
Frazer,  GclcUn  Bough,  1st  ed,  i  ,  19a 
•  1.  L,  fac.  p.  107,  b.  M-yx 
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"  A  tabu  of  his  was  that  the  sun  should  rise  upon  him  in 
Emain-Macha ;  it  was  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  should  rise 
before  it." 

More  curious  are  the  tabus  of  Cormac  conloingesy 
Conchobhar's  son,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  tale  of 
the  "  Destruction  of  the  Bruidhen  da  Choga,"  at  which 
place,  one  of  ancient  Ireland's  most  famous  houses  of 
hospitality,  he  met  his  death  through  the  breaking  of  his 
geasa.  They  were  laid  upon  him  at  birth  by  Cathbad  the 
Druid.  "Many  and  great  tabus,"  says  the  romance,  "  stood 
against  Cormac.  It  was  tabu  to  him  to  be  borne  by  horses 
yoked  with  an  ashen  yoke ;  it  was  tabu  to  him  to  swim  at 
one  time  with  the  birds  of  Loch  Lo ;  to  have  a  stag  with 
golden  horns  in  front  of  his  hounds ;  to  have  contact  with 
the  dewy  moisture  of  Cluain-Finnabhrach.  To  go  astray  in 
passing  out  of  one  province  into  another  was  forbidden  to 
him,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  him  to  listen  to  Craiphtine's 
harp.  It  was  tabu  to  him  to  pass  dry-foot  over  the 
Shannon,  to  be  by  women  accompanied  over  old  Athmore, 
and  for  his  hounds  to  pursue  the  swift  hare  of  Magh- 
Sainbh.  These  were  Cormac's  tabus,  which  on  the  night 
when  he  was  born  were  laid  on  him  by  Cathbad  the 
Magician."  In  the  tale  we  find  that  he  was  obliged  to 
break  his  geasa^  and  his  death  was  the  result.  For  instance, 
he  had  been  a  former  lover  of  the  wife  of  Craiphtine,  the 
most  noted  harpist  in  Eire,  and  on  the  night  of  the  attack 
on  Cormac,  Craiphtine,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  standing  outside 
where  Cormac  was  unaware  of  his  presence,  played  an  air 
so  sweet  and  enervating  that  the  youth,  overcome  by  its 
melody,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  enemies.  Curious  and  fan- 
tastic as  some  of  these  tabus  appear,  and  utterly  inexplicable 
to  us,  they  are  not  more  curious  than  many  of  the  semi- 
historic  prohibitions  of  the  Book  of  Rights,  They  at  all 
events  show  that  such  ideas  were  familiar  in  Ireland. 

In  the  same  manner  the  death  of  Cuchulainn  is  over- 
poweringly  certified  to  him   when   one  after  another  his 
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geasa  are  broken.  His  approaching  end  is  surrounded 
by  omens.  When  he  rises  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  of 
Muirthemne  in  which  he  fell,  "  his  mantle's  border  chanced 
under  his  feet,  so  that  he  unwittingly  was  put  sitting.  He 
from  that  misadventure  upspringing  rose  again,  red  for 
shame,  and  the  golden  pin  in  his  mantle  flew  upwards,  then 
downwards  falling,  pierced  his  foot  through  to  the  earth. 
'  True,'  said  Cuchulainn,  '  the  cloak-pin  is  a  foe,  the  cloak 
a  friend,  it  warns  me.'  "  When  he  leaps  into  his  chariot  his 
weapons  fall  down  beneath  his  feet ;  his  horse,  the  Grey  of 
Macha,  refuses  to  come  at  his  call ;  the  M6rrigan,  the  God- 
dess of  War  and  Conflict,  breaks  his  chariot-wheels :  all 
this  to  him  a  "  mighty  foreshadowing  of  evil." 

The  •'  Washer  of  the  Ford  "  who  foretells  the  death  of 
heroes,  is  seen  by  Cuchulainn  washing  his  bloody  gear.  When 
his  mother,  Dechtire^  meets  him  to  offer  him  a  cup,  the 
drinking  of  which  had  ever  presaged  victory,  it  is  thrice 
filled  with  blood.  He  answers  :  "  Lady,  as  regards  thyself, 
there  is  no  fault ;  it  is  that  my  geasa  are  de.stroyed,  and  my 
life's  end  is  near ;  from  the  men  of  flire  I  shall  not  return 
alive  to-day."  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  chief  personages  of  this 
cycle  were  regarded  as  the  direct  descendants,  or  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  as  avatars  or  re-incarnations  of 
the  early  gods.  Not  only  are  their  pedigrees  traced  up 
to  the  Tuatha  D£  Danann,  but  there  are  indications  in  the 
birth-stories  of  nearly  all  the  principal  personages  that  they 
are  looked  upon  simply  as  divine  beings  reborn  on  the 
human  plane  of  life.  These  indications  are  mysterious,  and 
most  of  the  tales  which  deal  with  them  show  signs  of 
having  been  altered,  perhaps  intentionally,  by  the  Christian 
transcribers.  The  doctrine  of  re-birth  was  naturally  not 
one  acceptable  to  them.  In  such  stories  as  that  which  de- 
tails the  marvellous  transformations  of  the  two  Sidh  swine- 

»  Briiltik  m6r  Maigt  Murtkemm^  or  Great  Defeat  of  Miirtheinnc*s  Plain. 
MS.  1712.  Brii.  Mus.,  Egertoo  132,  fol.  1. 
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herds  who  eventually  became  the  two  terrible  bulls  who 
play  their  part  in  the  Tdin  B6  Cuailgne ;  or  of  the  goddess 
Etain^  who  becomes  the  mortal  wife  of  a  king  of  Ireland 
(stories  which  were  probably  less  familiari  and  therefore 
less  liable  to  undergo  change),  the  re-birth  doctrine  is 
dbtinctly  laid  down ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  indications 
in  the  other  tales.  Conchobhar,  moreover,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
terrestrial  god ;  and  Dechtire,  his  sister,  and  the  mother  of 
Cuchulainn,  is  called  a  goddess.  ^  In  the  case  of  Cuchulainn 
himself,  it  is  distinctly  noted  that  he  is  the  avatar  of  Lugh 
lamhfada  (long-hand),  the  sun-deity  of  the  earliest  cycle. 
Lugh  appears  to  Dechtire,  the  mother  of  Cdchulainn,  and 
tells  her  that  he  himself  is  her  little  child,  i.e.  that  the 
child  \s  a  re-incarnation  of  himself ;  and  Cuchulainn,  when 
inquired  of  as  to  his  birth,  points  proudly  to  his  descent 
from  Lugh.  When,  too,  it  is  proposed  to  find  a  wife  for  the 
hero,  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  they  "knew  that  his 
re-birth  would  be  of  himself." 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point 
out,  that  among  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  it  is  only  in  those  in 
which,  by  the  test  of  language.  Professor  Rhys  discovers  a 
Goidelic  or  Gaelic  influence,  that  we  find  geasa  playing  a 
part.  Out  of  the  twelve  tales  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  and  included  by  her  under  the  general  title  of 
Mabinogion,  there  are  five  of  Gaelic  or  Irish  origin,  viz. 
Kilhwch  and  Olwen,  or  the  Hunting  of  TwrchTrwyth ;  Pywll, 
Prince  of  Dyved;  Branwen,  Daughter  of  Llyr;  Manawyddan 
son  of  Llyr ;  and  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy.  These  tales 
stand  quite  apart  from  the  others,  and  have  peculiarities 
of  their  own.  They  deal  with  the  adventures  of  the  various 
children  of  Don,  the  Irish  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  and  in  them 
geasa  play  an  important  part.  To  place  a  person  under 
geasa  is  in  Welsh  called  "  swearing  him  a  swear "  (tyngu 
(XV*^^»  ^^^  >^  ^  more  usually  translated  "  to  swear  him  a 
destiny."     Professor  Rhys  has  pointed  out  in  the  volume 

*  dU  Ulmaide,  lee  L.  U.  lOlb ;  CtUhuIainn  mc  dta  decktiri^  L.  L.  123b. 
VOU  XII.  F 
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of  the  International  Folklore  Congress,  1891  (pp.  149-152), 
that  Lady  Charlotte  has  not  always  done  this  phrase  justice 
in  her  translation. '  One  of  her  notes  to  Manawyddan  ab 
Llyr,  taken  from  a  Triad  relating  the  adventures  of  this 
prince,  alludes  to  the  same  matter.  **  Three  makers  of 
Golden  Shoes,  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  Caswallawn  son  of 

Beli : ;  Manawyddan,  son  of  Llyr  Llediath,  when 

he  went  as  far  as  Dyved  laying  restrictions,  8m:." 

It  is  in  these  tales  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of 
resemblances  to  Irish  romance  ;  and  whether  they  date  from 
a  period  before  the  "  Gael  of  the  East  of  the  Sea  "  {i.e, 
Cornwall  and  South  Wales)  parted  from  the  **  Gael  of  the 
West,*'  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  period  of  the  later 
immigrations  from  Ireland,  it  is  interesting  to  find  the 
same  features  predominating,  features  distinct  in  character 
from  those  found  in  the  purely  Welsh  or  Brythonic  stories 
of  North  Wales. 

I  I  am  indebted  to  the  author  for  these  references.  See  Professor  Rhys* 
Nbtes  OH  the  Hunting  of  Twrch  Trwytk^  Trans.  Cymmrodarion  Sof.,  1894-$, 
pp.  1-37.  TA^  Goide/s  in  IVaUs^  Archaologia  Cam^ensis  for  1895,  pp.  18-39, 
and  Goidtlit  Words  in  Brythonic^  ibid^  pp.  264-302. 
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A  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life  from  Japan. 

The  picture  of  which  the  frontispiece  is  a  reduced  reproduction, 
was  given  to  me  by  my  friend  Professor  Anesaki  of  Tokio,  at 
present  resident  in  Kiel.  In  the  description  of  it  which  appeared 
in  Man  (January,  1901),  was  included  a  translation,  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Watters,  of  the  Chinese  text  at  the  foot  of  the  picture.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  therefore  to  do  more  here  than  supply  a  key 
to  the  picture,  and  call  attention  to  the  points  interesting  to  folk- 
lorists. 

Commencing  with  the  nave,  we  find  Buddha  seated  in  the 
centre  (the  white  circle  showing  perhaps  that  he  is  supposed  to 
be  outside  the  wheel ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the 
corporeal  Buddha  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  illusion  of  this 
world,  and  'therefore  placed  within  the  wheel) ;  in  the  yellow 
circle  are  a  dove,  a  serpent,  and  a  pig,  emblematic  of  evil 
cravings,  malice,  and  stupidity.  In  the  body  of  the  wheel,  which 
is  conceived  as  continually  revolving,  are  five  "Resorts,"  or 
"  Ways  of  Life  "—Hell  at  the  bottom,  in  a  very  simplified  form, 
however,  and  hardly  suggestive  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  or  likely 
to  have  given  him  ideas  for  it ;  at  the  top  is  Yama,  god  of  the 
dead,  and  on  either  side  of  him  good  and  bad  angels ;  below  are 
the  v-arious  punishments — on  the  right  the  hot  hell,  in  the  centre 
a  person  having  his  (or  perhaps  her)  tongue  torn  out,  a  requital 
reserved  for  slanderers ;  on  the  extreme  left  we  have  perhaps  the 
cold  hell,  and  above  it  a  person  is  held  by  the  hair  by  a  demon 
before  a  mirror  to  see  his  or  her  sins  in  it ;  the  actual  occurrence 
in  the  mirror  seems  to  be  a  murder,  committed  by  hurling  the 
victim  over  a  precipice. 

In  the  next  Resort  we  have  the  tantalised  ghosts.  The  details 
are  here  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  clear  in  the  original  to  make 
a  good  picture.  The  tantalised  ghosts  are  here  represented  as 
emaciated  human  beings,  who,  when  they  endeavour  to  eat  and 
drink,  find  that  everything  which  they  touch  turns  to  fire.  They 
are  elsewhere  represented  with  large  stomachs,  mouths  the  size  of 
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a  pinhole,  throats  the  size  of  a  hair ;  this  detail  in  the  picture  is 
Japanese. 

The  other  three  Ways  of  Life  explain  themselves  ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  in  the  "  Resort  of  Man  "  there  are  four 
continents.  Of  these  the  Eastern  one  is  that  of  "  Men,"  i.e.  the 
Chinese  in  this  case,  who  apparently,  like  so  many  other  peoples, 
apply  this  term  to  themselves  par  excellence.  In  the  north  we 
should  find  the  country  of  horses,  but  what  is  actually  represented  is 
a  man  engaged  in  binding  sheaves.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  feature 
comes  into  the  picture.  The  Gilyaks  who  live  north  of  the  Amur 
get  their  com  by  exchange  from  the  Chinese;  it  is  true  they 
formerly  cultivated  millet,  and  the  picture  may  refer  to  this ;  for 
though  drawn  by  a  native  of  Japan  it  is  clearly  almost  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Chinese  ideas.  The  original  name — 
country  of  horses — seems  equally  to  demand  explanation;  the 
term  can  hardly  refer  to  the  present  neighbours  of  the  Chinese. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  fiar  back  the  name  can  be 
traced  and  how  far  there  is  a  historical  basis  for  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  country  on  the  west — the 
country  of  oxen ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  refer  to  any 
period  except  one  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  ox  in 
North  China,  where  it  is  employed  in  ploughing ;  and  even  then 
it  is  not  clear  to  what  neighbours  it  refers ;  the  nomadic  hordes  of 
Central  Asia  would  surely  be  too  far  away. 

On  the  rim  are  buckets  containing  human  beings,  some  dis- 
appearing head  downwards  typifying  death,  f>.  passing  out  of  one 
form  of  existence,  and  others  emerging  head  upwards,  typifying 
birth,  i.e,  entering  upon  a  new  form  of  existence ;  the  buckets 
are  naturally  at  the  end  of  the  spokes  which  divide  the  "  Ways 
of  Life."  The  whole  is  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  great  Demon 
of  Impermanency,  who  is,  unlike  many  of  the  figures,  of  a 
thoroughly  Japanese  t3rpe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has 
points  of  connection  with  the  mediaeval  Devil.  The  white  circle 
of  Nirvana  is  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  small  figures  round 
the  wheel  are  typical  of  the  twelve  Nidanas^  or  Causes  of 
Existence.  There  are  eighteen  pictures,  five  going  to  the  twelfth 
Niddna  and  three  to  the  eleventh.  The  series  commences  with 
(i)  the  demon  in  the  centre  (typifying  ignorance),  then  follow 
(2)  a  wheel  (elemental  matter),  (3)  a  monkey  (consciousness), 
(4)  a  man  crossing  a  stream  (perhaps  the  rise  of  self-consdousness), 
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(5)  a  naked  man  (the  senses),  (6)  a  man  and  woman  in  contact, 
(7)  figures  typifying  pain  and  pleasure,  (8)  a  woman  with  children 
(affection),  (9)  a  man  drawing  water,  (10)  the  God  Brahma 
(existence),  (11)  three  stages  of  life,  and  finally  (12)  scenes 
typifying  pain  and  sorrow.  The  meaning  is  very  often  doubtful, 
and  I  therefore  pass  over  some  of  the  scenes  without  suggesting 
what  they  typify. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  we  see  in  the  three-headed 
figure  representing  Brahml  a  small  head  above  the  other  three ; 
this  is  usually  a  feature  of  the  images  of  Avalokita,  who  was  in 
later  times  depicted  with  several  heads ;  in  view  of  the  capricious 
nature,  however,  of  Japanese  art  in  these  respects  it  is  a  question 
what  is  really  intended. 

The  first  scene  of  the  twelfth  Niddna  represents  a  funeral ;  on 
the  bier  supported  by  the  bearers  is  a  Swastika^  for  which  we  have 
in  English  no  popular  name  like  the  German  "  Hakenkreuz.'' 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  significance  attached  in  the  Far 
East  to  the  direction  of  the  bent  arms  of  this  emblem,  which  as 
here  depicted  is  left-handed.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  meaning 
we  should  attach  to  it  here.  In  China  it  is  the  custom  to  have  it 
on  the  grave-clothes,  prepared  many  years  before  the  person 
expects  to  die,  when  its  influence  is  supposed  to  conduce  to 
longevity.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case  here  unless  it  is  the  living 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
reason  to  regard  it  as  merely  decorative  in  its  object. 

The  picture  was  the  work  of  the  grandfather  of  Professor 
/Vnesaki ;  it  is  dated  1850.  There  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
sort  in  existence  in  Japan,  dated  a  few  years  earlier.  It  seems 
ver>-  probable  that  both  go  back  to  a  Chinese  original  of  great  age, 
but  of  this  I  have  so  far  no  proof.  The  details  of  three  of  the 
Resorts  are  distinctly  old  Chinese.  I  hope  at  a  future  period  to 
be  able  to  give  the  whole  history  of  the  picture. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 
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The  following  notes  of  Japanese  superstitions  were  communi- 
cated to  me  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  conversation  on 
European  folklore,  by  Professor  Anesaki  of  Tokio. 
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If  a  man  feeds  a  thousand  white  hares  in  his  house,  one  of  his 
daughters  will  marry  an  emperor.  [From  Heike-monogaturi^  a 
thirteenth-century  poem.] 

At  the  Oharai  or  great  purification,  (end  of  July  and  February), 
an  idol  was  formerly  thrown  into  the  river  as  a  scapegoat 

Formerly  a  man  whose  house  took  fire  was  taboo. 

During  drought,  torchlight  possessions  are  sometimes  made  to 
a  shrine  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  idol  is  sometimes  bound 
with  cords  until  rain  comes  (but  cf.  Jaum.  Anth.  Inst.^  xxvi.,  30). 

Domestic  pigeons  are  not  eaten ;  they  are  fed  in  the  temples. 
The  pigeon  is  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Minamoto  clan,  at  the  crises 
of  whose  history  a  white  pigeon  appears ;  there  arc  many  while 
pigeons  in  the  temple  of  the  clan-god  Hatchiman. 

Sailors  feed  black  cats,  which  can  foretell  change  of  weather. 
Three-coloured  cats  (termed  miki)  are  more  powerful  in  magic 
than  others. 

Swallows  in  cages  are  bought  merely  to  set  them  free.  They 
are  also  released  during  funeral  rites.  Pigeons  are  set  free  at  the 
launch  of  a  ship.^ 

*  This  custom  being  more  unusual  than  the  others  noted,  and  in  itself  of 
some  interest,  I  add  the  following  parallels : 

(a)  The  Valav^  of  Madagascar  have  each  their  special  Fady\  in  some  cases 
this  includes  all  animals  which  have  hair  or  feathers ;  in  other  cases  only  indi- 
vidual spedes.  They  say  that  the  souls  of  their  fore&thers  have  entered  these 
animals,  and  when  they  are  kept  in  captivity,  buy  them  and  set  them  at  liberty ; 
if  they  are  dead,  they  bury  them  {GUimSy  xliv.,  284). 

(B)  On  August  1st  (New  Year's  Day),  the  Armenians  set  free  pigeons  and 
insects  (Erman,  Arcktv.^  xv.,  144). 

(c)  At  Champ  d*ioux  (Nivemais),  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  to  release  a  wren 
annually  (RoUand,  ii.,  297). 

(d)  At  Paris,  swallows  are  purchased  and  set  at  liberty  (Rolland,  ii,  321. 
Cf.  Kev,  des  Trad.  Pop,,  iv.,  229 ;  GUbm,  xlviii.,  186). 

(b)  On  March  22nd,  cakes  in  the  form  of  larks  are  made  in  the  Ukraine  and 
thrown  into  the  air  ;  this  probably  points  to  a  similar  custom  (Reinsberg. 
DUringsfeld,  Etkmogr.  Curiositaten,  i.,  128). 

It  seems  clear  that  these  cases,  in  their  present  form,  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
single  origin.  In  the  case  of  the  F'estival  Customs  it  seems  possible  that  we 
may  regard  the  bird  as  a  scapegoat  (cf.  Volkskunde,  vi.,  155).  The  Battas  of 
Sumatra  set  free  a  swallow  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  curse.  {Allg,  Missions 
Ztitschr.^  xil,  p.  478.)  The  Japanese  custom  is  commonly,  but  perhaps  on 
insufficient  grounds,  attributed  to  a  Buddhist  origin  ;  the  Madagascar  custom 
seems  clearly  totcmistic  :  the  Ukraine  custom  may  be  no  more  than  a  celebra* 
tion  of  the  return  of  spring. 
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In  pictures,  the  quail  seems  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with 
millet. 

Carp  are  eaten  for  luck. 

On  May  5th  a  carp  cut  out  in  paper  or  cloth  is  hung  on  a  pole. 
Professor  Anesaki  sends  me  a  picture  of  this,  of  which  he  says : 

"  This  is  a  picture  of  popular  May-festival  in  Japan.  The  5th 
of  May  is  celebrated  to  felicitate  the  future  career  of  boys.  Carp, 
sweet-flag  (in  this  picture),  oak-leaves,  are  all  the  symbols  of 
victory  or  power.  This  day  was  originally  the  festival  celebrating 
the  subjugation  of  the  devils  of  pestilence,  the  reminiscence  of 
which  remains  in  the  use  of  sweet-flag  leaves  and  flowers,  because 
this  grass  is  believed  to  have  medical  powers.  The  festival  is 
called  *  Gogatz-no-sek '  (May-festival)  or  *  Ayame-no-sek '  (Sweet- 
flag  festival)." 

The  intestines  of  executed  criminals  were  formerly  eaten ;  this 
was  believed  to  give  strength. 

A  person's  nails  were  also  boiled  in  water,  which  was  then  drunk 
by  any  one  who  wished  to  acquire  his  qualities. 

Chips  from  a  gravestone,  (especially  of  a  man  who  has  been 
executed  or  died  a  violent  death),  bring  luck  in  speculation. 

A  tooth  falling  out  portends  the  death  of  a  relative. 

To  find  the  body  of  a  drowned  person,  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
magic  formula  is  thrown  into  the  water  and  stops  over  the  spot 
where  the  body  is. 

The  southern  (?)  Chinese  bury  one  boot  in  the  coffin  and  keep 
the  other  in  the  house ;  the  dead  will  then  visit  the  house. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 
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Thk  district  from  which  these  notes  have  been  collected  is  in 
South-west  Wilts,  in  a  valley  running  north  and  south  between  the 
downs  and  ending  at  Warminster.  Most  of  them  come  from  Hill 
I>everill  and  Longbridge  Deverill,  two  adjoining  parishes  about 
halfway  down  the  valley.  Dorset  and  Somerset  are  but  a  few  miles 
off;  the  country  is  hilly ;  the  villages  are  self-contained,  and  the 
population  is  not  scattered     Lx)ngbridge  Deverill  is  at  the  junc- 
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tion  of  two  main  routes,  the  Warminster  and  Shaftesbury  road, 
and  the  road  from  Heytesbury  to  Bruton  and  Wincanton ;  but 
Hill  till  1854  had  only  field  roads  and  footpaths. 

The  Manor  Farm  at  Hill  Deverill,  often  mentioned  below,  has 
buildings  going  back  to  about  1500 ;  it  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
marsh  made  by  the  river  Deverill,  and  stands  by  itself  in  a  lonely 
and  dreary  situation. 

The  materials  have  been  collected  by  me  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  mostly  from  old  agricultural  labourers  and  their  wives,  some 
of  whom  are  still  living;  and  the  information  has  come  practically 
first-hand,  both  from  the  labouring  class  and  from  other  natives  of 
these  parishes,  except  where  I  have  noted  otherwise. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  classification  of  Mr.  Gomme 
in  his  Handbook  to  Foik-Lore  (1890).  I  have  been  scrupulously 
exact  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  precise  words  and  form  of 
sentence  in  which  the  narrations  were  given,  and  not  to  add  or 
edit  where  there  were  any  gaps ;  but  for  purposes  of  convenience 
I  have  not  generally  attempted  to  keep  the  dialectical  forms  of 
words.  The  date  of  receiving  the  narration  is  given  in  every 
case. 

I 
Superstitious  Belief. 

Trees. — If  a  branch  was  blown  down  off  certain  old  ash  trees 
at  the  Manor  Farm,  this  portended  the  death  of  one  of  the  family 
living  there.     (1889.) 

GoBLiNDOM. — Ghosts, — The  great-grandfather  of  my  informant 
was  driving  his  master  to  Hindon  one  night,  and  "  sum'at  clung 
on  to  the  carriage  behind.  '  Drive,  Jim,  as  hard  as  you  can,'  he 
said,  and  sum'at  came  out,  and  they  never  seed  the  going  on't ; 
and  the  horses  ran  with  sweat  when  they  got  into  Hindon." 

"A  Deverill  man  was  courting  at  Hindon,  and  he  walked  home 
down  Lord's  Hill,  and  he  seed  sum'at,  and  he  said,  '  If  thou  be 
the  devil,  appear  bodily;'  and  he  seed  sum'at  as  had  eyes  as  big 
as  a  tea-saucer ;  he  didn't  know  how  he  got  home,  and  the  sweat 
poured  down  him  like  rain,  and  every  single  hair  of  his  head  did 
stand  on  end ;  and  he  never  seed  the  going  on't"    (1889.) 

On  "  Midsummer  night "  my  informant  went,  as  a  boy,  about 
1S33,  to  the  churchyard  at  Hill,  "  to  see  them  come  oat  and  b ;" 
he  wanted  to  see  the  ghost  of  his  *'  butty "  (his  companion  in 
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fieldwork).  Men  without  heads  have  been  seen  in  the  church, 
and  a  little  child,  and  "  a  turr'ble  sight  o'  galleysome  (fearsome) 
things.**    (1894.) 

There  is  a  coach  with  a  headless  coachman  on  Lord's  HilL 

A  woman  in  white  rustled  past  John  B on  the  Manor  House 

stairs. 

A  tall  lady  in  silk  rustled  past  my  informant,  '*  just  at  the  turn 
into  the  turnpike  road,  when  I  was  carrying  some  tracen  (traces)." 
(1894.) 

Round  the  last  of  the  family  of  Coker,  who  owned  the  Manor, 
have  gathered  the  following  stories.     (He  died  in  1736.) 

"  Old  Coker  "  is  seen  sitting,  or  heard  riding  (see  below) ;  he 
has  been  seen  sitting  "  on  the  dreshol  (threshold)  of  the  bam,  so 
that  they  had  to  go  in  another  way."    (1894.) 

Two  children  "came  out  and  danced  before"  a  woman  working 

at  the  Manor  Farm.     A  former  tenant-farmer  (Mr.  C )  has 

been  seen  sitting  on  a  stile  in  the  Bradley  Road  (1889) ;  and 
(1897)  in  Brixton  Deverill  a  dwelling-house  is  haunted;  "Old 
Coker  did  come  again  "  before  it  was  altered. 

But  besides  these,  there  is  invisible  agency.     An  unseen  hand 

pelts  with  stones  Joe  G as  he  works  at  the  Farm.    Something 

'*  galleys  "  (frightens)  the  horses  ploughing.  Invisible  hands  place 
a  jug  of  drink,  while  men  are  threshing  in  the  bam.  Pots  will  not 
suy  on  the  fire  at  a  farmhouse  at  Kingston  Deverill,  but  jump  off; 
and  apples  on  the  floor  overhead  dance  about.     (1895.) 

Where  the  under-carter  slept,  at  the  Manor  Farm,  something 
would  "come  and  pull  the  clothes  off  him  "  (1894) ;  "  two  may- 
dens"  would  do  this  (1899).  "^'^^  throw  my  shoe  at 'ee,"  said 
he;  and  at  Tytherington  something  would  come  at  night  in  a 
certain  house,  and  lay  the  "bangles"  (pot-hooks)  on  a  large 
hearth-stone.     (1899.) 

And  (1890)  one  of  the  farm  lads  opened  the  bam  early  in  the 
morning,  and  heard  the  cake-cutter  going  of  itself. 

Laying  Spirits. — There  was  a  spirit  in  a  house  at  Heytesbury, 
and  the  "parsons"  were  summoned  to  "c6njure"  it  (accent  on 
the  6),  but  they  all  "  gied  out "  and  were  "  mastered,"  except 
Parson  Smith. 

A  spirit  should  be  accosted  thus,  solemnly :  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  why  troublest  thou  here  ?  "  Spirits  cannot  address  you, 
you  must  sp^  to  them  first.     (1889.) 
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The  spirit  of  Lord  appeared  to  his  widow  in  a  certain 

room ;  she  had  wrapped  herself  in  a  lamb's  skin.  The  "  parsons 
went  to  c6njure  it,"  but  Parson  S was  the  only  one  who  suc- 
ceeded ;  "  the  other  parsons  gied  out,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Parson  S they  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces."  After  con- 
versation, the  spirit  asked,  "Wh^t  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
worid  ? "  The  Parson  said,  "A  lamb."  Then  the  ghost  was  laid. 
The  Parson  wanted  to  lay  the  ghost  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  ghost 

begged  not  to  be  put  there.     Lady  was  dressed  in  a  lamb's 

skin,  because  a  spirit  will  tear  you  in  pieces  if  you  do  not  answer 
its  questions,  but  it  will  not  hurt  a  lamb's  skin.    Others  say  (1893) 

thai  Lady went  once  a  year,  wearing  a  sheepskin  inside  out, 

to  talk  with  her  husband. 

On  that  night  there  was  a  fearful  storm ;  my  informant's  house 
was  "unheled"  (thatch  blown  off).  (When  there  was  a  great 
tempest,  people  would  say,  "They're  conjuring.")  This  laying 
can  be  dated.     "  It  was  nine  days  before  I  had  my  second  son, 

and  the  night  when  a  woman  named  C at  Sutton  had  twins;" 

that  is,  somewhere  about  1854.     (1894.) 

Apparitions. — My  informant's  wife  was  ill  of  small-pox,  and  as 
he  was  passing  by  Longbridge  Deverill  churchyard,  on  his  way  to 
sleep  at  another  house,  he  seemed  to  see  a  funeral,  and  as  it  were 
the  corpse  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  Soon  his  son  came  running 
after  him  to  call   him  back,  and  told  him   his  wife  was  dead. 

(1895.) 

The  ''Spectral  Hunt ""  is  attached  to  the  name  of  "OldCoker," 

who  drives  his  hounds  round  "Gun's  Church,"  the  name  of  a 

round  barrow  on  a  down  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  Hill 

parish,  or  through  his  "grounds"  by  the  house,  "horses  galloping 

and  chains  rattling,"  and  the  horn  sounding.     (1889.) 

The  devil  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  hare  at  the  hanging  of  two 
men  on  Warminster  Down  in  181 3;  it  started  out  among  the 
spectators,  and  no  one  dared  stop  it.     (1889.) 

The  devil  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  dog  one  Palm  Sunday 
when  there  was  the  annual  gathering  on  Longbridge  Deverill  Cow- 
down  ;  some  one  said  the  devil  was  there  in  the  shape  of  a  dog. 
"  Sum'at  was  there,  anyhow,"  and  they  all  ran  away.  "  After  that 
there  were  no  more  gatherings."     (1898.) 

A  certain  farmer  said  he  would  revisit  his  farm  on  a  lonely 
>r  near  and  run  about  it  in  the  shape  of  a  rat     (1895.)     He 
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had  a  reputation  for  wickedness,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dead  of 
his  family  were  buried  not  in  the  churchyard  but  in  his  fields ;  he 
died  about  i860.  Thus,  in  a  thunderstorm,  he  would  say  of  a 
peal  of  thunder,  if  his  wife  was  frightened,  "  That's  a  good  rush- 
bowl  "  (rushbowls  are  skittles). 

Witchcraft. — One  old  man  of  an  older  generation  was  spoken 
of  as  being  able  to  "  rule  the  planets."    (1896.) 

A  certain  thatcher,  who  came  from  Hampshire,  is  said  to  have 
bewitched  cows.     (1889.) 

Buried  Treasure. — There  is  treasure  buried  in  certain  fields. 
The  view  given  me  is,  that  there  were  not  the  present  facilities 
for  keeping  money,  and  therefore  the  owners  were  reduced  to 
hide  it ;  and  the  appearances  of  persons  are  due  to  the  owners  of 
the  buried  money  harbouring  round  the  place  and  drawing  atten- 
tion to  it     Or  in  another  form,  Mr.  C sees  a  light  by  a 

certain  old  tree  in  "  conigre  "  (rabbit  warren)  on  his  farm.  He 
asks  the  estate-steward  for  the  tree,  and  when  it  is  grubbed,  a 
"  bushel  of  guineas  "  is  found. 

Silver  plate  is  buried  in  a  well  in  the  field  beyond  Hill  Church 
Lane  ;  some  call  it  the  "church  plate."     (1894.) 

And  somewhere  there  is  a  golden  coffin  buried. 

A  pot  jumps  about  in  a  house ;  they  dig  underneath  and  find 
money.     (1893.) 

General  Superstition.— 7%^  head. — If  a  child  had  two 
"  crowns  "  on  his  head,  that  is,  two  places  from  which  the  hair 
radiates,  it  was  a  sign  that  he  would  "eat  his  bread  in  two 
nations."     (1898.) 

Cock-crowing, — At  night,  cocks  crow  at  the  hour,  and  crow  the 
numk>er  of  the  hour.     (1898.) 

II. 

Traditional  Customs, 

Festivals. — On  Palm  Sunday  there  were  gatherings  on  Long- 
bridge  Deverill  Cow-down  to  play  "  trap,"  going  up  by  "  Jacob's 
ladder."  The  young  men,  with  the  elders  to  watch  them,  would 
'*  beat  the  ball  "  up  Cow-down  and  then  play  trap. 

And  on  Palm  Sunday  the  women  and  children  would  go  out 
inio  the  fields  "to  tread  the  wheat."     (1897.) 
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Crockerton  Revel  (1893).  (I  give  the  information,  but  cannot 
verify  the  historical  fact  underlying  it)  Thomas  i  Becket  "  used 
to  come  to  Crockerton  Revel  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  he 
would  depart  through  the  wood  dressed  like  a  begg^,  in  rags, 
having  spent  all  his  money  at  the  Revel."  He  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  Longbridge  Deverill  Church,  which  is  the  parish 
church  ;  and  certainly  the  oldest  stone  work  in  it  is  of  about  his 
date.  The  Revel  is  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Translation  of 
Thomas  i  Becket,  the  day  of  which  is  July  7th. 

The  following  story  is  told  me  about  Wishford,  a  village  some 
twelve  miles  off,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  line  next  to  and 
north-west  of  Wilton.  An  oak-bough  is  cut  annually  on  May  29th 
and  hauled  down  into  the  village.  It  is  then  decked  with  ribbons 
and  hung  from  the  church  tower,  and  the  day  is  kept  as  a  Revel. 
It  gives  the  villagers  the  right  of  getting  dead  wood  from  Grovely 
Wood.     (1896.) 

Oxen  were  said  to  kneel  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity.  My 
informant  when  a  boy  would  propose  to  go  out  to  the  farmyard 
opposite  where  he  lived  and  see  them.  This  belief  is  not  much 
heard  of  now.     (1898.) 

Children's  Games. — Dred-the-wold-'ooman's  needle.    Turn 
the-barrel. 

Local  Custom.— The  church  land  at  Longbridge  Deverill  is 
let  "  by  the  candle."  I  am  not  aware  of  the  custom  anywhere 
else  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  it  exists  at  Alder- 
maston,  near  Newbury. 

in. 

Traditional  Narratives. 

An  old  man  would  tell  a  story  in  the  following  way  :  "  There 
were  a  time,  'tweren't  in  my  time,  neither  in  your  time,  nit  (nor 
yet)  in  anybody  else's  time ;  'twere  when  magpies  builded  in  old 
men's  beards  and  turkey-cocks  chewed  bacca;^  all  over  hills, 
dales,  mountains,  and  valle3rs,  so  far  as  I  shall  tell  you  to-night, 
or  to-morrow  night,  or  ever  I  shall  tell  you  before  I've  done,  if  I 
can."    (1895.) 

'  Apparently  something  is  lost  here. 
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Creation  Myth. — This  small  fragment  can  be  illustrated  from 
other  parts  of  the  world :  "  I've  heard  'em  say  that  Adam  were 
made  and  then  put  up  again'  a  wold  (old)  hurdle  to  dry."  (1895.) 

Fragments  of  Ballad  (?). — The  Comical  Man, 

"  The  comicalest  man  that  ever  was  seen  ; 
His  mouth  stood  across  'twixt  his  nose  and  his  chin. 

Now  this  comical  man  had  a  river  to  cross, 

And  if  he  couldn't  get  over,  had  to  stay  where  he  was."    (1895.) 

A  fragment  not  identified  (1895). 
"  Jack-in-bog  ....  put  meat  for  the  horse  and  straw  for  the  lion." 

Place  Traditions. — It  is  not  the  function  of  folklore  to 
chronicle  the  facts  of  history  that  are  known  independently,  -but 
rather  the  popular  additions  to  these  facts.  For  example,  the 
names  attached  to  fields  by  which  the  names  of  former  occupiers 
are  preserved  need  not  be  mentioned,  except  where  a  story  has 
become  attached.  But  I  give  some  such  traditions  of  history 
(1889).  The  story  of  King  Alfred  and  the  cakes  is  localised  at 
Brixton  Deverill,  in  the  grass  ground  south  of  the  rectory.  Alfred 
is  called  "  him  of  Stourton."  (At  Kingsettle  Hill,  Stourton,  some 
few  miles  off,  is  a  tower  built  about  1722  as  being  the  spot  where 
he  "  erected  his  standard  against  Danish  invaders.") 

The  dim  past  is  called  the  time  "when  there  was  a  king  in  every 
county." 

In  the  Manor  Farm  Hill, "  a  romantic  place  "  (1893),  "  traitors  " 
were  shut  up  (1889).  Coker,  the  former  owner  (died  1736),  is 
said  to  be  "  a  robber,  and  many  went  into  the  house  that  never 
came  out"  There  are  blood-marks  on  one  bedroom  floor.  "  He 
was  a  robber,  and  used  to  go  about  at  night  with  men  and  rob. 
He  kept  a  cannon  at  the  round  window." 

The  house  was  like  "  a  den  of  thieves  "  (1894).  Some  connect 
it  with  smugglers  (1894). 

The  following  traditions  are  preserved  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The 
farmer's  house  at  Hill  Deverill  that  goes  with  the  mill  was  a 
rendezvous  or  headquarters.  Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
south-east  of  the  Manor  Farm  cannon  were  said  to  have  been 
mounted,  and  to  have  battered  down  the  "  houses  "  which  stood 
on  the  rising  ground  south  of  the  church.     It  is  interesting,  how- 
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ever,  to  know  that  the  "  brows  "  and  ridges  in  these  fields,  which 
this  tradition  calls  the  remains  of  houses,  are  really  the  site  of  a 
British  village,  of  which  traces  may  also  be  seen,  though  less 
conspicuously,  in  the  rising  ground  behind  the  Manor  House, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  high  ridge  of  Cold  Kitchen  and  Bid- 
combe,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish  (1889). 

A  beam  in  the  bam  at  Rye  Hill  Farm  is  called  *'  Coker's  bed- 
stead." The  timber  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  bam 
that  was  pulled  down  at  the  Manor  Farm  (Coker's). 

The  **  Devil's  parrock  "  (dialectical  for  paddock)  is  so  called, 
because  horses  when  ploughing  there,  or  when  going  alone  in  the 
drove  hard  by,  would  be  frightened  by  something  and  mn  away 
(1894). 

"  Gun's  Church,"  a  round  barrow  on  the  eastem  boundary,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  having  the  ''  Spectral  Hunt "  localised 
at  it 

At  Longbridge  Deverill  people  were  afraid  to  go  up  the  Church 
Lane  in  the  dark,  lest  ^'woolpacks  should  roll  down  from  the 
thicket "  upon  them ;  and  k^^  of  brandy  are  said  to  have  rolled 
from  it  (1895). 

A  fragment  of  wall  abutting  on  the  road  from  Warminster  to 
Longbridge  Deverill,  north  of  the  churchyard,  is  called  '*the 
Jew's  wall."  The  story  attached  is  that  a  Jew  was  murdered  on 
Lord's  Hill,  and  that  they  would  not  bury  him  in  the  churchyard, 
so  he  was  buried  outside,  at  this  spot.  Historically,  this  wall  is 
the  remains  of  the  wall  that  ran  round  the  yard  of  the  Manor 
House,  which  was  standing  in  1660. 

The  following  is  the  origin  of  Cley  Hill,  near  Warminster,  a 
round  isolated  prominent  hill  with  a  small  knob  on  it,  and  by  its 
side  a  smaller  hill  joined  to  it ;  so  that  it  is  said — 

**  Big  City  Hill  do  wear  a  hat. 
Little  Cley  HUl  do  laugh  at  that.** 

(Warminster,  1874.) 

T^e  folk  of  Devizes  had  offended  the  devil,  who  swore  he 
would  ser\'e  them  out.  So  he  went  "down  the  country"  (i.e. 
into  Somerset),  and  found  a  big  "  hump  "  and  put  it  on  his  back, 
to  carry  it  and  fling  it  at  them.  On  his  joumey  back  he  met  a 
man  and  asked  him  the  way  to  I>evizes.     The  man   replied. 

That's  just  what  I  want  to  know  myself.     I  started  for  Devizes 
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when  my  beard  was  black,  and  now  it's  grey,  and  I  haven't  got 
there  yet  The  devil  replied,  "  If  that's  how  it  is,  I  won't  carry 
this  thing  no  further,  so  here  goes,"  and  he  flung  the  *'girt  (great) 
hump"  offhb  shoulder,  and  there  it  is. .  (Warminster,  1893.) 

Adjoining  the  mill  at  Boreham,  one  mile  east  of  Warminster,  is 
a  meadow  in  which,  local  tradition  says,  hay  will  not  be  made 
without  rain  ;  or  when  the  grass  is  cut,  rain  will  foil.  The  story 
is  this :  It  had  once  been  rainy  for  some  time  when  the  farmer 
wished  to  make  his  hay.  A  fine  Sunday  came,  and  he  then  hid 
his  watch  under  one  of  the  pooks  (cocks).  Then  with  his  fork 
he  turned  over  all  the  other  poohs^  and  when  people  asked  him 
why  he  was  making  hay  on  a  Sunday,  he  explained  that  he  had 
lost  his  watch  under  one  of  the  pooks,  and  therefore  was  turning 
them  over.  So  saying,  he  turned  over  the  last  pook  which  re- 
mained unturned,  and  there  discovered  the  watch,  and  gained  his 
real  cnd.^     (Bishopstrow,  1894). 


IV 

Folk-Sayings, 
Rhvmk*^. — The  thumb  and  fingers. 

**  Tom  Thumbkin 
Tom  16sten 
Betty  Wstcn 
Long  Iftsten 
Little  pig  a  rftsten  "  (roasting). 


A  lullaby. 


(This  comes  from  North  Wilts,  1894.) 


"  Hush-a-bye,  babby, 
The  beggar  shan't  have*ee 

No  more  shall  the  maggotty-pyc  (mag]iie)  ; 
The  rook  nor  the  raven 
Shan't  car*  thee  to  heaven  (carry), 

So  hush-a-bye,  babby,  by-bye." 

(Heard  about  1870.) 
•  Cf.  vol.  xl,  p.  458. 
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Of  the  seasons. 


'  March  will  search 
April  will  try 
May  will  prove 
Whether  you  Uve  or  die."  (1898) 


Children's  rhyme. 


"  Stare,  stare,  like  a  bear. 
And  then  you*U  know  me  anywhere." 

(Homingsham,  1898.) 

Written  in  pencil,  1840,  upon  the  whitewashed  church  porch, 
Hill. 

**  When  life  b  past  and  death  is  come, 
Happy  is  thic  *  that  well  hath  done."  (1896.) 

Fragment  for  lying-in  (?). 

**  Pins  and  needles,  victuals  and  clouts."  (1889.) 

A  charm  used  when  pulling  out  a  tooth.     Children  look  up  the 
chimney  and  say. 

"  Bum,  bum,  blue  tooth. 

Please  God  send  me  a  new  tooth."  (1895.) 

And  the  tooth  is  thrown  into  the  fire. 

A  rhyme  to  make  a  "  gramfer-grig  "  (that  is  a  wood-louse)  curl 
into  a  ball. 

**  Gramfer-grig  killed  a  pig, 
Hung  'en  up  in  comer  ; 
Gramfer  cried  and  piggy  died. 
And  all  the  fiin  was  over."  (1894.) 

Another  version  of  line  2. 

*  •  Covered  him  with  clover. "  ( 1 896. ) 

A  rhyme. 

"  There  once  was  a  man  with  a  girt  black  beard  ; 
He  kissed  all  the  maidens,  and  made  them  afeatd." 

'  •*  That  man  " 
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A  rhyme  of  Shrovetide. 

•*  Dame,  is  your  pan  hot  ? 

Lard  and  corn  is  dear  ; 
Tve  come  a-shroving, 

*Tis  but  once  a  year. 
So  up  to  the  flitch, 
And  cut  a  girt  stitch  ; 
If  your  hens  don't  lay, 
V\\  steal  your  cock  away 
Before  next  Shrove  Tuesday. "  ( 1 899. ) 

A  rhyme  for  a  child. 

**  Draw  a  bucket  of  water 
For  my  lad/s  daughter. 
Milk  the  cow 
Sar*  the  sow  (serve). 
And  turn  the  ducks  to  water."  (1899.) 

Place-Rhymes  and  Sayings. — Rhymes  representing  what  the 
church  bells  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  "say." 

Sutton  Veney  bells  (eight). 

**  Poor  old  John  Long  is  dead  and  gone." 

Monk  ton  Deverill  (two). 

*•  We  two." 

Ix)ngbridge  Deverill. 

*'  Up  on  cow  down,  cow-clats,  and  cream, 
Thy  dog  bit  my  dog  and  made  him  go  Icam  (lame)." 

Homingsham. 

**  Fire-pan,  poUer,  tongs." 

The  reputation  of  Maiden  Bradley  is  glanced  at  in  the  lines 

**  The  Bradley  man  has  gone  to  sleep, 
And  'tis  a  pity  to  wake  him." 

The  Great  Bear  is  called  in  Longbridge  Deverill,  "Jack  and 
his  team  going  to  pit,"  that  is,  to  the  coal-pit  to  fetch  coal.  The 
explanation  is  this  :  it  was  the  custom  for  farmers,  and  still  con- 
tinues, to  send  a  waggon  at  night  to  the  Radstock  pits  for  coal, 
a  distance  of  some  fourteen  miles.  Now,  roughly  speaking,  the 
Great  Bear  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  a  waggon  leaving  the 
village  for  the  coal-pits  would  take.     Thus  children,  going  out  at 

VOL.  XII.  G 
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night  (say  to  some  meeting)  in  the  school-room,  would  say  as  they 
went,  "  There's  Jack  and  his  team  going  to  pit,"  and  in  coming 
out,  they  would  notice  how  far  he  had  moved.     (1893.) 

If  anyone  had  not  heard  the  cuckoo  by  Warminster  Fair  (April 
23rd),  people  would  say,  "  You  must  go  to  Warminster  Fair  and 
buy  one."    (1898.) 

Flowers. — A  child  told  my  informant  (1898)  that  with  "lords 
and  ladies,"  they  try,  by  seeing  which  break  off,  which  will  go  to 
hell,  and  which  to  heaven ;  "  and  even  some  of  the  little  ladies  go 
to  hell." 

There  is  a  great  number  of  fanciful  flower-names  in  this  district 
which  contain  children's  folk-stories  condensed,  and  the  Wiltshire 
Words  (English  Dialect  Society,  1893)  contains  many  from  various 
districts.  From  this  district  come  "  Granny  jump  out  o'  bed  " 
(monkshood),  "Sweethearts"  (goose-grass),  Granfer-griddle-goosey- 
gander  (early  purple  orchis),  a  few  miles  off;  Quiet  Neighbours 
(red  spur  valerian);   Hand  of  God  (nipple-wort). 

Proverbs. — It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  "  proverb."  Lowell,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Biglow  Papers^  remarks  that  almost  every 
country  has  some  good  die-sinker  in  phrase,  whose  mintage  passes 
into  the  currency  of  the  whole  neighbourhood."  The  following 
are  examples  of  pure  mother-wit,  and  some  are  plainly  original, 
though  others  are  familiar : — 

**  Children  be  first  a  yeann-ache  (ann-ache),  and  a'terwards  a  heart  ache." 

*'  She  was  very  onkind,  but  God  is  good  and  the  world  is  wide." 

*•  We  change,  the  seasons  don*l." 

•*  *Tis  no  good  selling  a  breakfast  and  buying  a  dinner." 

••  You  can*t  go  through  the  world  in  glasscn  slippers." 

"Her'd  lie  abed  till  her  wur  vinny"^  (one  old  woman  of  another 
given  to  shamming).  "  A  would  skin  a  vlint  vur  a  varden  and 
spwile  (spoil)  a  tenpenny  nayl  in  doin'  on't"  "  More  store,  more 
stink."  "  A  lie's  a  lie,  though  the  king  tell  it"  "  What's  the 
good  o'  going  to  law  when  the  court's  in  hell  ?  "  "  WTiat  be  you 
a  lookin'  vor?  Ix>okin'  for  last  year's  snow?"  (said  pettishly  to 
an  old  woman  poking  about  the  house).  "  Ees,  her  wur  a  prop>er 
vool.    Her  wur  missis  of  a  public-house  and  left  it  for  to  be  missis 

•  **  Vinny  "  is  used  of  blue-moulded  cheese. 
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of  a  teaty-pit  "  (potato-pit)  (of  an  innkeeper's  widow  who  married 
a  labourer).  "  What  sort  of  man  is  the  new  farmer  ?  "  "  Oh, 
like  a  crooked  road,  in  and  out."  "  Our  Tom  he's  too  wuld  and 
too  stiff  for  a  souldier ;  perhaps  they'd  have  en,  if  a  were  oiled  and 
plyed."  "  My  uncle  worked  seven  years  o'  Sundays."  The 
meaning  is  that  he  worked  {or  forty-nine  years ;  he  was  a  shepherd, 
and  therefore  had  to  work  on  Sundays.  If  the  number  of  Sundays 
he  had  worked  during  his  life  were  added  together,  they  would 
make  seven  years ;  multiply  52  Sundays  by  49  »>  2,548 ;  divide 
this  by  365,  and  you  get  seven  years. 

Similes  from  Animal  Life, — "  They  ran  like  two  young  grey- 
hounds." "  I  can't  get  out  of  Dobbin's  pace."  "  Need  to  have 
a  head  like  a  hawk."  "As  cunning  as  a  young  rook."  "The 
poor  baby's  arm's  no  thicker  than  a  lamb's  tail  a'ter  it's  been 
skinned." 

Various, — "  What,  be  I  to  be  shrowded  like  a  wuld  polly  ?  " 
(said  by  a  man  when  told  by  the  doctor  that  he  would  have  to 
lose  his  arm,  i,e.  lopped  like  an  old  pollard),  "These  yere  cats 
be  passon  and  clerk "  (one  white,  the  other  black).  "  I  be 
just  like  a  almanack,  I  can  tell  the  changes  coming"  (said  by 
a  rheumatic  woman).  "  Chatter-watter "  is  a  good  expression 
for  **  lea."  Two  good  terms  of  abuse  are  "  Thee  girt  maa-kin  " 
(malkin,  a  long,  thin  baking-stick).  "  Thee  little  truckle-muxen  " 
(little  girl  playing  about  in  the  mud).  "Passon  gied  'em  a  physic- 
ball  'smarnin'  in  church."     (All  between  1888  and  1900.) 

This  small  collection  from  a  small  locality,  though  possessing 
little  that  is  remarkable,  still  illustrates  fairly  well  the  outlines  of 
folklore  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  more  might  be  gathered 
in  other  places  like  these,  particularly  in  the  region  of  popular 
su{>erstition,  as  well  as  fragments  of  history  with  local  interpreta- 
tions and  additions. 

John  U.  Powell,  M.A. 
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Folktales  from  the  JEg^xs. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xi.,  p.  456.) 

XV.  The  Accursed  Schoolmaster.     {Lesbos,) 

In  a  certain  town  there  was  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  one  of  the 
Accursed.  Every  day  he  used  to  eat  a  little  girl.  The  king's 
daughter  was  one  of  his  pupils.  One  day  she  came  to  school 
earlier  than  usual,  and  went  up-stairs  and  saw  him  feasting  on  a 
girl.  She  ran  down  quickly  and  said  nothing  to  anyone  about  it, 
but  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  will  go  to-morrow  and  see  if  he  does 
this  every  day."  She  went,  and  found  him  eating  another  little 
girl.  On  the  third  morning,  as  she  was  watching,  he  noticed  her 
and  caught  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  told  anyone  about  it 
She  swore  she  had  not  (if  she  had,  he  would  have  eaten  her  too) ; 
but  he  cut  her  with  razors  and  tortured  her  to  make  her  confess. 
When  he  had  tortured  her  enough,  he  carried  her  away  and  put 
her  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  another  king,  and  left  her  there. 

This  king  was  young,  and  lived  with  his  mother.  In  the  night 
he  was  awakened  by  the  cries  of  a  child  overhead :  "  O  blessed 
Mary,  O  my  mother,  help  me :  what  shall  I  do  ? ''  He  ran  and 
called  his  mother,  and  she  said,  "  Wait  until  dawn,  and  we  will  go 
and  see  what  it  is."  In  the  morning  they  went  up  on  the  roof,  and 
found  the  little  girl  thus  vilely  used  and  half  dead  of  wounds  and 
cold  and  hunger.  They  took  every  care  of  her,  and  in  a  month 
or  two  she  was  well.  Then  the  king  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  will 
take  her  to  wife ;  she  came  and  fell  on  our  roof  and  she  is  my 
Kismet  (fate)."  **  Marry  her  if  you  will,"  said  his  mother,  "  but 
remember  we  do  not  know  what  race  she  comes  of.  She  may  be 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  Turks,  or  the  Gipsies."  But  the  king  persisted 
in  his  resolve ;  and  when  the  girl  was  old  enough  he  married  her. 

She  became  with  child,  and  just  before  the  time  of  her  delivery 
the  king  had  to  go  away  to  war.  He  begged  his  mother  to  take 
every  care  of  his  young  wife,  and  she  promised  him  that  she  would 
cherish  her  as  she  cherished  himself. 

The  young  queen  gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  boy ;  but  in  the 
night  came  the  Accursed  One  and  took  away  the  child,  and 
persuaded  her  that  she  had  eaten  it.  In  the  morning,  when  her 
mother-in-law  came  to  see  the  baby,  it  was  gone ;  and  when  she 
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asked  after  it,  the  young  mother  said,  "  I  have  eaten  it."  When 
the  king  arrived  his  mother  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
said  she  supposed  his  wife  must  belong  to  some  tribe  who  were 
accustomed  to  eat  their  children.  But  although  the  king  was 
very  sorry,  his  love  was  still  in  its  place,  and  he  spoke  no  word  of 
rebuke  to  his  wife. 

Again  the  young  queen  found  herself  with  child,  and  again  the 
king  had  to  go  to  war,  and  commended  her  to  his  mother.  This 
time  the  child  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  queen  begged  them  to 
give  her  a  roast  lamb  and  lots  to  eat.  In  the  night,  however,  the 
Accursed  schoolmaster  came  back  and  took  the  child,  and  again 
made  her  think  she  had  eaten  it ;  and  this  was  all  the  reply  her 
mother-in-law  could  get  in  the  morning  when  she  asked  what  had 
become  of  it 

The  king,  when  he  came  back  and  heard  of  it,  was  very  sorry, 
but  still  was  steadfast  in  his  love,  and  would  not  talk  to  his  wife 
about  it 

Again  the  queen  conceived,  and  again  the  king  had  to  go  to 
war  a  little  while  before  the  babe  was  born.  It  was  a  lovely  boy, 
and  that  night  the  mother  asked  them  to  give  her  a  live  lamb  to 
eat,  and  when  she  was  alone,  she  swaddled  the  lamb  in  the  baby's 
clothes,  and  locked  the  baby  up.  But  the  Accursed,  when  he 
came,  discovered  the  deceit,  and  made  her  bring  him  the  child  \ 
and  in  the  morning,  when  the  queen-mother  asked  where  it  was, 
the  answer  was  the  same  as  before  :  "  I  ate  it" 

This  time  the  king,  when  his  mother  told  him  that  his  wife  had 
eaten  the  third  child  too,  was  wroth,  and  threw  his  queen  into  a 
dun^'eon,  and  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  starved  ;  but  from 
time  to  time  her  ser\'ants  managed  to  bring  her  food,  and  so  she 
kept  her  life  in  her.  One  day  the  schoolmaster  appeared  before 
her  in  the  dungeon,  leading  three  children  (he  had  not  eaten 
them,  but  taken  great  care  of  them).  "  Here  are  your  children," 
«vaid  he  ;  "  but  I  will  slay  yourself  and  your  husband."  When  the 
ser\ants  came  to  bring  her  food  they  recognised  the  children  at 
once  from  their  marks,  and  ran  and  told  their  master.  When  he 
came,  the  queen  told  him  her  whole  stor>^ — how  she  was  a  king's 
daughter,  and  how  the  schoolmaster  had  ill-used  her  and  cast  her 
on  the  roof,  and  how  he  had  come  and  stolen  her  children  and 
|xrsuaded  her  that  she  had  eaten  them,  and  of  his  threat  to  kill 
the  king  and  her.     "  I  will  keep  awake  at  night,"  said  the  king, 
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and  never  closed  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  wall  opened  and  the 
Accursed  One  came  into  their  chamber,  he  shot  an  arrow  at  him 
and  killed  him. 

XVI.  Melidoniy 
(Lesbos  :  told  by  Mersini.     Cf.  for  the  incidents  No.  VI.) 

There  was  once  a  poor  fisherman  who  had  three  daughters,  and 
they  were  getting  old  enough  to  want  husbands ;  and,  as  is  the 
wont  of  girls  at  that  age,  they  were  becoming  very  troublesome 
and  quarrelsome.  Their  father  was  very  poor;  by  his  craft  he 
made  only  just  enough  to  keep  his  family  alive.  One  day,  when 
he  was  at  the  cafd,  the  cafezi  asked  him  why  he  looked  so  sad. 
"  I  am  thinking,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  how  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  a  husband  for  my  eldest  daughter."  Said  the  cafezi,  *'  If  you 
make  yourself  so  miserable  as  that,  you  will  have  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  your  daughter  will  be  worse  off  than  ever.  Go  and  pray  to 
God,  and  make  a  cast  with  your  net  in  the  name  of  your 
daughter's  luck."  *'  Alas,"  said  the  fisherman,  ''  what  will  a  few 
pounds  of  fish  be?"  Nevertheless  he  took  the  cafezi's  advice, 
and  went  for  his  nets,  and  made  a  cast  in  the  name  of  his 
daughter's  luck.  Out  came  a  great  haul,  200  okes  of  fish !  He 
went  and  sold  them  for  800  piastres ;  and  taking  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  he  said,  "  Whoever  will  take  my  daughter  with  this 
money  is  welcome  to  her."  On  the  road  he  met  a  youth  whose 
appearance  pleased  him.  "  Good  day,"  said  he,  "  where  do  you 
come  from  ?  "  "  From  Moria,"  ^  answered  the  boy.  "  If  you 
would  like  to  marry  my  daughter,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  here  is 
800  piastres ;  it's  all  I  can  give  you."  "  I  may  as  well,"  said  the 
boy  to  himself  (he  was  a  muleteer  by  trade) ;  **  it's  enough  for  me 
to  buy  a  horse  and  a  pair  of  breeches  for  myself  and  a  dress  for 
my  wife.  So  he  answered,  "  All  right,"  and  went  home  with  the 
fisherman  and  married  his  daughter. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  cafezi  noticed  the  fisherman  looking  very 
dismal  again,  and  said  to  him,  **  I  suppose  it  will  be  your  second 

'  /MXi^Mvif,  *' sorrow,"  or  *'cmre  "  :  a  Homeric  word  soiviviiig  gtill  in  this 
tale. 
•  A  village  near  M)iilene. 
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daughter  this  time  that  you  want  to  marry  ?  But  what  is  the  use 
of  sitting  with  a  face  like  that  ?  You  managed  to  marry  the  first ; 
you  ought  to  know  how  to  set  about  it  to  dower  the  second.  Go 
again,  and  pray,  and  cast  your  nets  for  her  luck."  So  the  fisher- 
man went  and  cast  his  nets  for  his  second  daughter's  luck ;  and 
this  time  he  got  300  okes  of  fish,  which  he  sold  for  2,000  piastres 
On  his  road  he  met  a  youth  who  took  his  fancy.  "  Good  day, 
where  are  you  from  ? "  "  From  Thermi."  "  Well,  if  you  will 
marry  my  daughter,  here  is  2,000  piastres ;  it's  all  I  have."  The 
young  man  was  a  grocer's  assistant,  and  he  thought,  "  Well,  that's 
enough  to  set  up  a  small  shop."  So  he  consented,  and  they  were 
married. 

When  it  came  to  the  youngest  daughter's  turn,  the  favourite, 
the  cafezi  saw  the  fisherman  looking  sadder  than  ever.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  what's  the  matter  now  ?  "  Said  the  fisherman,  "  I  can't 
think  how  to  get  a  dowry  for  my  youngest  daughter."  The  cafezi 
persuaded  him  to  do  the  same  as  before,  and  again  he  went  and 
cast  his  nets  for  his  youngest  daughter's  luck.  When  he  went  to 
pull  them  up  he  could  not  move  them,  and  he  called  all  the  boat- 
men and  the  steamer  to  come  and  help.  They  all  pulled  with  all 
their  might ;  and  when  they  drew  the  net  up,  what  do  you  think 
there  was  in  it  ?  One  enormous  lobster  !  The  fisherman  sent 
into  town  for  two  carts,  and  on  those  they  put  the  lobster,  and  the 
nsherman  took  it  home  with  him.  He  called  his  daughter  and 
said  to  her,  *'  Here,  this  is  your  luck ;  you  must  marry  the 
lobster !  "  So  she  was  married  to  the  lobster,  and  her  father 
and  mother  left  her  alone  with  it,  and  went  away  to  another 
place. 

The  poor  girl  sat  weeping,  and  had  just  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
when  she  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  found  by  her  side  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  richly  dressed.  **  Don't  be  afraid,"  said 
he.  "  I  am  your  husband,  and  the  lobster  is  my  ship."  ^  At  his 
command,  tables  with  all  kinds  of  delicacies  were  brought  in,  and 
they  feasted  together,  and  then  went  to  bed. 

Thus  they  lived  together  for  some  time,  and  she  was  very 
happy,  but  her  husband  told  her  that  if  she  ever  saw  him  when 
her  own  people  were  with  her  she  was  on  no  account  to  tell  who 

'  I  note  ihat  ship  in  modem  Greek  is  raravi,  and  that  Kapa^og,  or  in 
modern  Greek  Kayavidat  in  a  kind  of  lobster. 
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he  was.  One  day  her  mother  and  sisters  came  to  see  what  she 
was  doing,  and  whether  she  were  alive  or  dead.  They  found  her 
sitting  and  watching  the  lobster.  Her  mother  said,  "My  poor 
child,  you  must  be  hungry.  Shall  we  give  you  food  ? "  '*  No," 
said  the  daughter,  "  I  want  nothing ;  you  gave  me  the  lobster, 
and  I  watch  over  it."  As  they  were  all  sitting  at  the  window,  the 
prince  came  by  on  a  white  horse  with  all  his  suite  in  gorgeous 
raiment.  As  he  passed,  the  mother  said,  "  Look  what  a  handsome 
prince;  he  must  have  heard  how  pretty  you  are,  and  that's  why  he 
comes  riding  past  here.  What  would  you  think  of  him  for  a 
husband  ? "  But  her  daughter  said,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  a 
prince  would  think  of  a  poor  girl  like  me  ?  I  am  quite  content 
with  the  husband  you  have  given  me." 

Next  day  the  prince  came  by  on  his  chestnut  horse,  and  he  and 
his  attendants  were  more  richly  dressed  fhan  before.  The  mother 
said,  "  He  must  be  in  love  with  you."  But  her  daughter  answered 
as  before.  Then  her  mother  and  sisters  said  she  must  be  out  of 
her  wits  to  care  nothing  about  so  fine  a  prince,  and  to  be  content 
with  the  lobster. 

On  the  third  day  her  husband  came  riding  past  on  his  black 
horse,  and  his  dress  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  glittered  with 
diamonds.  **  Just  look  at  him  now,"  said  the  mother  and  sisters  ; 
"  how  beautiful  he  is  ?  He  came  to  see  you ;  you  may  be  sure 
of  it."  Then  her  daughter  said,  "  You  are  very  silly.  I  can  have 
him  and  his  diamonds  when  I  want  them,  for  he  is  my  husband." 
The  prince  stopped  for  an  instant  and  said,  "  Good-bye,  and  if 
ever  you  see  me  again  you  will  be  lucky."  In  a  moment  he 
was  gone. 

Now  he  had  told  his  wife  his  name— it  was  Melidoni.  Without 
delay  she  ordered  for  herself  three  leather  dresses,  and  three  pair 
of  boots  with  iron  soles,  and  a  basket  and  an  axe,  and  set  out  to 
look  for  him.  On  and  on  she  went,  and  for  a  whole  year  saw 
neither  man  nor  sheep,  and  fed  like  a  beast  on  grass  and  herbs. 
At  the  year's  end  she  came  to  a  place  with  trees  and  a  dry  pond, 
and  in  the  mud  lay  an  ogress,  with  her  eyelids  hanging  down  over 
her  face.  Taking  a  piece  of  wood,  the  girl  inserted  it  under  the 
eyelids,  and  cut  them  short  with  her  axe  ;  then  she  threw  water 
over  the  ogress'  face,  and  ran  away  and  hid  behind  a  tree.  The 
ogress  had  been  blind  for  fifteen  years,  and  when  she  found  her 
blindness  cured,  she  called  out,  "  Come  here,  whoever  you  are  ! 
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If  you  are  a  woman  I  will  make  you  a  queen,  and  if  you  are  a 
man  I  will  make  you  a  king."  But  the  girl  waited  in  hiding,  and 
only  came  out  when  the  ogress  swore  by  her  strength  not  to  hurt 
her.  Then  the  ogress  asked  her  what  she  wanted,  and  the  girl 
said,  "  I  am  looking  for  Melidoni."  "  Stay  with  me  to-night," 
said  the  ogress.  "  I  have  two  sisters,  and  we  have  one  son 
between  us,  and  when  he  comes  home  to-night  I  will  ask  him,  and 
wc  will  see  if  he  can  tell  you."  Then  she  turned  her  into  a  button 
and  put  her  in  her  pocket. 

At  night  when  the  ogress'  son  came  home,  he  said,  "  Surely  I 
smell  human  flesh  ! "  "  Nonsense,"  said  the  ogress,  "  how  can  any 
mortal  come  here  to  our  land  ?  You  must  have  been  with  man- 
kind to-day,  and  you  have  brought  the  scent  of  them  away  with 
you.  And,  by  the  way,  did  you  hear  what  has  become  of 
Melidoni  ?  "  **  Melidoni  ?  "  said  her  son.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  he  had 
married  a  beautiful  girl,  but  she  had  betrayed  him." 

Next  day,  when  her  son  was  gone,  the  ogress  turned  the  girl 
into  her  proper  shape  again,  and  told  her,  "  You  must  journey  on 
until  you  find  my  second  sister,  who  is  in  the  same  state  that  you 
found  me  in,  and  from  her  you  may  find  out  what  you  want." 
Putting  on  her  second  dress  and  pair  of  boots  (for  the  first  were 
quite  worn  out),  the  girl  started  off  and  journeyed  on  for  a  year, 
and  saw  not  even  a  bird  the  whole  time.  At  the  year's  end  she 
came  to  a  tree,  and  beside  it  another  slough,  with  the  blind  ogress 
lying  in  it.  She  cut  her  eyelids  as  she  had  done  to  the  other,  and 
cured  her  loo.  This  ogress  had  been  blind  for  eighteen  years,  and 
she  was  very  grateful.  "  Come  to  me,"  she  called  out.  "  I  will 
make  you  a  queen  if  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  king  if  you  are  a 
man.**  But  the  girl  did  not  leave  her  hiding-place  behind  the 
tree  until  she  heard  the  ogress  swear  by  her  courage  that  she 
would  not  hurt  her.  "  What  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  "  asked  the  ogress. 
**  I  want  to  find  Melidoni,"  said  the  girl.  "  To-night,  my  son  is 
coming/'  said  the  ogress,  "  and  perhaps  he  will  know  where 
Melidoni  is ;  but  I  must  hide  you,  or  he  will  eat  you."  So  she 
made  her  into  a  thimble,  and  put  her  into  her  pocket.  When  her 
son  came  in,  he  said,  **  I  smell  human  flesh."  But  his  mother 
said,  "  How  can  any  mortal  come  here,  where  no  bird  can  fly  ? 
Vou  have  been  with  mankind  to-day,  and  have  brought  their  scent 
uiih  you  ;  and,  by  the  way,  did  you  hear  anything  of  Melidoni?" 
**  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  saw  him  in  the  shape  of  an  angry  black  cloud. 
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and  he  spoke,  and  said  he  had  married  a  beautiful  maiden,  but 
she  had  been  faithless  to  him.'* 

Next  morning  at  dawn  the  ogress  said  to  the  girl,  '*  Take  this 
pan  and  these  three  apples,  until  you  come  to  a  well ;  and  then 
knock  one  of  the  apples  against  the  pan,  and  Melidoni  will  appear 
before  you.  He  is  my  younger  sister's  son,  and  he  will  appear, 
not  in  his  own  form,  but  in  many  others.  But  don't  let  him 
persuade  you  to  give  him  a  kiss,  for  then  all  will  be  lost ;  but  you 
may  give  him  the  apples  if  he  asks  for  them." 

The  girl  put  on  the  third  dress  and  the  third  pair  of  boots,  and 
journeyed  on  and  on  until  she  came  to  the  well.  She  knocked 
the  pan  once,  and  a  man,  not  her  husband,  appeared  before  her, 
and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  there.  **  I  am  Melidoni's  wife," 
said  she,  "and  I  am  looking  for  him."  "  Give  me  a  kiss,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  will  take  you  to  him."    She  replied : 

**  Never  shall  Melidoni's  ki3s  be  slave  to  any  pleading; 
For  Melidoni's  sake  Vm  lost,  but  now  I  am  succeeding.** 

Then,  as  he  could  not  get  the  kiss,  he  asked  for  one  of  the  apples, 
and  she  gave  him  one.  He  began  to  press  her  more,  and  said, 
"Just  let  me  kiss  you  on  one  cheek."  But  she  steadfastly 
refused,  and  always  answered  him  with  the  same  couplet  Then 
he  asked  for  another  apple,  and  she  gave  it  him ;  and  then  again 
for  a  kiss,  but  that  she  would  not  give  him.  But  the  third  apple 
she  gave  him,  and  when  he  had  it  he  said,  "  Now  if  you  won't 
give  me  a  kiss  I'll  take  you  to  my  mother,  and  she'll  eat  you  up," 
and  he  blew  on  her  and  changed  her  into  a  button,  and  put  her 
in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  took  her  to  the  house  of  his  mother,  the  third  ogress. 
When  he  came  in  his  mother  said,  "  I  smell  human  flesh."  "  It 
is  because  I  have  been  with  mankind,"  he  said  ;  and  they  sat  down 
together  to  dine.  When  Melidoni  saw  his  mother  was  in  a  good 
humour,  he  said  to  her,  "  Suppose  my  wife  were  here,  would  you 
eat  her?"  "No,"  said  his  mother.  "I'm  sure  /  would,"  said 
he;  "and  do  you  mean  to  s^y  you  wouldn't?"  "No,  I  would 
not,"  said  the  ogress.  "  Swear  by  your  courage,"  said  her  son, 
"  that  you  wouldn't  eat  her."  His  mother  swore  it,  and  he  took 
the  button  out  of  his  pocket  and  changed  it  into  the  girl,  and 
said,  "  Here  she  is,"  and  left  her  with  his  mother. 

Next  day  his  mother  said  to  her,  "  I  am  going  out,  and  you 
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must  sweep  the  house.  There  are  forty  rooms  in  it,  and  they 
must  all  be  swept  and  not  swept  before  I  come  back."  The  girl 
sat  down  and  cried,  and  as  she  was  crying  her  husband  (but  not 
in  his  own  form)  stood  before  her,  and  asked  her  why  she  was 
crying.  She  told  him  her  story.  Then  he  promised  to  help  her 
if  she  would  give  him  a  kiss.     "  Never,"  she  said  : 

**  Never  shall  Melidoni's  kiss  be  slave  to  any  pleading  ; 
For  Melidoni^s  sake  Tm  lost,  but  now  I  am  succeeding." 

"  Well,  you  are  obstinate,"  said  he ;  "  but  Til  tell  you  what  to  do. 
First  sweep  the  house  clean,  and  then  put  the  dust  on  the  broom 
and  scatter  it  about."  So  she  did ;  and  when  the  ogress  came 
back  and  saw  the  task  performed,  she  said,  "  You  are  either  a 
witch  or  a  witch's  daughter,  or  else  my  son  told  you."  She 
replied,  "  I  am  neither  a  witch  nor  a  witch's  daughter,  nor  did  any 
one  tell  me.     God  gave  me  light,  and  I  did  it." 

Next  day  the  ogress  told  her  to  cook  and  not  cook  the  meat. 
She  sat  down  to  cry  again ;  and  as  she  cried  her  husband  stood 
before  her  in  another  shape,  and  begged  her  for  a  kiss.  "  Never," 
she  replied  : 

"  Never  shall  Melidoni's  kiss  be  slave  to  any  pleading ; 
For  Melidoni's  sake  I'm  lost,  but  now  I  am  succeeding." 

**  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  very  obstinate  girl,  but  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Cut  half  the  meat  and 
put  it  on  to  boil,  and  cut  the  rest  into  little  bits  and  throw  it  in 
the  pot  when  you  see  the  ogress  coming  "  So  she  did,  and  the 
caress  again  said  as  before,  and  received  the  same  answer. 

Next  day  the  ogress  said,  "  My  son  is  going  to  be  married  next 
week,  and  I  want  to  bake  bread  for  his  wedding.  You  must  go 
to  my  sister's  and  fetch  yeast  from  her  house."  As  the  girl  went 
cning  on  her  way  her  husband  met  her  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  and  asked  her  where  she  was  going?  She  told 
him  her  stor)*.  "I  am  Melidoni's  son,"  he  said,  '*and  my 
father  is  going  to  marry  again.  Give  me  a  kiss,  auntie,  and  I 
will  help  you."     "  No,"  said  she  : 

"  Never  shall  Melidoni's  kiss  l)e  slave  to  any  pleading  ; 
For  Melidoni's  sake  I'm  lost,  but  now  I  am  succeeding." 

**  But  just  let  me  kiss  your  hand,"  said  he.     "  Not  even  my  foot," 
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said  she.  "  You  are  not  nice,"  said  he  ;  "  but  for  the  sake  of  my 
father's  soul  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  will  come  to  a  place 
where  thorns  grow  in  the  road  ;  and  you  must  take  off  your  shoes 
and  walk  over  them  and  say,  *  Why,  what  nice  thorns ;  it  is  just 
like  walking  on  cotton.  I  wish  we  had  thorns  like  these  at 
home.'  Then  you  will  come  to  a  fig-tree,  and  its  figs  are  full  of 
worms ;  you  must  eat  one,  and  say,  *  What  delicious  figs ;  I  wish 
we  had  a  fig-tree  like  this  at  home.'  Outside  the  ogress*  house 
stand  a  donkey  and  a  dog ;  the  donkey  has  bones  under  his  nose 
and  the  dog  has  straw.  You  must  give  the  bones  to  the  dog  and 
the  straw  to  the  donkey.  In  the  courtyard  is  a  fountain,  from 
one  side  of  which  flows  blood  and  from  the  other  pus.  You 
must  drink  from  it  and  say,  *  What  nice  water  this  is.  I  wish  we 
had  water  like  it  at  home.'  The  yeast  you  will  find  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.     You  must  sweep  the  stairs  and  run  off  with  it" 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  passed  the  thorns  and  the 
fig-tree  (she  ate  two  figs  instead  of  one),  and  the  dog,  and  the 
donkey,  and  the  fountain ;  and  with  her  dress  she  swept  the  stair, 
and  carried  off  the  yeast  As  she  ran  away  with  it,  it  called  out, 
"  Mistress,  mistress."  The  ogress  got  up  and  saw  her,  and  called 
out,  "  Drown  her,  fountain ; "  but  the  fountain  would  not  drown 
her ;  and  then,  "  Eat  her,  donkey  and  dog ; "  but  they  would  not 
eat  her  ;  and  then,  "  Fall  on  her,  fig-tree  ; "  but  the  fig-tree  would 
not  fall  on  her.  Then  she  cried,  "  Embrace  her,  thorns ; "  but  the 
thorns  would  not ;  so  she  got  back  safe  with  the  yeast 

The  day  before  the  wedding  the  ogress  said  to  her,  "  My  son  is 
to  be  married  to-morrow ; "  then  giving  her  a  mattress,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  donkey,  and  a  dog,  she  went  on,  '*  You  must  fill  this 
mattress  with  feathers,  and  give  the  dog  his  fill  to  eat,  and  the 
donkey  must  come  back  dancing,  and  you  must  bring  me  the  loaf 
back  untouched."  The  girl  went  and  sat  down  with  her  back 
against  a  stone  and  began  to  cry.  Then  her  husband  appeared 
to  her  in  his  proper  form,  and  said,  *'  Behold  me ;  I  am  your 
husband.  I  have  been  disguising  myself  so  long  to  try  you,  and 
I  have  found  you  faithful.  Now  you  may  kiss  me  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  to  do."  "  No,"  she  said,  "  not  until  we  get  home,"  and 
she  would  not  yield.  Then  he  told  her  to  call  on  the  birds,  and 
say,  "  Melidoni  is  going  to  be  married ; "  and  they  would  come 
and  shed  their  feathers,  and  she  was  to  fill  the  mattress,  and  there 
would  be  enough  over  for  the  dog  to  eat     When  she  got  near 
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home  she  was  to  beat  the  donkey  and  make  it  kick  (for  that  is 
the  way  a  donkey  dances).  "  Next  day,"  said  he,  "  you  will  come 
to  the  wedding,  and  we  will  give  you  torches  to  hold.  As  they 
bum  down  you  must  bear  the  pain,  but  when  you  are  told  to 
throw  them  down,  throw  them  at  the  bride  and  set  her  hair 
alight" 

So  the  girl  did  as  she  had  been  told  that  day,  and  the  next  day, 
at  the  wedding,  she  was  given  two  torches  to  hold.  When  the  pitch 
ran  down  they  burnt  her  very  much,  and  she  called  out,  "  Oh  ! " 
The  bridegroom  turned  round,  and  said,  "  Throw  them  down." 
But  instead  of  throwing  them  down  she  threw  them  at  the  bride 
and  set  her  hair  on  fire.  I  was  there  and  ran  like  everybody  else 
to  put  out  the  flames ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  and  the  bride  was 
burnt  up,  and  in  the  tumult  the  prince  and  his  old  love  slipt  aiyay 
and  went  home  to  her  father's  house.  There  they  found  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  burnt  the  lobster  shell;  so  they  lived 
always  together,  and  her  husband  never  left  her  again. 


XVII.   Thirteen, 

(Calymnos :  told  by  Yannis  Kephalouchos,  aged  about  50, 
lalx>urer.) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  in  Calymnos  an  old  man  and 
woman  who  had  seven  sons.  Skilful  reapers  were  they,  and  used 
to  earn  about  a  pound  a  day  between  them;  but  instead  of 
bringing  home  all  their  earnings  they  spent  most  of  them  in  drink 
at  the  tavern,  and  used  to  come  home  of  an  evening  with  little 
more  than  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  mother  and  the  youngest 
hrother  used  to  scold  the  six  eldest  for  wasting  their  earnings 
thus  ;  so  they  determined  to  go  across  to  Asia  Minor  and  find 
work  there,  but  to  leave  the  youngest  at  home  to  fetch  water  and 
do  errands  for  the  old  folks.  But  he  discovered  their  plan  ;  and 
when  they  started  in  a  boat  he  took  another  boat  himself  at  once, 
and  followed  until  he  met  them  in  Asia  Minor. 

They  went  up  the  country  looking  for  work.  One  day  they 
came  to  a  great  plain  covered  with  ripe  standing  corn.  Well, 
they  thought,  this  corn  wants  reaping  and  there  seems  no  one  to 
do  it,  so  they  fell  to,  making  sure  that  the  owner  would  appear 
and  pay  them  wages.     Soon  the  owner,  who  was  an  ogre,  did 
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appear,  and  asked  what  they  meant  by  reaping  his  com.  They 
told  him  what  they  had  been  thinking.  "  Well,"  said  the  ogre, 
"look  here;  I  have  seven  daughters.  If  you  can  reap  as  quickly 
as  I  can  bind  I  will  marry  you  to  my  daughters ;  but  if  I  catch 
you  up  ril  eat  you."  The  youngest,  who  was  the  clever  one  of 
the  family,  directed  his  brothers  to  make  the  trusses  of  corn  much 
smaller  than  they  were  used  to  do  at  Calymnos ;  then,  said  he,  he 
will  never  catch  us  up.  All  that  day  they  reap>ed,  and  the  ogre  could 
not  bind  fast  enough  to  catch  them  up.  In  the  evening  he  invited 
them  to  his  castle  to  dine  and  pass  the  night.  In  the  middle  of 
the  hall  slept  the  ogre  and  Mrs.  Ogre,  on  one  side  of  them  his 
seven  daughters,  and  on  the  other  the  seven  reapers.  The 
youngest  very  wisely  kept  awake ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  heard  the  ogress  say  to  her  husband,  "  Now  they're  asleep,  get 
up  and  kill  them  for  breakfast."  As  many  times  as  the  ogre  got 
up  to  cut  their  throats  the  youngest  brother  coughed  loudly,  and 
back  went  the  ogre  to  bed ;  until  at  length  it  was  morning  and 
his  brothers  woke  up  too,  and  he  told  them  what  had  happened. 
All  that  day  they  reaped ;  and  at  evening  there  was  only  one  day's 
work  left ;  but  the  ogre  was  behind  in  his  binding. 

That  night  again  the  youngest  kept  awake,  and  heard  the 
ogre  say  to  the  ogress,  "  We'll  put  out  the  light  to-night,  and  then 
I'll  get  up  and  cut  their  throats."  The  moment  the  light  was  out 
the  youngest  brother  got  up  and  took  off  the  seven  daughters' 
headkerchiefs,  and  put  them  on  his  own  and  his  brothers'  heads, 
and  their  fezzes  he  put  on  the  daughters'  heads.  The  ogre  got  up 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  seven  brothers ;  but  when  he  felt  the 
kerchief  on  the  first  one's  head,  "  A  pretty  mistake,"  said  he,  **  I 
was  going  to  make,"  and  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  cut  all 
his  daughters'  throats,  and  then  he  went  back  to  bed  again  and  to 
sleep. 

Then  the  youngest  reaper  awoke  his  brothers  and  off  they 
started  and  ran  for  their  lives.  In  the  morning  said  the  ogress, 
"  Let's  get  up  and  cook  them."  But  when  they  came  there  were 
their  seven  daughters  all  stiff  and  stark,  and  the  seven  brothers 
gone.  Off  went  the  ogre  to  catch  them  ;  but  when  he  was  close 
upon  their  heels  they  reached  a  river  and  crossed  it,  and  he  could 
go  no  further.  From  the  other  bank  the  youngest  called  out  to 
him,  **This  is  nothing,  the  worst  is  to  come,  and  if  you  want  to 
know  my  name,  it  is  Thirteen." 
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They  journeyed  on  until  they  came  to  a  city,  where  they  settled 
in  a  house  near  the  king's  palace.  The  king  sent  for  the  strangers 
and  questioned  them.  Now  the  six  elder  brothers  were  very 
jealous  of  the  youngest,  and  when  they  had  told  the  king  how  he 
had  cheated  the  ogre,  they  went  on  :  "  The  ogre  has  a  coverlet 
with  forty-one  bells,  and  our  brother  is  clever  enough  to  fetch  it 
for  you."  So  the  king  commanded  him  to  fetch  the  coverlet. 
"  How  can  I  ?  "  said  he.  But  the  king  gave  him  the  choice 
either  to  fetch  it  or  be  killed. 

So  away  went  poor  Thirteen,  and  on  his  road  he  came  across  a 
cat  and  some  mice  quarrelling  about  the  division  of  a  carcass. 
He  divided  it  for  them  so  skilfully  that  they  asked 'him  how  they 
could  assist  him.  At  first  he  laughed  at  their  offer ;  but  when 
they  insisted,  he  told  them  of  his  errand.  "That's  a  simple 
matter,"  said  the  mice,  "  we'll  fill  the  bells  up  with  cotton ; " 
and  ofif  they  went  and  did  this. 

Thirteen  entered  the  ogre's  castle  at  night  when  the  ogre  and 
ogress  were  in  bed,  and  began  slowly  pulling  the  coverlet  off. 
'*  Don't  pull  the  clothes  all  over  to  your  side,"  said  the  ogre  to 
his  wife.  "  I  didn't,"  said  she.  "  You  did,"  said  he.  And  they 
quarrelled  till  they  went  to  sleep  again.  Then  Thirteen  worked 
the  coverlet  off  and  ran  away  with  it.  When  the  ogre  woke, 
**  Why,  you've  got  the  whole  thing  now,"  said  he.  "  You've  got  it 
yourself,"  said  she.  They  struck  a  match  to  see  which  was  right, 
when  lo,  and  behold,  the  coverlet  had  vanished.  "  It's  that 
Thirteen/'  said  the  ogre,  and  off  he  started  to  catch  the  thief. 
Hui  Thirteen  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  ogre  caught  him  up, 
and  called  out,  from  the  other  side,  "  The  worst  is  yet  to  come." 
Then  he  brought  the  coverlet  to  the  king. 

The  six  brothers  now  said  to  the  king,  "  You  see  now  how 
clever  our  brother  is.  The  ogre  has  a  finer  thing  than  that 
coverlet — a  talking  horse.  Our  brother  could  fetch  you  that  if 
you  want  it."  The  king  sent  for  Thirteen,  and  said,  "  You  must 
go  and  fetch  me  the  ogre's  talking  horse,  or  else  I  will  kill  you." 
Thirteen  was  in  despair,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go.  He  found  his 
way  into  the  ogre's  stable,  and  began  to  saddle  the  horse,  but  it 
called  out,  "  Master,  Master."  Then  out  rushed  the  ogre  and 
caught  Thirteen,  and  carried  him  in  to  the  ogress.  "  I've  got 
hira,'  he  said,  "  and  now  we'll  cook  him.  Light  the  oven,  and 
while  he's  roasting  I'll  go  and  ask  my  brother  to  come  and  dine 
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with  us.  I  shall  be  very  hungry  before  I  get  back,  so  hang  up  one 
of  his  forequarters  outside  the  door,  ready  for  me  to  eat  at  once," 
So  the  ogre  started  for  his  brother's  castle,  and  the  ogress  lighted 
an  enormous  fire  in  the  oven.  She  put  Thirteen  in  before  it  was 
quite  hot,  but  he  kept  sHpping  out.  "Can't  you  make  it  hotter," 
he  said,  "so  that  I  may  be  roasted  the  moment  Fm  in,  because  this 
is  very  disagreeable  ?  "  The  ogress  piled  on  more  sticks,  saying, 
"  If  you  don't  know  how  to  keep  inside  I'll  show  you,"  and  in  she 
got  into  the  oven  herself.  Thirteen  slammed  the  oven  door  and 
oasted  the  ogress  to  a  turn ;  then  he  cut  off  her  fore-quarter  and 
hung  it  up  outside  the  castle  door.  On  the  bed  he  piled  a  lot  of 
sticks  and  threw  the  counterpane  over  them.  Mounting  the 
horse,  away  he  rode. 

The  ogre  came  back  with  his  brother,  and  seizing  the  fore- 
quarter  devoured  it.  Then  he  went  in  and  saw  the  roast  carcass 
served  up  on  the  table,  and  what  he  thought  was  his  wife  covered 
up  in  bed.  "Poor  thing,"  he  thought,  "she  was  tired  with 
cooking,  and  has  gone  to  sleep."  But  when  he  looked  at  the 
roasted  carcass  he  knew  it  was  his  wife's.  Calling  down  upon 
Thirteen  the  most  terrible  curses,  he  started  out  to  catch  him. 
Thirteen  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  and 
called  out  again,  "  The  worst  is  to  come,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self this  time," 

When  he  had  brought  the  horse  to  the  palace,  his  wicked  brothers 
said  to  the  king, "  Ix)ok  how  clever  he  is ;  he  is  so  clever  that  he  could 
bring  the  ogre  himself."  And  the  king  sent  for  him  and  ordered 
him  to  do  this  on  pain  of  death.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
Thirteen  begged  the  king  to  give  him  a  sharp  woodman's  axe  and 
a  few  dozen  big  nails.  Furnished  with  these  he  set  forth  disguised 
as  a  blackamoor,  and  started  cutting  down  the  ogre's  finest  trees. 
The  ogre  hearing  the  crash  of  the  timber  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  Thirteen,  as  he  approached,  went  on  hacking  away, 
all  the  time  repeating  loudly  to  himself,  "  Curse  that  Thirteen ! 
Curse  that  Thirteen  !"  "What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  the  ogre. 
"  I'm  cutting  wood  to  make  a  coffin  to  put  that  Thirteen  in,"  said 
he  ;  "  he  has  played  me  some  nasty  tricks."  "  And  me  too,"  said 
the  ogre,  and  helped  him  until  he  had  finished  the  coflfin.  "  You 
are  much  of  a  size,  Thirteen  and  you,"  said  Thirteen.  "  Would 
you  mind  getting  in  and  seeing  if  the  fit  is  right  ? "  So  in  got 
the  ogre,  and  Thirteen  put  on  the  lid,  and  knocked  in  one  nail. 
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"Can  you  move  now?"  asked  he,  "Yes,"  said  the  ogre.  Then 
he  knocked  another  nail  in.  "Can  you  move  now?"  "A  little." 
Then  a  third  nail.  "Can  you  move  now?"  "Not  a  bit." 
"  That's  right,"  said  Thirteen.  "  I  am  Thirteen,"  said  he,  and 
nailed  down  the  rest  of  the  lid,  and  carried  the  ogre  in  the  box  to 
the  king. 

The  King  decreed  that  the  ogre  should  be  roasted  after  they 
had  had  a  look  at  him ;  and  the  six  brothers  said  "  Our  brother 
who  nailed  the  box  down  must  open  it."  So  they  heated  a  large 
oven,  and  Thirteen  went  and  opened  the  box,  and  out  jumped 
the  ogre ;  but  before  he  was  well  out  Thirteen  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  ogre  went  for  the  six  brothers  and  gobbled  them  up. 
Then  he  saw  Thirteen  and  chased  him ;  but  Thirteen  dodged 
him  skilfully  ;  and  at  length  he  so  managed  that  the  clumsy  ogre 
in  trying  to  catch  him  fell  head  foremost  into  the  oven,  and  thus 
he  was  roasted. 

Then  the  king  gave  Thirteen  his  daughter  in  marriage  and 
made  him  heir  of  his  kingdom. 

W.  R.  Paton. 

Cropping  Animals'  Ears. 
(Vol.  xi.,  p.  456.) 

Cream-stealing  cats  have  their  left  ears  cut  off  in  the  Highlands. 
Stlwart,  'Twixt  Ben  Nevis  and  Glencae^  p.  238. 

Among  precautions  against  witchcraft,  "as  soon  as  a  calf  is 
dropt  they  immediately  lacerate  the  ear  by  slitting  it  with  a  knife." 
(Neighbourhood  of  Helmsley.)  Brand,  iii.,  20,  21,  quoting  The 
Yi/rkshireman,  1846. 

*'  Chats  entiers  vont  au  sabat  le  samedi ;  mais  si  Ton  leur  avait 
coupe  de  la  queue  ou  des  oreilles,  ils  n'y  seraient  jamais  admis." 
DuMAiNE,  Tinchebray'y  p.  585,  n.  112. 

"Lorsqu*on  conduit  une  vache  au  taureau,  on  ne  manque  jamais 
pour  la  faire  concevoir  .  .  .  .  de  fendre  en  quatre  la  derniere 
articulation  de  sa  queue,"  La  SicoTifeRE:  Le  Departement  de 
rOrne,  p.  339. 

••  Einem  neugekauften  Pferde  wird  im  Friihjahr  aus  dem  Schweif 
ctwas  Blut  genommen,  und  dasselbe  dem  Thiere  eingegeben  .... 
damit  es  dableiben  moge."     Holzmayer,  Osiliana^  p.  109. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 
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H.M.   QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  President  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  to  offer 
some  expression,  however  inadequate,  of  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by 
the  members. of  the  Society  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  on  the 
mournful  occasion  of  the  death  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  of  the  loyal  and  loving  remembrance  with  which  they  regard 
Her  long  and  glorious  rule ;  and  I  cannot  do  so  more  suitably 
than  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Society's  official  organ. 

It  is  in  the  British  Empire,  which  has  to  so  large  an  extent 
grown  and  been  consolidated  during  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and 
which  includes  within  its  bounds  countless  races  of  every  degree 
of  civilisation  and  mental  development,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  that  the  student  of  folklore  has  to  seek  many  of  the  most 
precious  materials  of  his  study. 

Under  Her  Majesty's  rule  every  religious  belief  of  these 
races  has  been  respected,  their  customs  have  been  regarded  with 
consideration,  and  their  prejudices  conciliated ;  and  the  study  of 
folklore,  a  science  the  very  existence  of  which  is  bounded  by  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  has  thus  been  rendered  possible. 

All  these  races  are  now  united  in  one  common  sorrow.  The  loss 
of  the  "  Great  White  Queen  "  is  to  us  and  to  them  the  same,  and 
this  is  a  point  of  sympathy  between  us  and  them  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  subject 
races.  Mutual  sympathy  ought  to  help  forward  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Upon  all  these  grounds,  the  members  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
claim  a  special  share  in  the  universal  grief  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen ;  and  on  their  behalf  I  desire  to  offer  an 
expression  of  respectful  condolence  to  Her  illustrious  Son,  whose 
declaration  when  entering  upon  His  great  heritage  has  touched 
all  hearts. 

Long  may  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  live  to 
carry  down  to  remote  posterity  the  traditions  of  Victoria  and  of 
Albert  the  Good ! 

E.  W.  Brabrook, 

President  1901. 
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Weathercocks. 

(Vol.  xi.,  p.  322.) 

In  1870  and  the  few  succeeding  years  I  made  about  forty-five 
drawings  of  weathercocks.  I  knew  nothing  of  any  meaning  they 
might  have,  though  I  used  to  think  that  there  must  be  a  meaning ; 
curiosity  of  form  was  sufficient  attraction  to  induce  me  to  make 
a  drawing.  Some  of  those  I  have  depicted  are  on  buildings 
which,  I  believer  have  been  since  pulled  down.  Amongst  them 
are  not  a  few  representations  of  animals. 

On  Hendon  Church  (St.  Mary's)  a  lamb  and  flag,  which  (I  was 
told  by  the  landlady  of  an  inn  close  to  the  church)  was  said  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  England ;  on  Llanfair  Caer  Einion 
Church,  Montgomeryshire,  a  cock  j  I  have  seen  this  on  many 
churches  in  Wales,  England,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne- ' 
sur-Mer,  whatever  might  be  the  dedication  of  the  church;  on 
Neasdon  House,  Middlesex,  a  stag ;  on  a  stable  at  Neasdon,  a 
running  fox ;  on  Bridge  House,  Hendon,  Middlesex,  a  peacock 
(the  tail  not  spread) ;  on  Clovelly  Church,  Devonshire,  a  bird  of 
some  kind,  certainly  not  a  cock ;  on  the  lantern  of  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall,  London,  a  winged  horse  (the  crest,  I  believe,  of  the 
Society) ;  at  Friern  Barnet,  Middlesex,  a  flying  swallow ;  at 
Clreenford,  Middlesex,  a  bear's  or  boar's  head  (Plate  II.,  A). 

Weathercocks  with  representations  of  fabulous  animals  are,  on 
Seaford  Town  Hall,  Sussex,  a  horse's  head  and  forelegs  (the  two 
feel  holding  an  anchor)  joined  to  a  fish's  body  with  a  long  waving 
tail  (B) ;  at  Clay  Hill,  Beckenham,  Kent,  a  dragon's  head  (C) ;  a 
similar  one  at  Caroline  Mount,  Chingford,  Essex;  on  another 
house  at  Chingford,  another  form  of  dragon's  head  (D). 

Many  weathercocks  have  a  form  as  of  a  ribbon  with  its  end  slit 
and  waving  in  the  wind,  of  which  E,  from  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing, 
Middlesex,  is  a  fairly  typical  example.  But  the  question  may  arise : 
Is  this  ver>'  common  form  of  weathercock  a  debased  form  of  the 
dragon's  head?  for  F,  from  Luccombe  Church,  Somersetshire, 
would  seem  to  be  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Very  many  weathercocks  are  in  the  form  of  arrows  with  more  or 
less  ornate  feathering.  The  vane  of  the  weathercock  of  Merton 
Church,  Surrey,  is  pierced  with  representations  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  a  star.     On  the  weathercock  of  Twyford  Chapel,  Middlesex, 
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are  the  letters  I  H ;  a  part  which  probably  had  the  letter  S  has 
been  broken  away.  At  Bury  Street,  Edmonton,  Middlesex,  is  an 
angler  drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  water ;  the  action  of  the  figure  is 
very  good ;  he  is  in  late  seventeenth-century  costume. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  fanciful  scroll-work  which  sup- 
ports the  post  of  the  weathercock  and  the  four  letters  which  are 
around  it,  but  I  suppose  that  this  is  a  matter  of  art  rather  than  of 
olklore. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society,  held  on  the  13th  March,  1876,  a  paper  on  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  Queenhithe,  was  read  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Gibbs.  In  his  paper  he  stated  that  "  it  was  said "  that  the  ship 
forming  the  weathercock  of  the  church  had  been  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  amount  of  com  which  was  the  Queen's  due  from  every  ship 
entering  the  port  of  Queenhithe. 

A  ship  in  full  sail  was  also  the  device  on  the  weathercock  of  the 
now  demolished  Church  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry.  There  are  several 
curious  weathercocks  on  other  churches  in  the  City  of  London, 
but  I  can  only  at  present  call  to  mind  three :  on  St.  Olave,  Hart 
Street,  a  royal  crown;  on  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  a  gridiron,  the 
symbol  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on  St.  Peter,  Comhill,  a  single  key,  not 
the  two  cross-keys  which  are  the  symbol  of  St.  Peter. 

A  young  man  in  the  City  told  me  that  he  had  once  seen  the 
dragon  of  Bow  Church  steeple  in  a  builder's  yard,  where  it  was 
undergoing  repairs,  and  that  he  had  been  told  that  when  the  dragon 
of  Bow  Church  and  the  grasshopper  of  the  Royal  Exchange  were 
both  together  in  the  same  builder's  yard  the  streets  of  London 
would  run  with  blood. 

J.  P.  Emslie. 


Alphabet  usbd  in  Consecrating  a  Church. 

(VoL  XL,  p.  105.) 

In  answer  to  A.  E.  O.  E.'s  question,  Professor  Albrecht  Dieterich 
of  Giessen,  the  distinguished  author  oi Abraxas  {\%<^\)  and  Nekyia 
(1893)  has  sent  me  an  offprint  of  his  paper  in  the  Rheinisches 
Museum  fur  PhilologU^  voL  IvL,  entitled  "  ABC-Denkmaeler."  In 
this  exhaustive  study  the  author  surveys  the  entire  field— Greek, 
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Roman,  Etruscan,  Sanskrit,  Norse,  Mediaeval — of  monumental  and 
literary  use  of  the  alphabet,  and  shows  that  it  always  has  been 
and  still  is  of  a  magiccU  nature.  The  alphabetic  series,  whether 
simple,  reduplicated,  or  transposed,  was  in  itself  a  potent  charm, 
and  one  which  was  handed  on  by  Paganism  to  Christianity.  The 
particular  usage  to  which  A.  £.  O.  £.  alludes  will  be  found  in  the 
latest  editions  of  the  Pontificak  Romanum  {e.g.  on  p.  130  of  the 
Ratisbon  edition,  1891).  It  precedes  an  exorcism  by  the  con- 
secrating bishop,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  keep  the  devil  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  newly-consecrated  church.  The  compilers  of 
the  Pontifical  evidently  thought  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  alpha- 
bets conjoined  were  enough  to  frighten  even  the  devil. 

Alfred  Nutt. 


HUSBAND-AND-WIFE  StORY. 

(VoL  xi.,  p.  375.) 

Professor  Savce's  Cairene  story,  No.  11,  is  similar  to  Macchia- 
velli's  very  witty  story  of  the  Devil  who  married  a  wife.  The 
name  of  this  story  is  Belphegor.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was 
first  published  in  a  small  book  of  stories  by  Firenzuola  (?),  as 
being  his,  and  not  Macchiavelli's,  but  it  is  certainly  the  hitter's. 
It  is  translated  in  Italian  Tales ^  with  Cruikshank's  plates. 

W.  R.  Paton. 


Head  of  Corpse  between  the  Thighs. 
(Vol.  xi.,  p.  413.) 

In  Professor  York  Powell's  review  of  Dr.  Boer's  edition  of  Grettis 
Saga,  reference  is  made  to  an  ancient  custom  of  burying  the  head 
of  a  corpse  between  the  thighs,  the  head  being  described  in  the 
Saga  as  "  thigh-forked." 

About  three  years  ago  I  visited  and  examined  a  remarkable 
church  near  Bamsley,  and  immediately  after  my  visit  wrote  the 
following  note  {inter  alia)  : 

"  Built  into  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  of  Royston  Church,  near 
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Barnsley,  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  doorway,  and  near  the 
ground,  is  part  of  the  lid  of  a  stone  coffin. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  stone  is  i  foot  1 1  inches ;  the  thickness  in 
the  middle  (it  slopes  away  to  each  side)  is  3^  inches,  so  far  as 
it  can  now  be  measured.  The  length  is  3  feet.  The  cross  carved 
on  the  lid  is  that  which  is  known  in  heraldry  as  a  cross  crosslet. 
On  making  inquiry  from  the  sexton  and  gravedigger,  the  follow- 
ing account  was  given  to  me.  When  the  font  was  removed  from 
its  old  position  under  the  tower,  and  the  floor  of  the  church 
lowered  about  a  foot,  the  excavators  came  upon  a  coflfin  lid,  which 
was  formed  of  two  stones.  The  stones  covered  a  stone  coffin,  in 
which  lay  a  skeleton.  The  skeleton  was  perfect,  but  the  head 
had  been  removed  from  its  natural  position,  and  lay  between  the 
thighs,  near  the  pelvis.  The  stone  on  which  the  cross  is  carved 
was  built  into  the  tower  by  the  gravedigger.  The  other  stone 
which  completed  the  coffin  lid  was  left  in  situ  when  the  remains 
were  covered  up.     The  gravedigger  spoke  of  it  with  horror." 

In  an  article  called  "Eaten  with  Honour"  {Contemporary 
Review^  June,  1897)  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  speaks  of  a  civilised 
people  of  about  3000  B.C.  who  had  exquisite  handicrafts,  but  who 
"  habitually  cut  the  heads  from  their  dead  and  ate  some  portion  of 
the  bodies."  He  afterwards  describes  bodies  in  tombs  which  had 
been  dismembered  and  the  flesh  eaten. 

The  lid  of  the  coflin  at  Royston  is  shaped  like  those  of  Roman 
cofllins  found  at  York.  {See  Well  beloved's  Eboraoitn,)  In  many 
old  stone  coffins  a  place  for  the  head  is  cut  at  one  end.  I  ought 
to  have  asked  the  sexton,  whose  name  is  Joseph  Haigh,  whether 
he  remembered  such  a  thing  in  the  coffin  just  referred  to. 

S-  O.  Addv. 


The  Divining  Rod  in  U.S.A. 

(Vol.  xi.,  p.  434.) 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Rouse's  note  on  divining  rods  for  metals 
in  the  last  number  of  Folk-Lore^  the  following  extract  from  the 
specification  of  an  English  patent,  granted  in  1889  (No.  1,919)  to 
a  Texas  farmer,  may  be  of  interest :  "The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  enable  precious  metals  to  be  discovered  by  a  process  com- 
monly known  as  divination;  and  it  consists  in  a  composition  which 
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has  a  strong  attraction  and  affinity  for  gold  and  silver,  the  attraction 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  magnetism.  In  carrying  my  invention 
into  practice,  I  place  the  composition  in  a  vial  or  flask,  seal  it 
tighdy,  and  suspend  it  by  means  of  a  string.  The  composition 
referred  to  is  made  up  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  copper,  the 
ingredients  being  placed  in  a  small  vial  or  flask,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  dilute  nitric  or  tartaric  acid  or  pure  alcohol"  (An 
accompanying  drawing  shows  a  flask  with  a  cord  or  string,  about 
20  inches  long,  secured  to  the  neck,  and  the  cork  or  stopper  sealed 
tight,  as  by  wax.)  "  In  using  my  gold  and  silver  finder,  the  instru- 
ment is  held,  preferably,  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  and  steadied  with  the  left  hand ;  it  should  be  held  steady, 
but  not  cramped.  Then,  if  there  are  any  precious  metals  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  flask  will  be  attracted  by  such 
metals  and  will  move  toward  them  at  first  and  will  then  vibrate, 
thus  indicating  the  presence  of  the  metal  sought  for.  To  protect 
and  conceal  the  contents  of  the  flask,  I  cover  it  with  paper,  cloth, 
or  tin." 

A.  R.  Wright. 

The  Bumble-bee  in  Magic 
(Vol.  xi.,  p.  438.) 

I  have  not  met  with  the  bumble-bee  as  a  familiar  spirit  in 
Guernsey,  though  much  of  the  folklore  of  the  islands  refers  to  the 
subjects  of  magic  and  witchcraft.  But  the  following  note  from 
the  MS.  collections  of  the  late  Miss  Annie  Chepmell,  who  was  a 
repertory  of  local  folklore,  may  interest  Miss  Peacock  : 

"  Mouche^  or,  as  pronounced  in  Guernsey,  *  Mouque '  (cf.  O.  Fr. 
mouskesy  mousque)^  a  fly.  When  a  man  sells  his  soul  to  the  Devil, 
a  demon  is  given  to  him  for  his  servant  and  familiar  spirit.  It 
waits  upon  him  constantly  in  the  form  of  a  fly.  A  wizard  is 
known  by  his  mouque  as  surely  as  by  his  having  no  shadow." 

Miss  Chepmell,  who  was  sixty-nine  at  the  time  of  her  death  in 
1899,  had  lived  in  Guernsey  all  her  life,  and  as  a  Guernsey 
woman  had  always  heard  and  known  our  island  traditions.  She 
lent  me  the  notebook  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  for 
use  in  the  notes  to  the  volume  of  Guernsey  Folklore,  compiled  by 
the  late  Sir  Edgar  Macculloch,  which  I  am  now  editing  at  the 
request  of  the  Bailiff  and  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey. 

Edith  F.  Carey. 
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Customs  in  the  Building  TRAt>E. 
(Vol.  ».,  p.  457.) 

In  the  December  number  of  Foik-Lorel  see  a  letter  on  London 
Building  Trade  Customs.  I  never  heard  before  of  drink  being 
served  out  when  the  first  chimney  is  finished,  but  I  believe 
it  is  common  throughout  the  country,  certainly  in  the  north,  to 
have  what  is  called  a  **  rearing  " — namely,  a  supper  or  "  spree  " 
— when  the  roof  principals  are  fixed.  I  remember  an  amusing 
instance  of  this  at  Heywood,  in  Iw.ancashire,  where  the  proprietor 
— being  a  teetotaler  of  rather  austere  religious  principles — on  being 
approached  for  a  contribution  to  the  ''  rearing,"  would  not  give 
money  to  encourage  drunkenness  among  the  men,  but  presented 
each  of  them  with  a  cheap  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  of  course 
found  its  way  to  the  nearest  "  pawn-shop  "  for  what  it  would  fetch, 
and  the  language  used  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  any 
religion  whatever. 

I  believe  that  forty  years  ago  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  I  will  not  say  in  the  city  itself,  but  in 
adjacent  districts  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  Staten  Island 
Sound.  W.  Henry  Jewitt. 


Irish  Burial  Custom. 
(See  ante,  p.  3.) 

"I  send  you  an  Irish  pipe,  value  a  fraction  of  a  penny.  It  has 
an  interest  attached  to  it,  however,  which  ....  you  will  appre- 
ciate, and  perhaps  you  do  not  possess  a  specimen.  In  a  few  places 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  the  usual  pipes  and  tobacco — universal  at 
country  wakes — are  brought  also  to  the  graveyard  and  a  fresh  dis- 
tribution made.  Matches  being  not  always  carried  by  the  pea- 
santry, a  lighted  turf  may  be  procured  from  a  neighbouring  cottage 
to  supply  the  necessary  light  for  the  pipes.  The  pipes  are  left  in 
the  rude  box  beside  the  newly-filled  grave,  or  if  the  supply  runs 
short  a  few  are  kept  to  put  upon  it.  These  are  religiously  left 
alone;  but  I  could  not  overcome  the  inclination  to  take  speci- 
mens, one  for  myself  and  one  for  you,  from  the  old  grave3rard  at 
Salruck.  You  will  find  the  place  close  to  the  head  of  Killary 
Harbour,  or  rather  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Killary,  in  Murray 
(map,  p.  226)." John  Cooke. 

66,  Morehampton  Road,  Dublin,  8  Dec.,  1900. 
(To  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  Esq.) 
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Sacrifice  to  Avert  Shipwreck. 

There  are  a  cerUdn  number  of  allusions  in  the  Greek  Romances 
which  have  interest  for  students  of  folklore.  Here  is  a  passage 
which  recalls  the  story  of  Jonah  : 

Eh^aQiov  ^iKoto^v  to  Kaff  'Xafglrrir  ical  'Xafiivlav  iftdfia^  viL  12. 

[During  a  storm,  the  helmsman  says  :] 

"Fellow-voyagers,  buffeted  upon  the  waves,  and  about  to  die, 
fierce  is  the  wind,  the  waves  unceasing,  and  rising  to  the  clouds. 
The  mast  is  broken,  the  vessel  full  of  water,  and  I  have  strength 
no  longer  to  resist  the  mountainous  waves  and  the  violent  blasts 
that  blow  against  us.  I  have  had  shipwreck  enough  :  Poseidon 
is  wholly  against  us.  Why  not  follow  the  islanders'  law,  and  pour 
libations  of  supplication  ?  To  cast  lots  is  the  law ;  why  not  cast 
lots  for  the  victim?"  ....  The  lot  fell  on  Hysmine  for  death. 
.  .  .  .  "  Poseidon,"  said  one,  "seeks  the  girl:  the  lot  fell  on  her: 
she  is  victim  and  ransom  for  our  lives."  [Then  she  was  stript 
naked  and  cast  overboard.] 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Spectral  Light  in  Corsica. 

A  story  is  told  in  M.  Gaston  Vuillier's  Forgotten  Isies^  trans- 
lated by  Frederic  Breton,  regarding  a  light  which  is  at  times  to  be 
seen  at  Busso.  A  certain  lord  of  sporting  tastes  kept  a  monk  as 
chaplain,  one  of  whose  duties  it  was  to  say  prayers  when  the  lord 
returned  from  the  chase.  One  evening  he  came  home  late ;  the 
prayers  had  been  said,  and  the  monk  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  Furious  with  rage  the  lord  rushed  to  the  chaplain's  room  and 
striped  his  sword  through  the  priest's  .body.  From  that  time  the 
monk  returns  each  night  to  the  village,  wandering  about  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  searching  for  the  site  of  the  chapel  in 
order  to  say  mass  as  he  did  in  the  time  of  the  old  lord." 

That  the  light  exists  seems  certain.  M.  Vuillier  saw  it  one 
evening,  and  the  next  day  made  inquiries  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  not  the  victim  of  hallucination.  "  Many  other  people," 
he  tells  his  readers,  "have  had  their  curiosity  aroused  by  this 
nocturnal  [)hcnomenon,  but  none  has  ever  been  able  to  determine 
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the  exact  spot  whence  the  light  proceeds,  for  it  fades  away  as  the 
village  is  approached,  and  can  only  be  seen  from  a  distance.'' 

The  baron  and  the  priest  may  be  creatures  of  the  myth-making 
faculty,  but  as  the  light  is  a  real  thing  its  origin  is  no  doubt 
capable  of  explanation.  Has  this  been  done?  If  not,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  who  visit  Corsica. 

Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A 


Stone-catching  Game. 

I  should  be  very  grateful  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
widely  distributed  game  played  with  stones  or  other  small  objects 
which  have  to  be  caught  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  following 
details  are  necessary : 

(i)  Locality  ;  (2)  Name  of  the  game  ;  (3)  Name  of  the  different 
"  rounds  "  in  the  game ;  (4)  Is  it  played  by  boys  or  girls  ?  (5) 
How  many  stones,  bones,  &c.,  are  used  ;  are  the  latter  coloured  ; 
what  bones  are  used  ?  (6)  Where  is  it  played — on  the  threshold, 
on  a  bench,  &c.  ? 

But  any  additional  information  will  be  very  welcome.  The 
game  must  not  of  course  be  confused  with  the  more  recent  one 
of  picking  up  stones,  &c.  It  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation if  drawings,  &c.,  could  be  made  illustrative  of  the  game. 

E.  Lemke. 

Oschekau, 

bei  Gilgenburg, 
Ost  Preussen. 

[See  Mrs.  Gomme's  Traditional  Games ^  vol.  i.,  s.v.  Chance- 
bone,  Checkstone,  Chucks,  Dibbs,  Five-stones,  Hucklebones, 
Jackstones  ;  also  the  Society's  forthcoming  extra  volume  for  1900, 
The  Games  and  Diversions  0/ Argyllshire^  by  R.  C.  Maclagan,  M.D. 
—Ed.] 
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Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians.  By  Carl  Lumhou£. 
(Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nattjral  Histor>% 
vol.  iiL     Anthropology,  ii.) 

I  HAVE  already  had  the  pleasure  of  drawing  attention  in  iht;se 
pages  to  Dr.  Boas'  monograph  on  the  Mythology  of  thtr  Bt^lk 
Coola  Indians,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ttit  on  the  Thooipson  Indians. 
The  present  work  by  Mr.  Lumholtj;  deals  with  the  beliefs  of  a 
very  different  people  of  the  North  American  contint^nl.  It  is 
equally  the  fruit  of  the  munificence  and  the  large  comprehension 
of  the  value  of  the  scientific  study  of  savage  peoples  displayed  by 
our  cousins  across  the  water.  Naturally  and  properly  their  atten- 
tion  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  human  pre-historj'  on 
the  western  continent.  This  is  a  field  of  the  utmost  import;ince. 
The  unity  of  race  amid  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indigenous  culture  almost  untouched  by  external 
influences,  amid  an  environment  of  fauna  and  flora  very  different 
from  those  of  the  old  world,  may  be  expected  to  throw  jiew  and 
striking  lights  on  the  problems  of  the  evolution  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Carl  Lumholtz  is  one  of  the  latest  recruits  to  the  band 
of  trained  American  anthropologists*  His  previous  experienctr  in 
Borneo  and  Australia  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  quick- 
ness of  observation,  the  minute  accuracy  which  nothing  escapes, 
and  the  insight  bom  of  sympathy  with  savage  modes  of  thought, 
are  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  American  science. 

The  Huichol  Indians  were  practically  unknown  to  science  until 
he  went  among  them.  They  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  del  Norte  in  Central  Mexico.  Through  this  moun* 
tainous  territory  the  River  Chapalagana,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  runs  in  a  deep  ravine,  whose  sides  broaden- 
ing out  rise  to  heights  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet*  Here  the 
Huichols  have  been  able  to  defy  civilisation.  Missionaries  indt-t:d 
came  to  teach  them,  but  they  have  been  long  since  expelled* 
"To-day  there  is  no  priest  among  them^  the  churches  are  in  ruins» 
and  the  Huichols  are  living  in  the  same  slate  of  tmrbarism  as 
when  Cortes  first  put  foot  on  Mexican  soil/'  They  are  thus  an 
ideal  hunting-ground  for  the  ethnologist.     Mr,  Lumholtz  found 
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them  so ;  and  this  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  results  of 
two  expeditions  and  of  many  months'  residence  among  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Coras. 

The  author  here  presents  us  with  an  account  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  Huichols,  and  a  full  description,  accompanied  by 
beautiful  plates  and  other  illustrations,  of  the  various  ceremonial 
objects  connected  with  their  cult.  The  Huichols  are  polytheists, 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  carve  images  of  their 
divinities  and  to  have  god-houses,  dignified  by  Mr.  Lumholtz  with 
the  name  of  temples.  Huichol  philosophy  of  life,  he  tells  us,  is 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  actually  uttered  by  his  Huichol  servant : 
"  To  pray  for  luck  to  Tatevali  [the  god  of  fire]  and  to  put  up 
snares  for  the  deer — that  is  to  lead  a  perfect  life."  Tatevali, 
Grandfather  Fire,  is  therefore  the  principal  god,  and  his  mother, 
Takotsi  Nakawe,  Grandmother  Growth,  is  the  chief  goddess.  The 
number  of  divinities  is  unlimited,  "since  every  hill  and  every 
rock  of  peculiar  shape  is  considered  a  deity.  .  .  .  However,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  gods  are  in  reality  different. 
...  A  great  number  are  necessarily  only  different  impersonations 
of  the  same  god."  Water-holes  and  springs  are  their  dwelling- 
places.  "Women  are  considered  as  the  daughters  of  the  goddesses 
and  men  as  the  sons  of  the  gods,  each  one  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular god.  Each  god  has  his  animals,  which,  as  an  Indian  once 
explained  to  me,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  god  as  do  the 
hens  to  the  master  of  the  house." 

Images  of  the  gods  do  not  as  a  rule  stand  in  the  temples.  They 
are  placed  in  excavations  beneath,  or  in  other  secret  places,  often 
in  some  remote  cave.  In  the  temple  is  found  a  kind  of  altar  on 
which  are  seen  sacred  disks  representing  the  god's  domain,  and 
painted  or  carved  with  symbols  of  his  attributes  and  relations  to 
the  world.  They  are  consecrated  by  being  smeared  with  deer's 
blood.  Where  images  of  the  more  important  gods  are  found, 
they  stand  on  such  disks.  Among  other  ceremonial  objects  in  the 
temples  are  votive  chairs  and  stools  for  the  god,  arrows  painted 
with  symbols  of  the  god  and  having  various  votive  objects  attached, 
shields  (both  front-shields,  usually  circular  or  polygonal,  and  back- 
shields  or  beds,  ordinarily  oblong),  symbolic  eyes,  and  votive  bowls. 
Most  of  these  objects  indicate  some  prayer  by  the  persons  deposit- 
ing them.  The  large  collection  made  by  the  author  furnishes 
abundant  illustrations,  which  are  minutely  described  and  their 
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symbolism  explained.  The  plumes  of  the  shamans,  the  elaborate 
face-paintings  and  various  objects  in  use  at  the  feasts,  are  also 
discussed  in  detail. 

It  would  take  too  great  a  space  to  analyse  the  symbolism  dis- 
closed by  an  examination  of  these  objects.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  art  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
folklore.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  most  part  the 
symbols  are  worn-down  attempts  to  depict  the  objects  symbolised, 
or  some  object  associated  with  them.  Mr.  Lumholtz  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  interpretations  on  which  he  has 
bestowed  so  much  pains  are  not  evolved  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, but  "  obtained  from  the  natives  themselves."  Their  value 
as  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols  employed  by  other 
peoples  is  proportionately  great.  The  late  Mr.  Gushing  suggested, 
after  hearing  the  author  lecture  on  the  subject  and  seeing  the 
photographs  of  the  shields  thrown  by  the  lantern  upon  the  screen, 
that  in  these  votive  objects  we  had  the  origin  of  the  Maya  picture- 
writing.  The  great  authority  of  Major  Powell,  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  who  concurred,  gave  weight  to  the  sug- 
gestion ;  and  some  further  researches  by  Mr.  Gushing  afterwards 
tended  to  confirm  it.  It  would  be  no  small  triumph  for  anthro- 
pological science  if  the  shield-like  iconograms  of  the  Mayan  ruins 
could  be  made  to  yield  even  a  portion  of  their  secret  by  means  of 
Huichol  prayer-shields. 

The  monograph  before  us  contains  incidentally  several  of  the 
myths  and  descriptions  of  various  religious  ceremonies.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  appreciate  properly  the  religion  of  a 
people  who  have  so  remarkably  developed  their  symbolism  and 
their  mythology,  without  having  an  account  of  their  manner  of 
life,  their  tribal  and  family  organisation,  their  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  ceremonies,  their  shamans,  and  many  other  matters  here 
hardly  touched  on.  We  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  Mr.  Lum- 
holtz is  reserving  these  particulars  for  early  publication.  At  pre- 
sent the  symbolism  and  the  mythology  (so  far  as  the  latter  is 
expounded)  hang,  so  to  speak,  in  air,  having  no  solid  ground  of 
the  general  culture  of  the  tribe  to  rest  upon.  If  Mr.  Lumholtz 
will  give  us  this  with  the  same  care  and  fulness  as  he  has  bestowed 
on  the  symbolism,  he  will  have  painted  of  a  savage  people  a 
picture  which  need  fear  no  comparison  either  in  intrinsic  interest 
or  in  execution  with  the  work  of  any  other  scientific  explorer. 

£.  Sidney  Hartland. 
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L'Ann^e  SociOLOGiQUE,  publiee  sous  la  direction  de  Emile 
Durkheim,  Professeur  de  Sociologie  k  la  Faculte  des  Lettres 
de  rUniversite  de  Bordeaux.  Troisiime  Ann^e  (i 898-1 899). 
Paris:  F^lixAlcan.     1900. 

The  "  M^moires  Originaux  "  of  the  third  volume  of  this  valuable 
periodical  are  but  little  concerned  direcdy  with  the  study  of  folk  • 
lore.  The  first  article  is  by  M.  Frederic  Ratzel  on  the  Soil  in  its 
relations  with  Society  and  the  State.  Insisting  that  these  relations 
have  been  imperfectly  taken  into  account  by  sociological  students, 
he  points  out  that  the  relation  of  society  to  the  soil  is  always  con- 
ditioned by  a  double  necessity,  that  of  habitation  and  that  of  food- 
supply;  and  he  discusses  very  briefly  how  the  evolution  of  the 
family  and  of  the  state  is  affected  by  the  conditions  of  the  soil. 
The  essay  is  suggestive :  it  might  have  been  lengthened  with 
advantage. 

Passing  over  M.  Gaston  Richard's  article  on  Social  Crises  and 
the  Conditions  of  Criminality  as  dealing  with  a  subject,  however 
interesting,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  we  encounter 
\he  pike  de  resistance  in  M.  Steinmetz's  article  on  the  Classifica- 
tion of  Social  Types  and  a  Catalogue  of  Peoples.  The  author 
contends  that  the  great  want  of  sociology  (on  the  interpretation 
put  upon  this  word  see  my  notice  of  the  previous  volume,  vol.  xi., 
p.  96),  which  embraces  ethnology  and  a  good  deal  beside,  is  a 
proper  classification  of  peoples  and  of  cultures.  The  absence  of 
a  sound  classification  universally  accepted  leads  to  all  sorts  of 
blunders,  and  to  the  elaboration  of  theories  which  are  flights  of 
fancy  and  nothing  more,  but  which  by  their  brilliance  and  plausi- 
bility mislead  the  inquirer  and  delay  the  progress  of  science. 
From  demonstrating  the  possibility  and  utility  of  such  a  classifi- 
cation, M.  Steinmetz  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
systems  which  have  been  proposed.  These  he  subjects  to  a  keen 
criticism,  finally  sketching  the  classification  he  himself  proposes. 

His  system  is  partly  psychological,  partly  economic.  First  of 
all,  he  classes  human  societies  under  four  heads,  according  to  the 
predominant  character  of  their  intellectual  life.  The  first  head  is 
that  of  the  Urmenschen^  a  purely  hypothetical  class,  wanting  reli- 
gion, wanting  the  idea  of  soul,  of  spirit,  of  fetish,  even  wanting 
animism ;  but  it  must  have  preceded  the  second.  The  second 
head  is  that  of  Savages.     Here  animism  is  developed  under  the 
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form  of  spiritism,  ancestor-worship,  and  fetishism.  Savages  have 
not  yet  felt  the  need  of  system  in  their  conceptions ;  their  intel- 
lectual force  is  too  feeble  for  such  an  effort.  The  next  head, 
therefore,  comprises  peoples  who  display  the  aptitude  for  system- 
atising  and  unifying  ideas.  The  great  mythologies  and  hierarchies 
of  superhuman  beings  are  now  produced;  inventions,  even  of 
great  importance,  are  made ;  magnificent  philosophical  poems  are 
conceived ;  even  a  certain  erudition  is  acquired.  Egypt,  China, 
and  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe,  among  others,  belong  to  this 
class.  The  remaining  head  comprehends  the  scientific  age 
beginni;ig  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  sixteenth  century.  Free 
criticism,  a  methodical  and  scientific  attitude  towards  the  entire 
universe,  is  its  essential  characteristic. 

This  progressive  series,  however,  does  not  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments. It  is  necessary  to  have  another  division  founded  on  the 
general  character  of  the  economic  life.  Here  the  first  class  is  that 
of  Collectors,  again  a  hypothetical,  or  almost  purely  a  hypothetical 
class,  who  collect  the  gifts  of  nature  with  no  other  instruments 
than  the  simplest  tools  hardly  fashioned  at  all,  and  who  forthwith 
consume  whatever  they  collect.  Next  come  the  Hunters ;  third, 
the  Fishers  ;  fourth,  the  Agricultural  Nomades,  or  Hunter-Agri- 
culturists. The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are  those  of  the  Lower 
and  Higher  Agriculturists.  The  seventh  class  comprehends  the 
Pastoral  Nomades.  The  eighth  is  a  class  distinguished  by  com- 
plexity of  conditions — division  of  labour,  industrial  progress, 
increased  commerce ;  but  the  industries  are  carried  on  in  small 
workshops  by  a  few  hands,  and  often  in  the  household  as  accessory 
to  agriculture.  In  this  class  are  comprehended  the  European 
peoples  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Chinese 
and  others.  The  ninth  class  is  the  period  of  Manufacture,  marked 
by  greater  concentration  of  labour  and  the  rudimentary  employ- 
ment of  natural  forces.  The  tenth  and  last  class  is  characterised 
by  what  M.  Steinmetz  terms  Industry ;  division  of  labour  pushed 
to  its  extreme  limits,  regular  employment  of  natural  forces,  such 
as  steam,  electricity,  and  explosives,  as  the  basis  of  all  production, 
and  the  entire  economic  life  founded  on  international  commerce. 

These  classes,  although  beginning  vriUti  the  lowest  and  ending 
with  the  highest,  are  not  necessarily  like  the  last  in  an  ascending 
series  ;  and  each  of  them  is  subdivided  into  various  species.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  is  sufficiently  complex  for  all  require- 
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ments.  M.  Steinmetz  pleads  for  its  adoption  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  insisting  on  the  need  of  at  least  some  system  of  classi- 
fication of  all  known  societies  and  their  historical  phases,  if  science 
is  to  make  progress.  Finally,  he  calls  for  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 
peoples  and  of  their  historical  phases,  of  the  method  of  which  he 
sketches  an  outline.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  system 
of  classification  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  scientific  workers, 
and  whether  his  call  will  be  answered.  In  any  case  the  essay  is 
well  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
systems  hitherto  proposed. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  excellent  reviews 
of  works  interesting  to  students  of  folklore  and  other  branches  of 
anthropology. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


The  Making  of  Religion.     By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
2nd  Edition,  1900.     Ix)ngmans  and  Co.     5s.  net. 

We  are  glad  for  more  reasons  than  one  that  our  distinguished 
ex-President  has  so  soon  been  called  upon  to  prepare  a  second 
edition  of  the  work  which  in  Folk  Lore  for  1898  and  1899  gave 
rise  to  a  memorable  polemic  between  himself  and  his  successor, 
Mr.  Hartland.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  indicates  the  growing 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Lang  treats  with 
all  the  charm  that  his  practised  pen  and  ready  wit  bestow  upon 
even  the  driest  and  most  abstruse  of  problems.  In  the  second 
place,  it  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  preface,  which 
we  think  in  some  respects  minimises  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  his  critics,  and  removes  the  slight  trend  towards  paradox 
that  is  the  besetting  sin  of  a  brilliant  writer. 

The  readers  of  Folk-Lore  will  recollect  that  the  work  falls  under 
two  divisions — the  first  eight  chapters  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
the  belief  in  spirits,  and  the  following  nine  chapters  with  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  when  the  notion  of  spirit  has  been 
attained.  These  two  branches  of  the  subject  are  sharply  divided 
— so  much  so  that  Mr.  Lang  says  that  the  students  who  are 
interested  in  and  familiar  with  one  of  them  neither  know  nor  care 
anything  about  the  other,  and  this  he  holds  to  be  the  natural  result 
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of  a  too  restricted  specialism.  In  the  first  branch  of  the  subject 
he  compares  the  mystical  phenomena  of  savage  life  with  the 
modem  instances  examined  by  psychical  research  among  the 
civilised,  suggests  (what  we  are  more  than  ready  to  admit)  that 
the  evidence  of  the  former  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  latter, 
and  produces  instances  of  clairvoyance,  crystal  vision,  apparitions, 
possessions,  and  fetishism  to  prove  it  In  the  second  part,  he 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  up  to  a  high  point  in  very 
low  races,  analyses  what  is  known  of  the  beliefs  of  savage  peoples 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  solves  the  difficulties  of  the  question  by 
reverting  to  the  old  d^eneration  theory. 

In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition,  in  dealing  with  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  he  urges  upon  such  anthropologists  as  can  observe 
savages  in  their  homes  the  closer  scientific  study  of  those  psychi- 
cal conditions,  as  of  hallucination  and  the  hypnotic  trance,  in 
which  the  belief  in  spirits  may  probably  have  had  some  at  least  of 
its  origins. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  part,  he  does  not  accredit  the  lower 
races  with  more  than  dim  surmises  as  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a 
belief  in  "a  kind  of  germinal  Supreme  Being,"  and  this  he  thinks 
need  not  at  all  have  arisen  in  the  notion  of  spirits.  As  soon  as 
man  had  an  idea  of  making. things,  he  might  form  conjectures  as 
to  a  Maker  of  things  which  he  himself  could  not  make,  and 
gradually  clothe  that  Maker  with  powers  and  attributes  which 
would  include  the  ideas  of  fatherhood  and  goodness  and  r^ard  for 
the  ethics  of  his  children.  The  author  sees  nothing  in  this  beyond 
the  limited  mental  powers  of  any  beings  that  deserve  to  be  called 
human,  and  relies  largely  in  support  of  his  view  upon  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Howitt  as  to  the  beliefs  in  a  Supreme  Being  entertained  by 
some  of  the  Australian  tribes.  This  he  admits,  however,  not  to 
l)c  confirmed  by  the  recent  researches  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and 
(;illcn  among  the  Arunta  of  Central  Australia,  and  even  suggests 
that  these  Arunta  may  have  degenerated  in  religion  and  dropped 
the  moral  attributes  the  other  Australian  tribes  are  reputed  to 
have  conferred  on  their  deities. 

Whik*  the  decline  of  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  not  necessarily 
a  sign  of  degeneration,  and  while  it  is  a  commonplace  as  old  as 
Bacon's  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  that  early  religious  conceptions 
become  modified  in  course  of  time  into  mythical  beliefs,  we  must 
still  hold  that  it  has  not  yet  been  prove!i  that  any  savage  tribe 
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has  lost  any  high  ideal  of  religion  or  of  morals  that  it  had  ever 
previously  reached.  The  ethical  teaching,  such  as  it  is,  which 
Mr.  Howitt  reports  to  be  given  to  the  Blackfellows  at  their  initia- 
tion, does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  effect  in  the  diffusion  of 
sweetness  and  light  among  them.  Perhaps,  however,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  ethical  teaching  current  among  the  more 
civilised  races. 


Celtic  Folklore,  Welsh  and  Manx.    By  John  Rhys,  M.A., 
D.Litt     H.  Frowde.     1901.     2  vols.     Price  21s. 

Professor  Rhys  is  an  ideal  collector  of  folklore.  To  begin  with, 
he  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  its  midst.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  have  been  tended  in  childhood  by  a  nurse  who  belonged  to 
a  family  of  hereditary  hare-witches,  so  that  the  neighbours  blamed 
his  mother  for  putting  her  child  into  the  charge  of  so  untrustworthy 
a  being ;  nor  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  aunt  in  the  history  of 
the  reaper  whose  soul  left  his  body  and  wandered  round  the 
harvest-field  in  the  shape  of  a  little  black  man,  while  the  body 
slumbered  peacefully  among  the  sheaves.  Then  his  chosen  field 
of  work  is  his  native  country,  where  of  course  he  not  only  speaks 
the  language  of  the  people,  but  speaks  it  as  one  of  themselves :  a 
point  of  tenfold  importance  among  the  Welsh,  who  are  sometimes 
more  reserved  with  a  stranger  who  speaks  their  language  than  with 
one  who  does  not  To  these  enormous  initial  advantages  he  adds 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  patriot,  the  educated  man's  sense  of 
the  value  of  evidence;  perseverance,  sense  of  humour,  genial 
bonhomie^  and  immense  power  of  winning  confidence.  He 
elicits  fairy  stories  from  a  peasant-woman  casually  met  at  a  railway 
station,  and  spends  a  fortnight  in  trying  to  draw  forth  the  legend 
of  "  the  lord  of  Castellmarch  who  had  horse's  ears  "  from  an  aged 
blacksmith. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  past  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  revisiting  his  native  country  with  the  definite  object 
of  collecting  folklore ;  he  has  corresponded  with  all  who  could 
help  him  in  the  work,  and  he  has  made  at  least  one  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  same  purpose.  The  matter  so  gathered 
fills  the  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes  before  us. 
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Wc  open  them,  and  find  ourselves  transported  to  realms  where 
fairies  eat  bread  and  cheese  and  buy  and  sell  in  markets ;  where 
church  bells  ring  beneath  the  waves,  and  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  sleep  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mountains;  where 
sacred  fish  are  guarded  in  wells,  where  your  next-door  neighbour 
may  be  a  fairy  changeling,  and  where  a  man  may  die  from  the 
effect  of  having  an  oath  forced  upon  him  by  a  foe.  And  as  we 
journey,  our  guide  b^uiles  the  way  with  racy  humorous  talk  of 
all  things  relevant  and  irrelevant :  of  his  own  opportunities  of 
collecting  when  a  village  schoolmaster  in  Anglesey,  lost  because 
he  had  grown  up  *'  without  learning  to  observe  anything  except 
the  Sabbath ; "  of  the  baleful  influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  on 
elementary  education ;  of  Welsh  etymologies  and  the  skulls  of 
ritualistic  clergy ;  of  the  unpleasantness  of  life  when  folklore  was 
in  full  flower  ;  and  of  the  (apocryphal  ?)  German  philosopher  who» 
ordering  dinner  at  an  English  hotel,  wound  up  by  saymg,  **  And 
hereafter  I  vill  become  a  Velsh  rabbit ! "  Are  we  through  the 
looking-glass  ?  or  are  we  not  ?  We  do  not  greatly  carfe ;  we  yield 
ourselves  up  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  magic  volumes  must  be  closed,  and  the 
prosaic  unromantic  Sassenach  rubs  his  eyes,  shakes  himself  free 
from  the  glamour  of  Faery,  and  in  the  clear  cold  light  of  the 
twentieth  century  begins  to  say  disagreeable  things. 

Surely  we  have  read  this  before !  This  chapter  has  appeared 
in  Folk-Lore^  that  in  Y  Cymmrodor.  Some  were  written  so  far 
back  as  1 88 1  ;  the  final  chapter  of  all  is  an  expansion  of  Professor 
Rhys*s  presidential  address  to  the  Mythological  Section  of  the 
Folklore  Congress.  Now  it  is  very  well  to  collect  and  reprint  old 
papers,  but  they  ought  to  be  reprinted  <is  such.  Professor  Rhys 
does  not  of  course  imply  that  they  are  newly  written,  but  no 
one  would  suspect  from  the  title-page  that  his  book  is  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  "  chips  from  a "  Welsh  "  workshop,"  and  not  a 
single  connected  work.  And  the  want  of  coherence  necessarily 
resulting  from  such  a  method  of  composition  cannot  but  detract 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Professor  Rhys  b^s  us  in  his  preface  not  to  imagine  that 
"  there  is  no  method  in  my  madness ; "  and  in  fact,  through  the 
midst  of  digressions,  recantations,  speculations,  and  what  we  can 
only  call  '*  shots,"  wc  do  dimly  discern  that  he  has  a  definite  aim 
in  view,  namely,  to  see  what  light  Welsh  and  Manx  folklore  throw 
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on  the  ethnology  of  the  Welsh  people.  In  this  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  if  he  had  looked  further  afield,  and  by  com- 
paring Celtic  and  non-Celtic  folklore  had  ascertained  what  features 
(if  any)  are  peculiar  to  the  former.  But  though  he  occasionally 
makes  a  good  point,  as  when  he  discusses  the  popular  calendar  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  value  of  his  inductions  suffers  from  the  few- 
ness of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based.  Even  with  regard  to 
his  favourite  thesis,  that  the  Welsh  belief  in  fairies  arises  partly 
(for  he  considers  that  belief  in  water-spirits  is  another  source  of 
nearly  equal  importance)  from  traditional  memories  of  an  abori- 
ginal or  prehistoric  race  preceding  the  Celts,  we  feel  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  race  may  help  to  account  for  belief  in  the 
fairies,  rather  than  that  belief  in  the  fairies  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  race ;  which  last,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  what 
the  writer  would  have  us  suppose.  But  Professor  Rhys's  naive 
way  of  "  thinking  aloud  "  in  print  tends  to  obscure  the  thread  of 
his  arguments,  though  it  gives  an  inimitable  impress  of  in- 
dividuality to  his  writings. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  him  into  the  thorny  paths  of 
Welsh  heroic  legend  Some  day,  perhaps,  he  will  tell  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  definitely  what  he  considers  the  Aryan  and  what 
the  non- Aryan  elements  of  Welsh  tradition.  Meanwhile  we  can 
but  thank  him  for  the  amusing,  provoking,  fascinating  book  now 
before  us. 


GuiNGAMOR,  Lanval,  Tvolet,  The  Were-wolf  (Bisclaveret). 
Four  lais  rendered  into  English  prose  from  the  French  of 
Marie  de  France  and  others.  By  Jessie  L.  Weston.  With 
designs  by  Caroune  Watts.  (Arthurian  Romances  un- 
represented in  Malory,  No.  iii.).     Nutt     2s. 

Miss  Weston  has  again  placed  the  public  in  her  debt  by  a  fresh 
series  of  adaptations  of  tales  which,  though  not  contained  in 
Malory,  may  be  held  to  have  belonged  to  that  stratum  of  mediaeval 
romance  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  proper 
were  drawn.  In  her  former  adaputions  the  author  dealt  with 
romances  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  period  of  conscious 
work,  when  the  romance-writer  moulded  his  story  after  a  distinct 
literary  conception  of  his  own.     In  this  present  volume  she  "goes 
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behind  the  work  of  these  masters  of  their  craft  to  that  great  mass 
of  floating  tradition  from  which  the  Arthurian  epic  gradually 
shaped  itself,  and  of  which  fragments  remain  to  throw  here  and 
there  an  unexpected  light  on  certain  features  of  the  story,  and  to 
tantalise  us  with  hints  of  all  that  has  been  lost  past  recovery." 
The  connection  of  these  tales  with  the  Arthurian  legend  is  some- 
times of  the  slightest.  A  few  lines  from  Chretien  de  Troyes  links 
the  unnamed  actors  in  the  tale  of  Guingamor  with  Arthurian 
romance  ;  a  side  hint  from  Malory  serves  to  introduce  the  Lai 
du  Bisciaverety  in  which  again  no  name  is  introduced.  But  the 
general  principle  on  which  Miss  Weston  works  is  a  sound  one. 
'*  At  the  time  that  the  longer  Arthurian  romances  took  shape  there 
were  also  current  a  number  of  short  poems,  both  in  Breton  and  in 
French,  the  latter  in  the  precise  metre  adopted  for  the  longer 
l>oems,  connecting  the  Arthurian  story  with  a  great  mass  of  floating 
popular  folktale,  which  short  poems  were  known  to  the  writers  of 
the  longer  and  more  elaborate  romances.  Are  we  seriously  called 
upon  to  believe  that  they  made  absolutely  no  use  of  them  ?  Such 
a  solution  of  the  Arthurian  problem  I  can  scarcely  think  likely  in 
the  long  run  to  be  accepted  by  students.  The  Arthurian  legend 
has  its  roots  in  folk-tradition,  and  the  abiding  charm  of  its  literary 
presentment  is  in  reality  due  to  the  persistent  vitality  and  per- 
vasive quality  of  that  folklore  element."  That  the  Arthurian 
story-tellers  spread  wide  their  nets  is  becoming  more  apparent  by 
ever>*  fresh  study  of  the  subject ;  but  what  is  of  still  greater  interest 
is  the  discovery,  hardly  realised  as  yet,  that  the  main  elements  of 
Celtic  romance,  wherever  the  tales  of  the  disconnected  cycles  are 
capable  of  being  compared  together  in  their  more  primitive  state, 
are  found  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same.  The  number  of 
parallels  between  Breton,  Cymric,  and  Irish  romance  is  constantly 
accumulating,  and  they  are  much  more  apparent  in  these  early 
/ais  than  in  the  more  sophisticated  romances  of  later  date.  Miss 
Weston  has  pointed  out  some  of  these;  there  are  others  over- 
looked not  only  by  her,  but  also  by  Dr.  Schofield,  in  his  recent  study 
of  the  l^ys  of  Graelent  and  Lanval.  In  the  story  of  Guingamor 
lK)th  these  writers  point  out  that  the  incident  of  the  rape  of  the 
maiden*s  clothes  by  the  knight  while  she  is  bathing  is  paralleled 
in  the  Norse  tradition  of  the  swan-maidens,  who  are  forced  to 
become  the  wives  of  the  three  brothers  who  discover  them  bathing 
in  a  lonely  lake  and  get  possession  of  their  swan-garments.     But 
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a  still  closer  variant  exists  in  the  story  of  Nessa,  mother  of  Con- 
chobar,  in  Irish  romance.  "  Once  Nessa  had  gone  upon  a  quest 
into  a  wilderness,  and  seeing  a  clear  beautiful  spring  of  water  the 
maiden  went  off  alone  to  bathe.  While  she  was  bathing  Cathbad 
passed  by  and  saw  her.  He  bared  his  sword  above  her  head  and 
stood  between  the  maiden  and  her  dress  and  weapons.  *  Spare 
me ! '  she  cried.  *  Grant  then  my  three  requests,'  replied  the 
Druid.  *They  are  granted,'  she  said.  *  I  stipulate  that  thou  be 
loyal  to  me,  and  that  I  have  thy  friendship,  and  that  for  so  long 
as  I  live  thou  wilt  be  my  one  only  wife,'  said  he.  *  It  is  better  for 
me  to  consent  than  to  be  killed  by  thee,  and  my  weapons  gone,' 
said  she."  * 

The  Irish  story  is  of  interest,  because  it  preserves  the  three 
conditions  on  which  the  garments  will  be  returned,  and  the  use 
made  of  them  in  securing  the  fay  to  wife.  This,  which  seems  to 
be  an  int^ral  part  of  the  original  legend,  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  kindred  stories  of  Graelent,  and  the  middle  High  German 
poem  of  Friedrich  von  Schwaben,  who  introduces  it  from  the 
Eddie  lay,  is  lost  ii)  Guingamor,  in  which  the  fay-maiden  is  repre- 
sented as  offering  herself  voluntarily  to  the  knight.  It  is,  we 
incline  to  believe,  one  of  those  incidents  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Celtic  legend  from  the  Norse  by  way  of  Ireland.  The 
long  sojourn  of  the  Norsemen  in  that  country  and  the  perpetual 
movement  between  Iceland  and  Ireland  during  that  period  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  influenced  Irish  literature  in  much  the 
same  proportion  as  Irish  literature  influenced  Icelandic  romance. 
Many  of  the  resemblances  to  Norse  legend  in  the  Tristan  talc, 
and  in  other  tales  and  lays  of  the  Cymric  and  Breton  romance, 
may,  we  believe,  be  thus  accounted  for  rather  than  by  direct 
transmission. 

Among  other  Irish  parallels  not  specifically  mentioned  by  Miss 
Weston  we  may  point  out  that  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
attendent  maidens  in  the  stories  of  Launfal  or  Lanval,  and  Guin- 
gamor, who  bring  to  their  mistress  a  basin  of  gold  finely  wrought 
and  a  snow-white  towel,  and  comb  her  hair  as  she  stands  half- 
dressed  for  the  bath,  recalb  almost  word  for  word  the  description 
of  the  fay  in  the  '*  Wooing  of  Etain,"  while  the  charge  of  the  fay 
to  Guingamor  that  he  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink  on  his  return 

*  MS.  Stowe,  993  Brit.  Mus.,  and  U.,  fuL  116A,  I. 
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to  earth  from  fairyland^  test  be  be  undone,  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  return  of  Oisfn  (Ossian)  from  Tir  na  n-Ug.  Many  of  the 
details  of  this  story  are  reminiscent  of  Irish  methods  of  description. 

Of  the  four  tales  adapted  by  Miss  Weston,  two  are  from  the 
undoubted  lais  of  Marie  de  France  and  another,  Guingamor,  is 
attributed  to  her.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  variant,  of  Gradient 
and  Lanval.  This  tale,  and  that  of  Tyolet,  have  been  edited  by 
M.  Gaston  Paris  for  Romania  (viiL)  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
thirteen  century  preserved  in  the  Bibliotbeque  Nationale,  (No. 
1,104,  o{  the  Nouvelks  Acquhitians  dm  Fonds  Franfah.) 

We  should  prefer  that  Miss  Weston  had  left  untranslated  the  word 
Bretagne,  which  in  thu  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  used  in- 
discriminately for  Armorica  and  Britain.  To  translate  it  "  Brittany  " 
is  to  prejudice  her  readers  in  favour  of  her  own  clearly  expressed 
opinion  :  "  They  are  Breton  iais  ;  Arthur  is  a  Breton  king,"  The 
two  of  these  iais  which  distinctly  mention  Arthur  deny  the  latter 
assertion,  the  former  is  at  least  problematical.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
four  iais  in  the  above-mentioned  collection  which  bears  the  title 
Ci  cammencent  its  iais  dt  Brttmgnt^  only  a  portion  are  really  Breton 
lays.  The  word  was  cxidently  loosely  used  for  lays  of  a  certain 
class  which  resembled  Breton  compositions,  and  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  mind  of  the  reader 
should  be  perfectly  unbiassed  as  to  the  Cymric  or  Gaelic  or 
Armorican  origin  of  these  folk'tales,  A  wider  study  of  com- 
parative Celtic  romance  ts  requisite  before  any  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  on  this  point  The  spt;lling  of"  were-wolf  "^^  is  also  open  to 
objections.  The  middle  English  form,  here  the  preferable  one, 
seems  to  have  been  **  wer-wolf,"  like  the  middle  High  Gennan  or 
Teutonic.  In  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  i,c.  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut^  where  it  applies  to  the  devil,  it 
is  spelt  "were-wulf,"  hut  we  arc  not  here  dealing  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  tales.  Otherwise  the  judgment  of  the  author  ts  seldom  at 
fault. 

Elbamor  Huu« 


^ 
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CURIOSIxfe    DE    LA    ViE    EnFANTINE  :     ^TUDES    DE    FOLKLX)RE. 

Par  Aug.  Gitt£e.     Paris  et  Verviers :   Bibliotheque  Gilon. 
1899. 

M.  GiTT^E  has  printed,  or  reprinted,  here  a  number  of  charming 
studies  on  folklore,  of  which  the  majority  are  devoted  to  the  folk- 
lore of  child-life.  Together  they  form  just  such  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  folklore  as  the  ordinary  reader  is  likely  to  appreciate. 
There  is  hardly  any  scientific  work  more  useful  just  now  than  the 
popularisation  of  the  study  of  folklore.  The  writer  who  with  com- 
petent knowledge  and  discretion  knows  how  to  entice  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow-countrywomen  to  the  preservation  and 
study  of  these  priceless  remains  of  the  past  is  doing  a  service  both 
to  science  and  to  patriotism.  This  is  what  M.  Gitt^  has  attempted, 
and  he  deserves  to  succeed.  Whether  he  is  explaining  what  folk- 
lore is,  or  pleading  for  a  folklore  museum,  or  discoursing  on 
children's  rhymes  or  children's  games,  he  is  equally  interesting. 

The  subjects,  however,  which  give  a  name  to  the  little  volume 
do  not  exhaust  its  contents.  His  chapters  on  Midsummer  and 
Christmas  observances  are  well  worth  reading.  In  the  former  he 
takes  as  his  text  a  Walloon  superstition  that  St.  John  does  not  go 
away  without  his  fish,  in  other  words,  that  Midsummer  day  never 
passes  without  some  are  being  drowned;  and  he  refers  it  to  a 
tradition  of  pagan  sacrifices  to  water-spirits.  Among  Christmas 
observances  he  fastens  on  the  custom  at  Liege  and  elsewhere  in 
Belgium  of  firing  guns.  This  he  contends  is  a  relic  of  the  ter- 
mination of  a  midwinter  feast  given  to  the  dead.  When  it  was 
all  over  the  spirits  were  driven  away  with  shouts  and  noise. 

One  of  M.  Gitt^'s  chapters  discusses  the  researches  of  the 
Psychical  Society  with  a  gravity  which  would  delight  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang.  Without  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  about  them, 
he  points  out  their  importance  in  the  consideration  of  many  facts 
belonging  to  anthropology  or  to  history,  such  as  the  ancient 
oracles  and  savage  sorcery.  Mr.  Lang  has  himself  pointed  out 
their  bearing  on  the  miracles  alleged  on  behalf  of  more  than  one 
religion. 

An  able  article  on  M.  Bedier's  book  on  Les  Fabliaux  concludes 
the  volume.  M.  Gitt^  fully  accepts  M.  Bedier's  reasoning,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  he  had  already  in  1892  given  expression  to 
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the  same  opinions  on  the  impossibility  of  dctenniiiing  the  place  of 
origin  of  most  of  our  folktales.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  view  which  must  prevail ;  and  M.  Gittde  is  right  in  recog- 
nising how  substantial  a  contribution  towards  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  was  made  by  M.  B^dier. 

E,  Sidney  Hahtlakd, 


Popular  Studies  in  Mvthologv,  RoiiANCE,  amg  Foli&loh£. 
Nos.  I  to  7.     David  Nutt*     6d  each* 

1.  Celtic  and  Mediaeval  Romance.     By  Alfred  Nutt» 

2.  Folklore :  What  is  it,  and  what  is  the  Good  of  it  ?     By  E,  S* 

Hartland 

3.  Ossian  and  the  Ossianic  Literature.     By  Alfred  Nutt. 

4.  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.     By  Jessie  L.  Weston. 

5.  The  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Finns.     By  Charles  J.  Billson. 

6.  The  Fair)'  Mythology  of  Shakespeare.     By  Alfred  Nutt. 

7.  Mythology  and  Folktales.     By  E.  S.  Hartland. 

Thf:se  little  books  should  be  very  welcome  to  all  who  wish  to 
begin  the  study  of  folklore.  The  ordinary  reader,  with  vague 
ideas  of  the  Arthurian  legends  or  Scandinavian  sagas,  roused  into 
further  interest  in  the  subject  perhaps  by  Mr  Andrew  l^ng  or 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  finds  the  difficulty  of  starting  on  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  by  himself  almost  insurmountable.  The 
field  open  to  him  is  alarmingly  vast,  the  materials  for  work  are 
most  inaccessible,  the  information  he  can  get  hold  of  either  vague 
or  forbiddingly  erudite.  To  such  an  one  these  booklets  bring 
exactly  what  he  needs,  a  chart  across  these  untraveUed  seas>  a 
map  of  the  unknown  champain.  Out  of  the  mass  that  comes 
under  the  name  of  folklore,  they  mark  off  regions^  as  it  were, 
within  the  limits  of  which  study  and  investigation  seem  possible 
even  to  the  beginner,  and  give,  in  a  simple  but  by  no  means 
superficial  manner,  such  summaries  of  special  branches  of  the 
subject  as  will  guide  the  student  in  the  choice  of  a  line  of  study 
and  show  him  where  to  seek  his  materials  and  what  to  look  for  aa 
he  goes  along.  The  books  are  not  of  a  dry  text-book  quality; 
they  are  pleasant  reading  and  rouse  the  desire  to  read  more.     It 
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is  no  reflection  on  the  others  of  the  series  if  we  say  that  Mr. 
Nutt*s  contributions  to  it  are  specially  interesting.  He  has 
fascinating  subjects  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  literature  of  Ossian,  and  he  treats  them  as  one  who  brings  out 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  The  bibliographical  appen- 
dices to  each  booklet  are  also  most  valuable  as  an  aid  to  further 
study.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  folklore  to  us  as 
Englishmen  and  Christians  is  well  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hartland's 
lecture,  contained  in  No.  2  of  the  "Popular  Studies";  it  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  all  intelligent  workers  can  contribute  something 
and  in  which  no  contribution  is  valueless.  We  live  among  un- 
noticed survivals  of  ancient  beliefs  and  customs,  and  the  observa- 
tion and  record  of  these  are  always  of  worth  for  the  science  of 
ethnology.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  man  of  genius  will 
arise  who  will  know  how  to  reveal  to  others  the  laws  which  undcrlit^ 
the  strange  workings  of  the  human  mind  from  earliest  times,  but 
the  truth  of  his  conclusions  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  records  which  smaller  men  have  col- 
lected for  him  beforehand,  and  in  this  collection  every  honest 
student  of  folklore  can  take  a  part.  Such  books  as  those  before 
us  will  be  of  immense  use  if  they  encourage  a  host  of  w^orkers  to 
come  into  this  hitherto  unreaped  field. 

[As  this  series  appeals  rather  to  the  general  public  than  to 
members  of  the  Society,  it  seemed  well  to  depart  from  our  usual 
custom  and  to  test  its  suitability  for  its  purpose  by  entrusting  the 
earlier  numbers  to  a  non-member  for  reviewal.  The  above  is  the 
result  of  the  test. — Ed.] 


Man.  a  Monthly  Record  of  Anthropological  Science.  To  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Nos.  i  and  2. 

A  PERIODICAL  such  as  this  would  certainly  supply  a  need  in  this 
country,  but  it  will  have  to  be  better  done  than  these  two  numbers. 
With  all  goodwill  to  the  intention,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  thin.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  venture  can  be  a  success 
if  only  sixteen  pages  are  given  to  a  number.     A  single  article  in 
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foreign  review  of  this  type  often  fills  more  than  sixteen  pages,  and 
here  we  have  quite  a  number  of  different  subjects  attempted,  not 
to  speak  of  reviews.  The  best  article  is  one  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas, 
on  a  Pictorial  Representation  of  the  Wheel  of  Life  from  Japan^  with 
coloured  plate.  The  number  is  worth  having  for  this  alone. 
Every  student  of  Buddhism  has  heard  of  the  Wheel  of  Life,  but  it 
was  unknown  until  quite  lately  what  was  meant  by  it.  Mr.  Thomas 
gives  a  translation  of  the  inscriptions  and  descriptions  which 
accompany  it,  which  in  matter  is  full  enough,  if  in  style  it  is  a 
trifle  rough ;  but  considering  the  rarity  of  these  things,  and  their 
interest,  we  should  wish  for  descriptions  of  the  others,  or  at  least 
references  to  find  them  by. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Hogarth  give  a  tantalising  sketch  of  the 
Cretan  discoveries,  hinting  at  greater  finds  in  store  and  appealing 
for  money.  We  note  that  they  speak  of  the  Cnossos  palace  as 
a  "  sanctuary  of  the  Cretan  god  of  the  double  axe,"  and  of  the 
royal  ''throne-room.''  We  cannot  let  this  pass  without  ask- 
ing for  evidence  (i)  that  the  double  axe,  which  is  scratched 
on  some  of  the  concrete  blocks  in  the  palace  was  meant  for  a 
divine  symbol,  (2)  that  the  room  ¥rith  the  throne  was  the  throne- 
room.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  other  symbols  besides  the 
axe  are  scratched  about  the  palace,  that  there  is  no  axe  in  the 
similar  palace  at  Phaistos,  but  other  symbols  only,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  the  marks  were  meant  to  be  seen  at  all. 
They  were  probably  all  covered  with  stucco.  As  to  the  "  throne- 
room,"  was  it  usual  in  Crete  for  the  king  to  hold  audience  in  his 
lath  ?  The  "  royal  bath "  is  in  the  same  room,  and  we  might 
fairly  call  this  throne  a  drying-seat.  The  other  pages  of  this 
number  are  notes  or  reviews.  A  quarter  of  the  second  number  is 
filled  with  an  obituary  notice  of  Max  Miiller,  and  one  page  is 
devoted  to  an  interesting  tomb-find  from  China,  one  to  Californian 
basket-work,  and  one  to  Stonehenge. 

The  fact  is  that  Man  consists  of  the  miscellaneous  minor  notes 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute^  and 
here  published  separately  for  general  circulation  in  the  hope  of 
promoting  popular  interest  in  anthropology.  Such  an  attempt 
has,  of  course,  our  warmest  sympathy,  but  we  fear  that  the 
** scrappy"  effect  inevitably  produced  by  the  wide  field  to  be 
covered  in  the  very  limited  space  at  command  will  render  success 
very  dithcult  of  attainment. 
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AcHTZiG  Marchen  der  Ljutziner  Esten.  Gesammelt  von 
OsKAR  Kallas.  (Kaheksakiimmend  Lutsi  Maarahva  Muin- 
asjuttu  Kogunud  Oskar  Kallas).  (Verhandlungen  der  Oe- 
lehrten  Estnischen  Gesellschaft,  20**"  Band.  2*"  Heft,  pp. 
83-405.)     Dorpat:  Jurjew.     1900. 

The  present  collection  of  tales  was  formed  among  a  community 
of  Catholic  Esthonians  who  live,  interspered  with  Letts,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Liutzin,  in  the  Government  of 
Vitebsk,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  frontiers  of  Livonia.  An 
extremely  interesting  account  of  these  people  is  given  in  the  pre- 
face, commencing  with  a  short  resumi  of  what  has  been  previously 
published  respecting  them.  As  they  have  been  cut  off  from  their 
compatriots  for  the  last  two  centuries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
original  language  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  in  many  places 
Lettish  and  Russian  have  taken  its  place.  But  where  it  still  exists, 
not  only  does  the  language  still  retain  its  original  purity,  but  some 
of  the  tales  are  almost  identical  with  those  which  have  been  col- 
lected in  Esthonia  proper.  Occasionally  a  word  has  acquired 
a  special  meaning.  Thus  we  read  (p.  99) :  "  The  word  *  saks  *  is 
known,  but  no  longer  indicates  German  nationality,  but,  as  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  the  better  classes.  *  Saks '  also  means  the  Devil, 
the  Homed  One.'*  From  the  traditions  of  the  people,  who 
assert  that  they  came  from  *'  Sweden,"  Professor  Kallas  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  emigrated  from  Livonia  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  they  were  probably 
Lutherans  at  that  time,  though  they  are  now  Catholics.  Though 
a  Catholic  catechism,  of  which  the  title  page  is  given,  was  pub- 
lished in  Esthonian  and  German  in  1771,  this  was  for  the  use  of 
the  few  Catholics  in  Esthonia  itself,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
found  among  the  Esthonian  Catholics  of  Liutzin.  A  few  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  author's  account  of  how  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people ;  but  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  stories. 
The  Esthonian  text  of  these  is  given  in  full,  but  twelve  only  are 
translated  in  full  into  German,  only  German  abstracts  being  given 
of  the  others. 

Many  of  the  stories  are  familiar ;  thus  the  very  first  gives  us  a 
version  of  the  hero  who  discomfits  an  impostor  by  showing  the 
three  tongues  of  the  monster  he  has  killed.  Other  stories  belong 
to  the  Twin  Brothers  type;  the  Gold  Child  type;  the  Fortunate 
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Younger  Son  ;  the  Devil  outwitted  ;  the  Journey  to  Hell ;  the 
Singing  Bone  type,  &c.  There  are  also  a  few  animal  lales.  Some 
of  the  stories,  however,  are  more  decidedly  of  a  Finnish-Ugrian 
character,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  various  artifices  by  which 
God  outwits  the  Devil,  and  those  in  which  many  headed  demons 
are  introduced.  Both  these  features  are  common  in  Tartar  folk- 
tales. 

W.    F.    KlRBV 


Songs  of  Modern  Greecb:  with  Introductions,  Transla- 
tions, AND  Notes.  By  G,  F.  Abbott,  B.A,  Cambridge 
University  Press.     5s.  net. 

Modern  Greece  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  folklore ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  labours  of  Schmidt  and  others  it  is  an  almost  un- 
worked  field.  A  great  deal  may  be  learnt  from  the  popular 
poetry.  The  contents  of  this  volume  have  not  been  chosen  for 
their  bearing  on  folklore,  yet  they  contain  a  good  deal.  Unfor* 
tunately,  as  Mr.  Abbott  has  not  indicated  his  sources,  it  is  not 
safe  to  conclude  that  a  given  piece  is  genuine  popular  poetry.  In 
fact,  several  of  the  pieces  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Valaorites 
and  Solomos,  who  were  indeed  inspired  by  the  popular  muse,  but 
wrote  as  self-conscious  artists.  W^e  can*  however,  praise  Mr, 
Abbott's  introductions  and  notes  with  a  clear  conscience*  They 
are  very  interesting,  and  throw  light  on  the  customs  of  marriage 
and  of  burial,  the  feast  and  the  dance.  We  watch  the  warrior  in 
his  Homeric  struggles,  and  listen  to  the  wandering  rhapsode,  who 
accompanies  his  recitations  on  the  lyre.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  that  is  new  in  the  volume,  and  new  or  not  it  is  all  fresh, 
for  Mr.  Abbott  has  seen,  and  therefore  he  has  spoken.  We  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  poems  from  a  literar)'  standpoint ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  many  of  them  are  graceful  and  stirring,  whilst  all 
have  the  elements  of  true  poetry,  and  the  translation  is  correct 
and  pleasing.     The  book  is  worth  getting. 
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WSDNE8DAT,  FBBBUABT  20th,  1901. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  December  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  President  read  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  on  the  demise  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Council.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  same  be  adopted  by  the 
Society  and  presented  in  the  usual  way. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  wasannounced, 
viz. :  Mrs  A.  Newton,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chase,  Mr.  A.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Rose,  Miss  E.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hampton, 
Miss  E.  M.  Cobham,  Miss  Thompson,  Mr.  D.  F.  de  TH. 
Ranking,  and  Miss  C.  R.  Coleridge. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Andrd,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mr.  F. 
L.  Gardner,  Miss  C.  Burdon,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  (Sofia)  were  also  announced. 

Mrs.  Gomme  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society  a 
Kirn  Maiden  or  Dolly,  copied  by  Miss  Swan  from  those 
made  at  Duns,  in  Berwickshire,  fifty  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Gomme  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Swan  describing  it  [p2i5]. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mrs.  Gomme  and  Miss 
Swan. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas  read  some  notes  on  Animal  Super- 
stitions in  Asia  Minor  [p.  189],  upon  which  Mr.  Kirby, 
Mr.  Ordish,  and  Mr.  im  Thurn  offered  some  observations. 
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Mr.  E.  F.  im  Thurn  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Games  of  the 
Red-men  of  Guiana  "  [p.  132],  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Gomme  and  the 
President  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  N. 
W.  Thomas  and  Mr.  im  Thurn  for  their  papers. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets,  presented  to  the 
Society  since  the  November  Meeting,  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

I.  The  Annual  Report  (1900)  on  British  New  Guinea^ 
presented  by  the  Government  of  Queensland.  2  Proch- 
verbaux  Sommaires  du  Congr^s  Internationale  des  Tra- 
ditions Populaires  (1900),  presented  by  M.  Paul  S^billot. 
3.  Transactions  of  the  Japan  Society,  vol.  v.,  presented 
by  the  Society  ;  4.  Leggende  Tifernate  and  (5).  Amuleti 
Italiani  Antichi  e  Contemporanei,  by  Giuseppe  Belluoci, 
both  presented  by  the  Author.  6.  On  Norman  Tympana, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  in  Derbyshire,  by  Dr.  T. 
N.  Brushfield,  presented  by  the  Author.  7.  Transactions  of 
the  Glasgow  Archseologtcal  Society,  N.S.,  vol  iv.,  Part  i, 
presented  by  the  Society.  8.  Folklore  of  the  Australian 
Aborigines,  by  R.  H.  Matthews,  presented  by  the  Author. 
9.  De  Grsecorum  Diis  non  referentibus  Speciem  humanam, 
by  M.  W.  de  Visser,  presented  by  the  Author.  10.  The 
American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.. 
No.  I,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  11.  An 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Assamese  Language  (Hem 
Kosha),  by  the  late  Srijut  Hem  Chandra  Barua  of  Chandra 
of  Gauhati,  edited  by  Captain  P.  R.  Gurdon  and  Srijut  Hem 
Chandra  Gosain,  presented  by  the  Assam  Government. 


Minutes  of  Meeting,  131 

WEDHBSDAT,  MABCH  ^Oth,  1901. 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  and  the  Anthrop&hgtcai  Imtituit. 

Chair  vf^  taken  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  President  of  the  Society* 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  of  the  Society  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon  exhibited  a  Wren-bush  from  co. 
Wicklow,  and  lantern  slides  of  a  Wren-bush  being  carried 
round,  and  of  a  wren-box  from  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  at 
Farnham.  He  also  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Yule  Doos 
(Christmas  cakes)  from  Newcast!e-on-Tyne.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him  for  these  exhibits* 

Mr.  Brabrook  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  at  his 
request  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  then  read  a  note  on  "  Primitive 
Orientation"  [p.  210],  illustrated  by  a  lantern  slide.  A 
short  discussion  followed, in  which  M  r  Brabrook,  Miss  Grove, 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Caster  took  part  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Rivers  for  his  communication  having  been  passed. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Godden  read  a  paper  by  Miss  Gertrude  M. 
Godden,  entitled,  "  The  Legend  of  the  Sand-Rope  and 
other  Futile  Tasks,  B.C.  400 — A.D.  1900,"  which  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides. 

Miss  Godden  exhibited  the  following  objects  illustrative 
of  her  paper: — i.  A  specimen  of  Fulgurite  from  Poland, 
lent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler.  2.  Photographs  of  Greek  vases 
and  other  classical  monuments,  showing  futile  tasks.  3<  A 
drawing  of  an  unpublished  Greek  vase  recently  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum,  showing  Greek  futile  tasks.  4. 
Sketches  of  scenes  of  futile-task -stories  in  Cornwall,  by 
Mr.  W.  Godden.  5.  Photographs  of  scenes  of  futile-task- 
stories  in  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  England* 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr,  Kirby,  Dr  Gaster, 
Mr.  P.  Redmond,  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas,  Mr-  Brabrook,  and 
the  Chairman  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Godden  for  her  paper  and  to  Mr  Wilfred  Godden  for 
reading  it. 
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GAMES   OF  THE   RED-MEN   OF  GUIANA.^ 

BY  EVBRARD  F.   IM  THURM,  C.B^  CJf.G. 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  20th  February ^  1901). 

A  SOCIETY  such  as  this  has  use  for  two  different  classes 
of  workers — for  some  who  observe  and  record  facts,  and  for 
others  who  from  these  recorded  facts  make  theories.  It  is 
in  the  former  and  humbler  capacity  that  I  come  before  you 
to-night.  I  propose  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  picture 
to  set  before  you  facts  as  to  the  games  of  the  Red-men  of 
Guiana,  noted  during  a  twenty  years'  life  among  them ; 
and  I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  evolving,  by  the  comparative 
method,  theories  as  to  these  games — a  task  which  can 
probably  not  be  performed  till  much  fuller  records  from  all 
the  worid  over  shall  have  been  accumulated. 

My  players  of  games  are  the  Red-men,  the  so-called 
"  Indians"  of  the  country  immediately  south  of  the  Orinoco 
River,  who  are  still  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
sea  coast  and  the  river  banks  of  these  parts  were  first 
explored  by  rival  Dutch  and  Spanish  adventurers  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

At  that  time  the  vast  mangfrove  swamps  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  places  where  there  is  no  dry  ground,  and  con- 
sequently no  possibility  of  cultivation,  were  occupied  by  the 
Warau  Indians,  who  are  almost  certainly  the  remnants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  that  land  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge.  In  the  more  habitable  places  afforded  by  the  sand 
reefs  which  lie  just  inland  from  these  swamps  were  the  Ara- 
waks,  who  had  been  driven  southward  on  to  this  part  of  the 
mainland  from  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  front  of  the  fiercer 
Caribs,  who  were  at  the  moment  slowly  making  their  way 
south.  Various  bodies  of  the  Carib  race  had  reached  the  main- 
land long  before,  and  each  of  these  under  a  new  tribal  name 

'  Considerable  ports  of  this  paper  were  printed  in  1890  in  Ttmrirv,  a  Guiana 
journal. 
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had  made  its  way  inland  and  had  established  itself  in  aseparate 
part  of  Guiana.  Thus  of  these  early  Carib  immigrants,  the 
Akawois  and  the  Partamonas  had  penetrated  through  the 
Warau  swamps  and  the  Arawak  sand  reefs,  and  had  divided 
between  them  the  forest  country  between  the  sand  reefs 
and  the  open  plains  (locally  called  savannahs]  of  the  far 
interior;  and  the  Wapianas, the  Macusis,  and  the  Arekunas 
had  passed  up  the  great  Orinoco  river  till  they  reached  the 
savannahs  on  the  right  bank  and  had  then  struck  across 
inland  and  had  taken  up  distinct  areas  on  the  savannah 
reaching  toward  the  Amazon.  But  the  True  Caribs — ^the 
main  body,  that  is  to  say,  which  we  now  know  by  that  name 
— were,  when  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  came,  only  just 
reaching  those  parts.  They  were  raiding  in  widely-scattered 
warlike  bands  among  the  tribes  already  settled,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  winning  for  themselves  a  home  and  country. 

At  that  moment  first  came  into  those  parts  white  men, 
Dutch  and  Spanish  adventurers ;  and,  as  the  development 
of  a  photographic  negative  is  arrested  by  the  fixing  salt,  so 
the  spread  of  the  Red-man  over  this  part  of  Guiana  was 
arrested  by  the  incoming  of  the  white  man*  The  tribes 
which  had  already  divided  up  the  land  between  them 
remained  in  their  places,  and  the  wandering  bands  of  the 
Caribs  stood  still  each  on  the  spot  where  it  happened  to  be. 
And  so,  with  but  slight  tribal  movementSi  the  distribution 
has  remained  to  this  day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Spaniards  never  established  them- 
selves in  the  parts  with  which  I  am  dealing,  nor  even  pene- 
trated into  these  to  any  considerable  extent;  and  the 
Dutchmen,  who  established  themselves  in  the  homes  of  the 
Arawaks,  made  friends  with  that  people^ — for  which  reason 
the  Arawaks  are  more  changed  than  any  other  tribe — but 
deliberately  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  befriending  the 
other  Red  men  with  as  little  interference  as  possible— for 
which  reason  these  other  Red  men  remain  to  this  day 
almost  unaltered  in  habits  and  ways  of  thought.     It  is  only 
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just  now,  when  the  attraction  of  gold  and  diamonds  is  at 
last  spreading  white  men  throughout  Guiana,  that  the  whole 
nature  of  the  Red-man's  system  of  life  is  inevitably  to  be 
effaced. 

All  these  details  arc  not  really  apart  from  my  subject; 
for  my  fragmentary  record  of  the  games  of  these  people 
will  only  gain  full  value  if  hereafter,  when  other  similar 
records  have  been  accumulated,  the  diffusion  of  ideas  as 
illustrated  in  games  can  be  detected  as  a  correlative  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  tribes  themselves. 

Yet  another  point  must  I  deal  with  in  this  long  preface. 
The  attempt  to  define  at  all  fully  the  connotation  of  the 
word  **  games "  would  be  hazardous ;  but  I  take  the  risk. 
A  game,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  pleasurable  exercise  of 
any  of  the  bodily  or  mental  faculties  without  any  other 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  player  than  either  (i)  developing 
the  faculty  exercised  or  (2)  developing  in  the  player  a  fervid 
state  of  mind — in  this  case  generally  for  quasi-religious  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  now  intend  to  examine  or  prove  the  truth 
of  this  definition.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  it  includes 
not  only  all  that  we  civilised  folk  class  in  common  thought 
as  games,  but  also — and  this  is  more  easily  illustrated  in  less 
complex  states  of  civilisation  than  ours — all  simple  games  of 
imitation,  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  many  children's  games, 
of  the  doings  of  their  elders,  or,  as  in  many  games  both  of 
children  and  adults,  of  the  doings  of  animals,  games  of 
endurance,  and  such  as  evoke  many  other  qualities,  and  (to 
come  to  much  more  complex  forms  of  games)  dances  in  all 
their  many  forms,  uncivilised  and  civilised,  religious  and 
non-religious. 

The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  game,  whether  we 
regard  the  life  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race,  is  the 
imitation  by  children  of  their  elders.  Without  going  to 
primitive  folk,  we  can  see  such  games  as  playing  at  soldiers, 
at  marr)'ing,  burying,  preaching,  coaching.  In  a  church 
paper  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  serious  complaint  that 
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parents  allowed  their  children  to  play  at  Jack -the- Ripper. 
In  our  state  such  games  are  of  course  survivals  with  the 
utility  almost  gone  out  of  them.  But  among  the  Guiana 
folk  such  games  are  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
boys'  earliest  and  only  toys  are  little  bows  and  arrows, 
blow-pipes,  and  the  few  other  things  which  the  adult  Red- 
man uses ;  his  ordinary  games  are  the  use  of  these ;  and  he 
never  ceases  from  the  practice  of  these  games  till,  his 
implements  of  sport  having  grown  with  his  own  body,  he 
finds  that  he  has  imperceptibly  become  a  man,  with  a  man's 
habits  and  utensils.  The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  her 
toys  some  clay,  with  which  she  makes  lit  tie  vessels  of  the  few 
conventional  shapes,  little  baskets  in  which  she  at  first  pre- 
tends to  carry  loads,  and  a  few  sticks  which  she  makes  into 
a  frame  on  which  she  puts  together  a  hammock ;  and  she  too 
grows  up  with  such  things  and  finds  herself  a  woman. 

It  is  curious,  and  I  think  charactenslicj  that  one  of  the 
simplest  of  games,  which  has  developed  again  and  again 
among  many  different  peoples  and  has  taken  on  an  infinity 
of  elaborate  forms — I  mean  ball-play — is  almost  unrepre- 
sented among  these  utilitarian  Red-men.  I  never  saw  any 
ball-game  except  among  the  Arekunas  of  Roraima.  There 
the  men,  not  the  boys,  sometimes  stand  in  a  great  circle  beat- 
ing a  small  ball  of  native  rubber  from  one  player  to  the  other, 
each  with  his  hand  beating  it  down  on  to  the  ground  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  rebound  towards  some  particular 
player,  whose  duty  it  is  to  beat  it  to  another  player.  The 
rarity  of  ball-play  in  Guiana^  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  to 
be  practised  only  by  adults,  looks  rather  as  though  it  had 
not  been  spontaneously  developed,  but  adopted  from  some 
other  people. 

But  in  addition  to  the  games  which  are  followed  from 
babyhood  to  adolescence,  and  which  are  merely  imitations 
of  the  adult's  few  serious  arts  of  life,  there  are  in  Guiana 
games  freely  joined  in  by  the  boys  and  lads  which  are 
dramatic  representations  of  the  more  complex  doings  of  their 
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elders,  or  of  the  habits  of  animals.  These  also  probably 
have  their  recognised  educational  value,  taking  the  place 
of  the  story-books  and  natural  history  books  of  our  state. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  story-book  games  is 
played  by  the  Macusi  lads  of  the  savannahs  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Pacaraima  Mountains.  It  must  be 
explained  that  a  visit  from  those  parts  to  town  is,  or  was 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  a  very  rare  event,  falling  to 
the  lot  of  but  very  few,  and  making  a  correspondingly  deep 
impression.  When  such  journeys  do  occur,  a  principal 
feature  in  them  is  the  purchase  and  bringing  home  of  a 
number  of  small  articles  to  which  the  travellers  take  a 
fancy.     So  this  important  event  has  given  rise  to  a  game. 

The  players,  seated  on  the  ground  one  behind  the  other, 
and  each  clasping  the  player  in  front  of  him,  form  a  long 
line,  which  by  the  motion  of  feet  and  thighs  drags  itself 
slowly  forward,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  imitating  the 
forward  rolling  motion  of  a  long  and  well-manned  canoe. 
(Plate  III.)  Two  other  players — who  have  not  been  to  town 
— pass  along  the  line,  and  as  they  come  to  each  squatting 
figure  seize  a  foot  and  make  the  owner  name  for  each  toe  some 
object  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  taking  home — a  razor  it 
may  be  for  the  big  toe,  a  gun  for  the  next,  cloth  for  the 
next,  hair-oil  for  the  next,  and  a  "chimney-pot"  'hat  for 
the  little  toe.  The  greater  the  imagination  shown  in  the 
choice  of  goods,  the  louder  are  the  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  spectators. 

Each  player  having  accounted  for  his  treasures,  the 
incidents  of  the  return  voyage  are  acted.  First,  rain 
overtakes  the  travellers,  that  is,  the  two  detached  players 
seize  a  long  pole  by  the  two  ends,  and  applying  this  to  one 
side  of  the  line  of  squatting  travellers,  forced  them  on  to 
their  sides  and  to  the  ground,  as  heavy  rain  stops  the  progress 
of  paddiers.  Next,  the  travellers  turn  over  on  to  their 
backs,  but  still  in  line.  Then  the  two  home-stayers  hold 
the  pole  longitudinally  over  first  one  and  then  another  of 
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the  prostrate  travellers,  each  of  whom  in  turn  seizes  the. 
pole  with  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  is  carried  across  the 
playground  and  placed,  still  flat  on  his  back^  in  another 
place.  This  is  portaging  the  boats  and  goods  overland,  to 
avoid  the  worst  falls  on  the  homeward  journey.  Next  the 
two  home-stayers,  one  after  the  other,  run  quickly  along 
the  line,  finding  room  for  their  feet  in  among  the  legs  of 
the  line  of  prostrate  travellers,  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  placed  as  closely  as  possible  the  one  beside  the  other, 
and  who  endeavour,  by  the  movements  of  their  legs,  to 
upset  the  runners.  The  boat  is  being  guided  through  the 
intricate  groups  of  rocks  which  in  the  dry  season  block  the 
stream.  Then  the  home-stayers,  taking  each  traveller  in 
turn  by  the  head,  raise  the  perfectly  stiffened  body  on  to  its 
feet.  It  is  the  fallen  timber  being  moved  from  the  creek 
up  which  the  canoe  now  has  to  pass.  This  done,  each 
player  in  the  line  falls  forward  on  to  his  hands  and  feet,  his 
thighs  the  highest  part  of  him.  Thus  the  closely  pressed 
bodies  of  the  players  form  a  long  tunnel  through  which 
each  player  in  turn  has  to  creep  from  the  end  of  the  line  to 
take  his  place  at  the  other  end,  as  a  canoe  along  a  tree- 
arched  creek.     (Plate  IV.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Macusi 
lads  play  animal.  In  the  kaikoosi^  or  jaguar  game,  all  but 
three  of  the  players  form  one  long  procession,  each  player 
with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  immediately  in 
front  of  him,  and  then  the  whole  procession  winds  here  and 
there,  with  rhythmic  sway  of  bodies  from  side  to  side,  and 
with  rhythmic  monotonous  chanting  of  the  words  **  Kaikoosi 
brahma  celeribi^."  (**  There  is  no  jaguar  here  to-day.") 
Then  from  the  onlookers  comes  one  of  the  three  players 
omitted  from  the  procession.  Moving  on  his  two  hands 
and  one  leg,  the  other  leg  held  high  in  the  air  to  represent 
a  tail,  he  is  the  jaguar  whose  task  it  is  to  catch  the  hinder- 
most  member  of  the  procession  before  its  leader,  encumbered 
by  his  followers,  can  turn  and  face  the  dangerous  beast. 
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and  then  to  carry  him  off  and  place  him  among  the  spectators. 
(Plate  V.)  The  next  has  then  to  be  caught,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  members  of  the  procession  have  been  removed  to  the 
aguar's  lair  among  the  spectators.  The  two  other  players, 
not  involved  in  the  procession  are  two  small  boys  who,  on 
"all-threes,"  imitate  the  jaguar  cubs,  running  here  and 
there  after  the  full-grown  kaikoosi,  doing  nothing  else,  but 
adding  considerably  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 

In  the  monkey  game,  all  form  in  single  file  and  move  in 
procession,  but  very  quickly,  and  with  ever  quicker  and 
quicker  movement,  until  a  considerable  pace  is  attained  ; 
they  wind  round  and  round  the  open  space  and  across  and 
across  it  till,  at  a  sudden  signal  from  the  leader,  the  line  is 
instantly  broken  ;  each  bigger  lad  has  one  or  two  smaller 
players  on  his  shoulders  (Plate  VI),  all  chattering  and 
squealing  and  gesticulating,  and  running  hither  and  thither. 
It  is  a  troop  of  monkeys  suddenly  alarmed  and  angered. 

Another  game  is  of  an  acoorie  (JDasyprocta  agut'i)  in  a  pen 
and  the  attempts  of  a  jaguar  to  get  at  it.  The  players  form 
a  ring,  their  faces  inwards,  their  arms  round  each  other's 
necks.  Inside  the  circle  one  player  crouches  as  an  acoorie  in- 
side a  pen.  Outside  the  pen  another  player  watches ;  it  is  the 
jaguar  looking  with  hungry  eye  on  the  acoorie.  (Plate  VII.) 
He  tries  to  get  the  acoorie  out  between  the  bars  of  its  pen — 
that  is,  between  the  legs  of  the  circle  of  players.  But  the 
living  pen  whirls  round  and  round,  and  it  is  long  before 
the  jaguar  succeeds  in  grasping  the  acoorie  and  dragging 
it  out. 

A  flock  of  vicisst  duck  resting  on  the  ground  in  a  close- 
packed,  irregular-shaped  group  is  well  imitated  in  another 
game.  The  leading  duck,  at  some  supposed  sign  of 
danger,  starts  the  whole  flock,  which  now  darts  backward 
and  forward  in  straight  duck-like  flights  in  among  the 
houses,  imitating  the  curious  characteristic  whistling  of  the 
vicissi. 

Again,  a  procession  forms  and  moves,  while  a  single 
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player  hovers  in  front  of  the  leader  of  the  file  until,  with 
the  cry  of  a  hawk,  he  strikes  down  one  side  of  the  file 
to  seize  the  hindmost  of  its  members,  each  one  of  whom, 
startled  by  the  sudden  cry,  crouches  as  a  chick  behind  a 
hen,  and  only  the  hindmost  man  runs  up  the  line,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  hawk.  If  the  latter  is  quick  enough  to 
effect  this  uncaught,  he  is  safe  for  that  time ;  otherwise  he 
is  carried  off  and  placed  among  the  onlookers,  and  this  is 
continued  until  the  whole  brood  of  chickens  has  been 
captured  by  the  hawk.  Or,  all  but  one  of  the  players 
squat  on  the  ground,  each  behind  and  clasping  his  neigh- 
bour's neck  with  his  arms^  and  all  forming  a  long  line*  The 
one  man  left  out,  representing  an  ant -cater,  creeps  up  to 
the  foremost  man  and,  after  scratching  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands,  seizes  the  foremost  player  by  his  feet^  throwa 
him  over  his  shoulders,  and  so  conveys  him,  head  down- 
ward, across  the  playing  ground,  and  places  him  among 
the  spectators.  This  is  no  easy  task  when  the  prey  is  a 
well-grown  boy,  and  if  the  boys  are  small,  two  are  carried 
at  once.     It  is  an  ant-eater  supplying  himself  with  ants* 

Again,  one  boy  squats  in  Indian  fashion  while  the  others 
dance  round  him  in  wild  disorder  and  confusion,  buzxing 
like  a  swarm  of  wasps,  occasionally  darting  forward  and 
rumpling  the  hair  and  otherwise  worrying  the  sitter.  The 
latter  bears  this  patiently  until  he  sees  his  chance,  when, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  monkey  who  sees  his  opportunity 
of  catching  a  troublesome  wasp,  he  seizes  and  disposes  in 
turn  of  one  after  another  of  his  tormentors. 

Though  the  games  as  yet  described  are  played  generally 
by  boys,  the  young  men  join  most  heartily  in  every  one  of 
them.  And  among  the  Arawaks  grown  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  children,  play  somewhat  similar  and  equally 
simple  games  of  imitation.  The  trumpet-bird  or  warracaba 
game  is  simplicity  itself,  and  yet  no  one  who  knows  the 
habits  of  the  trumpet-bird  (Psophia  crepitans)  could  fail  to 
recognise  what  is  being  imitated.       The  players  in  single 
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file,  each  with  his  or  her  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
player  next  in  front,  march  and  hop  about  the  settlement, 
entering  and  prying  everywhere,  emerging  from  the  most 
unexpected  directions,  always  imitating  the  curious  boom- 
ing note  of  the  warracaba. 

I  have  seen  adult  Arawaks  play  a  most  realistic  monkey 
game  distinguished  by  unusually  rough  fun.  The  players 
in  line  simply  rushed,  sometimes  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
tearing  off  bits  of  thatch  and  pretending  to  chew  these,  up 
and  along  the  rafters  of  the  house,  throwing  down  the  many 
small  properties  there  stored,  into  the  kitchen,  upsetting 
the  pot,  devouring  or  destroying  all  food  that  came  in  the 
way,  driving  out  the  women  who  were  baking  bread, 
scattering  the  fire ;  and  all  the  while  chattering  and  grin- 
ning as  vehemently  as  any  troop  of  real  monkeys.  The 
women  scuttled  at  the  very  sight  of  the  coming  troop.  The 
old  man  of  the  settlement  and  his  wife,  in  real  anxiety  for 
their  goods,  tried  to  protect  what  they  could,  tearing  it  even 
out  of  the  monkeys'  hands,  or  throwing  food  to  the  monkeys 
to  distract  their  attention  from  more  valuable  properties. 
At  last  the  old  man,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  bystanders, 
secured  the  more  violent  of  the  players,  and,  despite  some 
too  genuine  scratchings  and  bitings,  managed  to  fasten 
them  by  ropes  round  their  loins,  monkey-wise,  to  the  posts 
of  houses.  At  last  five  had  been  so  caught  and  tied  in  one 
house  ;  and  then,  \{  there  had  been  uproar  before,  there 
was  pandemonium  now.  The  captives  screamed  and 
shrieked  and  yelled ;  they  rolled  as  far  as  their  cords  would 
allow,  and  tore  with  their  teeth  everything  that  came  in 
their  way  :  food,  clothes,  hammocks,  pans,  and  calabashes. 
With  difficulty  I  saved  a  young  chicken  which  one  monkey 
had  seized  and  was  about  to  eat  alive  ;  and  my  camera, 
which  unfortunately  was  standing  by,  had  to  be  most 
closely  guarded.  One  monkey  took  into  his  mouth  and 
spat  out,  mouthfuls  of  salt  and  of  red  peppers  {Capsicums). 
At  last,  everything  within  reach  having  been  either  destroyed* 
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or  removed,  the  captives  took  to  fighting  each  other,  in 
one  heaving  heap  of  humanity.  And  the  whole  mighty 
uproar  only  ceased  when  all  were  literally  too  tired  to  do 
more.  Then  rest  and  refreshment,  in  the  shape  of  paiwarie, 
(the  native  fermented  drink)  followed,  and  the  usual  good 
humour  reigned  everywhere. 

The  games  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  are  of  the 
simplest  possible  description,  and  may  probably  be  found 
mutatis  mutandis  among  a  gfreat  many  other  races.  But 
I  have  now  to  speak  of  a  few  of  a  highly  specialised  kind, 
and  which  have  almost  certainly  been  slowly  developed 
each  in  the  tribe  to  which  it  seems  peculiar.  These  too 
seem  to  have  lost  much  of  the  educational  character  of  the 
earlier  kind,  and  yet  almost  certainly  wrap  up  a  good  deal 
of  the  history  of  the  tribes  that  play  them- 

The  whipping  game,  called  macqt4an\  of  the  Arawaks  is 
a  curious  performance,  the  essential  feature  of  which,  the 
mutual  whipping,  is,  I  suppose,  unique.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  game  is  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  endurance,  analogies 
may  be  drawn  between  this  game  and  all  of  the  many 
habits  of  self-torture  practised,  and  most  stoically  endured, 
by  almost  all  people  below  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  elsewhere  than  among  the  Arawaks 
this  habit  has  taken  the  particular  form  of  extremely  severe 
mutual  whipping  carried  on  simultaneously  with  extreme 
jollification. 

Brett  and  Schomburgk  write  of  it  as  a  funeral  rite,  prac- 
tised in  commemoration  of  some  important  dead  Arawak ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  confirm  this  statement.  ^  It 
is  true  that  the  game  is  very  rarely  practised  now%  and  but 
few  Arawaks  retain  the  correct  form  and  ritual  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  that  in  Schomburgk^s  and  Brett*s  time  the  game 
must  have  been  much  more  frequently  practised*     Their 

'  The   late   Rev.  C.   D.  Dance,  in  hb  vilu^blc  \S  loviieirhAl  tt^Anili|;ed 

ChapUri  from  a  Guianest  Log-book^  attributea  a  fun^^T&l  porpi&e  to  iKe  naao^uari 
game,  though  without  giving  any  importoitt  cvictciK«  of  the  f Act* 
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and  then  to  carry  him  off  and  place  him  among  the  spectators. 
(Plate  V.)  The  next  has  then  to  be  caught,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  members  of  the  procession  have  been  removed  to  the 
aguar's  lair  among  the  spectators.  The  two  other  players, 
not  involved  in  the  procession  are  two  small  boys  who,  on 
**  all-threes,"  imitate  the  jaguar  cubs,  running  here  and 
there  after  the  full-grown  kaikoosi,  doing  nothing  else,  but 
adding  considerably  to  the  picturcsqueness  of  the  scene. 

In  the  monkey  game,  all  form  in  single  file  and  move  in 
procession,  but  very  quickly,  and  with  ever  quicker  and 
quicker  movement,  until  a  considerable  pace  is  attained  ; 
they  wind  round  and  round  the  open  space  and  across  and 
across  it  till,  at  a  sudden  signal  from  the  leader,  the  line  is 
instantly  broken  ;  each  bigger  lad  has  one  or  two  smaller 
players  on  his  shoulders  (Plate  VI),  all  chattering  and 
squealing  and  gesticulating,  and  running  hither  and  thither. 
It  is  a  troop  of  monkeys  suddenly  alarmed  and  angered. 

Another  game  is  of  an  acoorie  {Dasyprocta  aguti)  in  a  pen 
and  the  attempts  of  a  jaguar  to  get  at  it.  The  players  form 
a  ring,  their  faces  inwards,  their  arms  round  each  other's 
necks.  Inside  the  circle  one  player  crouches  as  an  acoorie  in- 
side  a  pen.  Outside  the  pen  another  player  watches ;  it  is  the 
jaguar  looking  with  hungry  eye  on  the  acoorie.  (Plate  VII.) 
He  tries  to  get  the  acoorie  out  between  the  bars  of  its  pen — 
that  is,  between  the  legs  of  the  circle  of  players.  But  the 
living  pen  whirls  round  and  round,  and  it  is  long  before 
the  jaguar  succeeds  in  grasping  the  acoorie  and  dragging 
it  out 

A  flock  of  vicissi  duck  resting  on  the  ground  in  a  close- 
packed,  irregular-shaped  group  is  well  imitated  in  another 
game.  The  leading  duck,  at  some  supposed  sign  of 
danger,  starts  the  whole  flock,  which  now  darts  backward 
and  forward  in  straight  duck-like  flights  in  among  the 
houses,  imitating  the  curious  characteristic  whistling  of  the 
vicissi. 

Again,  a  procession   forms  and  moveSi  while  a  single 
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player  hovers  in  front  of  the  leader  of  the  file  until^  with 
the  cry  of  a  hawk,  he  strikes  down  one  side  of  the  file 
to  seize  the  hindmost  of  its  members,  each  one  of  whom^ 
startled  by  the  sudden  cry,  crouches  as  a  chick  behind  a 
hen,  and  only  the  hindmost  man  runs  up  the  line,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  hawk.  If  the  latter  is  quick  enough  to 
effect  this  uncaught,  he  is  safe  for  that  time ;  otherwise  he 
is  carried  off  and  placed  among  the  onlookers,  and  this  is 
continued  until  the  whole  brood  of  chickens  has  been 
captured  by  the  hawk.  Or^  all  but  one  of  the  players 
squat  on  the  ground,  each  behind  and  clasping  his  neigh- 
bour's neck  with  his  arms^  and  all  forming  a  long  line.  The 
one  man  left  out,  representing  an  ant-eater,  creeps  up  to 
the  foremost  man  and,  after  scratching  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands,  seizes  the  foremost  player  by  his  feet,  throws 
him  over  his  shoulders,  and  so  conveys  him,  head  down- 
ward, across  the  playing  ground,  and  places  him  among 
the  spectators.  This  is  no  easy  task  when  the  prey  is  a 
we  11 -grown  boy,  and  if  the  boys  are  small,  two  are  carried 
at  once.     It  is  an  ant-eater  supplying  himself  with  ants* 

Again,  one  boy  squats  in  Indian  fashion  while  the  others 
dance  round  him  in  wild  disorder  and  confusion,  buzzing 
like  a  swarm  of  wasps^  occasionally  darting  forward  and 
rumpling  the  hair  and  otherwise  worrying  the  sitter.  The 
latter  bears  this  patiently  until  he  sees  his  chance,  when, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  monkey  who  sees  his  opportunity 
of  catching  a  troublesome  wasp,  he  seizes  and  disposes  tn 
turn  of  one  after  another  of  his  tormentors. 

Though  the  games  as  yet  described  are  played  generally 
by  boys,  the  young  men  join  most  heartily  in  every  one  of 
them.  And  among  the  Arawaks  grown  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  children,  play  somewhat  similar  and  equally 
simple  games  of  imitation.  The  trumpet-bird  or  warracaba 
game  is  simplicity  itself,  and  yet  no  one  who  knows  the 
habits  of  the  trumpet-bird  {Psophia  crepitans)  could  fail  to 
recognise  what  is  being  imitated.      The  players  in  single 
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file,  each  with  his  or  her  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
player  next  in  front,  march  and  hop  about  the  settlement, 
entering  and  prying  everywhere,  emerging  from  the  most 
unexpected  directions,  always  imitating  the  curious  boom- 
ing note  of  the  warracaba. 

I  have  seen  adult  Arawaks  play  a  most  realistic  monkey 
game  distinguished  by  unusually  rough  fun.  The  players 
in  line  simply  rushed,  sometimes  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
tearing  off  bits  of  thatch  and  pretending  to  chew  these,  up 
and  along  the  rafters  of  the  house,  throwing  down  the  many 
small  properties  there  stored,  into  the  kitchen,  upsetting 
the  pot,  devouring  or  destroying  all  food  that  came  in  the 
way,  driving  out  the  women  who  were  baking  bread, 
scattering  the  fire ;  and  all  the  while  chattering  and  grin- 
ning as  vehemently  as  any  troop  of  real  monkeys.  The 
women  scuttled  at  the  very  sight  of  the  coming  troop.  The 
old  man  of  the  settlement  and  his  wife,  in  real  anxiety  for 
their  goods,  tried  to  protect  what  they  could,  tearing  it  even 
out  of  the  monkeys'  hands,  or  throwing  food  to  the  monkeys 
to  distract  their  attention  from  more  valuable  properties. 
At  last  the  old  man,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  bystanders, 
secured  the  more  violent  of  the  players,  and,  despite  some 
too  genuine  scratchings  and  bitings,  managed  to  fasten 
them  by  ropes  round  their  loins,  monkey-^^nse,  to  the  posts 
of  houses.  At  last  five  had  been  so  caught  and  tied  in  one 
house  ;  and  then,  \\  there  had  been  uproar  before,  there 
was  pandemonium  now.  The  captives  screamed  and 
shrieked  and  yelled ;  they  rolled  as  far  as  their  cords  would 
allow,  and  tore  with  their  teeth  everything  that  came  in 
their  way  :  food,  clothes,  hammocks,  pans,  and  calabashes. 
With  difficulty  I  saved  a  young  chicken  which  one  monkey 
had  seized  and  was  about  to  eat  alive  ;  and  my  camera, 
which  unfortunately  was  standing  by,  had  to  be  most 
closely  guarded.  One  monkey  took  into  his  mouth  and 
spat  out,  mouthfuls  of  salt  and  of  red  peppers  [Capsicums). 
At  last,  everything  within  reach  having  been  either  destroyed* 
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or  removed,  the  captives  took  to  fighiing  each  other,  in 
one  heaving  heap  of  humanity.  And  the  whole  mighty 
uproar  only  ceased  when  all  were  literally  too  tired  to  do 
more.  Then  rest  and  refreshment,  in  the  shape  of  paiwarie, 
(the  native  fermented  drink)  followedi  and  the  usual  good 
humour  reigned  ever)rwhere. 

The  games  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  are  of  the 
simplest  possible  description,  and  may  probably  be  found 
mutatis  mutandis  among  a  gpreat  many  other  races.  But 
I  have  now  to  speak  of  a  few  of  a  highly  specialised  kind, 
and  which  have  almost  certainly  been  slowly  developed 
each  in  the  tribe  to  which  it  seems  peculiar.  These  too 
seem  to  have  lost  much  of  the  educational  character  of  the 
earlier  kind,  and  yet  almost  certainly  wrap  up  a  good  deal 
of  the  history  of  the  tribes  that  play  them. 

The  whipping  game,  called  macqnart\  of  the  Arawaks  is 
a  curious  performance,  the  essential  feature  of  which,  the 
mutual  whipping,  is,  I  suppose,  unique*  If  the  purpose  of 
the  game  is  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  endurance,  analogies 
may  be  drawn  between  this  game  and  all  of  the  many 
habits  of  self-torture  practised,  and  most  stoically  endured, 
by  almost  all  people  below  a  certain  5tage  of  civilisation. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  elsewhere  than  among  the  Arawaks 
this  habit  has  taken  the  particular  form  of  extremely  severe 
mutual  whipping  carried  on  simultaneously  with  extreme 
jollification. 

Brett  and  Schomburgk  write  of  it  as  a  funeral  rite,  prac- 
tised in  commemoration  of  some  important  dead  Arawak ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  confirm  this  statement.  *  U 
is  true  that  the  game  is  very  rarely  practised  now,  and  but 
few  Arawaks  retain  the  correct  form  and  ritual  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  that  in  Schomburgk*s  and  Brett's  time  the  game 
must   have  been  much  more  frequently  practised.     Their 

'  The  late  Rev.  C.  D.  Dance,  in  hb  ^ulujible  if  lomeiKHat  Ul-ftimng«4 
ChapUn  from  a  Cuiatusi  Log-book ^  attritutts  ji  funeral  purpuse  lo  iKt  iimcc|tuin 
game,  though  without  giving  any  importaat  £iridcDCC  of  Ihc  facL 
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chance  of  obtaining  information  was  therefore  better  than  any 
that  can  now  be  had.  But  if  the  game  really  was  a  funeral 
rite,  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  within  one  generation  all 
knowledge  of  this  has  died  out  from  the  minds  of  the 
Arawaks.  Futhermore,  there  is  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  game  which  may  easily  have  misled  the  earlier 
writers.  A  grave  is  prepared  before  the  game  begins,  and 
in  this  grave,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  a  burial  does 
take  place,  attended  by  all  the  players.  But  the  thing 
buried  is  not  a  corpse,  but  is  the  apparatus  of  the  game,  the 
whips  and  whistles  which  have  been  used,  and  which  are 
then  ceremoniously  buried,  to  be  dug  up  and  used — all  that 
is  left  of  them — with  the  addition  of  whatever  new  material 
may  be  requisite,  when  the  game  is  again  to  be  played. 

The  macquari  game  is  carried  on  with  much  drinking  of 
paiwarie,  and  has  at  least  in  these  latter  days  developed 
into  a  regular  paiwarie  orgy.  Probably  it  was  always  so. 
The  headman  of  the  place  where  the  macquari  is  to  be 
held  sends  out  his  invitations  long  before  the  day  appointed, 
each  guest  being  given  a  knotted  string  or  a  notched  stick, 
the  knots  or  the  notches  on  which  represent  the  number  of 
days  before  the  game.^  The  time  appointed  is,  as  indeed 
in  all  their  games  and  dances,  when  the  moon  will  be  full ; 
for  the  proceedings  are  carried  on  steadily  through  day 
and  night. 

As  regards  the  instruments  to  be  used,  I  think,  but  am 
not  quite  sure,  that  the  hosts  always  make  and  supply  these. 
Possibly,  however,  the  guests  make  and  bring  their  own 
share. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  whip  are  the  handle,  which  is 
a  stout  stick,  some  twenty  inches  long  and  perhaps  an  inch 

*  Early  one  December,  stopping  for  the  night  at  an  Indian  settlement  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  mission,  the  headman  of  the  place  insisted  upon  my 
preparing  for  him  a  cord  knotted  with  a  number  of  knots  to  correspond  with 
the  days  before  Christmas  ;  and  when,  sympathising  with  the  devotional  inten- 
tions which  I  mentally  attributed  to  him,  I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  anxious 
for  Christmas,  he  replied  that  '*  he  wanted  to  have  a  good  drink." 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  lash,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  which  is  made  of  a  bundle  of  parallel  strands  of  the 
remarkably  tough  fibres  of  the  silk-grass,  round  which  is  very 
tightly  and  closely  bound  more  silk-grass;  the  whole  is  then 
heavily  beeswaxed,  and  forms  as  severe  a  cutting  implement 
as  any  single  lash  could.  But  over  these  essential  parts  of 
the  whip  is  put  a  thin  covering,  by  way  of  ornament,  of  the 
far  weaker  uncleaned  fibre  [tibisiri)  of  the  mta  palm 
{Mauritia  Jlexuosa);  and  the  ends  of  this  are  allowed  to 
hang  loose  at  each  end  of  the  handle,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  ornamental  tassel  which  is  stained  red.  A  touch  or  two 
of  other  colour  is  added  by  tying  on  a  few  bright  feathers. 

In  the  above  description  the  essential  parts  of  the  whip 
have  been  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ornamental*  It 
will  easily  be  understood,  remembering  the  nature  of  the 
materials  used  for  these  two  parts,  that  the  former,  the 
handle  and  the  lash,  are  of  a  very  tough  and  enduring 
nature,  while  the  mere  ornamental  parts  are  of  very  perish- 
able nature.  When,  therefore,  after  the  game  is  for  the 
time  over,  the  whips — or  some  of  them,  for  I  think  only  a 
few  are  ever  so  treated — are  buried,  the  ornamental  parts 
quickly  decay,  while  the  handle  and  lash  endure.  It  is 
these  latter  which  are  dug  up  on  the  occasion  of  the  next 
playing  of  the  game,  and  are  theDi  under  the  name  of 
*'  macquari  grandfathers  "  {Macguareei€hi)t  placed  (I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  actually  used  on  this  second  occasion) 
among  the  whips  to  be  then  used. 

It  is  as  though  the  vitality  of  the  sport  were  preserved 
from  occasion  to  occasion  ;  as  if  the  macquari  of  one  genera- 
tion, reduced  we  might  almost  say  to  skin  and  bone,  looked 
on  as  a  grandfather  might  at  the  play  of  the  macquaries  of 
the  next  generation — surely  a  curious  and  characteristic 
idea,  and  one  which  may  obviously  have  given  rise  to  the 
idea  that  the  game  has  the  nature  of  a  funeral  rite* 

Two  wooden  whistles  are  made,  about  three  inches  long, 
roughly  carved  and  painted  to  resemble  plovers — ^whistling 
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birds  be  it  remembered.  These  are,  I  think,  used  by  the 
two  chief  male  players.  More  of  these  instruments  may 
sometimes  be  made  and  used,  but  I  know  of  no  case. 

Whips  and  whistles  are  essential  implements  to  the 
macquari  game.  Whether  the  other  instruments  which  I 
have  now  to  describe  are  also  essential,  or  whether  they 
really  belong  to  some  other  game,  perhaps  more  than  one, 
which  has  in  some  way  nowadays  got  mixed  up  with  the 
macquari,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  seen  the  following  all 
used. 

The  honore — named  from  the  Arawak  name  for  the 
heron  (Ardea  cocot) — is  also  a  rough,  very  rough,  wooden 
representation  of  a  bird.  It  is  used  always  by  the  women, 
and  sometimes  by  the  men  in  place  of  the  macquari  whip, 
the  blow  given  with  it  being  of  course  merely  formal  and 
not  severe.  * 

A  large  bundle  of  seta  fibre  is  tied  up  to  imitate  the  shape, 
in  natural  size,  of  a  sloth.  The  two  front  limbs  of  this 
creature  are  tied  together  at  the  toes,  in  such  a  way  that 
when  the  loop  thus  made  is  slipped  over  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  players  it  hangs  down  his  back  like  a  sloth  hanging  by 
its  front  legs  round  his  neck.  This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
badge  of  disg^race  hung  on  any  player  who  is  in  some  way 
a  defaulter  in  the  game. 

Rattles,  or  shak-shaks^  made  of  small  round  gourds, 
enclosing  some  pebbles,  are  mounted  at  the  end  of  very 
long  sticks  (eight  or  nine  feet),  and  are  adorned  with 
tassels  of  sta  fibre.  One  of  these  is  provided  for  each 
female  player. 

For  most  of  the  other  games  observed,  special  clothing, 
scanty  but  appropriate,  is  provided.      For  the  macquari  I 

*  Mr.  Dance,  in  his  Guiamse  Log-book^  already  quoted,  page  273^  alludes 
lo  the  **  Honora,  the  crane  or  heron  dance,"  as  distinct  from  the  macquar. 
He  may  be  right ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  honore 
element  which  I  saw  in  the  macquari  was  only  accidentally  mixed  up  with  the 
true  ritual  of  the  latter  game. 
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have  noticed  only  one  such  preparation,  which  is  that  the 
women  cover  their  heads  with  small  pieces  of  white  natural 
cotton  fibre.  But  as  the  Arawaks  are  by  far  the  most 
civilised  of  the  tribes,  and  have,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
almost  invariably  adopted  shirt,  trousers,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  women,  ordinary  dresses,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
tradition  of  the  appropriate  dress  for  the  macquari  has 
been  lost. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  things  already  mentioned,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  paiwarie  has  been  prepared,  all  is 
ready  for  the  game,  which  will  last  for  a  day  and  night  or 
more,  according  as  the  paiwarie  lasts  out. 

The  guests  arrive  the  afternoon  before  the  first  day  of 
the  regular  dance.  As  they  arrive  they  are  met  at  the 
waterside  by  the  hosts,  provided  with  whips.  The  guests 
stand  to  be  whipped,  and,  in  turn,  the  whips  being  handed 
over  to  them  for  that  purpose,  whip  their  hosts.  So, 
whipping  and  being  whipped  in  turn  all  the  way,  the  pro- 
cession moves  up  to  the  houses.  ^ 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  the  women  are  astir, 
and  hand  to  each  player  a  small  calabash  of  paiwarie  which 
has  been  especially  prepared  twenty-one  days  beforehand. 
Now  paiwarie  is  undrinkable  the  first  two  days  after 
it  is  made,  is  in  perfection  on  the  third,  and  rapidly 
deteriorates  afterwards.  As  a  rule,  no  one  would  think  of 
drinking  paiwarie  more  than  four  days  old.  But  on  this 
occasion  each  player  takes  a  dose  of  thoroughly  spoiled 
paiwarie,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  throw  light 
on  what  goes  on  under  cover  of  the  darkness  that  morning, 
but  by  dawn  each  player  feels  within  himself  a  void  whidi 
only  much  fresh  paiwarie  can  fill. 

Soon  after,  play  begins.     At  first  chiefly  the  men  take  part 

'  I  remember  o\*erhearing  in  a  discussion  as  to  which  of  two  settlements 
shi.>ulrl  be  the  scene  of  an  intended  macquari  dance,  an  argument  put  forward 
that  one  of  the  two  was  much  more  suitable,  as  being  furthest  from  the  water- 
side, and  therefore  allowing  more  scope  for  their  initial  whipping. 
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in  it,  though  after  a  time  some  of  the  women  occasionally 
break  into  the  line  and  take  part.  At  first  too  the  pro- 
ceedings are  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary  paiwarie  dance, 
the  players  standing  opposite  to  each  other  in  two  lines, 
their  arms  round  each  other's  necks  or  waists,  and  these  two 
lines  approach  and  retreat  from  each  other  with  much 
rhythmic  stamping.  Suddenly  this  play  is  abandoned  and 
the  real  business  of  the  macquari  begins.  This  may  be 
said  to  take  chiefly  two  forms,  alternating,  in  the  first  of 
which  only  the  men  take  part,  while  the  women  share  in  the 
second. 

In  the  former,  in  which  the  really  serious  business  takes 
place,  two  lines  of  men  and  boys  stand  facing  each  other, 
each  provided  with  a  whip,  and  the  two  at  one  end  having 
the  two  whistles.  The  members  of  the  opposite  rank  stamp 
rhythmically  at  each  other,  all  keeping  up  a  constant 
shouting  of  Vau-au  (like  au  in  German  Frau)^  all  waving 
their  whips.  Suddenly  the  two  with  the  whistles  pass  down 
from  their  end,  between  the  lines,  to  the  opposite  end,  the 
two  lines  meanwhile  moving  up  in  an  opposite  direction. 
More  stamping  follows,  and  then  the  two  whistlers  begin 
excitedly  whistling  at  each  other.  This  is  done  with  the 
most  comical  vehemence,  the  two  holding  their  heads  in 
opposite  directions  to  each  other  while  whistling,  and  each 
at  regular  intervals  reversing  the  direction  in  which  his 
head  is  held.  Then  takes  place  for  the  first  of  many  times 
what  I  may  call  a  complimentary  whipping.  Each  man 
raises  his  whip  high  over  his  head  and  brings  it  down  with 
a  great  show  of  force  and  violence,  as  though  bent  on 
cutting  open  the  calf  of  the  opposite  player's  leg;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  stroke  ends  in  the  merest, 
gentlest,  flick  of  the  leg.  After  that  the  whistlers  rush 
back,  as  they  came,  to  their  original  positions  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  These  proceedings  are  repeated  several 
times,  till  at  last  the  lines  break  up,  and  the  women  at  once 
bring  round  to  each  player  calabashes  of  paiwarie. 
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But  it  is  also  now  that  the  serious  business  of  the  thing 
begins,  any  pair,  or  any  pairs  of  the  players,  challenging 
each  other  to  a  real  use  of  the  whip.  The  two  challengers 
stand  apart  One  puts  forward  his  leg,  planting  it  firmly  ; 
generally  he  turns  his  back,  and  consequently  his  calf,  to- 
wards his  opponent,  but  sometimes  faces  him  exposing  his 
shin.  The  opposite  man  stoops  and  stretches  out  his  whip 
so  as  carefully  to  measure  the  distance  to  which  the  lash 
will  reach,  then,  rising,  he  carefully  poises  it  over  his  head, 
and  flogs,  one  single  stroke,  but  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
The  crack  is  like  a  loud  pistol  shot.  The  first  time  I  saw  and 
heard  the  blow  given,  seeing  not  the  slightest  flinching  of  the 
recipient's  body,  not  a  twitching  of  his  lips,  I  was  fully  per- 
suaded  that  there  was  some  trick  in  the  thing,  that  the  blow 
was  little  or  nothing  else  than  mere  sound  and  fury.  Express- 
ing something  of  this,  the  flogged  "man  turned  toward  me  his 
calf,  and  right  across  it,  extending  nearly  round  on  to  the 
shin,  was  a  bleeding  gash.  The  stroke  having  been  given,  the 
two  players  at  once  began  to  dance  against  each  other  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  flogged  man  during  this  shouting  out  au 
the  flogger  yau.  Then  the  same  man  receives  a  second 
stroke,  which  is  sometimes,  according  to  a  rapidly  made 
sign,  a  second  serious  stroke  like  the  first,  sometimes  a 
merely  complimentary  stroke.  Then  follows  another  few 
seconds  of  dancing  and  shouting.  Then  the  one  who 
flogged  before  is  now  flogged  in  the  same  way,  either  only 
the  first  or  both  strokes  being  serious,  according  as  were 
those  he  had  inflicted.  Then  the  two  returned  to  the  body 
of  players,  in  the  best  of  humours,  hang  up  their  whips,  go 
to  the  paiwarie  trough,  and  drink  together. 

The  whole  business,  the  two  lines  of  dancers,  the  pairs 
of  challengers,  and  the  flogging,  are  repeated  again  and 
again  throughout  the  day  and  night,  and,  if  the  paiwarie 
lasts  out,  throughout  the  next  day  and  the  next  night,  and 
sometimes,  I  am  told,  yet  longer.  From  time  to  time  all 
the  players,  men  and  boys  alike,  give  and  take  their  share 
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chance  of  obtaining  information  was  therefore  better  than  any 
that  can  now  be  had.  But  if  the  game  really  was  a  funeral 
rite,  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  within  one  generation  all 
knowledge  of  this  has  died  out  from  the  minds  of  the 
Arawaks.  Futhermore,  there  is  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  game  which  may  easily  have  misled  the  earlier 
writers.  A  grave  is  prepared  before  the  game  begins,  and 
in  this  grave,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  a  burial  does 
take  place,  attended  by  all  the  players.  But  the  thing 
buried  is  not  a  corpse,  but  is  the  apparatus  of  the  game,  the 
whips  and  whistles  which  have  been  used,  and  which  are 
then  ceremoniously  buried,  to  be  dug  up  and  used — all  that 
is  left  of  them — with  the  addition  of  whatever  new  material 
may  be  requisite,  when  the  game  is  again  to  be  played. 

The  macquari  game  is  carried  on  with  much  drinking  of 
paiwarie,  and  has  at  least  in  these  latter  days  developed 
into  a  regular  paiwarie  orgy.  Probably  it  was  always  so. 
The  headman  of  the  place  where  the  macquari  is  to  be 
held  sends  out  his  invitations  long  before  the  day  appointed, 
each  guest  being  given  a  knotted  string  or  a  notched  stick, 
the  knots  or  the  notches  on  which  represent  the  number  of 
days  before  the  game.^  The  time  appointed  is,  as  indeed 
in  all  their  games  and  dances,  when  the  moon  will  be  full  ; 
for  the  proceedings  are  carried  on  steadily  through  day 
and  night. 

As  regards  the  instruments  to  be  used,  I  think,  but  am 
not  quite  sure,  that  the  hosts  always  make  and  supply  these. 
Possibly,  however,  the  guests  make  and  bring  their  own 
share. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  whip  are  the  handle,  which  is 
a  stout  stick,  some  twenty  inches  long  and  perhaps  an  inch 

'  Early  one  December,  stopping  for  the  night  at  an  Indian  settlement  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  mission,  the  headman  of  the  place  insisted  upon  my 
preparing  for  him  a  cord  knotted  with  a  number  of  knots  to  correspond  with 
the  days  before  Christmas  ;  and  when,  sympathising  with  the  devotional  inten- 
tions which  I  mentally  attributed  to  him,  I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  anxious 
for  Christmas,  he  replied  that  "  he  wanted  to  have  a  good  drink." 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  lash,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  which  is  made  of  a  bundle  of  parallel  strands  of  the 
remarkably  tough  fibres  of  the  silk-grass,  round  which  is  very 
tightly  and  closely  bound  more  silk-grass ;  the  whole  is  then 
heavily  beeswaxed,  and  forms  as  severe  a  cutting  implement 
as  any  single  lash  could.  But  over  these  essential  parts  of 
the  whip  is  put  a  thin  covering,  by  way  of  ornament,  of  the 
far  weaker  uncleaned  fibre  {tibisiri)  of  the  aeta  palm 
{Mauritia  Jlexuosa)]  and  the  ends  of  this  are  allowed  to 
hang  loose  at  each  end  of  the  handle,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  ornamental  tassel  which  is  stained  red.  A  touch  or  two 
of  other  colour  is  added  by  ty^ng  on  a  few  bright  feathers. 

In  the  above  description  the  essential  parts  of  the  whip 
have  been  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ornamental.  It 
will  easily  be  understood,  remembering  the  nature  of  the 
materials  used  for  these  two  parts,  that  the  former,  the 
handle  and  the  lash,  are  of  a  very  tough  and  enduring 
nature,  while  the  mere  ornamental  parts  are  of  very  perish- 
able nature.  When,  therefore,  after  the  game  is  for  the 
time  over,  the  whips — or  some  of  them,  for  I  think  only  a 
few  are  ever  so  treated — are  buried,  the  ornamental  parts 
quickly  decay,  while  the  handle  and  lash  endure.  It  is 
these  latter  which  are  dug  up  on  the  occasion  of  the  next 
playing  of  the  game,  and  are  then,  under  the  name  of 
"  macquari  grandfathers  "  {Macquareetchi)^  placed  (I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  actually  used  on  this  second  occasion) 
among  the  whips  to  be  then  used. 

It  is  as  though  the  vitality  of  (he  sport  were  preserved 
from  occasion  to  occasion  ;  as  if  the  macquari  of  one  genera- 
tion, reduced  we  might  almost  say  to  skin  and  bone,  looked 
on  as  a  grandfather  might  at  the  play  of  the  macquaries  of 
the  next  generation — surely  a  curious  and  characteristic 
idea,  and  one  which  may  obviously  have  given  rise  to  the 
idea  that  the  game  has  the  nature  of  a  funeral  rite. 

Two  wooden  whistles  are  made,  about  three  inches  long, 
roughly  carved  and  painted  to  resemble  plovers — whistling 
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of  blows,  somci  however,  being  more  eager  than  others  for 
this  part  of  the  entertainment,  in  proportion,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  the  skill  which  each  attributed  to  himself  in 
scientifically  and  forcibly  inflicting  the  cuts.  Watching 
with  the  greatest  care,  I  have  never  detected  the  slightest 
flinching  or  sign  of  dread  of  the  blow,  nor  any  sign  of 
ruffled  temper.  Yet  I  have  seen  men,  and  even  small  boys, 
after  twelve  hours  of  this  work,  with  their  calves  so  cut 
about  that  they  could  not  put  their  feet  to  the  ground  with- 
out pain  ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  boy,  whom  I  took  into  my 
service  immediately  after  one  of  these  performances,  the 
scars  lasted  for  months.  I  may  add  that  the  two  challengers 
are  in  all  cases  suitably  matched,  boys  challenging  boys, 
and  men  challenging  opponents  worthy  of  their  lash. 

But  the  performance  so  far  described  is  occasionally 
slightly  varied,  and  it  is  in  this  second  form  that  the 
women  take  part.  It  seems  a  milder,  perhaps  a  later,  form 
of  the  genuine  game;  and  it  seems  itself  to  admit  of  a 
good  deal  of  variation.  The  women  who  take  part  in  it 
are  armed,  not  with  whips,  but  each  either  with  the  long 
shak'Shak  or  rattle,  which  has  already  been  described,  or 
with  the  wooden  figure  of  a  heron.  The  leader  of  the  men 
also  has  one  of  these  wooden  birds  in  place  of  his  more 
usual  whip. 

Two  lines  are  formed,  the  men  and  women  standing 
indiscriminately  facing  each  other.  These  two  lines  make 
the  usual  series  of  advances  and  retreats  to  and  from  each 
other,  those  players  who  have  whips  shaking  these,  those 
who  have  rattles  shaking  these  by  hitting  the  stick  part  of 
them  at  regular  intervals  with  their  disengaged  hands ;  and 
those  who  have  honores  shake  these  at  each  other.  Then 
a  pause  is  called,  the  players,  men  and  women  alike,  put 
forward  their  calves,  and  each  receives  either  with  whip  or 
honore  a  quite  gentle  courteous  tap.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
players  instead  of  dancing  opposite  to  each  other  in  two 
opposing  lines  within  the  house,  vary  the  proceedings  by 
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marching  round  and  round  the  house  in  double-filed  proces- 
sion, stopping  from  time  to  time  to  give  and  take  the 
complimentary  strokes. 

In  a  curious  dance,  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  macquari, 
time  is  beaten  for  the  dancers  by  two  old  womeni  or  an 
old  man  and  a  woman,  rarely  two  young  persons »  who 
squat  opposite  to  each  other  In  the  centre  of  the  dancing 
square  with  this  board  between  them.  Each  is  provkied 
with  a  rough  wooden  figure  of  a  man  called  warau,  which 
word  as  thus  used  by  the  Arawaks  signifies  *'  barbarian/* 
i.e.  a  person  not  an  Arawak  ;  or  sometimes  in  place  of  this 
warau  each  has  a  bundle  of  a  few  straight  sticks  from  two 
to  three  feet  long.  Whatever  instrument  is  used,  it  is 
beaten  by  each  player  on  the  board  to  a  sort  of  rough  tune 
and  with  an  accompaniment  of  rhythmic  chanting.*  The 
words  of  this  chant,  as  I  am  assured^  are  now  unintelligible 
nonsense ;  frequent  reference  is,  however,  evidently  made 
to  the  ourandf  or  labba.  In  a  circle  outside  these  beaters 
of  time  stand  a  few,  apparently  rarely  more  than  four  or 
six,  of  the  young  men.  Each  of  these  is  provided  with  his 
macquari  whip,  which  he  holds  by  its  two  extreme  ends, 
his  arms  being  thus  outstretched  to  their  full  span.  The 
extreme  end  of  the  lash,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  pointed 
toward  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  held  so  as  almost  to 
touch  the  grround  ;  the  opposite  end,  held  in  the  right  hand, 
is  held  as  high  as  may  be  from  the  ground.  Thus  the 
bodies  of  the  circle  of  dancers  are  all  inclined  inward,  the 
lashes  of  their  whips  pointing  to  a  common  centre,  at  which 
lies  the  square  board.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  the  time* 
beaters  in  the  centre,  and  always  in  time  with  this  beatings 
the  men  come  forward  with  a  curious  little  running  motioni 

'  In  N attire^  for  September  5lh,  1899,  it  is  slated  that  the  Mincopies  have 
but  one  mu-sical  instrument,  which  cotisLsU  *'  merely  of  a  hard  wood  board,  of 
special  shape,"  which  is  used  for  bounding  &  rhylhroimi  time  for  dancieig.  It 
is  used  only  as  a  musical  instrument,  and  so  iUiistratei  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
Australian,  who  taps  with  his  stick  upon  his  "  cutiog  board  "  or  the  same  pur- 
pose, without  emplo>ing  a  separate  instrument. 
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and  the  circle  contracts.  The  time-beaters  beat  on,  now 
faster,  now  slower,  and  as  they  beat  the  circle  of  dancers 
round  them  advance  and  retreat,  faster  or  slower,  and  as 
they  dance,  in  constant  alternation,  the  points  of  the  whips 
are  now  raised  toward  the  sky,  so  that  the  men's  figures  are 
bent  backward  out  of  the  circle,  now  are  turned,  as  at  first 
described,  down  toward  the  gfround.  Description  entirely 
fails  to  give  any  idea  of  the  curious  gracefulness  of  this 
measured  swaying  backward  and  forward  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  unusual  g^ace  and  unusual  activity  of  these  dancers. 
After  a  time  the  women  occasionally  break  in  and  increase 
the  circle  of  dancers,  to  the  destruction  of  the  gracefulness 
and,  it  must  be  said,  rapidity  of  the  dance. 

The  Warau  game,  called  taratoo,  or  naha^  in  which  the 
most  marked  feature  is  that  each  player  is  provided  with  a 
large  shield  made  of  palm-leaf  stalks,  is  both,  as  far  as  I  know, 
unrecorded  as  played  by  any  other  people,  and  is  remark- 
able for  certain  features  peculiar  to  it.  Chief  of  these  are 
that  it  is  the  only  game,  except  mere  children's  games, 
known  to  me  which  is  not  accompanied  by  drinking,  and 
that  there  is  a  real  element  of  contention  in  it,  in  that  it  is 
used  as  a  practical  means,  a  trial  by  ordeal,  of  settling 
disputes  which  may  have  arisen  between  distinct  groups 
of  Waraus,  generally  between  two  groups  respectively 
occupying  adjacent  rivers  or  creeks. 

The  absence  of  drinking  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  in 
this  way.  The  usual  fermented  liquor  used  in  the  Indian 
games  of  Guiana  is  either /tf/w/iri>  or  casirt\  both  of  which 
are  the  ordinary  every-day  drink,  one  might  almost  say 
meat  and  drink,  of  all  the  Indians  of  Guiana  except  the 
Waraus.  The  latter — of  course  1  speak  of  them  now  in 
their  natural  state,  in  which  they  are  now  only  found  in 
British  Guiana,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Barima  and 
Amakuru  rivers — have  never  risen  to  the  level,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  of  a  good  drink  ;  they  live,  apparently,  curiously 
uncomfortable  lives,  hidden  away  between  the  mud  and  the 
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gloom,  in  dense  xta-palm  swamps  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
The  ground  there  is  nowhere  dry  enough  for  the  growth  of 
cassava ;  agriculture,  even  in  the  simple  form  practised  by 
the  other  tribes,  is  unattempted  and  is  indeed  impossible ; 
and  consequently  the  great  food  supply  which  the  other 
tribes  use,  in  the  form  of  cassava  bread  and  paiwari,  is 
unattainable  and  unused  by  the  Waraus.  They  seem 
indeed,  in  their  purely  natural  state — which  is  perhaps  no 
longer  exhibited  anywhere  unless  on  some  of  the  more 
remote  and  intricate  windings  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco — to  have  been  in  little  more  enviable  state  than 
the  Digger  Indians  of  California,  or  the  Fuegians, 
generally  accounted  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 
Even  game  is  very  scarce  in  the  sea-adjacent  swamps 
where  live  the  Waraus,  who  use  instead  fish  and  crabs. 
But  one  food  supply  they  have  of  a  marvellously  all-suf- 
ficient, if  uosatisfactory,  character,  the  acta  palm  {Mauritia 
flexuosd)  ;  and  on  this,  if  we  except  the  fish  and  crabs,  they 
live  exclusively.  The  pith  of  the  acta  palm  and  the  pulp 
round  the  fruits  of  the  same  tree  serve  them  as  bread-stuff; 
the  fermented  sap  of  the  acta  palm  alone  seems  to  save 
them  from  quite  always  quenching  their  thirst  with  water. 
For  some  reason,  possibly  with  a  natural  and  wise  instinct 
for  the  preservation  of  the  palms,  which  are  so  much  to 
them,  they  only  sparingly  use  this  liquor,  the  drawing  of 
which  means  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  Unlike  the  other 
Indians,  the  Waraus  therefore  are  not  naturally  habituated 
to  the  incessant  use  of  fermented  liquor;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  perhaps  that,  also  unlike  the  other  Indians,  they 
do  not  use  it  at  their  national  game.  The  energy, 
emulation,  and  excitement  shown  by  the  Waraus  in  their 
liquorless  game,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  shown  by  the 
paiwarie-filled  game-players  of  other  tribes. 

The  second  remarkable  feature  of  the  shield-game  is  that 
it  ser\'es  as  a  trial  by  ordeal.  The  Waraus  of  one  river  are 
accused,  say,  by  the  Waraus  of  a  neighbouring  river  of 
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having  stolen  some  pots,  or  some  other  such  offence.  The 
dispute  between  the  two  parties  waxes  hot.  But  instead  of 
an  interchange  of  blows,  the  headmen  of  the  two  parties 
meet,  and  these  two  arrange  that  their  followers  shall 
assemble  at  some  appointed  place,  and  at  a  date  sufficently 
far  ahead  to  allow  of  due  preparation,  and  shall  then  fight 
it  out — or  play  it  out.  A  tree  is  chosen,  and  on  one  and  the 
other  side  of  this  tree  each  of  the  two  captains  respectively 
make  a  number  of  masks  indicating  the  number  of  days 
before  the  strife.  They  make  the  tree  look,  as  one  civil- 
ised Warau  once  picturesquely  described  to  me,  like  a  news- 
paper. The  two  parties  now  return  each  to  their  own 
homes,  and  there  occupy  themselves  until  the  day  of  strife 
in  the  preparation  of  their  shields  and  personal  ornaments. 
After  the  strife,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  say,  the  vanquished 
will,  in  the  case  above  supposed,  good-temperedly  pay  to 
the  victors  the  amount  of  the  damage  which  by  ordeal  they 
have  been  shown  to  have  done. 

The  shields,  one  of  which  each  njan  prepares  for  himself 
are  made  in  this  way.  Three  sticks  of  light  wood,  the 
centre  one  much  slighter,  but  also  nearly  double  the  length 
of  the  other  two,  are  laid  at  distances  of  about  fifteen 
inches,  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  ground.  The  two 
outer  sticks  are  perhaps  four  feet  long,  the  middle  one  seven 
or  even  eight  feet.  Across  the  front  of  these  parallel  sticks 
pieces  of  the  leaf  stems  of  the  xta  palm,  all  cut  to  one 
length,  perhaps  thirty  inches,  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other 
and  close  together.  These  are  then  tightly  bound  with 
the  fibre  from  the  aeta  leaf  in  the  place  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  result  is  a  compact,  dense  shield  of  aeta 
stalks,  square  or  oblong  in  shape,  above  the  top  of  which 
the  two  outer  of  the  three  upright  sticks  projects  five  or  six 
inches,  while  the  centre  of  these  sticks  projects  several  feet. 
To  give  additional  strength  to  the  shield,  a  stick  of  light 
strong  wood  is  bound  across  the  top  of  the  acta  stalks, 
crossing  the  three  projecting  sticks  at  right  angles,  and 
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another  stick,  this  time  a  stout  piece  of  palm -leaf  stalk,  is 
bound  on  similarly  at  the  bottom  of  the  shield.  Into  three 
holes  made  in  this  lowest  homontal  stick  the  lower  ends  of 
the  three  upright  projecting  sticks  are  inserted.  Great 
tassels  of  flowing  aeta  fibre,  partly  dyed  red,  are  now  bound, 
by  way  of  ornament,  on  to  the  three  sticks  which  project 
over  the  top  of  the  shield,  and  the  outer  face  of  the  shield^ 
also  by  way  of  ornament,  is  painted  in  quaint  barbaric 
patters  with  certain  white,  red,  and  yellow  ochreous  earths. 
The  shield  is  now  complete.  It  should  be  added,  howeverp 
that  each  maker  prepares  his  shield  of  a  size  suitable  for 
himself,  so  that  these  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  big  full- 
sized  man  to  that  of  the  small  boy. 

The  personal  adornment  is  of  a  vcr>^ simple  nature, its  con- 
stituents, if  we  exclude  the  few  beads  or  teeth  which  a  very 
few  of  the  Waraus  are  rich  enough  to  have  and  to  wear 
habitually,  are  only  aeta  fibre  and  coloured  earths.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact,  easily  paralleled  among  other  Red-men,  that  a 
great  variety  of  taste,  and  some  very  good  tastei  is  indi- 
vidually shown.  Among  the  group  of  playere  all  individuals 
may  be  discovered  varying  from  the  sloven's  state  to  that  of 
the  well  and  worthily  dressed  man — I  had  almost  said 
gentleman.  Yet  the  latter  has  nothing  over  his  bright  clean 
skin  but  a  loin-cloth  or  lap  a  few  inches  wide,  a  few 
bunches  and  twisted  strands  of  straw-coloured  palm  fibre— 
these  latter  sometimes  partly  dyed  to  a  pretty  and  congruous 
red  colour — and  possibly  a  few  patches  of  coloured  earths, 
and  sometimes  of  plant  juices. 

Here  is  the  description  of  one  special  player,  in  a  sense 
as  well  and  as  becomingly  dressed  a  man  as  I  ever  saw. 
His  waist-cloth  was  of  clean  white  calico,  and  was  the  only 
European  thing  about  him.  It  was  kept  in  place  by  a  thick 
girdle  of  loosely  twisted  palm  fibres.  Round  each  of  his 
legs,  just  below  the  knees,  and  round  his  arms,  just  above 
the  elbows,  were  similar  girdles,  each  ending  in  a  long  and 
flowing  loose  end.  From  round  his  neck  to  below  his 
waist  hung  a  thick  sort  of  cloak  of  entirely  loose  fibres;  and 
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round  his  head  was  a  fibre  fillet  ending  at  the  back  in  a 
bunch  of  long  loose  ends  which  hung  down  over  his  neck. 
The  whole  of  his  hands  to  above  the  wrists,  and  the  whole 
of  his  feet  to  above  the  ankles,  were  dyed  of  that  deep 
Indian-red  colour  (procured  from  Bixa  orelland)  which  is, 
strangely  enough,  so  becoming  to  the  red  skin  of  a  Red-man. 
The  whole  of  his  clothing,  except  the  paint,  I  could  hold  in 
one  small  bundle  in  my  hand;  yet  in  this  full  dress  he 
looked  only  not  a  dandy  because  perfectly  becomingly 
dressed. 

When  the  appointed  day  comes  and  the  players  are 
gathered  together,  each  with  his  quaint  shield  and  many 
flowing  tassels,  the  group  presents,  as  a  whole,  as  picturesque 
an  appearance  as  can  well  be  imagined,  the  almost  solely 
prevalent  colours  of  which  are  soft  and  well-blended  reds, 
yellows,  and  browns. 

After  all  this  preparation  the  game  is  simplicity  itself. 
Each  party  is  drawn  up  in  a  long  single  line,  the  two  lines 
facing  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  each  player  has 
immediately  facing  him  a  player  of  the  opposite  side  of 
about  his  own  size.  There  is  much  stamping  of  feet  and 
much  threatening  shaking  of  shields,  now  held  high  over 
head  ;  and  there  is  much  shouting  of  the  word  saki^  saki^ 
sakif  each  series  of  shouts  ending  in  a  general  roar.  Then 
suddenly  the  two  lines  take  a  half  turn,  and  march  off  and 
about  in  single  file,  but  the  two  sides  in  parallel  lines ;  the 
stamping,  the  shield-shaking,  and  the  shouting  being  still 
kept  up.  Those  who,  judging  by  the  unfortunate  stray  Red- 
men  seen  dazed  in  the  town,  think  these  people  naturally 
dejected  and  low-spirited,  would  quite  change  their  opinion 
did  they  see  these  same  Red-men  wildly  excited  and  in  the 
highest  of  spirits  during  this  game.  Suddenly  the  march- 
ing ceases,  and  the  two  ranks  resume  their  places  opposite 
to  each  other.  Each  man  gets  his  shield  against  that  of  his 
opposite  foe,  and  now  in  silence  each  pushes  against  his 
opponent,  each  strives  might  and  main,  heart  and  soul,  to 
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push  his  opponent  back  from  the  line  and  if  possible  to 
overthrow  him.  Then  follows  more  marching ;  and  the 
whole  thing  is  repeated  time  after  time  till  all  are  too  weary 
to  do  more.  Then  the  thing  ends.  It  would  often  be 
difficult  for  any  but  the  most  observant  onlooker  to  tell 
which  side  had  got  the  better;  but  they  themselves  know, 
and  the  vanquished  admit  their  defeat.  Forfeit  is  paid^  or 
arrangement  is  made  to  pay  the  forfeit  at  some  convenient 
time.     Lastly,  all  separate  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

An  account,  written  at  the  time »  of  a  verj^  curious  cere- 
monial feast,  which  I  saw  held,  apparently  with  strictest 
and  most  accurate  ceremony,  by  the  Partamonas,  must 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  In  the  course  of  an  overland 
journey  in  the  interior  of  this  colonyp  I,  with  four  of  my 
Pomeroon  Indians  and  a  large  crowd  of  Macusi  carriers, 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Araiwaparoo  before  noon,  and  there 
found  great  preparations  in  hand  for  a  dance  which  is  called 
parasheera,  and  seems  to  be  practised  especially  by  the 
Macusi  and  Akawoi. 

Parasheera  seems  to  be  the  name  not  only  of  the  dance 
but  also  of  each  of  the  performers,  who,  fantastically  clothed, 
arrived  at  the  appointed  settlement  for  the  dance.  Even 
when  we  reached  Araiwaparoo  in  the  morning,  the  wooded 
heights  round  us  from  time  to  time  re-echoed  to  frequent 
shouts  ;  these,  however,  for  some  hours  died  away  each 
time  they  were  raised  without  anything  apparently  happen^ 
ing  or  anyone  appearing.  There  seemed  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  and  unwillingness  in  answering  my  questions 
about  these  shouts^  and  an  air  of  mystery  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  village,  I  however  induced  one  of  my 
Macusi  travelling-companions  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter.  He  told  me  that  it  was  the  parasheera  gathering. 
Each  party  of  two  or  three,  being  the  male  inhabitants  of 
one  household  from  some  part  of  the  neighbouring 
savannah,  as  they  come,  shouting  and  yelling;  to  some  spot 
in    the  forest,  appointed  as   a   gathering   place,  near  the 
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village  where  the  feast  is  to  be  held,  hush  their  cries  and 
wait  till  the  other  parasheeras,  each  party  of  whom  seems 
to  come  from  a  separate,  more  or  less  distant  settlement, 
come  up.  Only  when  the  representatives  from  all  the 
invited  settlements  have  thus  gathered  together  at  the 
appointed  place  in  the  forest  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
place  appointed  for  the  feast,  does  the  whole  party  move 
forward  together  When  we  arrived  at  Araiwaparoo,  and 
for  some  hours  afterwards,  the  mysterious  panisheera  were 
thus  gathering  in  our  neighbourhood,  unseen,  but  most 
certainly  heard,  and  apparently  not  to  be  talked  of. 

At  last,  just  before  four  o'clock,  the  excitement  reached 
its  highest  pitch,  and  seemed  to  pass  into  a  new  phase. 
The  men  and  boys  of  the  settlement  rushed  into  one  of  the 
houses,  and  presently  came  out  fantastically  painted  with 
the  finest  white  clay.  The  headman  had  a  broad  band  of 
this  pigment  entirely  across  his  face  so  as  to  cover  both 
eyes  and  meet  the  ears  on  either  side ;  he  looked  exactly 
as  though  blindfolded  with  a  white  handkerchief.  The 
same  man  had  also  various  bands  of  the  same  white  sub- 
stance round  his  body  and  legs.  Each  of  his  party  was 
also  painted,  but  differently,  with  this  same  substance. 
Otherwise  they  had  no  ornament,  and  no  clothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  narrow  waistcloth.  Each  had  a  whistle 
formed  of  one,  two,  or  three  very  slender  pieces  of  bamboo, 
arranged,  when  there  was  more  than  one  of  these,  like 
pan-pipes.  This  instrument  is  called  kimiti^  and  from  this 
instrument  the  whole  of  the  party  is  also  called  kimiii. 
Those  who  amuse  themselves  with  far-fetched  fancied  points 
of  analogy  between  different  languages  may  be  especially  in- 
terested to  hear  that  this  kimiti  performed  exactly  the  office 
of  a  reception  committee.  Some  of  the  kimiti  frantically 
waved  small  joints  of  smoke-dried  meat.  Then,  with  endless 
wild  and  most  fantastic  caperings  and  posturings,  and  with 
most  vehement  sounding  of  their  shrill  whbtles,  the  kimiti 
darted  like  a  flock  of  wild  duck  down  the  path  toward  the 
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forest,  whence  the  parashecra  were  to  emerge.  The 
approach  of  the  latter  was  indicated  by  the  growing 
roar  which  they  raised,  which,  by  the  way,  contrasted 
curiously,  and  doubtless  intentionally,  with  the  piercingly 
shrill  sounds  of  the  equally^  but  differentlyi  noisy  iimiti* 
At  last,  just  as  the  two  bodies  of  different  noises  approached 
and  blended  in  a  most  truly  marvellous  inharmonious  har- 
mony, the  first  of  the  long  single-filed  procession  of  new* 
comers  came  in  sight  just  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  His 
entire  body  was  concealed  in  a  clothing  of  the  pale  yellow- 
green  young  leaves  of  the  ;cta  palm  {Maurtiia  flexuasa). 
A  skirt  of  the  same,  plaited  together  at  the  top,  but  other- 
wise hanging  loose,  hung  from  round  his  waist  to  his  heels* 
A  similar  cloak  of  the  same  hung  from  round  his  neck  so  as 
to  overlap  the  skirt;  and  a  curiously  plaited  arrangement 
of  the  same  leaves  encircled  his  head,  part  serving  as  a  far- 
extending  halo-like  crown,  part  hanging  down  \isor-Iikc 
over  his  face  so  as  to  overlap  the  top  of  the  cloak.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  long  wand  of  trumpet-wood  {Cecropia 
peltata)^  pierced  with  holes  so  as  to  serv^e  as  a  rude  musical 
instrument,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  flat  representation  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  or  some  star,  or  of  some  animal  or  bird, 
made  of  carved  and  painted  soft  wood* 

The  procession  as  it  emerged  from  the  bush  was  com- 
posed of  thirty-five  of  these  fantastic  figures  [Paraskeera)^ 
each  dressed  exactly  as  above  described  ;  except  that  in 
each  case  the  figure  which  surmounted  the  trumpet-wood 
dancing-stick  represented  some  different  object  of  the 
heaven  or  of  the  earth,  or  in  some  few  cases  was  re- 
placed by  a  long  rattling  band  of  rattle-seeds  {T/tetfctia 
nereifolia).  Almost  all  the  performers  were  grown  men, 
but  the  last  half-dozen  or  so  were  boys  of  various  sizes 
down  to  the  smallest.  The  first  three  men  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  who  were,  however,  not  in  the  ranki 
but  walked,  or  rather  pranced,  each  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.     These  women  were 
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entirely  without  clothing  or  ornament  except  the  usual 
small  bead  apron,  and  each  had  as  solemn  a  face  as  if  she 
were  taking  part  in  the  gloomiest  or  most  sacred  of  rites. 

As  the  party  of  parasheera  and  the  kimiti  met,  the  former 
blew,  though  that  had  seemed  impossible,  more  vehemently 
and  more  deeply  through  their  deep-toned  trumpets,  the 
latter  redoubled — nay,  increased  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express — their  ear-splitting  whistling.  All,  of 
both  parties,  postured  and  capered,  and  stamped,  and  waved 
their  sticks  till  the  whole  was  welded  into  as  strange  a 
phenomenon  of  sight  and  sound  as  eye  ever  saw,  ear  ever 
heard,  or  mind  ever  conceived.  Thus  the  parasheera  came 
on,  slowly  but  steadily,  and  as  they  did  so  the  kimiti  whirled 
round  and  round  the  advancing  line,  even  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  posturing  and  capering  as  frantically  as 
ever.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  long  procession 
closed  around  me,  yelling,  shrieking,  and  roaring,  and  waving 
their  dancing  sticks  so  closely  round  my  head  that  I  had 
continually  to  duck  to  avoid  them.  The  headman — who  had 
led  the  procession — alone  remaining  outside,  the  procession 
passed  into  the  house,  and  there  formed  a  circle,  faces  inward, 
round  the  paiwarie  trough.  And  now,  as  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
would  write,  a  thing  most  surprising  to  me  happened.  The 
kimiti,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader,  instead  of  going  in 
to  share  the  feast  with  the  parasheera,  retired  quickly  into 
their  own  house,  washed  off  their  clay  adornments,  and 
came  out  and,  except  the  head  man  of  the  settlements,  set 
about  their  ordinary  occupations.  Except  as  a  sort  of  a 
reception  committee,  the  men  of  Araiwaparoo  itself — the 
male  hosts  as  it  were — took  almost  no  part  in  the  feast. 

The  headman  of  the  parasheera,  who,  as  has  been  told, 
instead  of  entering  the  drinking-house  with  the  others 
remained  without,  now  sat  down  outside  the  door  and  was 
there  entertained,  not  for  one  hour  or  two,  but  until  I  left 
the  place  the  next  morning,  by  the  leader  of  the  kimiti 
with   pepperpot    and   cassava,  with   much   paiwarie,  and 
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with  an  endless  interchange  of  every  ejaculatory  conversa- 
tion. 

From  within  the  house  the  most  fiendish  noise  was 
issuing.  The  whole  party  posturing  in  the  most  curious 
^^Xi  going  through  what  I  can  only  describe  as  the  most 
solemnly  ridiculous  and  fantastic  posturings,  their  bodies 
energetically,  yet  steadily,  bent  from  the  hips  alternately 
backward  and  forward,  while  at  the  same  time  their  stamp- 
ing feet  moved  the  whole  circle  of  them  round  and  round  the 
paiwarie  trough.  All  were  chanting  as  loudly  and 
sonorously  as  possible  a  short  continuously  repeated 
sentence,  erantan  eworkiy  which  being  interpreted  by  one 
of  my  own  Macusis,  was  said  to  mean  "  that  they  had  come 
to  drink  like  hogs."  This  sentence,  apparently  more  appo- 
site  of  meaning  than  they  intended,  really  signified  that  they, 
in  the  character  of  bush-hogs  (or  peccaries),  had  come  to 
drink.  And  to  a  very  large  extent  they  justified  their 
statement  that  they  had  come  to  drink  like  hogs,  both  in  its 
apparent  and  in  its  intended  signification ;  for  while  they 
certainly  did,  as  a  rabid  total  abstainer  might  say,  drink  like 
hogs,  make  beasts  of  themselves,  they  at  the  same  time 
cleverly  managed  to  keep  up  the  whole  time  a  somewhat 
close  suggestion  of  a  herd  of  peccaries.  Their  stamping 
was  as  the  stamping  of  a  herd  of  these  animals,  and  every 
now  and  then  they  interrupted  the  chanting  of  their  sentence 
to  utter  a  series  of  fiendish  shrieks,  always  immediately 
followed  by  a  rapid  and  vehement  imitation  of  the  g^runt- 
ings  of  a  herd  of  bush-hogs  when  disturbed  by  some  un- 
expected sight  or  sound.  But  even  the  monotony  of  the 
chanted  sentence  was  occasionally,  perhaps  once  every  half- 
hour,  altered  by  the  adoption  of  new  words.  Sometimes  it 
was  erantan  meopoi  wai  ey^  "  we  have  come  to  a  bad 
place ;  "  that  is  to  say  they  had  had  to  mount  a  steep  hill 
to  reach  the  drinking-place.  This  was  followed  by  sugges- 
tions that,  they  having  taken  so  much  trouble,  it  was  to  be 
hoped    that  at  least  the  drink   was   good   and   plentiful. 
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Sometimes  it  was  ewoto  wai  e  re  kay^  "  we  stamp  the  ground 
like  bush-hogs  ; "  and  certainly  they  did  stamp  on  the 
ground,  "  earth-shakers "  they  were  like,  but  much  more 
vehement  than  any  bush-hogs.  Then  again,  they  were 
shouting  in  chorus  that  "hog  want  our  dancing-sticks,  but 
we  not  let  hog  have  them." 

The  three  women  who  had  come  with  the  party  of  para- 
sheera  were  not  actually  included  in  the  circle  of  dancers ; 
but  they  solemnly  pranced  round  just  outside  the  circle, 
each  behind  her  husband,  with  her  hand  still  on  his  shoulder, 
The  women  of  the  settlement  of  Araiwaparoo  had  from 
the  first  kept  within  the  drinking  house,  and  were  now  in- 
side the  circle  of  dancers,  where  they  were  busily  employed 
in  handing  calabashes  of  paiwarie  or  casiri  to  the  thirsty 
dancers. 

With  almost  no  variation  this  went  on  all  night.  Every 
now  and  then  two  or  three  of  the  dancers  retired  from  the 
circle  and  the  house  to  free  themselves  by  vomiting  of  the 
superfluity  of  liquor.  And  later  on  in  the  night  a  few 
occasionally  fell  down  as  they  danced,  only,  however,  to  re- 
cover themselves  in  a  marvellously  short  time  and  resume 
their  places  in  the  circle.  The  caperings  of  course  got 
wilder,  the  shouts  more  disordered,  and  the  dresses  much  dis- 
arranged. Two  or  three  of  the  women  of  the  place,  one 
carrying  her  new-born  baby  under  her  arm,  took  part  in  the 
procession  for  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes,  too,  nature 
seemed  to  be  going  to  have  her  way  and  the  proceed- 
ings slacked,  but  whenever  this  happened  the  watchful 
kimiti  rushed,  into  their  own  house,  adorned  themselves 
afresh  each  time  with  white  paint,  and  entering  the  dancing 
house,  frantically  capered  round  outside  the  circle  of  the 
parasheera,  stimulating  the  latter  by  frantic  whistlings  and 
shouts  to  fresh  exertions  and  fresh  potations — ^and  never 
in  vain. 

When  I  left  the  place  the  next  morning  the  proceedings 
were  still  in  full  vigour,  except  that  the  headman  of  the 
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parasheera  and  the  leader  of  the  kimiti  no  longer  sat  talk- 
ing at  the  door,  but  lay  there  prostrate  and  overcome.  I 
was  assured  that  the  proceedings  would  continue  as  long  as 
the  paiwarie  lasted,  which  might  be  all  that  day  and  partly 
on  into  the  next  night,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  liquor  was 
finished  the  procession  would  move  oflF,  with  as  near  the 
same  ceremony  as  their  state  allowed,  to  the  next  settlement, 
and  would  there  go  through  the  same  performance.  I  was 
fortunate  in  seeing  them  only  at  the  first  settlement,  but  the 
party  was  engaged  to  visit  three  others.  In  each  case,  I 
was  told,  the  number  of  the  parasheera  would  be  swelled  by 
the  men  and  boys  of  each  of  the  settlements  at  which  they 
had  already  danced. 


THE  FOLKLORE  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY  MABEL  PEACOCK. 

(Read  at  Meeting  ofigth  December ^  1900.) 

When  the  popular  beliefs  of  Lincolnshire  are  compared 
with  the  traditions  of  more  picturesque  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  its  folklore  is 
prosaic.  The  fertile  stretches  of  agricultural  land  forming 
the  three  divisions  of  the  county,  known  as  Lindsey, 
Kestuven,  and  Holland,  support  a  population  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  has  little  poetic  susceptibility,  notwithstanding 
its  probable  descent  from  some  of  the  scalds  of  the  Viking 
ag<*.  On  the  one  hand,  the  unromantic  landscapes  charac- 
trristir  of  the  shire  have  done  little  to  arouse  the  imaginative 
faculty,  and  on  the  other,  social  disorder  has  but  rarely  been 
acute  enough  to  become  a  mental  stimulus.  The  traditionary 
superstition  of  the  county,  then,  is  lacking  in  the  beauties 
which  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  the  Celtic  peoples. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  near  relationship 
between  the  folklore  of  Lincolnshire  and  that  of 
Scandinavia,  although  our  place-names  and  dialect  still 
bear  witness  to  the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  between  the 
Humberand  the  Fens.  The  folklore  of  the  shire,  as  I  know 
it,  has  little  or  no  originality.  One  tradition  has  its  fellow 
in  France,  another  in  Ireland,  a  third  in  Russia,  a  fourth  in 
Denmark,  and  so  on ;  but  so  far  as  yet  appears,  there  is  no 
continental  area,  the  beliefs  of  which  have  a  special  kinship 
with  our  superstitions.  Yet  my  experience  must  not  be 
taken  as  altogether  conclusive.  Although  I  have  spent 
nearly  all  my  life  in  the  county,  my  opportunities  for  know- 
ing the  different  wapentakes  into  which  it  is  divided  have 
been  very  limited,  and  even  in  the  district  best  known  to 
me,  it  is  certain  that  I  have  gathered  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  existing  folklore.  Many  of  the  elderly  people  are  still 
in  the  age  of  folklore  faith,  but  one  has  to  know  them 
intimately  before  they  will  speak  openly,  unless  they 
happen  to  betray  their  thoughts  unintentionally  in  general 
conversation.  For  this  reason  it  is  scarcely  possible 
yet  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  a  connection 
between  Lincolnshire  and  Scandinavian  beliefs.  It  is 
noticeable  that  as  in  other  districts  of  England — it  may 
be  said  of  Europe — there  is  a  paucity  of  genuine  Christian 
mythology,  for  the  divination  still  practised  on  the  eves  of 
certain  saints*  days  is  entirely  heathen  in  its  origin.  The 
dispossessed  nature-deities  appear  to  have  fallen  out  of 
memory  soon  after  their  overthrow.  But  the  far  older 
shamanism  with  which  they  had  become  connected  has  not 
yet  entirely  vanished.  And  after  all,  it  may  be  that  the  gods 
are  not  so  dead  as  they  seem.  A  legend  or  two  which 
must  have  once  been  linked  with  their  names,  still  survives. 
The  story  of  the  farmer  and  the  weather,  for  example, 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  offended  power  was  anciently 
thought  of  as  a  touchy  and  jealous  ruler  of  the  atmosphere, 
not  as  a  deity  "  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  goodness." 
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'*  Thaay  do  hev  it,  'at  wonce,  a  many  years  back,  i'  a 
wet  time,  a  wolds-man  said  'at  he  did  wish  th'  Lord  ud  goi 
te  sleep  while  (= until)  harvist  was  well  in.  And  as  soon 
as  he'd  spokken,  ye  knaw,  he  went  fast  asleep  hissen,  as 
fast  as  a  church,  just  as  he  was,  oot  on  his  land.  Yonder  he 
had  to  stop  i'  th'  oppen.  Noabody  could'nt  wakken  him, 
do  as  thaay  wo'd,  nor  git  him  moved  awaay.  Foaks  hed  te 
build  a  shed  ower  him  at  last  te  shilter  him.  An  be  niver 
stirred  at  all  while  (  =  until)  his  neighbours  hed  gotten  all 
their  com  in.  Then  he  wakkenM,  an  fun  all  his  awn  stuff 
clear  ruinaated  wi'  wind  an  raain." 

Another  tale,  also  from  the  wolds,  affords  a  further 
instance  of  the  folly  of  offending  the  controller  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  certain  man  was  sowing  beans  on  Fonaby- 
Top,  not  far  from  Caistor,  on  a  stormy  day,  when  the  wind 
became  so  strong  that  it  blew  the  beans  out  of  the  field. 
"  Damn  the  wind ! "  ejaculated  the  sower.  Whereon  he 
and  the  sack  from  which  he  was  taking  his  seed  were 
instantaneously  turned  into  stone.  To  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  story,  the  boulder  into  which  the  man  was  changed 
may,  or  might  till  lately,  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  transformed  sack.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  legend  of  a 
difTcrent  type,  referring  apparently  to  this  same  sack,  was 

rtlated  to   Mr.  C.  F not  many  months  ago.     "Last 

week  I  was  talking  to  an  old  man,  who  told  me  that 
Jesus  Christ  once  came  to  Caistor,  and  went  into  a  field 
there,  and  asked  the  farmer  in  it  for  some  bread.  The 
farmer  gave  him  the  only  loaf  he  had.  Thereupon  Christ 
turned  the  stones  lying  near  into  sacks  of  barley,  one  of 
which  lies  in  the  field  now,  a  huge  stone  like  a  sack  tied 
up  at  one  end." 

There  is  also  a  third  story  which  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  same  stone.  This  tale  was  picked  up  not  long  since 
as  far  away  from  home  as  the  Argentine  Republic.  One  of 
my  brothers  met  a  member  of  a  well-known  family  of 
Lincolnshire  wold-farmers  at  Buenos  Ayres,  who  told  him 
the  substance  of  what  follows  here. 

M    2 
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On  the  road  from  Caistor  to  Grimsby,  in  a  field  by  the 
highway,  there  stands  or  used  to  stand  a  stone  known  as  the 
"  Traveller's  Corn  Sack."  One  winter's  day,  many  years 
ago,  a  horseman  rode  along  the  road — at  that  time  little  more 
than  a  track  across  the  open  wolds — making  his  way  towards 
Grimsby.  As  he  pressed  forward  he  saw  a  man  busy  at 
work  sowing  grain,  and  drew  near  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
give  or  sell  him  some  of  it  for  his  horse,  which  like  its 
master  showed  signs  of  a  long  journey. 

**  I  am  short  of  com  myself,"  was  the  sower's  reply,  "  I  can 
neither  give  nor  sell."  But  the  wayfarer's  glance  had  fallen 
on  a  sack  which  was  standing  near. 

**  You  have  a  sack  there  still  full,"  he  urged,  "  and  you 
have  almost  done  sowing.  Give  me  something  for  my 
horse." 

"  That !  "  cried  the  sower ;  "  that  is  a  great  cobble-stone, 
and  no  sack  of  corn  ! "  Receiving  this  churlish  and  un- 
truthful refusal  the  rider's  wrath  was  roused,  and  in  his 
anger  he  uttered  the  following  words  : 

*'  Saints  reward  both  thee  and  thine, 
As  thou  rewardest  me  and  mine. 
A  stone,  thou  sayest,  I  can  sec — 
Stone  for  ever  shall  it  be  I  " 

And  having  spoken  thus  he  passed  on  his  way,  leaving 
the  startled  husbandman  to  find  that  the  sack  had,  indeed, 
become  stone.  According  to  the  story,  there  it  stood  with 
its  very  seams  and  stitching,  its  pursed-up  mouth,  and  the 
cord  that  bound  it,  even  to  the  twist  of  the  strands  all 
showing,  as  they  had  shown  before  the  spell  was  spoken. 
And  there  it  remained  through  wind  and  weather,  a  thing  of 
wonder  and  awe.  But  at  last  strangers  came  to  live  on  the 
land,  who  put  no  faith  in  old-time  tales.  After  a  while  it 
was  found  that  the  stone  was  in  the  way,  therefore  the 
holder  of  the  farm  on  which  it  lay  decided  to  have  it  moved, 
although  the  greybeards  of  the  township  warned  him  to  let 
well  alone.     The  task  which  he  had  set  himself  proved  to 
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be  not  only  difficult,  but  unlucky  also.  All  the  horses  and 
draught-oxen  belonging  to  the  man  could  scarcely  drag  the 
block  to  his  homestead,  so  heavy  did  they  find  it.  And  in  a 
short  time  his  live  stock  began  to  sicken,  some  of  the 
animals  dying.  Still  the  farmer  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  **  old  standards."  Not  tUl  his  son»  an  only  child,  lay  at 
death's  door,  could  he  be  convinced  of  his  folly.  Then  his 
stubbornness  had  to  yield.  The  stone  was  placed  on  his 
best  wagon,  and  the  teams  brought  out  to  be  yoked  to  it. 
But  scarcely  was  the  old  grey  mare  between  the  shafts  when 
she  started  off  alone  drawing  the  once  burdensome  load 
with  ease,  although  the  road  back  to  the  field  was  up-hilL 
This  wonder  became  widely  known,  and  the  old  awe  of  the 
"  Corn  Sack  "  took  a  new  lease  of  life** 

To  return,  however,  to  the  first  of  these  legends.  There 
are  other  stones  in  Lincolnshire  connected  with  the 
weather,  unless  they  have  been  broken  up  or  removed* 
In  a  manuscript  collection  of  local  rhymes  formed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  following  passage 
occurs  : 

"  At  Ewerby  Wath,  near  Sleaford,  an  ancient  doggrel  is 

extant  amongst  the  inhabitants,  which  they  apply  to  several 

large    coffin-shaped    stones    that    lie    upon    the    common 

there — 

*  The  Kings  of  England ,  France,  and  Spstlxij 
All  feU  <lc>wn  in  a  shower  of  nun, 
The  shower  of  rain  made  dirty  weather, 
And  hert  they  all  lie  down  together**  '* 

The  tradition  connecting  the  devU  and  the  wind  with 
r.incoln  Minster  has  lately  been  recorded  in  Folk-Lore.^ 
\'ariants  are  told  of  several  foreign  churches,  and  the 
allied  belief  that  the  weather  is  unsettled  when  there  is  a 
*•  hanging  assize  "  at  Lincoln,  finds  parallels  in  the  popular 
lore  of  Germany  and  Austriaj  where  the  trial  of  a  prisoner 

I  have  lately  heard  thai  the  rtofy  of  Christ  and  Iht  sack  hfts  propeHy  ii 
similar  cmling. 

-  Vol.  ix..  pp.  272,  364. 
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for  a  capital  offence  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by 
heavy  gales  when  the  result  will  be  a  conviction.  Another 
illustration  of  the  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  story 
that  many  of  the  Cavaliers  rejoiced  over  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  one  of  the  highest  winds  ever  known  in 
England,  telling  each  other  that  the  devil  had  come  in  a 
hurricane  to  fetch  old  Noll.  The  underlying  conception 
seems  to  be  that  the  god  of  the  air  and  wind  is  claiming  the 
spirit — the  very  breath  of  life — of  the  person  about  to  die. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  sometimes  imagined  that  on  the 
morning  when  a  prisoner  is  to  be  executed  at  Lincoln  a 
thunder-cloud  hangs  over  the  city  :  while  I  have  lately 
heard  that  when,  not  long  ago,  an  unusually  violent  thunder- 
storm followed  closely  on  the  death  of  two  people  who  were 
much  respected,  it  was  suggested  in  a  parish  of  North-west 
Lincolnshire  that  the  devil  was  showing  his  fury.  These 
good  women  had  attained  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  his  rage 
betrayed  itself  in  an  appalling  display  of  electric  force. 
Had  a  notorious  sinner  been  in  question  it  would  have 
been  thought  that  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  had 
come  in  strength  to  bear  away  a  wretched  soul  to  torment. 

A  lingering  conviction  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
awesome  beings  shows  itself  in  the  saying  still  to  be  heard 
in  the  wapentake  of  Gartree,  that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and 
rainbow  ought  not  to  be  pointed  at ;  ^  while  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  wolds  in  North  Lincolnshire  the  flames  of  the 
aurora-borealis  are,  or  not  long  since  were,  spoken  of  as 
"fire-drakes,"  a  term  which  implies  that  they  were  once 
considered  to  be  celestial  dragons. 

Needless  to  say  there  are  many  fragments  of  folklore 
connected  with  the  moon.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  who  is  a 
native  of  the  wapentake  of  Aslacoe,  says,  for  instance: 
"  Doant  Stan'  i'  th'  ddorste^d  te  see  th'  new  moon.  If 
ye  Stan*  atwixt  wood  te  see  it,  yah'll  soon  be  atwixt  yer 
coffin-booards.'* 

•  Cf.  C.  V.  Komilly-.VUcn,  Tki  Hook  cf  CkiHfie  JWity,  pp.  70,  71. 
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The  sun,  though  of  less  account  than  the  changeful 
luminary,  also  receives  consideration*  Sunlight  shining 
on  the  apple-trees  at  Christmas  betokens  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  the  stones  of  all 
corn-mills  should  be  set  to  turn  with  the  suHj  if  the  miller  is 
to  thrive.*  Many  p<LOpie  hold  the  opinion  that  neither  eggs, 
nor  flowers,  nor  any  green  plant  should  be  brought  into  a 
house  after  sunset,  for  fear  of  ilMuck,  and  others  say  that 
to  sharpen  a  knife  after  that  time,  or  to  leave  one  lying  on 
a  table  all  night,  is  very  rash,  for  if  the  master  of  the  house 
be  a  farmer  one  of  his  animals  will  die»  In  this  instance 
the  knife  probably  prefigures  the  flaying  of  the  creature,^ 

Certain  seasons  are  connected  with  ancient  forms  of  love- 
divination,  which  folklorists  belie v,e  to  have  ver)*  unfortu- 
nate moral  results.  On  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  the  Eve  of 
St.  Mark,  and  Hallow-E'en,  various  rites  are  practised  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  the  husband  who  has  been 
allotted  to  a  girl  by  immutable  destiny,  or  to  ensure  a  dream 
in  which  he  must  show  himself.  With  this  object  *'  dumb- 
:ake  "  may  be  prepared  and  eaten  with  the  appropriate 
observances,  a  supper  may  be  set  out  to  allure  the  man*s 
spirit,  sage  may  be  gathered  to  compel  his  appearance,  or 
other  spells  may  be  used.  Most  of  the  stories  connected 
with  this  kind  of  divination  have  a  bad  endings  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  young  girls  frequently  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  from  the  conviction  that  the  **  true  love  ** 
revealed  to  them  by  occult  means  is  bound  to  marry  them 
by  a  fore-doomed  fate  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

May  Eve  is  another  season  for  working  love -charms. 
A  native  of  a  village  near  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  who  is  now  in 
early  middle  age,  affinns  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
methods  of  discovering  the  identity  of  the  person  you  are 
to  marry,  is  to  make  use  of  the  first  bunch  of  hawthorn  you 
observe  in  the  spring  time,  especially  if  you  can  find  it  on 

2  CU  /USfc&r/v,  vol.  il,  p.  345, 1,  to. 
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May  Eve.  You  "  crag  "  the  spray  on  the  bush,  that  is  you 
break  it  partly  through,  and  then  leave  it  hanging.  After- 
wards you  go  home,  and  at  night  you  ought  to  see  your 
future  husband  in  your  dreams.  When  the  morning  comes 
you  must  gather  the  may ;  and  if  you  have  not  already 
dreamed  of  him,  it  is  certain  that  you  will  see  him  or  his 
apparition  ere  you  enter  the  house  again. 

**My  gran'muther  was  just  gooin'  in  at  back-door  efter 
she'd  fetched  th*  maay.  An'  sh*  seed  sumbody  as  sh' 
knaw'd  was  bed-fast  cross  ower  th'  yard.  Deein'  he  was, 
fooaks  thowt.  But  awiver,  he  got  better,  an'  married  her. 
Muther  tried  it  an'  all,  sh'  says,  an'  dream'd  o'  feyther, 
but  sh*  dars'nt  goa  fer  th'  maay  i'  th'  mornin  when  it 
cum'd  to  it,  she  was  scared." 

By  the  use  of  certain  unholy  spells,  an  unwilling  person 
may  be  compelled  to  accept  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  Accord- 
ing to  information  acquired  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  little 
town  of  Winterton,  in  the  north  of  the  county :  "  If  you 
want  to  marry  a  man  when  he  is  set  against  it,  you  can  force 
him  in  this  way.  Go  to  an  eight  o'clock  Holy  Communion, 
and  when  you  take  the  bread,  do  not  swallow  it,  but  keep  it 
in  your  mouth  till  the  service  is  over.  After  you  come  out 
of  the  church,  you  will  see  a  toad  in  the  churchyard.  Well, 
you  must  spit  out  the  bread  before  it,  and  it  will  eat  it  at 
once.  Then  your  young  man,  the  next  time  you  see  him, 
will  be  ready  enough  and  wanting  to  marry  you."  This 
grotesque  and  sacrilegious  belief  finds  close  parallels  in 
modern  Italian  sorcery. 

Another  charm,  acquired  from  a  girl  who  was  born  at 
Lincoln,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  affinity  with  spells 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans.  *'  If  you  take  the  breast-bone 
of  a  toad,  or  the  whole  skeleton,  and  bury  it  in  an  ant-hill  until 
the  ants  have  eaten  all  the  flesh  from  it,  and  then  throw  it 
into  a  running  stream,  whichever  way  the  water  goes  you 
will  see  it  float  right  against  it.  You  will  find,  too,  that 
however  often  you  throw  that  bone   away  it  will  always 
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return  to  your  pocket,  and  give  you  power  over  horses, 
cattle,  and  people.  My  uncle  told  me  of  a  young  man,  I 
forget  where  he  lived,  who  had  a  toad's  breast-bone,  and 
the  queerest-tempered  horses  and  blasts  would  do  just  as 
he  liked,  and  kneel  to  him.  And  if  he  went  along  the  road, 
and  willed  it  so,  all  the  men  and  women  passing  by  had  to 
come  to  him  and  follow  him."  No  mag^c  flute,  no  lyre,  not 
even  that  of  Orpheus,  seems  to  have  ever  possessed  more 
compelling  power.  The  toad's  bone  can  h3rpnotise  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  creatures  at  the  will  of  its  owner.  The 
commonest  motive  for  the  use  of  such  a  charm  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  desire  to  secure  an  illegitimate  hold  on 
the  affections  of  a  woman  against  her  inclinations,  but  the 
intention  may  at  times  be  less  guilty,  although  in  no  case 
is  it  considered  right  to  gain  such  authority  over  people 
and  their  possessions. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  anyone  now  watches 
the  porch  of  the  church  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  to  see  the 
spirits  of  all  the  parishioners  enter  the  building.  But 
various  accounts  of  this  practice  as  it  was  observed  sixty 
years  ago  are  still  current. 

''The  folks  to  be  married  came  out  arm-in-arm,"  says 
one  story,  **  and  those  who  were  to  die  within  the  next 
twelve  months  never  came  out  at  all." 

Unless  they  are  summoned  by  love-spells,  or  watched  for 
at  the  church  porch,  the  spirits  of  living  men  and  women 
rarely  appear,  though  they  have  at  times  been  seen  by 
persons  gifted  with  what  the  Scotch  term  "  second  sight," 
a  faculty  which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  but  rarely 
heard  of  in  Lincolnshire.  Ghosts  of  the  dead  are,  however, 
common  enough,  and  apparitions  of  inanimate  objects  are 
not  entirely  unknown.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
before  the  house  underwent  alteration,  a  powder-puff  and 
its  box  were  amongst  the  spectres  said  to  haunt  Winterton 
Hall. 

At  the  present  time  fairies  are  seldom  heard  of,  but  in 
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earlier  days  it  was  not  unusual  to  encounter  them,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  even 
before  the  great  agricultural  enclosures.  Formerly  they 
were  to  be  observed  at  their  sports  on  Brumby  Common, 
and  about  the  year  1874  a  certain  Mrs.  W.  was  heard  to 
declare  that  she  had  often  seen  them  at  dusk  dancing  by 
the  wood-side  as  she  went  to  pick  up  sticks  by  stealth  in 
the  avenue  of  the  park  at  Blyborough.  She  had  also 
known  a  man  who  had  seen  the  fairies  all  his  life  in  the 
park.     When  she  was  a  lass  they  were  often  there. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Stamford  Mercury^  June 
7th,  1889,  fairies  were  once  to  be  met  with  in  "Fairies' 
Holt,"  a  field  between  Bag-Enderby  and  Somersby,  **  where 
the  ploughmen  in  the  old  days  used  to  be  regaled  with  hot 
cakes  brought  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  coppice. 
Fairies'  Wood." 

The  Scotch  Brownie  and  the  Yorkshire  Robin-Round- 
Cap  have  at  least  one  kinsman  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey. 
He  is  known  as  the  Hob-Thrust,*  and  he  has  attached  him- 
self to  a  house  in  the  parish  of  East-Halton.  The  stories 
which  are  generally  related  of  his  northern  relatives  are 
told  of  him  too,  but  he  is  distinguished  by  one  idiosyncrasy. 
He  may  always  be  made  to  "  walk  "  by  stirring  the  contents 
of  an  iron  pot  in  the  cellar,  which  pot  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain "  children's  thumb-bones."  This  idea  connects  him 
with  the  ordinary  ghostly  world,  for  1  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  Lincolnshire  girl  that  "  th'  waay  to  be  shut  o'  ghoasts 
is  te  get  'em  under  iron  pots."  * 

Another  more  than  natural  being  who  once  had  great 
renown,  and  who  still  survives  in  story  among  some  few  of 
the  "  old  standards  "  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  was  William 
of  Lindholme.  This  William  was  a  wizard  giant,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  not  wholly  unlike  the  Irish  Fann  MacCuil^ 

•  Sec  Hoh'tkrusk  in  AVw  EMglisk  Dkt.y  and  Hob  in  Atkinson's  Glossary 
ofthr  Cl/nrlami  DiaUct. 

•  Cf.  TalMck  Kcnncily,  UgtHdary  i-Uiiom  oj  th€  Itish  Ctlts^  p.  13. 
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but  with  a  closer  resemblance,  perhaps,  to  Michael  Scott 
and  other  warlocks  of  fame.  He  used  to  live  at  Lindholme, 
a  small  hill  of  gravel  on  the  turf  moor  near  Wroot.  The 
first  and  most  celebrated  of  his  exploits  was  performed 
when  he  was  a  boy.  His  parents  went  to  Wroot  feast, 
leaving  their  son  to  keep  the  sparrows  from  the  corn-land. 
The  thought  of  this  occupation  enraged  him  so  much, 
however,  that  he  snatched  up  an  enormous  stone,  and  cast 
it  at  the  house  to  which  his  father  and  mother  had  gone ; 
but  as  he  threw  too  high,  the  missile  fell  on  the  further  side 
of  the  building.  After  this  feat  he  himself  went  to  Wroot, 
and  when  taken  to  task  for  deserting  his  work,  explained 
that  he  had  fastened  up  the  sparrows  in  the  barn ;  where 
indeed  they  were  found  in  the  evening,  all  dead,  except  a 
few  which  had  become  white.  The  farmer  on  whose  land 
the  stone  hurled  by  the  boy  had  fallen,  yoked  six  horses  to 
it,  but  their  united  strength  failed  to  move  it,  and  they  all 
died  soon  after.  Before  the  shifting  of  the  population,  now 
going  on  throughout  Lincolnshire,  had  filled  the  neighbour- 
hoc»d  of  Wroot  with  strangers  knowing  nothing  of  the  old 
local  traditions,  it  was  considered  unlucky  to  meddle  with 
this  or  with  other  large  stones  in  the  district.  Two 
boulders,  called  the  "Thumb  Stone"  and  the  "Little 
Finger  Stone,"  were  formerly  believed  to  owe  their  position 
to  the  giant.  Whether  any  of  the  stones  thrown  by  him 
still  exist  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  learn.  Popular 
fame  also  formerly  connected  him  with  an  ancient  un- 
finished causeway,  and  a  Kirton-in-Lindsey  man  who  was 
in  "The  Isle"  not  so  very  long  ago,  was  informed  that  on 
one  o<:casion  William  of  Lindholme  went  to  borrow  some 
straw  of  a  neighbour.  The  latter  told  him  to  take  as  much 
as  he  could  carry  on  his  fork.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  borrower  stuck  the  agricultural  fork  he  had  in  his 
hand  into  a  stack    and  walked  off  with  it  entirely.^     A 

'  It  In  prohablc  that  at  the  peritxl  when  this  story  grew  up,  stacks  in  the 
KIc  ^'f  Axholinc  and  other  parts  of  Lincf>lnshire  were  much  smaller  than  they 
.irc  now.  Diminutive  starks  may  still  l>c  seen  in  ISrittany,  a  part  of  the  world 
\^l)ich  i«,  .i^iicuituraliy  s|>cakinj^,  Kliiml  the  times. 
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fragmentary  form  of  the  legend  relating  to  the  sparrows 
occurs  in  another  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  other  examples 
of  the  story  have  been  found  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
county.^ 

Supernatural  beings  in  animal  shape  are  now  less  fre- 
quently seen  than  in  earlier  days,  yet  their  appearence  is 
still  vouched  for  by  some  elderly  people.  Shag-foal^  or 
as  he  is  also  called  Tatterfoaly  a  mischievous  goblin 
who  seems  to  be  one  aspect  of  Puck,  manifests  himself 
most  frequently  as  a  foal  in  its  rough  winter  coat.  Of 
late  years  he  has  seldom  been  met  with,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  has  been  disconcerted  by  the  drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion of  fen,  marsh,  and  low-lying  moorland.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  local  belief  scarcely  attributes  to  him 
the  fondness  for  water  which  distinguishes  the  Irish  pooka^ 
the  Scotch  kelpie^  and  many  of  the  goblin  horses  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  Black  dogs  with  eyes  glowing  like  hot 
embers,  phantom  calves,  white  rabbits,  and  other  eerie 
animals,  are  sometimes  said  to  haunt  places  where  murder 
or  suicide  has  been  committed.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  whether  these  apparitions  are  considered  to  be  spec- 
tres of  the  dead  in  brute  form,  or  demons  from  the  infernal 
regions.  After  some  consideration  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  probably  the  former.  The  belief 
in  shape-shifting  still  exists,  that  is  certain.  In  Lincolnshire, 
witches  can  take  on  themselves  animal  guise  at  will.  They 
have  been  known  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  hare,  a 
magpie,  or  a  cat.  One  of  the  witches  whom  I  myself  have 
seen,  was  credited  with  being  able  to  change  himself  into 
a  dog  or  a  toad,  that  he  might  injure  the  pigs,  bullocks,  and 
other  live  stock  of  his  neighbours.  With  us,  be  it  observed, 
the  word  "  witch  "  is  often  masculine,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
in    this  connection   that    Bunyan   speaks  of  **  Simon    the 

'  Am<-'lic  H<)S()UCt,  Iji  Normandu  Rontantsqut  ft  AferveiiUusr^  p.  2 1 9.  A. 
C.  Fryer,  IJantwit  Major  (1893),  p.  35.  Stirling,  Artists  in  Spain^  quotcii  in 
Card.  \Vi«><riuaii*s  Essays,  |x  406. 
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Witch,"  meaning  Simon  Magus.^  This  use  is  correct ;  the 
Middle  English  wicche,  a  wizard,  a  witch  being  both  mascu- 
line and  feminine;  Anglo-Saxon  wtcca  masculine,  wicce 
feminine. 

Another  male  witch  living  in  the  same  parish  with  the  man 
above  mentioned,  had  received  the  evil  eye  by  descent,  and 
had  therefore  to  take  precautions  against  its  blasting  too 
freely,  since  if  he  looked  at  any  living  thing,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable  by  nature,  before  eating  in  the  morning,  it 
straightway  withered  and  died. 

That  sorcery  still  holds  its  own  in  the  district  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Trent  is  shown  by  the  following  notes  on  the 
subject  sent  to  my  father  a  short  time  ago  by  a  close  observer 
of  folk-custom. 

"  The  survival  in  England  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is 
sometimes  questioned.  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote*  appears 
to  doubt  whether  it  survives  in  Devonshire.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  it  still  lingers  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  A  few 
years  ago  a  girl  friend  of  mine,  when  staying  in  a  farmhouse 
in  the  next  village  to  this,  noticed  that  before  the  farmer's 
wife  began  to  churn  she  threw  a  little  salt  into  the  chum 
and  a  little  into  the  fire.  When  asked  why  she  did  this,  she 
replied  that  it  was  to  *  keep  the  witch  out  o'  chum.'  She 
did  not  mean  her  butter  to  be  '  witched.'  Some  weeks  after 
this  was  told  me,  one  of  my  neighbours  asked  me  if  I  could 
take  a  pound  or  two  of  butter  from  her,  as  she  had  made 
more  than  she  had  customers  for.  I  asked,  jestingly, 
whether  it  was  *  witched,'  and  was  surprised  to  find  my 
question  taken  quite  seriously.  The  woman  assured  me 
that  she  '  always  took  care  o'  that,'  and  when  I  asked  how, 
she  said  she  always  used  the  salt- charm  just  described. 
When  I  pressed  her  to  say  whether  she  really  believed  in 

•  Set?  Precentor  Venahles'  edition  of  the  Pil/pim's  Projp-ess,  note  to  p.  97 
an<l  p.  98.  Cf.  also  a  reference  to  the  Warwickshire  use,  in  Atheturum^ 
()c!«»Ut  13,  1900,  p.  474,  3rd  column. 

"•  Folklore^  vol.  xi.,  p.  2 16 
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witches  and  charms  she  hesitated  a  little,  but  finally  said 
that  she  *  wasn't  sure '  that  she  did,  but  she  had  always 
known  this  charm  used  for  this  purpose  and  '  thought  it  as 
well  to  be  safe.'  "  ^ 

**  Some  fifteen  years  since,'*  continues  Mr.  Peacock's 
correspondent,  **  I  communicated  some  notes  on  popular 
weather  lore  to  a  local  paper.  Shortly  afterwards  a  man 
from  a  neighbouring  village  whom  I  knew  very  well  called 
upon  me.  His  manner  was  mysterious  and  shamefaced,  and 
I  could  not  at  first  make  out  what  he  wanted.  At  length, 
however,  he  said  that  he  had  read  my  letters  about  the 
weather  and  the  moon  and  such  like,  and  knowing  that  I 
was  *  lamed '  in  these  matters  he  wished  to  lay  his  trouble 
before  me,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  him. 
His  story  was  this.  He  had  for  years  been  '  living  tally  ' 
with  a  woman — that  is,  in  cohabitation  without  marriage — 
and  the  vicar  of  the  parish  had  been  *  at '  him  to  marry  her. 
*  He  said  something  would  happen  to  me,  if  I  didn't.'  He 
had  not  done  so,  and  the  *  something '  had  happened." 

"  *  It's  t'ould  vicar  as  has  witched  me,'  he  said.  1  tried 
in  vain  to  laugh  and  then  to  argue  him  out  of  his  belief. 
It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  such  things  had  happened 
and  he  had  several  instances  pat.  I  told  him  that  witches 
were  usually  old  women,  whereas  the  vicar — !  !  !  !  But  all 
was  of  no  use  ;  I  must  '  take  it  off  him  ; '  he  was  sure  that  I 
could. 

*'  Perceiving  that  his  case  was  one  of  a  troubled  conscience 
complicated  with  chronic  dyspepsia,  I  prescribed  a  strong 
purgative  and  marriage  with  the  woman.  He  took  both 
doses  and  found  relief." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
village  life  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  work  of  sorcerers  and  people  gifted  with  the  evil 

'  Salt  is  thus  uscil  in  North  Lincolnshire,  casi  of  the  Trent,  also.  I  have  often 
seen  my  mother's  sonants  throw  it  into  the  churn  ami  into  the  fire,  at 
Bottcsford. 
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eye  may  be  counteracted  in  various  ways.  Sprigfs  of  the 
far-famed  **  Wicken-tree  "  {Pyrus  aucuparid)^  which  seems 
to  be  generally  so  used  throughout  Northern  Europe,  are 
supposed  to  prevent  all  witch-work  if  kept  about  a  house  or 
farmstead,  especially  if  tied  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  A 
horse-shoe  placed  with  the  points  upwards  or  a  "witch- 
stone,"  is  also  effectual.  Any  stone  with  a  hole  through  it, 
if  found  without  being  searched  for,  will  serve  as  a  "  witch- 
stone,*'  but  the  longer  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  the 

more  efficacy  it  possesses.     Old  Mrs.  V ,  who  owned 

one  till  she  gave  it  to  a  correspondent  of  mine  who  makes 
a  study  of  village-lore,  told  him  that  every  house  in  the 
parish   where   she   dwelt   was  probably   provided   with   a 

stone.      Mrs.  M ,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  village, 

had  another  of  these  amulets,  and  she  was  of  opinion  that 
they  acted  equally  well  whether  concealed  in  the  pocket 
or  exposed  to  view.  A  common  way  of  using  them,  I 
learn  on  the  same  authority,  is  to  hang  one  behind  the 
outermost  door  of  the  house  which  it  is  to  protect,  thus 
securing  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling.  Flints  seem  to  be 
ihe  favourite  stones  with  us,  but  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  author 
of  Folklore  of  East  Yorkshire^  says  (p.  87)  that  thin  flat 
oolite  stones  having  a  natural  perforation  are  found  in 
abundance  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  are  tied  to  door-keys 
or  suspended  by  string  behind  the  cottage  door  to  keep 
witches  out.  **  As  a  relic  of  this  custom,  a  reel,  from  which 
the  cotton  has  been  used,  is  often  tied  on  a  bunch  of  keys." 
In  Lincolnshire  I  have  noticed  one  instance  of  a  perforated 
flint  being  tied  to  a  bunch  of  keys,  though  the  person  who 
attached  it  to  them  professed  ignorance  of  any  special 
nason  for  doing  so.  Cotton  reels  are  commonly  thus  used, 
perhaps  simply  from  custom  in  many  instances.  My  father 
has  a  tine  neolithic  stone  hammer  with  a  perforation  for  the 
handh?,  which  was  discovered  in  a  little  square  chamber  con- 
trived beneath  the  door-stone  of  an  old  house  which  used 
to  stand   opposite  to  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Messingham. 
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"  Greybeards,"  and  other  old-fashioned  vessels,  or  frag- 
ments of  iron,  are  sometimes  found  embedded  beneath  the 
foundation,  the  threshold,  or  the  hearthstone  of  ancient 
dwellings,  to  hinder  witchcraft.  Such  vessels  may  con- 
tain horse-shoe  nails,  other  scraps  of  iron,  needles,  pins, 
and  any  small  trifles  supposed  to  injure  sorcerers  or  divert 
their  attention.  An  animal's  heart  stuck  full  of  pins,  and 
concealed  within  the  fabric  or  under  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  guarded,  was  not  long  ago  a  great  protection. 
Whether  it  was  a  substitute  serving  in  place  of  the  animal 
or  human  being  which  in  heathen  days  was  walled  up  in 
new  buildings,  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

Burning  some  of  the  thatch  from  a  witch's  house  will 
thwart  her;  and  grass  from  a  new-made  grave  is  also  of 
use.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  man  in  the  wapentake  of 
Yarborough  took  a  "  stee  " — that  is,  a  ladder — to  the  wall 
of  a  churchyard,  climbed  over  just  after  a  burial,  and  plucked 
blades  of  grass  from  the  sod  on  the  freshly-filled  grave. 
These  blades  were  to  put  under  his  wife's  pillow,  because 
she  was  bewitched. 

To  make  a  witch  appear,  a  cake  stuck  full  of  pins  should 
be  burnt  on  a  girdle,  or  pan,  over  a  fire. 

People  who  deal  in  innocent  magic  are  but  rarely  sup- 
posed to  practise  the  black  art  also.  Generally  speaking, 
the  wise-man  and  the  witch  are  quite  distinct  and  even 
opposed  to  each  other;  the  former  being  employed  to 
counteract  the  misdoings  of  the  latter,  and  showing  him- 
self as  inimical  to  those  dealing  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness as  was  the  great  god  Thor  himself.  An  instance  of 
the  possible  combination  of  the  two  professions  was,  how- 
ever, furnished  not  long  since  by  the  Rev.  J.  Conway 
Walter,  who  sends  me  the  following  extract  from  the 
autobiography  of  Thomas  Wilkinson  Wallis,  of  Louth. 

"  In  Louth  there  was  a  man  named  Stainton  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wizard.  Prior  to  Mr.  Brown's  illness 
he  met  this  man  at  the  public-house,  and  said  to  him,  '  If 
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yah  be  a  wizard,  wizard  mc.'  Brown  was  ill  soon  after  this 
and  believers  in  witchcraft  said  he  was  bewitched.  On  one 
occasion  the  foreman  of  John  Wright  (second  husband  of 
Brown's  mother)  of  Haugh  came  into  the  sick*room  and 
said  to  him,  *John,  I  am  sure  you  are  bewitched,  and  you 
will  be  cured  if  you  do  what  [  am  going  to  tell  you.  Send 
for  this  man,  Stainton,  and  get  him  close  to  your  bedside^ 
and  stick  an  open  penknife  into  him.  Draw  blood  and  you 
will  be  cured.'"  Brown  did  not  try  the  remedy.  Whether 
he  recovered  witness  deponeth  not. 

If  Stainton,  the  wizard  here  mentioned,  were  really,  as 
Mr.  Walter's  letter  to  me  implies,  the  same  person  as  the 
wise  man  who  consulted  his  book  by  the  aid  of  a  bumble- 
bee, of  whom  he  was  once  told  by  his  clerk  at  Woodhall 
\Folklore  xL,  438]  the  case  is  curious  and  exceptional.  I 
regard  it  as  unorthodox  and  degenerate  folklore. 

Workers  of  useful  magic  can  make  charms  against  witch- 
craft, reveal  the  sex  of  creatures  yet  unborn,  foretell  future 
events,  and  perform  strange  cures.  Within  the  memory 
of  people  still  living,  there  was  a  wise  man  at  Lincoln  of 
whom  the  following  sioxy  is  told. 

A  Market-Rasen  witch  laid  a  spetl  on  the  cow  of  a  neigh- 
bour, so  that  the  animal  would  not  go  into  her  shed  to  be 
milked.  The  daughter  of  the  owner,  a  woman  who  now 
lives  "  on  the  other  side  of  Djoncaster,*'  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  wise  man  to  see  what  he  could  do.  She  did  not 
know  in  which  street  of  Lincoln  his  house  was,  but  as  she 
was  going  through  the  city  uncertain  of  her  way,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  door  and  asked  her  name.  After  one  or  two 
more  questions  he  informed  her  that  he  was  the  person 
whom  she  was  seeking,  and  that  he  had  been  expecting  her 
to  come.  He  then  took  her  into  an  inner  room  of  his  house^ 
left  her  there,  and  in  a  little  while  returned  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  which  he  thrust  into  the  fire-grate,  kindling  the  wood 
and  coal  arranged  in  it, 

'*  You  may  go  home,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  all  right  now/* 
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And  the  spell  was,  in  truth,  broken.  At  the  very  time 
the  fire  began  to  burn  at  Lincoln  the  witch  was  heard  to 
scream  with  agony  at  Rasen.  Another  person  troubled  by 
the  same  old  woman  is  said  to  have  **  drawn  blood "  by 
cutting  her  across  the  fingers  with  a  chopper,  and  after  that 
she  had  no  further  power  to  injure  him. 

Sometimes  people  who  do  not  practise  professionally  as 
wise  men  or  wise  women,  yet  have  inborn  knowledge  by 
which  their  friends  may  benefit.  An  instance  in  point  is 
the  following  story,  which  was  related  to  me  by  an  old 
woman  in  1885. 

"  When  Mrs.  Blank  lived  i'  th'  Marsh,  i'  B.  parish,  she  ed* 
a  bairn  'at  was  overlooked,  an'  hed  n't  noa  ewse  at  all  i'  his 
legs.  He  was  windlin'  awaay  as  fast  as  he  could,  while 
\i.e.  until]  th'  wife  o'  th'  captain  o'  a  vessil  'at  pot  in  at 
Whitton  [on  the  Humber]  tell'd  his  muther  te  saay  a  set  o' 
words  ower  sum  barberries — barberries  is  like  beans,  an' 
thaay  gits  'em  at  druggists — an'  pot  'em  i'  a  bag  roond  lad 
neck.  Then  he'd  cum  all  raaight,  sh'  said.  An'  he  did. 
Just  th'  fost  week  or  two,  he  seemed  to  goa  back'ard  an' 
cried  an'  frettid  at  neet :  bud  afore  very  long  he  was  as 
raaight  as  th'  rest  on  'em.  An'  noo  him  an'  his  bruthers  is 
all  preachers." 

(Preaching,  I  may  add,  was  an  hereditary  gift,  for  the 
boy's  father,  though  said  by  his  critics  to  be  quite  illiterate, 
was  a  "  local "  whose  sermons  and  exhortations  were 
popularly  believed  to  have  brought  conviction  of  sin  to 
many  a  stubborn  heart.) 

While  the  dread  of  witchcraft  has  even  yet  a  far  firmer 
hold  on  many  people  than  they  are  willing  to  allow  to 
strangers,  the  closely  allied  belief  in  luck  and  ill-luck  is 
quite  as  strong  and  still  more  general. 

A  greater  number  of  actions  than  can  be  counted  are 
placed  under  taboo.  It  is,  for  instance,  most  unlucky  to 
praise  a  person,  or  thing,  very  highly.  And  many  people 
of  good  middle-class  education  feel  that  to  say  you  have 
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escaped  a  misfortune  invites  it  to  fall  on  you.  To  turn 
back  without  fulfilling  the  intention  with  which  you  set 
forth;  or  to  take  anything  out  of  the  house  before  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  broyght  in,  is  very 
unwise.  In  sweeping  a  floor  the  dust  should  never  be  swept 
out  of  the  door»  lest  luck  should  be  swept  away  with  it,  A 
lantern  left  on  a  table  all  night  brings  misfortune ;  probably 
because  lanterns  are  frequently  used  in  the  hours  of  darkness 
when  men,  horses^  or  cattle  are  ilL  In  a  certain  house  in 
the  wapentake  of  Man  ley,  when  one  was  set  on  the  table 
for  a  very  short  time  **  there  was  a  six-pound  farrier^s  bill  to 
pay  for  a  cow/*  To  carry  all  your  eggs  to  market  in  one 
basket  is  foolhardy  ;  evil  will  follow.  And  to  bring  the  small 
yolkless  eggs,  known  as  wind-eggs,  into  the  house  at  any 
time  is  to  do  a  terrible  thing* 

No  farmer  should  count  his  lambs  too  closely  during  the 
lambing  season.  This  idea  is,  it  may  be  guessed,  connected 
with  the  notion  that  to  reckon  very  accurately  gives  the  powers 
of  evil  information  which  they  can  use  against  the  objects 
under  consideration .  **  Brebis  complies,  !e  !oi4p  les  mangel ' 
I  have  seen  a  shepherd  in  obvious  embarrassment  because 
his  employer  knew  so  little  of  his  own  business  that,  though 
usually  the  most  easy  of  masters^  he  would  insist  on  learn- 
ing every  morning  the  exact  number  of  lambs  his  flock  had 
produced.  For  a  cognate  reason,  it  may  be,  some  people 
when  asked  how  old  they  are  reply,  *'  As  old  as  my 
tongue,  and  a  little  bit  older  than  my  teeth.  M.  Gaidoz 
remarks  in  Meiusine  (ix.,  35)  that  old  people  ought  not  to 
tell  their  age,  and  when  importuned  to  reveal  it  they  should 
answer  that  they  are  as  old  as  their  little  finger.  Inhabit-* 
ants  of  Godarville»  Hainault,  reply,  '*  I  am  the  age  of  a  calf, 
every  year  twelve  months." 

To  spit  for  luck  on  the  ground  or  on  money  when  buying 
or  selling  is  a  custom  still  frequently  observed,  It  is  usual 
also  for  the  seller  to  give  the  purchaser  ^*  luck-money/' 
On   a    certain    day  In  August,   tSgS,   a  large  number  of 
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buyers  kept  aloof  from  the  auction  sale  in  Lincoln  mar- 
ket because  "luck-money"  was  withheld.  The  Lincoln 
Butchers'  Association  asserted  that  the  money  always  had 
been  given  till  the  auction  system  was  introduced,  and  that 
it  ought  still  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  on 
cattle  and  a  penny  on  sheep.  The  auctioneers,  who  found 
their  customers  from  a  distance  less  conservative,  proved 
obstinate,  however,  declaring  that  the  Corporation  of 
Lincoln  would  not  permit  them  to  make  a  grant  of  "  luck- 
money."     The  old  custom  will  therefore  fall  out  of  use. 

Indeed,  a  large  number  of  traditionary  practices  and 
beliefs  appear  to  be  doomed  to  extinction  or  to  severe 
modification.  Not  only  do  gossiping  newspapers  and 
penny  novelettes  distract  the  thoughts  of  the  young  from 
interest  in  the  lore  of  "  idle-headed  eld,"  the  changing  of 
the  population  also  does  its  work  of  destruction.  In  almost 
every  village,  strangers  are  now  replacing  the  old  families 
which  have  lived  there  or  in  the  surrounding  parishes  from 
before  the  time  that  manorial  records  first  began.  Ere 
many  years  have  passed  away,  the  old  methods  of  thought 
will  have  dropped  out  of  existence  or  have  taken  new  shapes 
in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  average  school- 
boarded  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time  much  might  still  be 
done  in  collecting  folklore.  For  a  little  while  yet  there 
will  be  a  crop  to  gather  in.  The  pity  is  that  in  Lincoln- 
shire as  in  many  other  counties  there  is  a  dearth  of  har- 
vesters to  bring  together  what  might  still  be  stored.  Every 
village  and  hamlet  possesses  its  own  variant  of  some  of  the 
popular  superstitions  of  Europe,  but  this  fact  is  generally 
unrecognised,  and  people  with  the  opportunity  to  discover 
or  the  inclination  to  record,  our  local  credulities  are  not 
easy  to  find. 
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Stories  and  other  Notes  from  the  Upper  Congo, 

(Collected  by  the  Rev.  J.  H-  Weeks,  Baptist  Missionary^ 
Monsembe  Station,  Upper  Congo  River.) 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  these  stories  were  obtained. 
Soon  after  we  opened  this  station,  in  August,  iSgo,  I  tried  to  get 
some  native  stories  from  the  boys,  but  failed  in  every  attempt*  I 
feh  sure,  however,  that  they  had  some,  and  it  was  not  until  one 
evening  early  in  1892  that  I  was  successfui  On  that  evening 
while  I  was  writing,  some  boys  were  sitting  on  the  floor  at  my  feet 
talking.  After  a  time  I  noticed  that  one  was  talking  and  the  others 
listening  intently.  I  made  a  mental  note  of  it,  and  the  next  day 
I  asked  him  to  write  out  on  a  slate  for  me  the  palaver  he  had  told 
the  boys  on  the  previous  evening.  He  did  so^  and  I  found  it  was 
a  native  story.  I  gave  him  a  small  present  and  asked  htm  to 
write  some  more,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  four  or 
^\^  boys  writing  stories  on  my  verandah,  and  ver>*  often  one  boy 
who  knew  a  story,  but  could  not  write,  sat  and  told  it  to  one  who 
could,  and  then  shared  the  spoit  We  liave  between  sixty  and 
seventy  native  stories,  and  the  majority  of  them  was  handed  down 
by  one  chief,  who,  although  he  died  before  we  came  here,  is  still 
spoken  of  with  respect  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  atidetit 
myths  and  customs. 

These  stories,  or  most  of  them,  have  been  printed  in  the 
original,  to  use  :  first,  as  a  reading  book  for  our  school ;  secondly, 
as  a  storehouse  of  native  idioms  for  our  own  use ;  thirdly,  so  as 
to  have  them  in  a  handy  and  permanent  form  for  reference* 

Some  of  the  stories  are  witty  and  amusing;  others  are  only 
remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  they  account  for  the  present  state 


>  The   thanks  of  the  Society  are  dite  lo  Mr.  Wtre|c»  fbr  the  c^py  of  this 
work  which  he  has  kindly  presented  lo  the  Ulirary. — En. 
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of  affairs  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds ;  others  give  a  clear 
insight  into  the  native  mind,  and  his  view  of  the  spirit  world. 

In  the  following  translations  I  shall  try  as  much  as  possible  to 
keep  to  native  idiom,  but  here  and  there  for  clearness,  and  also  to 
avoid  unnecessary  detailed  explanations  of  words,  I  shall  have  to 
depart  from  that  rule  a  little. 

I. — Lo  LA  MOTU  WAWi.     (Mikcto,  p.  2.) 

Concerning  a  Person, 

His  name  was  Mokwete.  He  possessed  a  number  of  wives, 
but  he  lived  in  a  hunting  camp.  He  made  traps  with  twisted 
cane.  One  day  he  went  to  look,  and  found  an  animal  trapped ; 
when  he  had  taken  the  animal,  he  said  to  his  wives  :  "  My  wives, 
take  this  animal  and  cook  it."  They  cooked  it,  and  when  it  was 
finished  they  divided  it  into  two  portions  ;  one  they  took  to  him, 
and  the  other  they  kept  for  themselves.  The  husband  took  it, 
and  ate  it,  but  was  not  filled. 

By-and-by  he  caught  another  animal ;  then  he  said  :  "  I  have 
caught  plenty  plenty  animals,  but  I  myself  have  never  eaten  to 
repletion,  because  of  my  numerous  wives."  Another  day  he 
went  and  found  another  animal  trapped,  and  then  he  deceived 
his  wives  by  calling  out:  "Wives  of  Mokwete,  wives  of  Mokwete!" 
They  answered :  "Yes."  He  said:  " Should  your  husband  come 
with  meat,  you  must  not  eat ;  if  you  eat,  you  are  dead."  They 
answered :  "  Very  well."  The  wives  waited  a  little,  and,  looking, 
saw  their  husband  coming  with  an  animal.  He  put  it  down,  and 
told  his  wives  to  take  and  cook  it  The  wives  cooked  all  the 
meat,  and  brought  it  all  to  him.  The  husband  said:  "Why  have 
you  not  taken  some  meat?"  They  said :  "A  person  told  us  just 
now,  *  Should  your  husband  come  with  meat,  you  must  not  eat 
it' "    Then  he  ate  it,  and  sang. 

He  went  to  look  at  his  traps  and  found  another  animal  He 
started  again  for  that  place  from  which  he  had  called  to  his  wives. 
A  boy  was  visiting  the  place,  who  when  he  saw  him,  hid  himself 
in  a  hollow  tree.  He  looked,  and  saw  a  person  come  staggeringly 
along  and  throw  something  heavily  down,  then  he  said:  "  Wives 
of  Mokwete!"  They  answered  :  "Yes."  "  Should  your  husband 
come  with  meat  you  must  not  eat  it,  if  you  eat  it  you  are  dead." 
The  boy  looked  and  found  that  it  t^-as  his  father  who  was  deceiviog 
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his  mothers.  He  went  at  once  and  told  his  mothers  that  "  the 
person  who  is  calling  now  is  father."  His  mothers  said :  *'  It  is 
untrue.''  He  answered:  "You  doubt  it,  come  and  look  then." 
They  went  and  beheld  their  husband  standing  calling  to  his 
wives.  When  they  saw  their  husband  there  they  returned,  and 
afterwards  when  he  came  with  meat  they  cooked  it  for  him« 

He  went  again,  then  the  wives  said :  "  Let  us  nm  away."  They 
fled,  they  broke  the  saucepans,  they  put  out  the  fire,  and  ran  to 
their  towns  and  told  the  people :  "  We  would  have  stayed  if  we 
could  have  eaten  of  the  animals  our  husband  killed ;  he  killed 
one  and  we  ate  of  it,  he  killed  another  and  refused  us ;  we  felt 
angry  and  ran  away." 

You  see  women  got  the  habit  of  nmning  away  from  this,  and  in 
the  same  way  people  became  liars. 

l*he  last  two  lines  contain  the  moral  to  the  story.  They  are 
very  fond  of  rounding  off  their  stories  with  reasons  for  the  present 
state  of  things. 

There  is  only  one  remark  to  make  on  this  story.  The  women 
would  have  the  full  sympathy  of  all  who  heard  the  story,  and  the 
man  would  be  condemned  for  his  selfishness,  but  applauded  for 
the  cunning  way  in  which  he  tried  to  deceive  his  wives.  Voices 
telling  them  what  to  do  would  be  accepted  as  very  probable,  for 
they  come  quite  within  the  sphere  of  their  philosophy. 

II.— Lo  LA  Ensulunkutu  na  Lokanga.  (Miketo,  p.  4.) 

Concerning  the  Owl  and  the  Partridge. 

They  had  been  fishing  in  a  pond  when  the  owl  killed  the 
partridge,  skinned  it,  dresecd  himself  in  it,  and  so,  changed  into  a 
partridge,  went  to  the  town.  The  partridge's  son  asked  the  owl, 
saying  :  **  Where  is  my  mother?"  The  owl,  deceiving  him,  said: 
**  \\'h>\  I  am  your  mother."  The  young  partridge  cried:  "Those 
arc  the  arms  of  my  mother."  Then  his  grandfather  said  to  the 
owl:  -^Why  did  you  kill  the  partridge?  Behold,  you  now  wear 
the  skin  of  the  partridge,  and  why  are  you  deceiving  the  partridge's 
son  ?  "  They  killed  the  owl,  he  died  in  revenge  for  the  partridge, 
and  they  buried  him  in  the  road  on  the  way  to  the  well. 

The  little  boys  \i,e,  little  partridges]  went  to  draw  water ;  they 
jassed  along  in  numbers,  having  with  them  the  partridge's  son; 
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witches  and  charms  she  hesitated  a  little,  but  finally  said 
that  she  *  wasn't  sure '  that  she  did,  but  she  had  always 
known  this  charm  used  for  this  purpose  and  '  thought  it  as 
well  to  be  safe/  "  ^ 

"  Some  fifteen  years  since,"  continues  Mr.  Peacock's 
correspondent,  **  I  communicated  some  notes  on  popular 
weather  lore  to  a  local  paper.  Shortly  afterwards  a  man 
from  a  neighbouring  village  whom  I  knew  very  well  called 
upon  me.  His  manner  was  mysterious  and  shamefaced,  and 
I  could  not  at  first  make  out  what  he  wanted.  At  length, 
however,  he  said  that  he  had  read  my  letters  about  the 
weather  and  the  moon  and  such  like,  and  knowing  that  I 
was  *  lamed  '  in  these  matters  he  wished  to  lay  his  trouble 
before  me,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  him. 
His  story  was  this.  He  had  for  years  been  *  living  tally  ' 
with  a  woman — that  is,  in  cohabitation  without  marriage — 
and  the  vicar  of  the  parish  had  been  *  at '  him  to  marry  her. 
*  He  said  something  would  happen  to  me,  if  I  didn't.'  He 
had  not  done  so,  and  the  *  something '  had  happened.'* 

"  *  It's  t'ould  vicar  as  has  witched  me,'  he  said.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  laugh  and  then  to  argue  him  out  of  his  belief. 
It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  such  things  had  happened 
and  he  had  several  instances  pat.  I  told  him  that  witches 
were  usually  old  women,  whereas  the  vicar — !  !  !  !  But  all 
was  of  no  use  ;  I  must  *  take  it  off  him  ; '  he  was  sure  that  I 
could. 

*'  Perceiving  that  his  case  was  one  of  a  troubled  conscience 
complicated  with  chronic  dyspepsia,  I  prescribed  a  strong 
purgative  and  marriage  with  the  woman.  He  took  both 
doses  and  found  relief." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
village  life  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  work  of  sorcerers  and  people  gifted  with  the  evil 

'  Sail  is  thus  used  in  North  Lincolnshire,  cast  of  the  Trent,  also.  I  have  often 
seen  my  mother's  servants  throw  it  into  the  churn  ami  into  the  fire,  at 
Hottesford. 
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eye  may  be  counteracted  in  various  ways.  Sprigs  of  the 
far-famed  **  Wicken*tree  "  {Pyrus  autuparta),  which  seems 
to  be  generally  so  used  throughout  Northern  Europe,  are 
supposed  to  prevent  all  witch-work  if  kept  about  a  house  or 
farmstead,  especially  if  tied  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  A 
horse-shoe  placed  with  the  points  upwards  or  a  *^  witch- 
stone,"  is  also  effectual.  Any  stone  with  a  hole  through  it, 
if  found  without  being  searched  for,  will  serve  as  a  **  witch- 
stone/*  but  the  longer  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  the 

more  efficacy  it  possesses.     Old  Mrs.  V ,  who  owned 

one  till  she  gave  it  to  a  correspondent  of  mine  who  makes 
a  study  of  village-lore,  told  him  that  every  house  in  the 
parish   where   she   dwelt   was  probably   provided   with   a 

stone.      Mrs.  M ,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  village, 

had  another  of  these  amulets,  and  she  was  of  opinion  that 
they  acted  equally  well  whether  concealed  in  the  pocket 
or  exposed  to  vicw%  A  common  way  of  using  them,  I 
learn  on  the  same  authority,  is  to  hang  one  behind  the 
outermost  door  of  the  house  which  it  is  to  protect,  thus 
securing  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling.  Flints  seem  to  be 
the  favourite  stones  with  us,  but  Mr,  John  Nicholson,  author 
of  Folklore  &f  East  Yarkshire^  says  (p.  S7)  that  thin  flat 
oolite  stones  having  a  natural  perforation  are  found  in 
abundance  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  arc  tied  to  door-keys 
or  suspended  by  string  behind  the  cottage  door  to  keep 
witches  out.  **  As  a  relic  of  this  custom,  a  reel,  from  which 
the  cotton  has  been  used^  is  often  tied  on  a  bunch  of  keys," 
in  Lincolnshire  I  have  noticed  one  instance  of  a  perforated 
flint  being  tied  to  a  bunch  of  keys,  though  the  person  who 
attached  it  to  them  professed  ignorance  of  any  special 
reason  for  doing  so*  Cotton  reels  are  commonly  thus  used, 
perhaps  simply  from  custom  in  many  instances.  My  father 
has  a  fine  neolithic  stone  hammer  with  a  perforation  for  the 
handle^  which  w^as  discovered  in  a  little  sfjuare  chamber  con- 
trived beneath  the  uuor-sioiic  oi  an  oiu  huubc  whicii  used 
to  stand  opposite  to  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Messingham. 
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"  Greybeards,"  and  other  old-fashioned  vessels,  or  frag- 
ments of  iron,  are  sometimes  found  embedded  beneath  the 
foundation,  the  threshold,  or  the  hearthstone  of  ancient 
dwellings,  to  hinder  witchcraft.  Such  vessels  may  con- 
tain horse-shoe  nails,  other  scraps  of  iron,  needles,  pins, 
and  any  small  trifles  supposed  to  injure  sorcerers  or  divert 
their  attention.  An  animal's  heart  stuck  full  of  pins,  and 
concealed  within  the  fabric  or  under  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  guarded,  was  not  long  ago  a  great  protection. 
Whether  it  was  a  substitute  serving  in  place  of  the  animal 
or  human  being  which  in  heathen  days  was  walled  up  in 
new  buildings,  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

Burning  some  of  the  thatch  from  a  witch's  house  will 
thwart  her;  and  grass  from  a  new-made  grave  is  also  of 
use.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  man  in  the  wapentake  of 
Yarborough  took  a  "  stee  '* — that  is,  a  ladder — to  the  wall 
of  a  churchyard,  climbed  over  just  after  a  burial,  and  plucked 
blades  of  grass  from  the  sod  on  the  freshly-filled  grave. 
These  blades  were  to  put  under  his  wife's  pillow,  because 
she  was  bewitched. 

To  make  a  witch  appear,  a  cake  stuck  full  of  pins  should 
be  burnt  on  a  girdle,  or  pan,  over  a  fire. 

People  who  deal  in  innocent  magic  are  but  rarely  sup- 
posed to  practise  the  black  art  also.  Generally  speaking, 
the  wise-man  and  the  witch  are  quite  distinct  and  even 
opposed  to  each  other;  the  former  being  employed  to 
counteract  the  misdoings  of  the  latter,  and  showing  him- 
self as  inimical  to  those  dealing  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness as  was  the  great  god  Thor  himself.  An  instance  of 
the  possible  combination  of  the  two  professions  was,  how- 
ever, furnished  not  long  since  by  the  Rev.  J.  Conway 
Walter,  who  sends  me  the  following  extract  from  the 
autobiography  of  Thomas  Wilkinson  Wallis,  of  Louth. 

"  In  Louth  there  was  a  man  named  Stain  ton  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wizard.  Prior  to  Mr.  Brown's  illness 
he  met  this  man  at  the  public-house,  and  said  to  him,  '  If 
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yah  be  a  wizard,  wizard  me.'  Brown  was  ill  soon  after  this 
and  believers  in  witchcraft  said  he  was  bewitched.  On  one 
occasion  the  foreman  of  John  Wright  (second  husband  of 
Brown's  mother)  of  Haugh  came  into  the  sick-room  and 
said  to  him,  •  John,  I  am  sure  you  are  bewitched,  and  you 
will  be  cured  if  you  do  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Send 
for  this  man,  Stainton,  and  get  him  close  to  your  bedside, 
and  stick  an  open  penknife  into  him.  Draw  blood  and  you 
will  be  cured.'"  Brown  did  not  try  the  remedy.  Whether 
he  recovered  witness  deponeth  not. 

If  Stainton,  the  wizard  here  mentioned,  were  really,  as 
Mr.  Walter's  letter  to  me  implies,  the  same  person  as  the 
wise  man  who  consulted  his  book  by  the  aid  of  a  bumble- 
bee, of  whom  he  was  once  told  by  his  clerk  at  Woodhall 
\Folklore  xL,  438]  the  case  is  curious  and  exceptional.  I 
regard  it  as  unorthodox  and  degenerate  folklore. 

Workers  of  useful  magic  can  make  charms  against  witch- 
craft, reveal  the  sex  of  creatures  yet  unborn,  foretell  future 
events,  and  perform  strange  cures.  Within  the  memory 
of  people  still  living,  there  was  a  wise  man  at  Lincoln  of 
whom  the  following  story  is  told. 

A  Market-Rasen  witch  laid  a  spell  on  the  cow  of  a  neigh- 
bour, so  that  the  animal  would  not  go  into  her  shed  to  be 
milked.  The  daughter  of  the  owner,  a  woman  who  now 
lives  **  on  the  other  side  of  Uoncaster,"  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  wise  man  to  see  what  he  could  do.  She  did  not 
know  in  which  street  of  Lincoln  his  house  was,  but  as  she 
was  going  through  the  city  uncertain  of  her  way,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  door  and  asked  her  name.  After  one  or  two 
more  questions  he  informed  her  that  he  was  the  person 
whom  she  was  seeking,  and  that  he  had  been  expecting  her 
to  come.  He  then  took  her  into  an  inner  room  of  his  house^ 
left  her  there,  and  in  a  little  while  returned  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  which  he  thrust  into  the  fire-grate,  kindling  the  wood 
and  coal  arranged  in  it. 

**  You  may  go  home,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  all  right  now." 

VOL.  XII  N 
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take  a  part  of  the  flesh  if  the  hunt  is  successful,  but  if  otherwise 
the  "doctor"  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  a  more  powerful 
charm  than  his  has  been  used  by  an  enemy  to  counteract  his  and 
bring  about  failure. 

As  hippopotami  are  more  plentiful  than  elephants,  the  requisite 
ceremony  to  ensure  success  in  killing  them  is  neither  so  elaborate 
nor  so  long ;  crocodiles,  however,  being  very  cunning,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  catch  them  without  much  ceremony.  As  fish  are  very 
common,  no  specially  prepared  charms  are  necessary  to  catch 
them,  unless  large  quantities  are  wanted,  or  expeditions  of  an 
extensive  kind  are  made. 

The  first  fish  caught  by  a  lad  is  given  to  his  parents,  or  those 
who  stand  in  that  relationship  to  him,  otherwise  he  will  fall  under 
the  ban  of  a  curse.  The  first  fish  caught  in  the  season  is  given  to 
the  person  who  greets  the  owner  first  on  stepping  ashore,  or  he 
will  have  no  further  luck.  The  giving  away  of  the  firstfruit  of 
skill  in  manufacture,  in  farming,  in  hunting,  &c.,  is  widely 
observed. 

3.  "  Likundu  "  is  the  native  term  for  an  occult  power  supp<^ed 
to  be  possessed  and  exercised  by  many  individuals;  both  its 
possession  and  exercise  may  be  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  who  is  supposed  to  possess  it. 

A  person  is  accused  of  possessing  "  likundu  "  when  he  or  she 
is  extraordinarily  successful  in  hunting,  fishing,  skilled  labour,  or 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  There  is  apparently  only  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  extant,  only  a  certain  number  of  fish  to  be, caught, 
only  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  to  be  gained  ;  and  for  a  person 
to  excel  all  others  is  a  proof  that  he  is  using  evil  means  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  in  thus  defrauding  others  of  their  share  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  possessing  "  likundu." 

The  charge  of  having  "  likundu  "  is  sometimes  brought  play- 
fully against  a  person,  and  is  then  simply  equivalent  to  our  phrase 
"you  are  too  clever,"  but  when  used  seriously  against  one  it 
causes  much  annoyance,  and  can  only  be  disproved  by  either 
drinking  the  ordeal  or  refraining  from  doing  that  which  has 
brought  the  charge.  There  is  a  man  in  this  town  who  will  not 
set  traps  for  the  palm-rat  now,  because  his  success  has  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  "  likundu."  A  person  who  possesses 
this  "  likundu  "  may  unconsciously  cause  the  hunting  skill  of  any 
hunter  in  his  family  to  fail.     There  is  a  hunter  of  hippopotami  in 
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this  town  who  for  a  considerable  time  was  very  successful  in  his 
expeditions.  Soon  after  we  started  our  mission  woric  he  utterly 
fiuled  in  his  hunt  for  them,  and  could  not  kill  a  single  one.  He 
returned  to  the  town  after  one  of  his  unsuccessful  hunts  and 
accused  his  nephew,  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve,  of  having  exercised 
his  *'  likimdu  "  against  him.  The  lad  denied  the  charge,  but  on 
having  the  *' ordeal"  administered  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  to 
those  concerned  that  he  had  "  likundu,"  consequently  his  brother 
paid  a  heavy  fine  to  the  disappointed  hunter  who  had  been  the 
supposed  victim  of  his  evil  through  unconscious  machinations. 
He  has  done  little  or  no  hunting  since. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  girls  and  lads  ''have  plenty  likundu." 
This  belief  perhaps  originated,  but  is  certainly  strengthened,  by  the 
fact  that  the  ordeal-drink  is  an  intoxicant,  and  as  girls  and  lads 
are  not  inured  to  its  effects  they  become  quickly  intoxicated  and 
fall,  but  after  having  taken  it  a  few  times  they  are  able  to  resist 
its  effects,  or  as  the  natives  say:  "  they  have  no  more  'likundu.'" 

4.  Ordeals  used  are  as  follows : — 

The  most  common  one  in  this  district  is  ''  nka,"  on  the  Lower 
Congo  "  nkasa."  It  is  the  outer  skin  of  the  rootlets  of  a  certain 
tree ;  when  the  skin  is  scraped  off  it  looks  like  the  combings  from 
plush  velvet.  A  piled  teaspoonful  is  given.  If  the  person  is 
guilty  he  will  soon  fall  intoxicated ;  should  he  not  fall  intoxicated 
his  innocency  is  proved.  If  two  persons,  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  take  it,  as  often  happens,  the  one  who  falls  first  is  the 
guilty  party.  Should  the  accused  fall  he  is  guilty,  should,  how- 
ever, the  accuser  fall  first  his  accusation  is  thereby  proved  false. 

The  next  in  favour  is  the  **  lilela  "  or  wild  yam.  About  a  pound 
is  boiled  and  administered  in  lumps  to  the  subject.  The  "  nka  " 
is  never  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  kill,  but  the  "lilela"  is 
very  often  fatal  in  its  action. 

**  Mokungu  "  is  very  seldom  used.  The  bark  of  a  certain  tree 
is  broken  off,  and  the  inner  skin  of  the  bark  carefully  scraped ; 
the  juice  from  this  skin  is  pressed  and  dropped  into  the  eye.  If 
the  eye  is  blinded  the  person  is  guilty. 

5.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  in  this  district  that  when 
the  fishing  season  began  badly,  the  parties  interested  contributed 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  slave,  generally  an  old  person,  who 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  river  to  propitiate 
the  water-spirits.     As  the  people  who  contributed  the  necessary 
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amount  fished  continuously  and  zealously  to  gain  as  much  benefit 
as  possible  from  the  appeased  disposition  of  the  water-spirits,  they 
of  course  were  very  successful,  and  put  to  the  credit  of  their 
sacrifice  what  was  really  due  to  their  zeal.  There  is  to-day  in  the 
district  above  this,  a  man  with  one  eye  who  was  sacrificed  in  this 
way.  While  in  the  water  his  bonds  became  unfastened,  and  on 
swimming  to  land  he  told  the  people  that  the  water-spirits  had 
sent  him  back  because  they  did  not  want  a  one^yed  man.  His 
wit  saved  him. 

6.  I  will  close  with  two  or  three  observations  on  the  drinking 
customs  of  these  people.  The  liquor  generally  used  is  fermented 
sugar-cane  water.  (Palm  wine  is  drunk,  but  is  very  scarce.)  The 
canes  are  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet,  stripped  of  the  hard  outer 
skin,  put  into  heavy  canoe-shaped  troughs,  and  pounded  with 
heavy  pestles  until  the  fibres  are  crushed  and  separated.  The 
mode  of  pressing  the  juice  out  is  one  that  I  have  seen  illustrated 
as  an  old  Egyptian  one.  Two  strong  uprights  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  at  a  convenient  height  a  horizontal  cross-piece  is 
placed  Rope  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  is  plaited  into  an  oblong 
web  two  feet  long  by  about  one  foot  three  inches  wide,  with  loops  at 
each  end ;  the  cross-bar  is  threaded  through  one  end,  and  a  short 
stout  stick  is  passed  through  the  loops  at  the  other  or  lower  end  ; 
a  large  handful  of  juicy  fibre  is  placed  on  the  web  and  held  in 
position  while  the  lower  stick  is  turned  two  or  three  times  until 
the  fibre  is  enclosed  in  the  web,  then  the  lower  stick  is  turned 
repeatedly  until  the  fibre  is  pressed  dry ;  the  juice  runs  into  a 
slanting  canoe  beneath,  and  is  drained  off  into  jars.  This  process 
generally  takes  place  in  the  morning,  some  fermented  wine  is 
added  to  the  fresh  juice,  and  by  the  early  afternoon  the  whole  is 
effervescing  and  ready  to  be  drunk.  A  jar  of  about  three  gallons 
can  be  bought  for  a  couple  of  yards  of  calico. 

A  man  buys  a  jar  of  wine,  beats  his  drum  in  a  certain  way  to 
call  his  friends,  who,  after  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  gather  from 
various  parts  of  the  town,  often  followed  by  a  wife  carrying  a 
stool  and  some  article  out  of  which  the  man  is  to  drink.  One  has 
a  bottle,  another  a  saucepan,  another  an  old  coffee-pot,  another  a 
jug,  another  an  enamel  mug  or  a  glass.  A  man  is  chosen  to  dole 
out  the  wine.  The  majonty  drink  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  some 
drink  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  draws  his  wine 
through  a  tube ;  another  has  a  cloth  dropped  over  his  head  while 
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drinking;  another  places  some  fine-shredded  grass  over  the 
mouth  of  his  bottle  And  draws  the  wine  through  that ;  another 
takes  a  part  of  a  plantain  leaf,  makes  a  channel  down  the  middle, 
puts  one  end  into  his  mouth,  and  pours  the  wine  out  of  his  cup 
on  to  the  top  end  of  the  leaf,  from  whence  it  runs  down  rhe 
groove  into  his  mouth.  All  these  various  modes  of  drinking  are 
rigidly  followed  out  of  regard  to  the  strictest  injunctions  of  some 
medicine-man,  who  has  told  tht;m  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
return  of  a  sickness  from  which  they  have  suffered  or  to  escape 
some  disease  they  must  drink  wine  in  such  and  such  a  manner  or 
not  at  all. 

When  a  man  is  "  on  the  booze,"  he  sticks  a  leaf  in  his  hair  to 
show  it,  and  then  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  stupid  or  insuking 
remark  he  may  make,  or  any  business  transactions  he  may  enter 
upon. 

John  H.  Weeks. 


Animal  Supkrstitions* 
I.  From  Symiy  Asia  Afin^r.     {Ante^  p*  1 29,) 

[The  following  are  a  selection  from  the  notes  collected  for  me 
by  Mr.  Demosthenes  Chaviaras,  and  translated  by  Mr,  W,  R» 
Paton.] 

I.  The  sponge- fishers  think  it  an  evil  omen  if  they  see  an 
octopus  at  the  first  place  they  touch  at  on  their  way  to  their  fish- 
ing ;  they  refrain  from  catching  it 

Children's  clothes  on  which  a  cat  kittens  are  thrown  away,  as 
are  those  over  which  a  bitch  that  has  just  littered  passes. 

When  they  hear  the  owl's  cry  they  think  it  a  good  omen  : 
the  women  say  to  it :  k^avas  ku\U  )^a^irapta  Km  ^o^yqv  KuXh 
/la^rcira,  "  Good  news  for  us  and  good  messages  from  you/' 

Children  who  catch  an  owl  hold  it  by  the  beak  and  say  these 
verses : 

Tovpijca  Kt  &pfA€yiKa  ri  dp/ici'O^oXtVtca. 

*'  Palm-Sunday  owl,  how  clt>e«  yum  niolher  dance? 
Turkish  and  Annenian,  Comisntmopk' Armenian." 

And  then  the  owl  shuts  its  eyes  and  goef  found  like  a  top. 
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^Vhen  the  crow  caws  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen,  and  they  say 
to  it :  va  0ai|f  Tt\v  M^aKi\v  oov  Xaarepa,  "  Eat  your  head  whole." 

The  frvyxatpiaariii  (?),  when  it  enters  a  house  and  goes  buzzing 
round,  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  ;  the  person  round  whom 
it  flies  will  have  good  news. 

The  grasshopper  is  considered  lucky ;  they  do  not  kill  it 

The  AXoaraifijs  rou  xp^^ov  (Christ's  little  horse)  is  caught  and 
put  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  the  following  verse  said : 

**  If  you  arc  Christ's,  stay  ; 
If  you  arc  the  devil's,  away  ! " 

It  is  lucky  if  it  remains,  and  tnce  versa, 

[The  creature — a  kind  of  large  grasshopper — is  called  in 
Calymnos  "  The  Virgin's  little  horse  " ;  the  children  when  they 
find  it  say  the  Paternoster;  if  it  flies  away  it  is  unlucky. — W.  R.  P.] 

Moths  and  butterflies  which  come  into  the  house  are  looked 
upon  as  lucky  and  are  not  hurt  [In  Calymnos  the  humming- 
bird hawk-moth  is  regarded  as  presaging  good  tidings.  It  is 
perhaps  the  avyx^^P^^^^'  mentioned  above.  In  Calymnos  it  is 
called  "  extinguisher,"  kov  tiXoofloarris. — W.  R.  P.] 

The  "little  bird  of  the  house"  (cricket),  which  usually  lives 
near  the  hearth,  is  considered  lucky  when  it  chirps  at  night 

Swallows  bring  luck,  and  are  respected. 

Pigeons  bring  ill-luck  and  dearth ;  any  one  who  eats  nothing 
but  pigeons  for  a  fortnight  will  die.  [Pigeons  are  also  unlucky  in 
Calymnos.— W.  R.  P.] 

When  a  hen  crows  like  a  cock  it  is  an  omen  of  death ;  its  head 
must  be  cut  ofi*  with  a  chopper  on  the  threshold  Avtinr/^M,  i.e. 
striking  it  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.     The  fowl  is  eaten. 

The  howling  of  a  dog  is  a  death-omen. 

When  the  ^irXca  (migratory  birds)  pair  in  autumn,  girls  say  to 
them  : 

HxXin  fwv  KarawXta  fiov 
lipave  rr^y  irXarav  fiov 
biae  KOfiTov  rac  OecXcaK 
trrov  rtrovXXiov  ^ov  n^v  fiepiar, 

**  My  aplia,  my  kataplia. 
Dry  my  washing-stone, 
Tie  a  knot  and  an  end  knot, 
In  my  bmid  of  hair." 
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The  seal  is  regarded  as  tinclcan* 

The  o^caf,  a  large  snake  which  lives  near  house!^  wis  formerly 
looked  on  [as  in  Lesbos,  \V.R,r*]  as  the  guardian  of  the  house. 
It  is  not  killed  nor  persecuted  much,  as  other  snakes  are. 

The  colour  of  an  animal  seen  in  a  dream  decides  whether  the 
omen  is  good  or  bad.  Black  dogs  or  pigs  seen  about  midnight 
or  before  cockcrow  are  regarded  as  demons  or  vampires  ;  any 
one  who  sees  them  leaves  his  boots  outside  the  threshold  till 
dawn  to  prevent  the  ghosts  entering  the  house,  (The  x'^Xttivrpi^^a^ 
a  terrible  apparition,  was  believed  to  traverse  the  town  after 
midnight,  howling  savagely  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
pigs  grunting  loudly.  She  disappeared,  like  other  ghosts,  at 
cockcrow). 

The  yaf^avTapfi%  (spider—  literally  weaver)  must  not  be  killed. 
A  man  was  once  unjustly  pursued  and  hid  himself  in  a  cellar; 
over  the  door  a  spider  spun  its  web  and  saved  the  man. 

2.  To  protect  children  from  the  evil  eye,  they  hang  on  them 
the  largest  claw  of  the  crab,  known  as  C^pflhi  or  left. 

The  flesh  of  the  tortoise  and  blood  of  the  turtle  give  strength* 

A  little  bone  of  a  bat  brings  luck. 

When  a  man  suffers  from  night-blindness  they  say  he  has 
o^vi^o(TKovTOfp\tav  (chicken -blindness).  He  must  eat  the  head  of 
a  black  she-goat  roasted  and  wash  his  eyes  in  the  morning  in  the 
chickens'  water-dish. 

Those  suffering  from  stone  drink  the  stone  from  the  gall* 
bladder  of  an  ox. 

Those  who  have  a  wound  let  a  dog  lick  it 

Those  who  suffer  from  heart -disease  should  eat  the  hoirt  of  a 
live  pigeon. 

They  pound  the  frog  in  a  mortar  in  spring  and  apply  it  to 
a  hand  which  Kav€i  fiova^n  ^^^  (suffers  without  having  been 
injured). 

The  fat  of  a  kind  of  vulture  and  of  the  /la^^^  oft^iQu  is  used 
against  rheumatism  and  colds. 

The  hair  of  the  dog  which  has  bitten  a  m.in  is  used  to  cure  the 
bite.  The  hair  must  be  removed  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
skin  ;  the  dog  cures  the  wound  so  caused  by  licking  it  There- 
fore they  say  ironically  to  some  one  who  has  been  ill-used  \yf  a  bad 
man,  "  Cut  a  hair  off  him." 

To  cure  a  person  in  danger  of  being  choked  by  a  bone  they 
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hold  the  muzzle  of  a  puppy  not  yet  weaned  to  his  mouth,  and  it 
breath  helps  him  to  swallow  it.  For  a  fish-bone  they  use  a  cat 
[Also  in  Cos  and  Calymnos. — W.  R.  P.] 

With  the  prickle  on  the  back  of  the  ^fxirac^a  (a  sea-fish)  the] 
prick  those  suffering  from  toothache. 

To  cure  a  bruise,  a  person  is  put  naked  in  a  warm  sheepskin. 

3.  At  Easter  they  make  KovWovpia  (a  cake)  in  the  shape  o 
snakes ;  in  his  mouth  they  put  a  red  egg  and  peppercorns  o 
cloves  for  the  eyes. 

On  the  avyoic<5XXaf,  large  twisted  Easter  coXXovpca,  they  pu 
little  birds  made  of  the  same  dough. 

4.  After  the  funeral  salt  fish,  bread,  and  wine  are  served  to  th< 
grave-diggers ;  meat  was  formerly  forbidden  at  the  fiaKopiai  (th< 
ancient  weplhetxya^  the  feast  given  to  the  relations  and  friend 
of  the  deceased. 

5.  Skulls  of  animals  are  put  in  the  garden  as  scarecrows.  Th< 
horns  of  stags  or  oxen  are  sometimes  seen  over  the  doors  o 
houses. 


II.  From  Aidin,  Turkey.    Collected  by  Mr.  J.  Kletropoulos. 

The  vulture  (kartdl)  is  not  killed  by  Turks ;  the  swallon 
crane,  large  snake  are  also  respected;  so  is  the  kaplan^  o 
panther  of  West  Asia  Minor.  It  is  regarded  as  the  king  o 
beasts;  whoever  kills  one  is  imprisoned  for  twenty-four  hour 
and  then  rewarded. 

The  camel  is  only  killed  and  eaten  on  solemn  occasions  in  Asi 
Minor. 

The  partridge  is  killed  because  it  once  betrayed  the  prophet 
its  legs  are  red  because  they  were  dipped  in  the  blood  of  Hassan 
Husein. 

The  pig  is  not  called  tomuz^  but  hinur^  "  demon."  Greek 
call  the  wild  pig  ^ovyrtpiv  (i.e,  ^w^dtipoy)  instead  of  its  prope 
name. 

The  dog  is  often  called  ke/p  (scurfy)  instead  of  kioieJk^  its  prope 
name. 

[At  weddings  in  Aidin  a  pigeon  is  eaten  by  the  bride  am 
bridegroom.— W.  R.  P.] 
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III.  From  Sieradz,  Poland.    Collected  by  M.  I.  de  Piatkowska . 

A  goat  is  kept  for  luck.  A  wolf,  crow,  pigeon,  or  magpie  in 
he  house  bring  ill-luck. 

A  stork  seen  for  the  first  time  in  flight  is  lucky,  on  the  ground 
unlucky. 

Inhere  will  be  a  good  millet  year  if  many  cockchafers  are  seen. 

Earth  taken  from  the  ground  on  which  wild  geese  have  rested, 
and  put  under  a  tame  goose  when  it  is  sitting,  will  ensure  a  good 
brood. 

When  you  see  the  swallow  for  the  first  time  in  spring,  you  must 
sit  down ;  this  prevents  sore  feet  in  summer. 

The  first  butterfly  should  be  caught  to  ensure  riches;  you 
should  turn  your  money  when  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  the  frog,  or 
the  stork  for  the  first  time. 

The  swallow,  nightingale,  lark,  stork,  and  owl  are  not  killed, 
nor  their  nests  touched.  Bees  and  ants  are  also  spared,  and  the 
word  used  for  *'  die ''  is  the  same  for  them  as  for  human  beings. 
The  spider  is  not  killed.     Sparrows  are  killed  with  whips. 

At  Christmas  and  during  the  Carnival,  young  men  disguise 
themselves  as  animals — bear,  horse,  or  monkey — and  g6  round 
the  village.     They  also  appear  at  weddings  disguised  as  bears. 

Owl-feathers  burnt  in  charcoal  are  good  for  fumigating 
rheumatic  limbs  ;  the  flesh  of  the  owl  is  also  good  for  rheumatic 
patients ;  so  is  that  of  the  stork,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  kiU  it 

A  tree-frog  held  in  the  hand  cures  excessive  perspiration. 

To  cure  consumption  you  should  eat  the  flesh  of  a  cat  and 
wear  its  skin  on  your  chest. 

Cataract  is  called  ''hen-blindness";  to  cure  it,  take  a  black 
cock,  hold  it  in  a  riddle,  make  it  look  at  the  setting  sun,  and  look 
at  the  sun  yourself ;  then  throw  the  cock  on  the  ground,  jump  on 
the  top  of  a  hedge,  and  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock  three  times. 

On  the  eve  of  St  Andrew,  girls  who  wish  to  get  married  take  a 
black  cat  and  hold  it  over  the  fire ;  then  they  throw  barley  on  the 
fire  and  say :  **  Barley,  bum ;  cat,  mew ;  and  let  my  dear  one 
come."  To  divine  which  will  be  married  first,  girls  put  bread 
before  a  dog  and  see  which  piece  it  eats  first. 

Clay  whistles  are  made  in  the  shape  of  cocks,  dogs,  and  pigs. 

The  souls  of  the  drowned  take  the  form  of  a  horse  or  dog. 
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Witches  appear  as  frogs,  wild  geese,  black  cats,  and  crows. 

The  bear  was  once  a  human  being ;  he  frightened  Christ  by 
his  growling,  and  received  his  present  form.  The  cuckoo  was 
formerly  a  girl ;  she  disturbed  Christ  by  crying  "  cuckoo "  and 
was  turned  into  a  bird.  The  cuckoo  becomes  a  hawk  in  winter. 
The  swallow  was  once  a  girl  who  was  made  captive  by  the  Tartars ; 
she  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  country  and  was  changed 
into  a  bird. 

The  stork  brings  children  out  of  a  well  (?  spring). 

A  woman  was  once  carried  off  by  a  bear  and  produced  two 
young  bear-cubs. 

Cocks,  owls,  and  stags'  heads  made  of  wood  are  found  on  the 
houses.  Eagles,  owls,  and  hawks  are  killed  and  nailed  to  the 
front  of  the  house. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 


Vine-grafting  in  Southern  France. 

My  authority  for  the  following  is  Madame  Gasquet,  wife  of  Mon- 
sieur Joachim  Gasquet  of  Aix-en-Provence,  formerly  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Girard  of  Saint-Remy-de-Provence.  She  is  a  singularly 
intelligent  woman,  and  possessed  of  a  retentive  and  accurate 
memory.  She  is  (I  may  also  mention)  a  beautiful  woman,  tall 
and  well  formed,  and  as  a  girl  had  a  remarkably  pure  and  sweet 
expression  of  countenance.  In  April,  1894,  Mile.  Girard,  as  she 
then  was,  was  aged  about  nineteen,  and  was  staying  with  her 
foster-mother,  Liso  Gonfaut,  at  her  mas,  or  farm,  the  Mas  Pelissier, 
or  Viret.  It  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Alpilles,  a  chain  of  sharp,  peaked,  rugged,  low  mountains,  running 
eastward  from  the  Rhone  near  Tarascon.  Formerly  they  were 
well  wooded,  now  the  upper  part  is  almost  all  bare  rock,  but  the 
slopes  or  foothills  grow  almonds,  olives,  and  vines,  according  to 
the  altitude.  Mile.  Girard  told  me  of  the  vine-grafting  when  I 
first  met  her  in  the  autumn  of  1 894,  but  not  wishing  to  trust  to 
my  memory  only  I  i^Tote  to  her  last  autumn  (1899)  for  exact 
details,  and  in  reply  she  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  her 
at  the  time  to  her  fianck,  M.  Gasquet,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  passages : 
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Mile,  GirardtoM.  Gasquet^  12  Avril^  1894. 

"  J'etais  dans  les  environs  de  Romanin^  depuis  dijk  une  quina- 
aine  de  jours.  Je  m'itais  melie  le  plus  possible  k  la  vie  simple 
des  paysans.  Puerile  un  peu,  j'avais  voulu  errer  dans  les  mines 
vetue  de  blanc ;  une  vieille  robe  de  bure  blanche,  belle  de  Ugne, 
mes  cheveux  epandus,  un  inunense  b^ret  blanc,  me  composaient 
la  toilette  rev^e. 

*  Un  matin,  la  neblo  (Pabritu  (brumes  d'Avril)  'm'avait  forc<e 
d'errer  un  peu  k  I'aventure  sans  point  de  repaire  bien  distinct. 
Je  courrais  de  morne  en  mome,  tandis  que,  semblable  it  d'inor- 
roes  flocons  de  lumiere,  des  lambeaux  de  brouillard  trainaient 
partout.  Les  amandiers  k  perte  de  vue  s'^vaporaient  dans,  le 
soleil.  Je  m'^tais  eloign^e  beaucoup,  sans  doute,  car  d^jk  les 
terres  rositres  de  la  Vallongu^  ^taient  UL  Un  dernier  amandier 
gigantesque  terminait  le  sentier,  que  de  nouveaux  d^chements 
avaicnt  sacrifi^.  J'allais  r^lument  partir  it  travers  la  terre 
labour^e,  quand  des  aboiements  furieux  retentirent,  partis  d'un 
groupe  de  chenes-verts  oti  je  distinguais  vaguement  la  forme  de 
trois  hommes  couches.  *  Sounas  li  chin  ! '  ^  m*teriai-je.  Ob^is- 
sant,  les  chiens  retoumerent  pres  du  maitre,  qui,  imp^rieux,  les 
fit  s'etendre. 

**  II  y  avait  un  grand  vieillard  maigre,  k  barbe  blanche,  Tallure 
superbe  et  presque  th^trale,  tant  les  moindres  gestes  ^taient 
soignes  ;  un  homme  de  vingt-cinq  k  trente  aus,  nerveux,  et  k  Tair 
sombre,^  et  un  enfant  de  seize  ans.  Le  vieillard  me  salua  d'un 
large  geste  de  la  main,  et  me  dit  avec  un  inexprimable  melange 
de  fierte  et  d'emotion  : — 

*'  *  Je  suis  le  maitre  greffeur  des  30,000  pieds  de  vigne  qui  sont 
li.  Dans  mon  pays,*  pour  que  la  vigne  soit  prospere,  il  faut  que 
la  sort  conduise  la  fille  la  plus  saine,  la  meilleure,  et  la  plus  belle, 
de  la  commune.     Cette  fille  doit  greffer  le  plus  beau  pied  de 

'  The  ruins  of  a  castle  that  belonged  to  the  Seigneurs  of  Les  Baoz. — C  A.  J. 
'  '*  Call  oflf  the  d<4ri!" 

•  *'  Le  baile  [bailiff]  du  marquis  de  Pazzi,  propri^taire  des  vignes  et  de 
Knnunin.'— M.  G.  to  C.  A.  J.,  ID  Mars,  190a 

*  '*  II  ne  mc  fxir  la  pas  on  bon  Provencal,  mais  en  languedoden  de  Toulouse ; 
puis  en  fr annals,  (juand  il  devina  la  difficult^  que  j'avais  k  comprendre.  U 
>\xj.rima  ctjrrectcment  et  pomp>euscment." — M.  G.  to  C.  A.  J.,  lO  Mmis, 
19OU. 

O  3 
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chacun  des  cot^s  d'oii  peut  venir  le  malheur.  Du  midi  il  n'y  a 
rien  k  craindre,  c'est  le  soleil,  mais  de  ci  et  de  li,  c*est  le  phyl- 
loxera, le  mildieu,  la  mine  !  Jamais  dans  cette  valMe  perdue  je 
n'aurais  cm  rencontrer  la  vierge  qui  doit  donner  ses  vertus  ^  la 
vigne,  et  j'^tais  inquiet  tout  au  fond  de  moi.  Voudrez-vous, 
belle  enfant,  que  par  vous  la  r^colte  soit  abondante  le  vin  plus 
g^n^reux  ? ' " 

"  *  Je  veux  bien,  mais  je  ne  sais  pas.' " 
"  *  Qu'  i  cela  ne  tienne,  nous  allons  vous  montrer.' " 
"  La  le^on  fut  courte,  et  des  que  j'eus  compris,  nous  pardons, 
le  vieillard,  Tenfant,  et  moi,  car  *  Thomme  *  etait  parti  roarquer 
d'une  branche  de  romarin  fleuri  les  trois  plus  beaux  pieds  des 
trois  c6tis  i  preserver. 

"  Arriv&  pr^s  du  cep,  le  vieillard  ^tendait  gravement  sa  limou- 
sine ^  i  terre,  pour  m'y  faire  m'agenouiller,  et  je  greffais  le  pre- 
mier plant ;  puis,  1^-bas  au  versant  uba  dis  Aupiho^^  le  second. 
Au  troisi^me,  comme  je  penchais  un  peu  trop  la  t^te  pour  nouer 
d'aplomb  la  ligature,  mes  cheveux  glisserent.  Prompt  comme 
I'eclair,  Tenfant  arracha  la  branche  fleurie  marquant  le  cep,  et 
d'un  geste  adorable  maintint  mes  cheveux,  en  s'dcriant,  *  Anavon 
ioucaiaterro/'"^ 

"  Le  vieillard  me  dit  simplement,  *  Enfant^  vous  griimaci^  fugues 
urauso* "  * 

Mile.  Girard  inquired  some  time  later  how  the  vineyard  had 
fared,  and  heard  that  only  the  plants  she  grafted  had  flourished ; 
the  rest  were  not  dead,  but  had  failed  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  farmer. 

Madame  Gasguei  to  Mrs.  Janvier, 

"  Aix-en-Provence,  14  Decembre,  1899. 
"  Je  ne  sais  d'oii  peut  venir  cette  l^gende  adorable.  La  greffe 
des  vignes  am^ricaines  est  toute  r^cente,  et,  h^las !  le  peuple  a 
perdu  rhabitude  de  donner  un  sens  symbolique  k  ses  actes,  et  la 
vivante  po^sie  de  la  terre  vit  sur  son  pass^.  On  garde  bien  la 
tradition,  mais  on  ne  cr^  pas  de  nouveaux  mythes. 

*  A  striped  wrap,  a  sort  of  blanket. 

*  The  northern  slope  of  the  Alpilles. 

*  *'  It  was  going  to  touch  the  ground  ! ''  [Cf.  FM-Lore,  voL  zL,  p.  448, 
I.  24.— Ed.] 

*  *'  Child,  I  thank  you  ;  may  you  be  happy  I  *' 
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"  Dans  le  Lot-et-Garonne,  j'ai  etitendu  dire  ^  une  vieilk  femtoe 
tris  int^ressante  et  un  peu  ^orciere,  avec  laquelle  j*ai  causd  des 
joum^s,  que,  pour  grefier  les  vignes  autmrois  (alors  que  Ton 
grefiait  un  malaga  sur  d'anciens  pieds  fmngais^  de  m^me  pour  les 
p^ches  que  Ton  greffe  sur  des  arbres  sauvages),  une  jeune  fille 
pubh^e  (condition  absolue)  doit  greffer  le  prctnit^r  plant  de  chaque 
rang^e.  Dans  le  pays  I'usage  n'est  plus  observ^  et  quand  j'ai 
demand^  pourquoi  It  la  vieille  I^ijinisseto,  elle  n'a  su  que  me  dire 
*  Les  vieux  avaient  dit  qu'il  falhit  le  faire/  " 

Peirusseto  lived  near  Monerabeau,  in  that  comer  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne  which  is  between  the  departments  of 
Gers  and  Les  Landes  (ancient  Gascony).  Mme»  Casquet  visited 
the  district  in  November,  1899. 

Mr.  Femand  Lundgren  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  among  the 
Navajo  Indians  (North  America)  it  is  the  custom  that  the  first 
row  or  planting  of  maize  shall  be  done  by  young  girls.  This 
custom  is  falling  into  disuse,  but  at  one  time  it  was  considered 
absolutely  necessary. 

Catiiakike  a.  Janvier. 

March,  1900. 


Folktales  from  the  iEcEAN, 

(Continued  from  p,  97,) 

XVIIL  The  Woadadttr  Lad. 

(From  the  same  source  as  Nc*.  XIV*) 

There  was  a  poor  woman  who  had  one  only  son.  One  day 
she  found  she  had  no  meal  to  make  Ijread,  but  her  boy  had  to  go 
and  cut  sticks  on  the  hill,  and  he  must  have  something  to  eat  to 
take  with  him.  She  made  him  a  cake  out  of  ashes  instead  of 
flour,  and  told  him,  "  Do  your  work  first  and  then  sit  down  and 
eat,"  for  she  was  afraid  he  would  get  angry  when  he  saw  the  black 
ashen  bread,  and  come  home  and  scold  her  and  cut  no  sticks* 
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Away  he  went  to  the  hill  and  cut  himself  a  big  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  then  sat  down  with  the  other  woodcutter  boys  to  eat  When  he 
untied  his  napkin  and  produced  his  black  bread,  the  other  boys 
laughed  at  him  and  bade  him  get  away,  and  he  sat  down  to  eat  by 
himself.  As  he  was  eating,  an  old  monk  appeared  and  b^ged  to 
share  his  meal.  '*  I  have  nothing  but  this  black  bread,"  said  the 
boy,  "  but  share  it  if  you  will."  Now  this  monk  was  Christ  him- 
self, and  he  had  gone  to  the  others  and  asked  for  food,  but  they 
had  laughed  at  him  and  chased  him  away.  He  sat  down  and 
they  began  to  eat,  and  lo,  the  ashen  cake  became  a  beautiful 
white  loaf,  and  as  they  ate,  it  never  diminished.  The  monk  rose  and 
took  his  leave,  and  blessed  the  bundle  of  sticks,  and  the  boy  tied 
the  white  loaf  in  his  napkin  and  put  the  bundle  of  sticks  on  his 
back  and  started  off  home,  and  the  bundle  seemed  no  heavier 
than  a  feather.  When  his  mother  noticed  the  napkin  and  saw  the 
white  loaf,  she  asked  him  how  he  came  by  it,  and  he  told  her  all 
that  had  befallen  him.  She  gave  him  some  incense,  and  bade  him 
return  next  day  to  the  same  place  to  cut  sticks,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  work,  to  bum  the  incense.  So  he  did,  and  the  old 
monk  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him.  "  I 
want  nothing  at  all,"  said  the  boy ;  but  the  monk  said,  "  You  may 
have  anything  you  want ;  you  have  just  got  to  ask  for  it  and  it  will 
be  yours."  The  boy  began  to  trudge  home  with  his  bundle,  and  as 
he  went  he  all  of  a  sudden  said  to  himself,  "  Why  should  these 
sticks  ride  on  me,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ride  on  them  ?  "  Instantly 
he  found  himself  mounted  on  the  faggot  and  rode  merrily  home. 
On  his  way  he  had  to  pass  the  king's  palace,  and  the  princess  was 
standing  on  the  balcony.  When  she  saw  the  bumpkin  riding  on 
the  faggot  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"Laugh  away,  but  may  you  grow  with  child." ^  Sure  enough 
after  a  few  months  the  princess  found  herself  pregnant ;  and  one 
month  passed,  and  another,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy. 

The  king  was  deeply  troubled,  and  questioned  her  again  and 
again  as  to  the  father  of  the  child,  but  she  persisted  in  saying  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  it.  Then  the  king  said,  "  We  will  do  this  :  I 
will  give  the  child  an  apple,  and  I  will  send  and  summon  all  my 
male  subjects  to  pass  before  the  palace  window,  and  whomsoever 
he  hits  with  the  apple  is  his  father."     For  three  days  the  procla- 

'  The  same  incident  occurs  in  00c  of  the  stories  in  Basiled  Pcntamcront. 
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mation  was  made,  and  all  the  men  of  the  kingdom  passed  under. 
Only  the  old  woman's  son  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  going  ?  ^ 
and  stayed  at  home.  The  baby  threw  the  apple  at  no  one,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  keep  it,  and  one  day  the  boy  chanced  to  pass 
by  and  the  baby  threw  the  apple  at  him  and  hit  him. 

They  ran  and  told  the  king,  and  when  he  saw  this  ragged  boy, 
he  called  his  daughter  and  asked  her  what  she  knew  of  him.  She 
said,  *'  Nothing  at  all ; "  but  her  father  would  not  believe  her,  and 
had  a  box  made  into  which  he  put  his  daughter,  the  boy,  and  the 
baby,  and  cast  them  adrifl  on  the  sea. 

As  they  sat  shut  up  in  the  box,  the  princess  b^;an  to  cry,  and 
said  to  the  boy,  "  Speak  to  me."  He  said,  "  I  won't  I  don't 
know  anything  about  you,  and  you  have  got  me  into  a  pretty 
scrape/'  But  she  and  the  baby  cried  so  much  that  he  was 
softened,  and  said,  "  Do  you  want  to  get  out  of  this  box  ?  "  «« How 
is  that  possible?"  said  the  princess;  "  here  we  are  on  the  sea,  and 
who  can  save  us  ?  "  "  If  you  want  to  get  out,  we  will  get  out," 
said  the  boy,  and  wished  the  box  to  be  landed  on  a  desert  island 
opposite  the  city  and  there  to  open.  His  wish  was  performed, 
and  they  found  themselves  on  the  shore.  "  But  what  are  we  to  do 
here,"  said  the  princess,  "without  house,  or  food,  or  water?" 
"  Trust  me  to  make  you  comfortable ; "  and  he  wished  for  a  great 
fwlace  with  male  and  female  servants,  and  beds  and  everything, 
and  as  he  wished,  it  arose.  Next  morning  the  king's  servants 
( anie  running  to  tell  him,  "  There  is  a  great  palace  bigger  than 
yours  on  the  island,"  and  the  king  got  up  and  looked,  and  said, 
*'  I  must  go  over  and  see  what  all  this  means ;"  and  he  ordered  his 
boat  to  be  got  ready,  and  started  in  state  to  visit  his  new  neigh- 
hour.  The  old  woman's  son,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  came 
down  and  received  him  courteously.  The  king  said,  "  May  I  ask 
if  you  are  married  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  you  must  excuse 
the  absence  of  my  wife.  She  has  just  had  a  baby ;  and  if  your 
majesty  would  come  next  Sunday  and  stand  sponsor  to  it,  I  should 
U'  greatly  honoured."  The  king  consented,  and  they  sat  and 
talked.  When  the  king  was  about  to  leave,  the  prince  (for  now 
the  bumpkin  has  turned  into  a  prince)  said  to  him,  "Why  did 
your  majesty  come  here  by  sea  and  not  on  dry  land?"  The 
king  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  this  question,  but  concealed  his 
embarrassment  and  said,  "  We  were  just  taking  a  little  trip  in  our 
boats,  and  we  happened  to  pass  here  and  thought  we  would  call 
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upon  you."  *'  But  you  may  as  well  go  back  by  land,"  said  the 
prince,  and  he  wished  for  a  bridge  and  a  carpet  on  it  stretching  to 
the  king's  palace  door. 

The  king  went  back  across  the  bridge  to  his  palace,  and  that 
night  he  told  his  wife  all  that  had  happened,  and  said  he  was 
puzzled.  On  Sunday  he  took  his  councillors  with  him  and  re- 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  came  to  baptise  the  prince's  son  as  he  had 
promised.  "  Is  the  baptism  to  be  at  once  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No,  we 
will  dine  first,"  said  the  prince,  and  led  the  king  to  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  where  the  table  was  furnished  with  a  splendid  service  of 
gold  plate.  After  dinner  the  prince  wished  all  the  gold  spoons 
and  forks  and  cups  to  go  into  the  king's  bosom,  and  they  did  so. 
When  the  servants  came  to  clear  away,  they  said,  "  All  the  plate 
is  missing."  The  councillors  were  loud  in  their  assurances  that 
they  had  taken  nothing,  and  the  prince  said  :  "This  is  awkward; 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  search  my  guests,  and  of  course 
I  will  begin  with  yourself."  The  king  readily  consented,  and  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  king's  shirt  the  prince  pulled  his  whole  service 
of  gold  plate.  The  king  was  not  a  little  crestfallen,  but  the 
prince  said,  "You  have  never  seen  these  cups  and  spoons,  yet 
they  are  in  your  bosom.  I  never  touched  your  daughter,  yet  she 
conceived,  and  for  this  you  put  us  in  a  box  and  sent  us  to  be 
drowned." 

The  king  recognised  his  fault,  and  the  poor  old  woman's  son 
was  married  to  the  princess. 


XIX.     The  Three  Sisters.     (Cassabd.) 

There  were  three  girls  sitting  spinning  with  their  mother,  and 
they  agreed  that  whosesoever  thread  broke  first  they  should  kill  and 
eat  Their  mother's  thread  broke,  but  they  said,  "  Let  us  spare 
her  for  having  carried  us  in  her  womb,"  and  went  on  spinning. 
When  the  mother's  thread  broke  a  second  time,  they  said,  "  Let 
us  spare  her  for  having  suckled  us  from  her  breast."  But  when 
the  mother's  thread  broke  a  third  time,  she  had  to  be  killed.  The 
two  eldest  killed  her,  cut  her  up,  cooked  her,  and  eat  well  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  youngest  would  not  join  them,  and  when  they  had 
finished  she  collected  the  bones  and  put  them  in  a  large  earthen- 
ware jar.     Every  day  for  forty  days  she  incensed  them.     After 
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forty  days  she  went  to  the  jar  and  found  within  it  three  dresses 
(one,  the  plain  with  its  flowers ;  another,  the  sea  with  Us  fish ;  and 
the  third,  the  heaven  with  its  stars),  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  slippers 
and  a  splendid  horse.  On  Sunday  she  put  on  the  first  dress  and 
went  to  church.  There  the  king's  son  saw  her  and  fell  in  love 
with  her,  but  she  ran  away  before  he  could  catch  her  and  speak  to 
her.  So  it  was  the  next  Sunday,  when  wearing  the  second  dress 
she  came  to  church  again.  On  the  third  Sunday  she  put  on  the 
third  dress.  As  she  was  returning  from  church  she  stopped  to 
let  her  horse  drink,  and  one  slipper  fell  into  the  drinking^ trough. 
The  prince,  who  was  folio ^nng  her,  stopped  his  horse  too,  and  it 
was  frightened  at  the  slipper,  and  would  not  drink.  So  he  saw 
the  slipper  and  knew  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  went  round  to  all 
the  houses  in  the  town  trying  to  fit  it.  The  eldest  sister  had  put 
the  youngest  under  a  basket,  and  on  this  the  prince  sat  down  to 
try  the  slipper  on.  It  would  not  tit  them,  and  he  asked  them  if 
they  had  no  other  sister.  They  said,  "  No,"  but  the  youngest  took 
a  pin  from  her  hair  and  pricked  him  with  it,  and  so  he  lifted  up 
the  basket  to  see  what  was  under  it.^ 

When  it  was  hfted,  the  eldest  sister  said,  *'She  is  a  poor  outcast, 
our  servant,  whom  we  put  there  that  you  might  not  see  her/'  But 
the  slipper  fitted  her,  and  the  prince  recognised  her,  and  they  were 
married.* 

XX.   The  Ring.     (Mytilene). 

There  was  once  a  poor  boy  who  found  a  ring  lying  in  the  roadi 
and  took  it  home  to  his  mother,  and  she  said,  ''  What  is  the  use 
of  that  ring?  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  at  least  a  piece  of  money" 
But  the  boy  said,  "  Let  us  keep  it  and  see  what  luck  it  brings  us," 
and  he  put  it  on  his  finger  and  wore  it  He  called  on  the  ting 
one  day,  "  My  ring,  my  little  ring,  now  1  want  to  see  you;'*  and 
forty  ogres  presented  themselves  and  did  all  his  behests,  and  he 

'  The  same  incident  occtm  10  a  Cindcrclk  »to^  in  Mis&  W«rdrop'i 
Gtorgian  Folk-talcs. 

'  Calymnos  i*ariants. — The  mother,  bdbfe  iK«  b  klUed,  tdb  the  dltugbtet 
lo  collect  her  bones,  &c. 

The  slipper  is  dropped  on  tlw  fOAfi 

The  incident  of  the  horse  drinking  to  the  Camaibi  vcriion  »ectt)s  lo  comg 
from  the  same  narrator*s  Atf  uim^&* 
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became  as  rich  as  he  wanted  by  calling  on  the  ring.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  sent  his  mother  to  the  king  and  asked  for  a  measure 
to  measure  his  money  with ;  and  the  king  lent  his  measure,  and 
was  very  much  astonished  when  it  was  returned  to  him  with  a 
large  gold  coin  in  it,  and  asked,  "Who  is  your  son  that  he 
measures  his  money  in  a  measure  ? "  "  He  is  richer  than  you," 
said  the  mother.  Next  time  the  young  man  sent  his  mother  to 
ask  for  a  still  bigger  measure,  and  this,  too,  was  sent  back  with  a 
coin  in  it.  Next  time  he  sent  her  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  the 
king's  daughter.  The  king  said,  "  If  your  son  wants  my  daughter, 
he  must  make  this  hill  near  my  palace  flat,  and  plant  trees  on  it,  and 
after  forty-one  days  I  must  eat  their  fruit"  The  young  man  said, 
"  My  ring,  my  little  ring,  now  I  want  to  see  you,"  and  there  were  the 
forty  ogres,  and  they  went  to  work  with  such  a  will  that  next  morning 
the  mountain  was  level,  and  planted,  and  after  forty-one  days 
the  fruit  was  ready  for  the  king  to  eat  '*  Now,"  said  the  king  to 
the  woman,  "  I  want  your  son  to  make  this  other  hill  before  my 
palace  flat,  and  to  bring  the  sea  to  my  palace-door,  and  make  a 
beautiful  garden  at  the  seaside."  Next  morning  it  was  done ;  but 
the  king  still  demanded  that  his  daughter's  suitor  should  separate 
the  corn  in  his  bams  from  the  grist  and  stones,  and  make 
separate  heaps  of  each.  When  this  task  had  been  performed  the 
king  yielded,  and  the  marriage  took  place,  and  the  brid^oom 
brought  his  bride  such  dresses  and  jewels  as  she  had  never  seen 
in  her  life. 

Now  there  was  a  Jew  who  knew  the  young  man  had  that  ring, 
and  he  went  and  bought  a  lot  of  beautiful  diamond  rings,  and 
went  about  the  town  crying,  "  Rings,  rings  to  sell."  As  he  passed 
the  palace  the  princess  saw  the  rings.  Her  husband  was  asleep ; 
so,  taking  his  off  his  finger,  she  exchanged  it  for  one  from  the 
Jew's  basket. 

As  soon  as  the  Jew  had  the  ring,  he  called  on  it  and  wished 
that  the  palace  and  the  princess  and  himself  should  be  out  at  sea, 
and  that  her  husband  should  find  himself  in  the  street  in  his 
drawers.  This  was  done  in  a  minute,  and  when  the  young  man 
found  himself  in  this  plight,  and  his  ring  and  his  wife  and  all 
gone,  he  ran  off  to  drown  himself  in  the  sea ;  but  once  he  had 
seen  a  man  taking  a  dog  and  cat  down  to  the  sea  to  drown  them, 
and  he  had  asked  him  why  he  was  going  to  do  so.  "lliey  are 
bad  beasts,"  said  the  man,  "  and  do  us  damage."    "  Don't  drown 
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them,"  said  he,  *'  1  will  give  you  100  piastres  and  take  them  hoine 
with  me,"  and  he  had  done  so  and  taken  care  of  them ;  and  now 
the  dog  and  cat  came  to  hira,  and  the  dog  said,  "  Don't  drown 
yourself;  let  us  go  and  look  for  the  ring  j "  and  the  prince  let  them 
try.  So  the  dog  took  the  cat  on  his  back  and  swam  over  to 
the  palace,  and  sent  the  cat  up  to  do  her  best  to  get  the  ring. 
The  Jew  was  so  afraid  of  losing  the  ring  that  he  kept  it  always 
under  his  tongue^  The  cat  caught  a  mouse  in  the  palace  and 
said,  "  I  will  eat  you,"  **  Please  don't ;  what  will  you  gain  by 
eating  me  ?  "  said  the  mouse.  "  I  will  spare  you,"  said  the  cat, 
"  if  you  will  go  and  dip  your  tail  in  oil  and  then  put  it  in  the 
Jew's  nose  when  he  is  asleep,"  This  the  mouse  did,  and  the 
Jew  sneezed  violently  and  out  dropped  the  ring.  The  cat  was 
ready  and  grabbed  it,  and  rushed  out  of  the  palace  and  on  to  the 
dog's  back,  and  they  started  for  the  land.  As  they  were  crossing 
the  dog  said,  "Give  me  the  ring.  I  am  afraid  you  will  run  off 
when  we  get  to  land  and  give  it  to  our  master  and  get  all  the 
reward."  The  cat  said,  **  No,  I  won't,"  But  the  dog  insisted,  and 
said  he  would  put  her  off  his  back  if  she  didn't  As  she  was 
trying  to  transfer  the  ring  from  her  own  mouth  to  his,  it  dropped 
into  the  sea.  They  came  and  told  their  master  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  said,  *'  Now  I  unU  drown  myself,*'  But  the  cat 
said,  "  Wait  a  bit,  who  knows^  a  fish  may  have  swallowed  the  ring 
and  may  be  caught,  and  we  may  find  it^'  Sure  enough  it  was  so. 
That  very  day  some  fishermen  caught  this  fish  amongst  others  and 
cleaned  it,  and  threw  its  entrails  on  the  beach,  and  the  cat  went 
to  eat  them,  and  found  the  ring,  and  brought  it  to  her  master. 

Then  he  wishrd  the  palace  back  in  its  place,  and  his  wife  and 
the  Jew  in  it.  He  took  the  Jew  and  tied  him  on  a  wild  horse 
with  a  sack  of  walnuts*  and  he  was  knocked  to  bits ;  and  the 
princess  and  her  husband  lived  happily  ever  afterwards* 

XXI,  Kj^ra  Fhrau.     (Cassabd.) 

There  was  a  certain  queen  who  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  princess  was  very  beautiful  j  when  she  combed 
her  hair  pearls  full  from  it^  and  flowers  from  her  lips  when  she 
laughed,  but  when  she  cried  it  thundered  and  rained  The  queen 
lay  dying,  and  called  her  son  to  her,  and  bade  him  never  leave  his 
sister  alone  to  grow  sad  and  cry  and  bring  storms  of  rain,  but  be 
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must  always  remain  with  her.  For  some  months  after  their 
mother's  death  the  prince  did  as  she  had  commanded,  but  one  day 
he  said,  "  I  must  go  out  and  look  after  my  servants,  who  are 
storing  the  com  in  my  granary."  "  Go  "  said  the  princess.  When 
he  was  gone  an  old  b^gar  woman  carrying  a  distaff  came  to  the 
palace  and  sought  alms.  The  princess  called  her  in  and  gave  her 
coffee  and  bread  and  a  new  dress,  and  the  old  wonuui  sat  spinning 
and  chatting  for  a  time  and  then  went  away.  Next  day  the 
prince  went  out  again,  and  again  came  the  old  woman  and  sat 
spinning  and  talking  with  the  princess.  "  Why, "  she  said,  "  should 
such  a  pretty  girl  as  you,  and  a  princess  too,  sit  here  alone?  It  is 
surely  time  for  you  to  look  out  for  a  husband ;  "  and  more  words 
of  like  effect ;  so  that  when  she  had  gone  away  the  princess  grew 
melancholy  and  b^an  to  cry.  All  at  once  it  began  to  thunder 
and  lighten  and  rain,  and  the  prince  ran  home  to  see  what  had 
happened.  His  sister  (her  name  by-the-bye  was  Kyra  Florou), 
told  him,  and  he  bade  her,  should  the  old  woman  return,  ask  her  if 
she  had  said  this  thing  of  her  own  accord,  or  if  someone  had  sent 
her  to  say  it.  So  next  day,  when  the  old  woman  began  again, 
"  Ah,  you  will  never  be  happy,  my  child,  until  you  find  a  hand- 
some young  man  for  a  husband,"  Kyra  Florou  asked  her,  "  Tell 
me,  didn't  some  one  send  you  to  say  this  to  me  ?  "  "  No,"  said 
the  old  woman,  "  but  I  know  it  is  your  Kismet  to  wed  the  King 
of  Rhodope's  son." 

When  the  princess  told  her  brother,  he  started  off  to  find  the 
King  of  Rhodope,  and  offer  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  King's 
son.  He  journeyed  on  and  on,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  met  a 
monk,  who  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  '*  To  find  the  King 
of  Rhodope,"  said  the  prince.  "  It  is  a  far  road  and  perilous," 
said  the  monk  ;  "  but  I  will  guide  you."  After  many  days'  travel 
they  came  to  a  plain  full  of  horses  and  flocks  and  herds  grazing. 
"  Whose  are  these  ?  "  asked  the  prince.  "  The  King  of  Rhodope's," 
answered  the  monk.  "  Here  I  must  leave  you,  you  must  go  on 
alone  and  do  as  I  bid  you.  When  you  come  to  the  palace  you 
will  see  it  has  three  gates,  and  each  gate  is  guarded  by  a  beast 
You  must  catch  a  horse  and  three  sheep  from  those  you  see  feed- 
ing on  the  plain,  hang  the  sheep  on  the  horse,  mount  it,  and  ride 
on.  When  you  come  to  the  first  gate,  throw  the  beast  a  sheep 
and  ride  quickly  through,  and  so  do  at  the  second  and  third  gates. 
In  the  doorway  of  the  king's  presence-chamber  is  a  sword  which 
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keeps  descending  and  ascending.  You  will  say  as  it  rises,  '  Steady, 
sword,  now  I  want  to  pass,'  and  you  will  rush  through  before  it 
falls.  Then  the  king's  servants  will  call  out  that  a  stranger  has 
entered,  and  the  king  will  ask  you  forty  times  who  you  are  and 
what  you  want,  but  never  a  word  must  you  answer.  Then  the 
king  will  say,  "Tell  me  your  trouble,  and  you  may  abide  here 
with  me  in  safety,'  and  then  you  may  speak  and  tell  him  your 
mission." 

It  all  fell  out  as  the  monk  had  said,  and  the  prince  told  the 
king  that  he  was  come  to  offer  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  Prince 
of  Rhodope.  "  Would  you  know  your  sister  if  you  saw  her  ?  "  said 
the  king.  "  Of  course  I  would ;"  said  the  prince  and  the  king  led 
him  into  a  room  all  hung  with  portraits  of  maidens,  but  his  sister's 
was  not  among  them.  They  passed  into  thirty-nine  other  rooms 
full  of  the  pictures  of  all  the  girls  in  the  world,  and  in  the  last  picture 
of  the  fortieth  room  the  prince  recognised  his  sister.  "If 
that  is  your  sister,"  said  the  king,  "  then  she  is  my  son's  destined 
wife.  I  will  give  you  ships  to  go  and  fetch  her."  "  I  am  afraid," 
said  the  prince,  "  because  my  sister,  when  she  goes  to  sea,  turns 
into  an  eel,  and  takes  to  the  water."  "  I  will  make  you  a  glass 
box,"  said  the  king,  "  and  into  that  you  must  put  your  sister,  and 
set  a  woman  to  watch  her  during  the  journey."  So  all  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  prince  sailed  to  his  home  and  bade  his  sister  make 
ready  to  return  with  him.  One  day,  a  little  before  they  were  to 
sail,  the  old  woman  came  to  the  princess  and  begged  to  come  too, 
"  You  have  no  mother  or  grandmother,"  she  said ;  "  take  me,  and 
call  me  granny."  Kyra  Florou  obtained  her  brother's  consent  to 
this.  Now  the  old  woman  had  a  daughter  who  was  blear-eyed  and 
very  ugly,  and  next  day  she  came  and  begged  the  princess  to  take  her 
daughter  too-"  "You  will  tell  them  she  is  your  cousin,"  said  she, 
and  the  prince  and  princess  agreed  to  this  too.  The  princess  was 
put  in  the  glass  box  and  the  old  woman  was  set  to  watch  her. 
As  they  were  nearing  the  coast  of  Rhodope,  while  everyone  slept 
the  old  woman  opened  the  glass  box,  and  out  slid  the  princess  and 
into  the  sea.  Then  the  old  woman  put  her  own  ugly  daughter  in 
the  box.  When  they  reached  the  city  the  king  and  his  son  and 
all  his  courtiers  came  down  to  receive  the  bride ;  but  when  instead 
of  the  beautiful  girl  he  expected,  the  blear-eyed  girl  was  presented 
to  the  king,  he  grew  very  wroth,  and  ordered  the  prince  to  be  loaded 
with  chains  and  put  in  prison.    The  Prince  of  Rhodope,  however. 
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had  to  marry  the  old  woman's  daughter,  as  he  had  given  his 
promise,  and  could  not  break  it  After  a  year  the  king  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  young  prince  in  prison,  and  when  one  day 
the  prince  begged  his  gaolers  to  take  him  to  the  king  and  then 
begged  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  and  walk  near  the  sea, 
the  king  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  gave  his  consent.  So  the 
prince  went  down  to  the  beach  and  began  weeping  and  calling  on 
his  sister,  and  cried  himself  to  sleep.  As  he  slept  the  eel  came  out 
of  the  sea  and  coiled  itself  round  his  neck.  When  he  awoke  and 
found  something  strangling  him,  he  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  up  the 
beach  trying  to  tear  it  off.  Then,  when  he  was  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  eel  spoke  and  said,  "  I  am  your  sister.  You 
must  kill  me  and  take  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  I  am  very 
good  to  eat,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  cook  me  for  his  table.  You 
will  cut  me  into  three  pieces  and  make  three  dishes,  plaki}  roast, 
and  boiled.  When  the  king  and  his  court  have  eaten  me,  you 
must  collect  my  bones  and  bury  them.  Then  a  rosebush  covered 
with  beautiful  rosebuds  will  come  up.  The  old  woman  will  ask 
the  king  to  have  it  cut  down,  and  when  this  is  done  take  care  of 
the  stem,  for  I  am  in  it."  The  prince  did  as  he  was  bidden.  The 
king,  his  vizier,  and  courtiers  entirely  finished  the  three  dbhes 
and  sucked  the  bones,  which  the  prince  collected  and  buried. 
Next  day  there  was  a  beautiful  rosebush  growing  inside  the 
palace.  As  the  king  stopped  to  admire  it,  one  of  the  branches 
waved  towards  him  and  scratched  him.  "  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the 
old  woman,  who  was  walking  with  the  king.  "  Are  we  going  to 
have  your  palace  made  into  a  thicket  where  you  can't  walk  without 
scratching  yourself?  Cut  the  nasty  thing  down  at  once,**  and  this 
was  done.  The  prince  secured  the  stem,  and  taking  it  with  him 
started  off  and  walked  until  he  came  to  a  monastery  where  lived  a 
monk  with  no  other  companion  than  a  cat.  He  asked  the  monk 
to  give  him  a  dish  of  soup.  **  I  have  nothing  to  make  it  of^"  said 
the  monk,  '*  and  no  wood  to  cook  it  with."  "  But  I,"  said  the 
prince,  "  have  meat,  and  rice,  and  firewood  too.  Give  me  an  axe 
and  a  room  to  myself,  and  I  will  prepare  it."  When  he  found 
himself  alone  he  took  the  rose-stem  and  struck  it  three  times  with 
the  axe,  and  out  of  it  stepped  his  sister  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
She  told  him,  **  You  must  ask  the  monk  to  give  you  a  room  which 
you  may  keep  closed,  and  there  I  will  stay,  and  you  must  ask  him 

'  A  stew. 
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for  a  comb."  When  she  had  the  comb,  she  combed  her  hair,  and  out 
fell  quantities  of  pearls.  These  she  bade  him  give  the  monk  to 
take  to  the  king,  and  the  king  gave  him  a  handsome  present  of 
money.  This  she  did  several  times,  and  then  bid  her  brother  tell 
the  monk  that  he  wished  to  rebuild  the  monastery.  He  was  to 
order  all  the  wood  and  stones  and  two  hundred  masons,  and  he 
was  also  to  get  her  an  embroidery-frame  and  silks  and  stuff.  All 
this  was  done,  and  in  a  month  the  monastery  was  magnificently 
restored.  " Now,"  said  Kyra  Florou,  "tell  the  monk  that  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  work  he  must  give  a  banquet,  and  invite  the 
king  and  court,  and  you  must  find  means  for  me  to  lay  the  table." 
The  king  and  his  vizier  and  courtiers  came  to  the  banquet 
and  each  had  a  beautiful  embroidered  napkin  set  before  him. 
The  vizier's  napkin  and  all  the  others  had  each  something  appro- 
priate worked  on  them.  But  when  the  king  unfolded  his,  he  saw  on 
it  the  portrait  of  Kyra  Florou.  Then  he  asked, "  Who  made  this  ?  " 
and  when  no  one  could  answer,  the  princess  came  out  of  her 
hiding-place  and  saluted  him.  So  he  took  her  home  with  him  and 
she  was  wedded  to  his  son.  The  wicked  old  woman  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  pieces  put  in  one  of  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  the  other 
of  which  was  filled  with  nuts  and  set  on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse, 
and  as  the  nuts  were  scattered,  so  were  the  fragments  of  the  old 
woman.  But  her  blear-eyed  daughter  was  sent  to  wash  the 
dishes  in  the  scullery. 

XXII.  Fox'skin.    (Cassabd.) 

There  were  three  princes  whom  the  king  their  father  bid  shoot 
their  arrows,  and  each  prince  was  to  take  a  wife  from  the  house 
on  which  his  arrow  fell.  The  first  prince's  arrow  alighted  on  the 
roof  of  the  Vizier's  house,  the  second  prince's  on  that  of  the 
Nadir's  house,  but  the  youngest  could  not  find  his  arrow  at  all. 
Coining  to  a  tower,  he  went  in,  and  found  an  old  woman,  who 
told  him  that  his  arrow  had  alighted  there,  and  that  he  was  to 
marr>-  her  daughter.  Her  daughter  was  a  fox.  They  were  married 
and  started  off  for  another  palace.  From  here  the  fox  sent  her 
husband  back  to  tell  her  brother  the  cat  to  bring  her  dresses. 
The  cat  obeyed,  but  when  he  brought  them  he  tore  the  bridegroom 
to  pieces.  The  old  woman,  who  was  a  witch,  put  him  together  and 
brought  him  to  life  again.    The  fox  took  off  her  skin  and  became 
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a  beautiful  girl  She  gave  the  skin  to  her  husband  and  begged 
him  never  to  bum  it,  for  if  he  did,  misfortune  would  befall  them. 
She  then  caused  in  one  night  a  splendid  palace  to  be  built  in  the 
sea  opposite  her  father-in-law's  house,  and  there  she  and  her  hus- 
band went  to  dwell.  The  king  was  angry  when  he  saw  the  palace, 
and  sent  to  ask  whose  it  was.  When  he  heard  it  was  his  son's, 
he  begged  him  to  bring  his  wife  and  introduce  her  at  court.  The 
prince  first  burnt  her  fox-skin.  As  they  were  dining  with  the  king, 
she  spilt  a  spoonful  of  pilaff  in  her  bosom  and  it  all  turned  into 
pearls.  Her  sisters-in-law  were  jealous  of  her,  but  she  charmed 
the  king  so  much  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and  wanted  to 
marry  her.  His  daughter-in-law  now  said  to  her  husband,  '*  Ah, 
why  did  you  burn  my  skin?"  and  they  started  off  together  to  escape. 
The  king  sent  after  them  an  old  woman,  who  was  a  witch.  The  girl 
turned  round  and  saw  a  black  cloud  following  them,  and  said 
to  her  husband.  "  You  must  become  a  cypress-tree,  and  I  a  bird 
sitting  singing  on  you,''  and  the  old  woman  passed  on.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  pair  resumed  their  form  and  continued  their  flight 
than  there  again  was  the  black  cloud  following  them.  "You 
must,"  said  the  girl,  "  become  the  sea,  and  I  a  sea-gull  swimming 
on  you,"  and  then  the  old  woman  passed  on  again.  When  the 
black  cloud  appeared  for  the  third  time,  the  girl  said,  "  You  must 
become  a  church  and  I  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
you ;"  and  so  they  escaped  from  the  old  woman,  and  came  to  a 
casde,  in  which,  however,  they  found  the  prince's  fiather,  who 
killed  his  son  and  took  his  daughter-in-law  to  wife. 

W.  R.  Paton. 

Cropping  Animals'  Ears. 

{Ante,  p.  97.) 

Among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Eskimo  "the  dogs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  at  deer-meat,  lest  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  deer  be 
offended  and  refuse  to  send  further  supplies.  If  by  some 
misfortune  the  dogs  get  at  the  meat,  a  piece  of  the  ofiending  dog's 
tail  is  cut  off,  or  his  ear  cropped."     i  iM  Ann.  Report  Bur,  Eikm^ 

P-  ^°'-  N.  W.  Thomas. 

Here  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  practice.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  by  the  request  of  a  section  of  the  Parthian  iioble% 
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Meherdates,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Raoie,  was  sent  to 
assume  the  crown*  He  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
reigning  King  (totansea,  and  Gotarzes  instead  of  killing  him  cut 
off  his  ears.  The  words  of  Tacitus  distinctly  injply  that  Gotarzes 
inflicted  this  punishtneni  on  him  as  a  trespasser:  **iUe  *non  pro- 
pinquum  neque  Arsacis  de  gente  sed  alienigenam  et  Romanum  * 
increpans,  auribus  decisis  vivere  jubet,  ostentui  clementiae  suae  et 
in  nos  dehonestamcnto."     (Tac,  Ann.  xii-,  14), 

Unless  one  had  these  words  of  Tacitus,  one  might  be  inclitied 
to  regard  the  mutilation  as  similar  in  motive  to  the  putting  out 
the  eyes  or  cutting  off  the  nose  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  so 
extensively  practised  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  :  viz.,  to  render  the 
claimant  unfit  to  be  king,  since  a  king  must  be  complete 
(oXdirXiypot),  like  a  priest.  1  daresay  both  notions  were  present 
to  the  mind  of  Gotarzes,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  humane  as 
he  could  be  under  the  circum stances. 

From  my  infancy  I  have  thought  that  when  Simon  Peter  in 
the  garden  of  ritthsemane  drew  a  sword  *'  and  smote  the  servant 
of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his  right  ear/'  as  narrated  in  all 
the  four  gospel St  he  made  a  bad  shot  at  the  man's  head  ;  but  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  he  caught  hold  of  the  man  by  the  head» 
and  cut  offhis  t^ar  purposely, 

\S\  R,  FxiOH. 
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Primitive  Orientation. 

{Ante,  p.  131.) 

When  in  Torres  Straits  with  the  Cambridge  Anthropological 
Expedition,  I  used  a  method  of  testing  acuteness  of  vision  in 
which  the  natives  had  to  place  a  letter  £  held  in  their  hands  in  a 
given  position.  In  the  island  of  Mabuiag,  definite  names  were 
given  to  different  positions  of  the  letter,  the  normal  position  being 
called  "paipakit"  and  the  reversed  position  "popakit"  These 
words  mean  "  windward  "  and  "  leeward  "  respectively,  and  the  £ 
was  said  to  be  windward  when  the  open  side  was  towards  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  south-east  trade  wind.  In  describing 
direction  and  locality,  the  terms  "windward"  and  "leeward" 
were  constantly  used  by  these  people,  and  also  by  various 
Melanesians  living  on  the  island. 

Cohn,*  who  used  the  Same  method  of  testing  acuteness  of 
vision  in  Heligoland,  had  a  similar  experience.  He  found  that 
the  fishermen  of  that  island  described  the  position  of  the  £  as 
north  and  south  in  place  of  right  and  left,  and  Cohn  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  them  to  give  up  the  habit  I  have 
recently  met  with  a  similar  custom  among  the  fellahin  of  Upper 
Egypt  In  testing  the  colour-vision  of  these  people,  I  used  a  box 
within  which  two  patches  of  light  could  be  seen.  A  native  had 
to  say  whether  the  right  or  left  patch  was  coloured.  Instead  of 
the  Arabic  words  for  right  and  left,  the  people  invariably  used  the 
terms  bal^ari  and  qubli  (the  local  pronunciation  of  ba^ri  and 
qebli).  These  words  are  those  commonly  used  in  the  colloquial 
Arabic  of  Egypt  for  north  and  south  respectively. 

Rink  ^  states  that  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland  use  the  same  words 
for  right  and  left  as  for  north  and  south. 

I  believe  that  the  custom  of  using  the  points  of  the  compass 

•  Deutsche  nudicin,  Wocfunsch,^  1 896,  s.  698. 

'^  Journal  of  the  AnthropologucU  Imtitute^  vol  xv.,  p.  244,  1886. 
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for  indicating  direction,  and  for  orientation  genemUy,  still  exists  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  An  interesting  indica- 
tion of  the  custom  is  to  be  found  in  Barriers  A  Window  in 
Thrums  (p.  26),  in  which  Hendfy  has  his  east-trous^r  pocket 
filled  with  dulse.  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne  informs  me  that  the  islanders 
of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  direct  by  compass  pointjj,  and  that 
the  same  custom  is  found  all  along  the  Irish  sea  Hne^  while  inland 
one  is  directed  by  right  and  left  or  by  pointing. 

In  several  languages  the  word  for  right  or  left  is  the  same  as  for 
one  of  the  cardinal  points.  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland  and  Professor 
Skeat  have  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Welsh  "  deheu  " 
means  both  "right"  and  "south/^  and  the  same  association  is  found 
in  the  Irish  "  deas "  (old  Irish,  dess).  Professor  Skeat  has  also 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Sanscrit  "dakshina  "  (related  to  Greek 
hilio%)  also  means  both  "  right  *'  and  **  aouth,*'  and  in  the  term 
"Deccan,"  applied  to  the  southern  part  of  Indiaj  we  have  the 
same  word.  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  both  the  vernacular  and  ceremonial  dialects  of  the  Java* 
nese,  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Sundanese,  in  the  ceremonial 
dialect  of  Bali,^  and  in  the  Patani  dialect  of  Malay,*  the  word 
"  Kidal "  used  for  south  is  certainly  connected  with  the  Malay 
word  "  Kidul,"  meaning  left  or  lefuhandcd  Crawford*  states  that 
the  Javanese  usually  employ  the  Sanscrit  terms  for  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  sense  of  beginning,  end,  right,  and  left. 

The  instances  which  I  have  given  arc  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  tendency  among  sa\^e  and  semi^ivilized  races  to 
orientate  by  means  of  the  cardinal  points  or  by  reference  to 
natural  features  (prevailing  winds),  and  that  this  custom  still  lingers 
in  many  parts  of  our  own  countr)'.  In  other  cases,  the  existence  of 
the  custom  in  an  earlier  stage  of  culture  seems  to  be  showQ  in 
language.  , 

It  is  probable  that  man's  primitive  orientation  was  by  means  of 
the  objects  around  him.  Nearly  all  races  have  an  idea  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  some  more  or  less  developed  form,  and  it  is 
probable  that  man  first  orientated  in  reference  la  these,  and  tliat 
orientation  in  reference  to  himself,  which  is  implied  in  the  ideas 
of  right  and  left,  came  later.     Riok*  bdieves  thai,  in  the  case  of 

'  Set  Crawford,  History  of  the  Indian  Ar^hiJHli^t  I  Sao,  vol  IJ.,  p.  la?. 

*  Ibid,  vol  ii.,  p.  loi. 

*  lifid.,  voL  i.,  p.  316. 

*  IjK.  (it. 
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the  Eskimo,  the  distinction  between  right  and  left  was  the  original 
method,  and  the  words  for  the  right  and  left  sides  came  to  signify 
at  the  same  time  "north"  and  "south,"  but  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  latter  were  original.  I  think  it  is  in  accordance  with 
what  one  knows  of  the  psychology  of  primitive  man  that  he  should 
have  originally  orientated  in  reference  to  his  surroundings  rather 
than  in  reference  to  himself. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  two  of  the  instances  which  I 
have  given  (Mabuiag  and  Heligoland)  are  derived  from  seafaring 
people,  and  that  Dr.  Browne  believes  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish, 
the  custom  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  members  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  could  give  any  information  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
custom  in  the  British  Isles  or  elsewhere,  especially  in  relation  to 
one  point  about  which  I  am  at  present  uncertain,  viz.,  whether 
the  association  between  a  given  point  of  the  compass  and  right  or 
left  is  a  fixed  one.  Most  of  my  informants  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  British  Isles  an  object  is  only  called  east  when  it  is 
actually  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  but  in 
Welsh  and  other  languages  there  must  have  gradually  come  about 
a  fixed  association  between  south  and  right,  and  it  is  possible  that 
one  may  find  a  similar  association  between  a  given  point  of  the 
compass  and  right  or  left  side  in  different  stages  of  fixity  and 
constancy.  The  use  of  such  an  expression  as  "  doing  her  hair 
east,"  which  I  have  been  informed  is  to  be  met  with  in  Perthshire, 
certainly  suggests  a  definite  association  of  such  a  kind. 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above.  Miss  Bume  has  called  my  atten' 
tion  to  references  to  the  custom  in  Dean  Ramsay's  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Scottish  Life  and  Character"  (22nd  Edition,  p.  179, 
1874).  One  of  the  instances  given  by  Ramsay  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  medicine  **  wadna  gang  wast."  Ramsay  states  that  in  this 
case  the  man  would  be  lying  with  his  feet  to  the  west  If  this 
statement  is  correct,  it  would  imply  that  the  term  "  wast "  was 
used  on  account  of  the  man's  position  at  the  moment  of  speaking. 
Mr.  P.  Redmond,  however,  informs  me  that  in  Ireland  "  west "  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense  as  in  the  sayings  "  the  inflammation  has  gone 
west  on  his  stomach,"  "  a  cold  has  gone  west  on  him." 
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HusBAi^D  AND  Wife  Stohv* 
(Vol.  3d.,  p^  375  ;  vol-  ^i'l  P-  lo'O 

This  story  recurs  in  Carnoy  and  Nicokides*  Traditions  popu- 
laires  de  PAsie  Mimure^  p.  173.  There  the  wife  is  always 
demanding  jewels  and  fine  clothing,  and  is  enticed  by  her  husband, 
when  his  patience  is  worn  out,  into  the  well^  under  pretence  that 
that  is  where  the  jewels  and  so  forth  are  to  be  found*  In  a 
Sicilian  story  given  by  Pit  re  (No.  54,  Bibiiaitca^  vol.  v.,  p.  18),  the 
Lame  Devil,  having  been  told  by  all  the  men  who  come  to  hell 
that  they  come  through  the  women,  determines  from  curiosity  to 
go  to  earth  and  marry.  So,  clad  as  a  cavalier,  he  arrives  at 
Palermo.  He  is  pleased  with  a  girl,  whom  he  marries  on  a 
bargain  that  he  shall  take  her  without  dowry^  provided  that  she  is 
to  ask  for  all  she  wants  before  marriage^  and  that  she  shall  ask 
for  nothing  after.  After  marriage  he  takes  her  one  day  to  the 
theatre,  where  she  sees  a  dress  she  has  not  got.  As  she  may  not 
ask  for  it,  she  falls  into  a  bad  humour.  When  her  husband  at  last 
gets  her  to  tell  him  what  is  the  matter,  he  exclaims  :  "  Ah  f  then 
it  is  true  that  the  men  go  to  hell  00  account  of  you  women." 
He  leaves  her  in  a  trice,  and  presently  meets  an  old  comrade,  to 
whom  he  tells  his  story.  They  then  concoct  a  scheme  by  which 
the  I^me  Devil  is  to  enter  into  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  other  devil  is  to  exorcise  him*  The  plot  is  put  into 
execution,  but  the  Lame  Devil  finds  himself  in  such  comfortable 
quarters  that  he  refuses  to  leave,  until  the  second  devil  tells  him 
that  his  wife  is  comings  Hearing  this,  the  Lame  Devil  is  oflT  like 
a  shot,  leaving  the  princess;  and  his  comrade  marries  her^  in 
accordance  with  her  father's  offer  to  any  man  who  could  cure  hen 
The  tale  also  appears  in  Siraparola,  and  in  Bernoni's  fiaht  papoiari 
vtneziane  (No.  3).  It  is  found  in  the  i€xtu$  omatior  of  the 
(^ukasaptati  ( Tales  of  a  Parrot),  where  the  demon  dwells  in  a 
pipal-tree  at  the  door  of  a  certain  Brahman's  house.  The  demon 
is  driven  away  by  the  eternal  brawling  and  wrangling  of  the 
Brahman's  wife.  Finally,  the  Bmhman  himself  is  driven  away  by 
the  same  cause,  and  picks  up  the  demon  of  the  pipal-tree.  The 
lalc  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Cairene  stor>%  A  Bihar 
proverb,  given  by  Christian,  p,  182,  refers  to  a  version  where  the 
demon  originally  occupied  a  pipal-tree.     The  village  termagant. 
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having  driven  all  her  fellow-villagers  away,  and  having  none  left 
to  quarrel  with,  vents  her  rage  on  the  pipal-tree  every  morning 
with  broom  and  voice.  The  proverb  in  question  is  used,  Mr. 
Christian  says,  as  an  invocation  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  for  the 
termagant's  name  is  sufficient  to  make  any  demon  flee.  It  is  also 
used  in  joke  when  someone  noted  for  an  evil  temper  is  coming. 
It  looks  as  though  the  story  originated  in  the  East 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Japanese  Notes  :  Corrigenda  et  Addenda. 
{Ante,  pp.  67—71.) 

Professor  Anesaki  tells  me  that  a  thousand  white  hens,  not 
hares,  should  be  fed  (p.  76). 

The  Oharai  is  now  in  June  and  December. 

The  magic  formula  (p.  71)  was  the  name  of  Suitengii,  the  god 
of  water  and  of  heaven,  corresponding  to  the  Hindu  Varu^a. 

Since  writing  my  description  of  the  Wheel  of  Life,  I  have 
observed  that  the  figure  in  the  bucket  between  the  abode  of 
animals  and  the  abode  of  gods  is  not  human ;  it  is  most  pro- 
bably that  of  a  fox. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Swastika  is  known  to  English  heralds  as 
a  Fyi/ot. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 


Cutting  off  the  Head  of  a  Corpse. 

{Ante,  p.  1 01.) 

In  East  and  West  Prussia,  if  a  family  is  visited  with  diseases 
after  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  deceased  sitting  up  in  the  grave  and  eating  his 
shroud.  To  stop  him  from  doing  this,  he  must  be  dug  up,  and 
his  head  cut  off  with  a  spade.  What  is  done  with  the  head  I  do 
not  know ;  almost  certainly  it  is  replaced  in  the  coffin.  (Tettau 
und  Temme,  Die  Volkssagen,  p.  277;  Globus  xix.,  96;  where 
references  to  prehistoric  evidence  will  be  found.) 

Madi  Braitmaier. 
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Stone-catching  Games. 

{Anif^  p*  io6.) 

I  should  advise  Fraiilein  Lemke  to  communicate  with  Mr* 
E.  Lovett,  of  41,  Outram  Road,  Croydon,  England,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  exhibited,  and  mad  descriptive 
notes  on,  his  collection  of  Astragali  at  the  Society^s  meeting  on 
April  17th.  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  we  may  be 
privileged  to  see  these  extremely  interesting  notes  reproduced  in 
Foik'Lore. 

F»  A*  Milne, 


A  Berwickshire  Kmsf-DOLLY. 
{Ante^  p.  129,) 

The  "  Kim-dolly,"  or  maiden^  I  exhibited  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  aoth,  was  made  and  given  me  by  Miss  Swan,  of 
Duns,  Berwickshire.  The  following  notes  extracted  from  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  Miss  Swan  may  be  of  interest  to 
members.     Miss  Swan  says  : 

**  In  talking  with  our  young  folks  about  old  customs  last 
harvest  (1900)  [I  called  to  mind  the  kirn-doUy]  such  as  I  used  to 
see  in  my  childhood's  days  fifty  years  ago  and  more,  when  they 
were  constantly  made."  When  harvest  was  proceeding  **lhe 
last  handful  was  left  standing  and  was  eagerly  competed  for  by 
the  great  bands  of  harvesters.  The  men,  standing  at  a  certain 
distance,  threw  in  turn  their  sickles  at  this  last  bunch  of  the 
standing  com.  The  man  who  was  successful  gave  the  cut  corn 
to  one  of  the  women  employed,  any  one  he  preferred  This 
girl  then  arranged  the  com  in  the  shape  of  the  *  dolly '  shown, 
and  dressed  it.  It  was  then  taken  Co  the  farmhouse  and  hung 
up.  Here  it  remained  until  the  next  harvest,  when  another 
would  take  its  place."  Miss  Swan  adds  :  *'  I  am  sure  there  was 
a  good-luck  superstition  attached  to  the  making  and  preserving 
it,  although  it  was  not  much  talked  about.  The  kirn  sent  you, 
though  a  modern  dolly,  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  those  I 
have  seen  and  helped  to  dress  '  bng  sync.^ " 

I  have  asked  Miss  Swan  for  further  notes  about  harvest 
customs  in  Duns  long  ago,  and  will  communicate  any  I  receive* 


^ 
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I  hope  to  send  photographs  of  this  and  other  harvest-dolls  which 
I  have  collected  for  reproduction  in  Folk-Lore^  and  the  "  dolly  " 
itself  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Society's  museum. 

Alice  B.  Gomme. 
24,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 


Sun  Charms. 


In  his  argument  for  the  magical  nature  of  fire  festivals  and 
midsummer  fires,  Mr.  Frazer  has  not,  I  think,  alluded  to  the 
practice  of  certain  tribes  of  firing  flaming  arrows  into  the  air 
during  eclipses  of  the  sun.  This  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a 
magical  rite  intended  to  rekindle  the  dying  light  and  heat.  It 
might  indeed  be  argued  that  it  is,  like  the  clang  of  gongs  and 
similar  usages,  a  device  for  scaring  away  the  monster  who  is 
devouring  the  sun.  This  interpretation,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  a  custom  of  the  Lenguas  in  the  Gran  Chaco.  I  recently  saw 
at  the  rooms  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society  a  photo- 
graph of  an  Indian  holding  towards  the  sun,  which  was  obscured, 
a  flaming  torch,  with  the  object,  as  I  was  informed,  of  enabling  it 
to  pierce  the  clouds. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 


Rain  Charm  in  Asia  Minor. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  the  Turks  from  the  villages  of  this 
neighbourhood  assembled  yesterday  on  the  seashore  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  hundred.  They  collected  (at  least  they 
say  they  did,  and  they  meant  to  do  so)  7  7,000  stones  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea.  A  certain  number  of  stones  are  assigned  to 
each  man,  and  he  has  to  lick  each  stone.  I  have  heard  of  this 
practice  also  in  the  interior,  where  the  stones  are  thrown  into 
rivers  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  the  stones  must  number  77,000. 
The  performance  of  the  charm  would  be  a  trying  Uisk  for  a  single 
individual,  nearly  as  bad  as  having  to  stamp  77,000  circulars ! 

W.  R.  Paton. 
Myndus,  Asia  Minor. 
7M  Aprils  1 90 1. 
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SACRiriCE  AT  York,  1648, 

In  AVhitelock*s  Afemanals  of  the  English  Affair s^  ed.  1855, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  291,  under  lUc  date  of  3rd  April,  1648,  there  U  an 
entry  stating  that  **  a  woman  [was]  executed  at  York  for  crucifying 
her  mother,  and  sacrificing  a  calf,  a  cock,  ifcc,  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  and  hrr  husband  was  hanged  for  having  a  hand  in 
that  fact" 

In  the  Criminai  Ckrt)mhgy  of  York  Castk,  1S67,  p.  29^  this 
tragedy  is  mentioned,  with  the  addition  that  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  committed  the  crime  was  Isabtilla  Billington,  aged 
thirty-two,  and  that  the  deed  was  done  at  Pocklinglon* 

I  have  tried  to  recover  further  detaih  but  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. I  shall  be  pleased  if  any  one  can  throw  further  liii^hi  on 
the  subject.  The  act  must  have  bceiV  a  folklore  survival,  not  the 
result  of  madness,  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  two  persons— husband 
and  wife — were  concerned  in  it* 

Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A. 


Blacksmiths*  Festival* 


I  find  in  an  old  note-book  the  following  cutting  from  the 
Guardian  of  December  2jrd,  1891  : 

"Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  why  St.  dementis  Day^ 
November  23rd,  is  obser\'ed  as  a  festival  by  blacksmiths^  and 
whether  the  same  custom  prevails  in  other  counties  besides 
Hampshire  ?  They  e^rplodc  powder  on  their  anvils  and  fire  off 
guns,  and  certainly  at  one  vjliage  (Twyford,  near  Winchester) 
there  is  what  is  called  a  '*Clem  Feast  "for  the  smiths  ;— a  dinner, 
at  which  is  read  a  curious  story  of  Solomon's  having  given  a 
banquet  to  all  the  labourers  of  the  Temple,  from  which  the 
blacksmiths  were  excluded  till  they  proved  their  claim  by  pointing 
to  their  work.  They  were  then  admitted  after  washing  offlheir 
smuts." 

The  note  is  signed  "  C.  M*  Y,,"  the  initials,  obviously,  of  the 
late  Miss  Charlotte  Mary  Vongc-  It  is  not,  I  think,  generally 
known  that  among  Miss  Yonge*s  many  literary  and  intcUcciual 
interests  was  numbered  a  keen  interest  In  folklore.  Her  Utile 
story  "The  Christmas  Mummers,^'  which  deserves  a  place  among 
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a  beautiful  girl.  She  gave  the  skin  to  her  husband  and  b^2;ged 
him  never  to  bum  it,  for  if  he  did,  misfortune  would  befall  them. 
She  then  caused  in  one  night  a  splendid  palace  to  be  built  in  the 
sea  opposite  her  father-in-law's  house,  and  there  she  and  her  hus- 
band went  to  dwell.  The  king  was  angry  when  he  saw  the  palace, 
and  sent  to  ask  whose  it  was.  When  he  heard  it  was  his  son's, 
he  begged  him  to  bring  his  wife  and  introduce  her  at  court.  The 
prince  first  burnt  her  fox-skin.  As  they  were  dining  with  the  king, 
she  spilt  a  spoonful  of  pilaff  in  her  bosom  and  it  all  turned  into 
pearls.  Her  sisters-in-law  were  jealous  of  her,  but  she  charmed 
the  king  so  much  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and  wanted  to 
marry  her.  His  daughter-in-law  now  said  to  her  husband,  **  Ah, 
why  did  you  burn  my  skin?"  and  they  started  off  together  to  escape. 
The  king  sent  after  them  an  old  woman,  who  was  a  witch.  The  giri 
turned  round  and  saw  a  black  cloud  following  them,  and  said 
to  her  husband.  "  You  must  become  a  cypress-tree,  and  I  a  bird 
sitting  singing  on  you,"  and  the  old  woman  passed  on.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  pair  resumed  their  form  and  continued  their  flight 
than  there  again  was  the  black  cloud  following  them.  "You 
must,"  said  the  girl,  '*  become  the  sea,  and  I  a  sea-gull  swimming 
on  you,"  and  then  the  old  woman  passed  on  again.  When  the 
black  cloud  appeared  for  the  third  time,  the  girl  said,  "  You  must 
become  a  church  and  I  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
you ;"  and  so  they  escaped  from  the  old  woman,  and  came  to  a 
castle,  in  which,  however,  they  found  the  prince's  father,  who 
killed  his  son  and  took  his  daughter-in-law  to  wife. 

W.  R.  Paton. 

Cropping  Animals'  Ears. 

{Ante,  p.  97.) 

Among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Eskimo  "the  dogs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  at  deer-meat,  lest  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  deer  be 
offended  and  refuse  to  send  further  supplies.  If  by  some 
misfortune  the  dogs  get  at  the  meat,  a  piece  of  the  offending  dog's 
Uil  is  cut  off,  or  his  ear  cropped."     i  iM  Ann.  Report  Bur,  Eikm^ 

P-  ^°'-  N.  W.  Thomas. 

Here  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  practice.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  by  the  request  of  a  section  of  the  Parthian  nobles^ 
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Meherdates,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Rome,  was  sent  to 
assume  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
reigning  King  Ootarzes,  arid  Gotarzes  instead  of  killing  him  cut 
off  his  ears.  The  words  of  Tacitus  distinctly  imply  that  Gotarzes 
inflicted  this  punishment  on  him  as  a  trespasser  \  **  ille  ^  non  pro- 
pinquum  neque  Arsacis  de  gente  sed  alieiiigenam  et  Roman  um  * 
increpans,  auribus  decisis  vivere  jubet,  ostentui  clementix  sua:  ct 
in  nos  dehonestamcnto."     (Tac,  Attn,  xii,,  14)- 

Unless  one  had  the^e  words  of  Tacitus,  one  might  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  mutilation  as  similar  in  motive  to  the  putting  out 
the  eyes  or  cutting  off  the  nose  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  so 
extensively  practised  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  ;  viz.,  to  render  the 
claimant  unfit  to  be  king*  since  a  king  must  be  complete 
(oXdirXiypos),  like  a  priest,  I  daresay  both  notions  were  present 
to  the  mind  of  Gotarzes,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  humane  as 
he  could  be  under  the  circumstances. 

From  my  infancy  I  have  thought  that  when  Simon  Peter  in 
the  garden  of  Geihsemane  drew  a  sword  "and  smote  the  servant 
of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his  right  ear/^  as  narrated  in  all 
the  four  gospels,  he  made  a  bad  shot  at  the  man's  head  ;  but  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  he  caught  hold  of  the  man  by  the  head, 
and  cut  off  his  ear  purposely. 

W.  R,  Fatdn. 
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Primitive  Orientation. 
{Ante,  p.  131.) 


When  in  Torres  Straits  with  the  Cambridge  Anthropological 
Expedition,  I  used  a  method  of  testing  acuteness  of  vision  in 
which  the  natives  had  to  place  a  letter  E  held  in  their  hands  in  a 
given  position.  In  the  island  of  Mabuiag,  definite  names  were 
given  to  different  positions  of  the  letter,  the  normal  position  being 
called  "paipakit"  and  the  reversed  position  "pbpakit"  These 
words  mean  "  windward  "  and  "  leeward  "  respectively,  and  the  £ 
was  said  to  be  windward  when  the  open  side  was  towards  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  south-east  trade  wind.  In  describing 
direction  and  locality,  the  terms  "windward"  and  "leeward" 
were  constantly  used  by  these  people,  and  also  by  various 
Melanesians  living  on  the  island. 

Cohn,^  who  used  the  Same  method  of  testing  acuteness  of 
vision  in  Heligoland,  had  a  similar  experience.  He  found  that 
the  fishermen  of  that  island  described  the  position  of  the  £  as 
north  and  south  in  place  of  right  and  left,  and  Cohn  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  them  to  give  up  the  habit  I  have 
recently  met  with  a  similar  custom  among  the  fellahin  of  Upper 
Egypt  In  testing  the  colour-vision  of  these  people,  I  used  a  box 
within  which  two  patches  of  light  could  be  seen.  A  native  had 
to  say  whether  the  right  or  left  patch  was  coloured.  Instead  of 
the  Arabic  words  for  right  and  left,  the  people  invariably  used  the 
terms  bahari  and  qubli  (the  local  pronunciation  of  ba^ri  and 
qebli).  These  words  are  those  commonly  used  in  the  colloquial 
Arabic  of  Egypt  for  north  and  south  respectively. 

Rink  ^  states  that  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland  use  the  same  words 
for  right  and  left  as  for  north  and  south. 

I  believe  that  the  custom  of  using  the  points  of  the  compass 

'  DtHtuh,  mtdicin,  Wochensch,^  1896,  s.  698. 

"^  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Imtitute^  vol.  xv.,  p.  244,  1886. 
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for  indicating  direction,  and  for  oncnUtion  generally,  still  exists  m 
Yorkshire  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  An  interesting  indica- 
tion of  the  custom  is  to  be  found  in  Barriers  A  Windimi  in 
77iru9ns  (p.  26),  in  which  Hendry  has  his  east-trouser  pocket 
filled  with  dulse.  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne  informs  me  that  the  islanders 
of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  direct  by  compass  points,  and  that 
the  same  custom  is  found  all  along  the  Irish  sea  line,  while  inland 
one  is  directed  by  right  and  left  or  by  pointing. 

In  several  languages  the  word  for  right  or  left  is  the  same  as  for 
one  of  the  cardinal  points.  Mr*  Sidney  Hartland  and  Professor 
Skeat  have  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Welsh  **  deheu  *' 
means  both  "right"  and  "souths"  and  the  same  association  is  found 
in  the  Irish  "deas"(old  Irish^  dess).  Professor  Skeat  has  also 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Sanscrit  "  daksiiina  "  (related  to  Greek 
bilioi)  also  means  iJoth  "  right "  and  "  south,"  and  in  the  term 
"Deccan,"  applied  to  the  southern  part  of  India,  we  have  the 
same  word.  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  both  the  vernacular  and  ceremonial  dialects  of  the  Java- 
nese, in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Sundanese,  in  the  ceremonial 
dialect  of  Bali,^  and  in  the  Patani  dialect  of  Malay,^  the  word 
**  Kidal "  used  for  south  is  certainly  connected  with  the  Malay 
word  "Kidul,"  meaning  left  or  left-handed.  Crawford*  states  that 
the  Javanese  usually  employ  the  Sanscrit  terms  for  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  sense  of  beginnings  end,  right,  and  left* 

The  instances  which  I  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  tendency  among  savage  and  semi-civiUzed  races  to 
orientate  by  means  of  the  cardinal  points  or  by  reference  to 
natural  features  (prevailing  winds^  and  that  thts  custom  still  lingers 
in  many  parts  of  our  own  country*  In  other  cases,  the  existence  of 
the  custom  in  an  earlier  stage  of  culture  seems  to  be  shown  in 
language. 

It  is  probable  that  man's  primitive  orientation  was  by  means  of 
the  objects  around  him.  Nearly  all  races  have  an  idea  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  some  more  or  less  developed  form,  and  it  is 
probable  that  man  first  orientated  in  reference  to  these,  and  that 
orientation  in  reference  to  himself,  which  is  implied  in  the  ideas 
of  right  and  left,  came  later.     Rink  *  believes  that,  in  the  case  of 

'  See  Crawford,  History  of  the  huimn  Artkip^iag^^  iSao,  vol.  ii.,  i^  127. 
'  IbiJ.  vol  ii.,  p.  lOI. 

•  Ibid.,  voL  i.,  p.  316. 

•  Loc.  cit. 
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the  Eskimo,  the  distinction  between  right  and  left  was  the  original 
method,  and  the  words  for  the  right  and  left  sides  came  to  signify 
at  the  same  time  "north"  and  "south,"  but  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  latter  were  original.  I  think  it  is  in  accordance  with 
what  one  knows  of  the  psychology  of  primitive  man  that  he  should 
have  originally  orientated  in  reference  to  his  surroundings  rather 
than  in  reference  to  himself. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  two  of  the  instances  which  I 
have  given  (Mabuiag  and  Heligoland)  are  derived  from  seafaring 
people,  and  that  Dr.  Browne  believes  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish, 
the  custom  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  members  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  could  give  any  information  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
custom  in  the  British  Isles  or  elsewhere,  especially  in  relation  to 
one  point  about  which  I  am  at  present  uncertain,  viz.,  whether 
the  association  between  a  given  point  of  the  compass  and  right  or 
left  is  a  fixed  one.  Most  of  my  informants  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  British  Isles  an  object  is  only  called  east  when  it  is 
actually  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  but  in 
Welsh  and  other  languages  there  must  have  gradually  come  about 
a  fixed  association  between  south  and  right,  and  it  is  possible  that 
one  may  find  a  similar  association  between  a  given  point  of  the 
compass  and  right  or  left  side  in  different  stages  of  fixity  and 
constancy.  The  use  of  such  an  expression  as  "  doing  her  hair 
cast,"  which  I  have  been  informed  is  to  be  met  with  in  Perthshire^ 
certainly  suggests  a  definite  association  of  such  a  kind. 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above.  Miss  Bume  has  called  my  atten' 
tion  to  references  to  the  custom  in  Dean  Ramsay's  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Scottish  Life  and  Character"  (22nd  Edition,  p.  179, 
1874).  One  of  the  instances  given  by  Ramsay  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  medicine  '*  wadna  gang  wast"  Ramsay  states  that  in  this 
case  the  man  would  be  lying  with  his  feet  to  the  west  If  this 
statement  is  correct,  it  would  imply  that  the  term  "  wast "  was 
used  on  account  of  the  man's  position  at  the  moment  of  speaking. 
Mr.  P.  Redmond,  however,  informs  me  that  in  Ireland  "  west "  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense  as  in  the  sayings  "  the  inflammation  has  gone 
west  on  his  stomach,"  "  a  cold  has  gone  west  on  him." 
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Husband  and  Wife  Story, 

(Vol.  xi.,  p.  375  ;  vol.  xii.,  p<  101.) 

This  story  recurs  in  Carnoy  and  Nicolaides'  TVaditions  p^pu- 
laires  de  PAsie  Mineure^  p.  173.  There  the  wife  is  always 
demanding  jewels  and  fine  clothing,  and  is  enticed  by  her  husband, 
when  his  patience  is  worn  out,  into  the  well,  under  pretence  that 
that  is  where  the  jewels  and  so  forth  are  to  be  found.  In  a 
Sicilian  story  given  by  Pitri  (No.  54^  BthHoUm,  vol.  v,,  p.  18),  the 
Lame  Devil,  having  been  told  by  all  the  men  who  come  to  hell 
that  they  come  through  the  women,  determines  from  curiosity  to 
go  to  earth  and  marry.  So,  clad  as  a  cavalier,  he  arrives  at 
Palermo.  He  is  pleased  with  a  girl,  whom  he  marries  on  a 
bargain  that  he  shall  take  her  without  dowry,  provided  that  she  is 
to  ask  for  all  she  wants  before  marriage}  and  that  she  shall  ask 
for  nothing  after.  After  marriage  he  takes  her  one  day  to  the 
theatre,  where  she  sees  a  dress  she  has  not  got.  As  she  may  not 
ask  for  it,  she  falls  into  a  bad  humour.  When  ber  husband  at  last 
gets  her  to  tell  him  what  is  the  matter,  he  exclaims  ;  '*  Ah  1  then 
it  is  true  that  the  men  go  to  hell  on  account  of  you  women/* 
He  leaves  her  in  a  trice,  and  presently  meets  an  old  comrade,  to 
whom  he  tells  his  story.  They  then  concoct  a  scheme  by  which 
the  Lame  Devil  is  to  enter  into  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  other  devil  is  to  exorcise  him.  The  plot  is  put  into 
execution,  but  the  Lame  Devil  finds  himself  in  such  comfortable 
quarters  that  he  refuses  to  leave,  until  the  second  devil  tells  him 
that  his  wife  is  coming.  Hearing  this,  the  Uime  De\il  is  off  like 
a  shot,  leaving  the  princess;  and  his  comrade  marries  her,  in 
accordance  with  her  father's  offer  to  any  man  who  could  cure  her. 
The  tale  also  appears  in  Straparota,  and  in  Bernoni's  Ft^d^  pop^iari 
vtneziane  (No.  3).  It  is  found  in  the  itxtm  ornaii&r  of  the 
(^ukasaptati  {Tales  of  a  Farroi)^  where  the  demon  dwells  In  a 
pipal-iree  at  the  door  of  a  certain  Brahman's  house.  The  demon 
is  driven  away  by  the  eternal  brawling  and  wrangling  of  the 
Brahman*s  wife.  Finally,  the  Brahman  himself  is  driven  away  by 
the  same  cause,  and  picks  up  the  demon  of  the  pipal-iree.  The 
talc  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Cairene  titoi^*.  A  Bihar 
proverb,  given  by  Christian,  p.  iBi,  refcns  to  a  versiori  where  the 
demon  originally  occupied  a  [>ipal-ifee.     The  village  termagant, 


^ 
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having  driven  all  her  fellow-villagers  away,  and  having  none  left 
to  quarrel  with,  vents  her  rage  on  the  pipal-tree  every  morning 
with  broom  and  voice.  The  proverb  in  question  is  used,  Mr. 
Christian  says,  as  an  invocation  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  for  the 
termagant's  name  is  sufficient  to  make  any  demon  flee.  It  is  also 
used  in  joke  when  someone  noted  for  an  evil  temper  is  coming. 
It  looks  as  though  the  story  originated  in  the  East 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Japanese  Notes  :  Corrigenda  et  Addenda. 
(Ante,  pp.  67—71.) 

Professor  Anesaki  tells  me  that  a  thousand  white,  hens^  not 
hares,  should  be  fed  (p.  70). 

The  Oharai  is  now  in  June  and  December. 

The  magic  formula  (p.  71)  was  the  name  of  Suitengd,  the  god 
of  water  and  of  heaven,  corresponding  to  the  Hindu  Varu^a. 

Since  writing  my  description  of  the  Wheel  of  Life,  I  have 
observed  that  the  figure  in  the  bucket  between  the  abode  of 
animals  and  the  abode  of  gods  is  not  human  ;  it  is  most  pro- 
bably that  of  a  fox. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Swastika  is  known  to  English  heralds  as 
a  Fylfot, 

N.  W.  Thomas. 


Cutting  off  the  Head  of  a  Corpse. 

(Ante,  p.  I  Of.) 

In  East  and  West  Prussia,  if  a  family  is  visited  with  diseases 
after  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  deceased  sitting  up  in  the  grave  and  eating  his 
shroud.  To  stop  him  from  doing  this,  he  must  be  dug  up,  and 
his  head  cut  ofl"  with  a  spade.  What  is  done  with  the  head  I  do 
not  know ;  almost  certainly  it  is  replaced  in  the  coffin.  (Tettau 
und  Temme,  Die  Volkssagen,  p.  277;  Globus  xix.,  96;  where 
references  to  prehistoric  evidence  will  be  found.) 

Madi  Braitmaier. 
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Stone-catch  I HG  Games. 

{Ante^  p,  106*) 

I  should  advise  Fraiilein  Lcmlce  to  communicate  with  Mr* 
E.  Lovett,  of  41,  Outram  Road,  Croydon,  Eagknd,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  exhibited,  and  read  descriptive 
notes  on,  his  collection  of  Astragali  at  the  Society's  meeting  on 
April  17th.  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  we  may  be 
privileged  to  see  these  extremely  interesting  notes  reproduced  in 
Folk-Lore, 

F,  A,   MtLNE. 


A  Berwickshire  Kirn-doll v, 
i^Ante^  p.  rag*) 

The  "  Kirn-dolly,"  or  maiden,  I  exhibited  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  20th,  was  made  and  given  me  by  Miss  Swan,  of 
Duns,  Berwickshire.  The  following  notes  extracted  from  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  Miss  Swan  may  be  of  interest  to 
members.     Miss  Swan  says  : 

**  In  talking  with  our  young  folks  about  old  customs  last 
harvest  (1900)  [I  called  to  mind  the  kirn-doUy]  such  as  I  used  to 
see  in  my  childhood's  days  fifty  years  ago  and  morcp  when  they 
were  constantly  made."  When  har\'est  was  proceeding  "the 
last  handful  was  left  standing  and  was  eagerly  competed  for  by 
the  great  bands  of  harvesters.  The  men,  standing  at  a  certain 
distance,  threw  in  turn  their  sickles  at  this  last  bunch  of  the 
standing  corn.  The  man  who  was  successful  gave  the  cut  com 
to  one  of  the  women  employed,  any  one  he  preferred.  This 
girl  then  arranged  the  corn  in  the  shape  of  the  *  dolly  *  shown, 
and  dressed  it.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  farmhouse  and  hung 
up.  Here  it  remained  until  the  next  harvest,  when  another 
would  take  its  place."  Miss  Swan  adds  :  *'  I  am  sure  there  was 
a  good-luck  superstition  attached  to  the  making  and  preser^'ing 
it,  although  it  was  not  much  talked  about.  The  kirn  sent  you, 
though  a  modern  dolly,  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  those  I 
have  seen  and  helped  to  dress  *  kng  syne.' " 

I  have  asked  Miss  Swan  for  further  notes  about  harvest 
customs  in  Duns  long  ago,  and  will  communtcate  any  I  receive* 
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I  hope  to  send  photographs  of  this  and  other  harvest-dolls  which 
I  have  collected  for  reproduction  in  Folk-Lore^  and  the  "  dolly  " 
itself  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Society's  museum. 

Alice  B.  Gomme. 
24,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 


Sun  Charms. 


In  his  argument  for  the  magical  nature  of  fire  festivals  and 
midsummer  fires,  Mr.  Frazer  has  not,  I  think,  alluded  to  the 
practice  of  certain  tribes  of  firing  flaming  arrows  into  the  air 
during  eclipses  of  the  sun.  This  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a 
magical  rite  intended  to  rekindle  the  dying  light  and  heat.  It 
might  indeed  be  argued  that  it  is,  like  the  clang  of  gongs  and 
similar  usages,  a  device  for  scaring  away  the  monster  who  is 
devouring  the  sun.  This  interpretation,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  a  custom  of  the  Lenguas  in  the  Gran  Chaco.  I  recently  saw 
at  the  rooms  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society  a  photo- 
graph of  an  Indian  holding  towards  the  sun,  which  was  obscured, 
a  flaming  torch,  with  the  object,  as  I  was  informed,  of  enabling  it 
to  pierce  the  clouds. 

N.  W.  Thomas. 


Rain  Charm  in  Asia  Minor. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  the  Turks  from  the  villages  of  this 
neighbourhood  assembled  yesterday  on  the  seashore  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  hundred.  They  collected  (at  least  they 
say  they  did,  and  they  meant  to  do  so)  77,000  stones  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea.  A  certain  number  of  stones  are  assigned  to 
each  man,  and  he  has  to  lick  each  stone.  I  have  heard  of  this 
practice  also  in  the  interior,  where  the  stones  are  thrown  into 
rivers  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  the  stones  must  number  77,000. 
The  performance  of  the  charm  would  be  a  trying  task  for  a  single 
individual,  nearly  as  bad  as  having  to  stamp  77,000  circulars  I 

W.  R.  Paton. 
Myndus,  Asia  Minor. 
7M  Aprils  1 901. 
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Sacrifice  at  YorKp  1648, 

In  Whitelock's  Memorials  of  tMe  EngUsh  Affairs^  ed.  1853, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  291,  under  the  date  of  jrd  April,  1648^  there  is  an 
entry  stating  that  "  a  woman  [was]  executed  at  York  for  cntcifj-ing 
her  mother,  and  sacrificing  a  calf^  a  cock,  &c,,  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  and  her  husband  was  hanged  for  having  a  hand  in 
that  fact" 

In  the  Criminal  Chronohgy  of  York  Castk^  1867,  p,  39,  this 
tragedy  is  mentioned,  with  the  addition  that  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  committed  the  crime  was  Isabella  Billington,  aged 
thirty-two,  and  that  the  deeti  was  done  at  Pocklington. 

I  have  tried  to  recover  further  details  but  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. I  shall  be  pleased  if  any  one  can  throw  further  light  on 
the  subject.  The  act  must  have  bccrt  a  folklore  survival,  not  the 
result  of  madness,  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  two  persons — husband 
and  wife — were  concerned  in  it. 

Edward  Peacock,  F*S.A< 


Blacksmiths'  Festival* 


I  find  in  an  old  note-book  the  following  cutting  from  the 
Guardian  of  December  23rd,  1S91  1 

"Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  why  St.  Clement's  Dayj 
November  23rd,  is  observed  as  a  festival  by  blacksmiths,  and 
whether  the  same  custom  prevails  iii  other  counties  besides 
Hampshire?  They  explode  powder  on  their  anvils  and  fire  off 
guns,  and  certainly  at  one  village  (Twyford,  near  Winchester) 
there  is  what  is  called  a  "Clem  Feast  "  for  the  smiths  ;— a  dinner^ 
at  which  is  read  a  curious  story  of  Solomon's  having  given  a 
ban(juet  to  all  the  labourers  of  the  Tcmplt%  from  which  the 
blacksmiths  were  excluded  till  they  proved  their  claim  by  poinilng 
to  their  work.  They  were  then  admitted  after  washing  off 'their 
smuts." 

The  note  is  signed  "  C-  M,  Y*,"  the  initials,  obviously,  of  the 
late  Miss  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge*  It  is  not,  I  think,  generally 
known  that  among  Miss  Yonge's  many  literary  and  intellectual 
interests  was  numbered  a  keen  interest  in  folklore.  Her  Utile 
story  "  The  Christmas  Mummers,'*  which  deserves  a  place  among 
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the  classics  of  village  fiction,  includes  one  of  the  first  versions  of 
the  Mummers'  Play  ever  "collected;"  and  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Packet^  which  she  edited  for  so  many  years,  were  always 
open  to  articles  on  folklore  (a  point  to  which  I  may  perhaps  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Bibliography  Committee).  I  owe  my  own 
first  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  this  source;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Henderson,  many  of  whose  earlier  writings,  besides  those  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  appeared  in  this  way,  mentions  his  debt  to 
Miss  Yonge  in  the  Preface  to  Folklore  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  recording  the  name  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  folklore  collectors.  She  is  no  doubt  right 
in  her  suggestion,  made  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted,  that  St 
Clement's  anchor  accounts  for  his  connection  with  the  black- 
smiths, of  which  various  instances  have  been  given  in  our  earlier 
volumes,  but  the  Solomon  story  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned 
before.     Probably  some  of  our  members  can  trace  its  source. 

Charlotte  S.  Burne. 


The  Mill  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Last  September  I  was  travelling  in  a  third-cla^  railway 
carriage  between  Buxton  and  Ashbourne  when  a  fat,  middle-aged 
woman  carrying  butter  to  market  got  into  the  carriage  and  sat 
opposite  to  me.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  she  had  a  very  red  face. 
As  the  train  moved  on  a  man  who  sat  next  to  her  said  to  her 
suddenly,  "  Missis,  if  your  face  keeps  as  red  as  that  youll  never 
die."  She  laughed,  and  her  face  grew  redder  still ;  and  then,  as  if 
to  make  that  face  grow  paler,  the  man,  who  carried  a  basket  of 
tools  and  appeared  to  be  a  joiner,  told  a  story  about  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  died.  It  seemed  to  be  a  folktale,  but  there 
was  so  much  talking  and  noise  that  I  could  hardly  hear  a  word. 
But  I  heard  him  say  that  the  dead  man  was  now  "  grinding  snuff 
with  the  Twelve  Apostles."  As  he  told  the  story  she  ceased  to 
laugh  and  her  face  grew  paler.  Can  anyone  supply  the  rest  of 
the  story  ? 

S.  O.  Addv. 


-J 
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The  Golden  Bough,  a  Stcdy  in  Magic  and  Religion,  By 
J.  G.  Frazer,  D.C.L,,  LL.D.,  LittD.,  Fellow  of  Triniiy 
College,  Cambridge.     2nd  Edition,    3  vols.    Price  36s, 

Since  the  first  edition  of  Dr  Frazer's  work  appeared  he  has 
greatly  expanded  it  by  the  insertion  of  much  fresh  illustrative 
matter,  drawn  chiefly  from  further  reading.  It  now  fills  1,476 
pages,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  nuw  matter.  Nothing  could 
more  strikingly  attest  the  extent  and  value  of  the  additions  that 
are  daily  being  made  to  our  knowledge  by  the  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  nothing  could 
more  clearly  illustrate  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by 
Dr.  Frazer's  original  and  inspiring  researches  than  the  fact  that 
the  new  matter  thus  collected  fits  in  so  aptly  to  the  scheme  of  his 
work.  The  central  theme  of  it  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
priesthood  of  the  groves  of  Aricla  : 

**  Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 
The  ghastl)  pries r  doth  reign. 
The  priest  who  slew  the  sla)-ert 
And  shall  hitD«elf  V  slain, " 

The  author  explained  the  priest  of  Aricia—  the  King  of  the  Wood 
— as  an  embodiment  of  a  tree-spirit,  and  inferred  from  a  variety 
of  considerations  that  at  an  earlier  period  one  of  these  priests  had 
probably  been  slain  every  y^-ar  in  his  character  of  an  incaniate 
deity.  A  curious  illustration  rjf  this  theory  has  been  afforded  in 
an  unex[>ected  quarter  by  the  publication  in  1897  of  the  Afarfyr^ 
dom  of  Si.  Dasius  by  Professor  V,  Cumont,  showing  that  in  Lower 
Mcesia  the  Roman  soldiers  celebrated  the  Saturnalia  by  the  creation 
of  a  mock  king,  who  perished  by  his  own  hand  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  which  indicates  that  though  the  custom  had  even  before  die 
classical  era  fallen  into  disuse  in  Rome,  it  lingered  on  to  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  in  remote  parts.    Dr.  Fraier  proceeded 
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in  his  first  edition  to  discuss,  by  means  of  his  absolutely  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  known  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  European  peasantry  in  spring,  at 
midsummer,  and  at  harvest.  Since  then  the  splendid  researches 
of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central 
Australia  have  furnished  fresh  and  striking  analogies ;  so  that,  as 
the  author  observes,  we  find  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  an 
exact  counterpart  of  those  spring  and  midsummer  rites  which  our 
own  rude  forefathers  probably  performed  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  meaning,  and  which  many  of  their  descendants  still  keep 
up.  With  regard  to  the  harvest  rites,  not  applicable  to  the 
Australian  aborigines,  who  do  not  till  the  ground,  equally  close 
parallels  have  been  traced  in  Malaysia  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat  and 
in  Sumatra  by  Mr.  van  der  Toorn. 

When  it  is  remembered  to  how  large  an  extent  the  work  con- 
sisted of  novel  and  startling  hypotheses,  it  is  distinctly  noteworthy 
that  the  lapse  of  ten  years  and  the  collection  of  so  vast  a  number 
of  additional  facts  should  have  done  so  little  to  displace  the 
particular  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  the  then  known  facts 
by  which  the  hypotheses  were  deduced.  It  is  very  possible  that 
among  so  many  observations  there  may  be  some  which  are  less 
authentic  than  others,  and  that  here  and  there  a  false  analogy  may 
have  been  drawn,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  sceptic 
is  borne  down  by  the  very  weight  and  bulk  of  the  evidence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  second  title  of  the  work  is  "a 
study  in  magic  and  religion."  When  Dr.  Frazer  first  wrote  the 
book  he  was  disposed  to  class  **  magic "  loosely  as  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  religion.  He  now  recognises  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  and  even  an  opposition  of  principle  between 
the  two,  and  that  in  the  evolution  of  thought  magic  has  probably 
everywhere  preceded  religion.  To  understand  this  change  of 
view  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  terms  used.  Dr.  Frazer  under- 
stands by  religion  a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior 
to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  of 
nature  and  of  human  life.  It  is  opposed  to  magic,  and  equally  in 
his  opinion  opposed  to  science,  because  conciliation  implies  that 
the  being  conciliated  is  a  conscious  or  personal  agent,  whose 
conduct  is  in  some  measure  uncertain,  and  who  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  vary  it  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  interests,  appetites,  or 
emotions.     Magic  and  science  assume  that  the  course  of  nature 
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is  determined,  not  by  the  passions  or  caprice  of  personal  beings, 
but  by  the  operation  of  immutable  laws  acting  mechanically.  On 
this  question  of  the  essential  distinction  between  magic  and 
religion  the  author  adopts  views  similar  to  those  enunciated  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Mr.  Jevons ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither 
the  definition  nor  its  consequences  will  obtain  universal  acceptance. 
To  the  objection  that  in  magic  spiritual  agents  are  often  dealt 
with,  it  is  answered  that  they  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
inanimate  agents,  that  is,  constrained  or  coerced,  not  conciliated 
or  propitiated. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  readers  who  are  at  a  distance  from 
libraries  if  we  briefly  recapitulate  the  main  contents  of  the  work. 
Passing  from  the  discussion  of  Magic  and  Religion  generally,  the 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  perils  of  the  soul,  as 
sought  to  be  avoided  by  royal  and  priestly  taboos,  which  are 
traced  to  the  belief  in  a  separate  soul,  that  can  only  be  kept  in 
the  body  by  excessive  precaution.  Examples  of  this  are  given 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Flamen  Dialis  of  Ancient 
Rome  to  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Koosh.  The  savage  dislike  to 
being  photographed  is  based  on  the  same  principle.  These  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  lead 
10  a  great  variety  of  strange  customs  and  prohibitions. 

The  third  chapter  completely  fills  the  second  volume  and  goes 
halfway  into  the  third.  It  relates  to  killing  the  god,  and  investi- 
gates the  case  where  a  king,  being  divine,  had  to  be  put  to  death 
in  his  prime,  before  decay  set  in,  the  ultimate  substitution  of  a 
mock  human  sacrifice  for  a  real  one,  and  the  many  ceremonies 
connected  with  death  and  resurrection.  The  myths  of  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris,  Dionysus,  Demeter,  Proserpine,  and  Lityerses  are 
passed  under  review.  The  various  customs  relating  to  the  cutting 
of  the  last  sheaf  of  com,  in  which  the  embodiment  of  the  corn- 
spirit  is  supposed  to  lurk,  the  sacramental  eating  of  it  and  the 
sacrificial  ceremonies  connected  therewith  are  studied.  The 
sujKTStitions  connected  with  transference  of  evil  and  expulsion  of 
evil  by  means  of  a  scapegoat  are  investigated.  The  religious 
customs  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  are  compared  with  the  Saturn- 
alia and  kindred  festivals. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  the  Golden  Bough  itself,  which 
had  to  be  plucked  by  the  candidate  for  the  Arician  priesthood 
before  he  could  slay  the  priest,  and  which  is  correlated  with  the 
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mistletoe  by  which  the  Norse  God  Balder  was  slain  :  the  explana- 
tion being  that  Balder's  life  was  in  the  mistletoe,  which  was  called 
the  Golden  Bough  as  analogous  to  the  mythical  fern  seed.  "  The 
result  of  our  enquiry,"  concludes  the  author,  "  is  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  the  primitive  worship  of  the  Ar)*ans  was 
maintained  nearly  in  its  original  form  in  the  sacred  grove  at 
Nemi,  as  in  the  oak  woods  of  Gaul,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Scan- 
dinavia ;  and  that  the  King  of  the  Wood  lived  and  died  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  supreme  Aryan  god,  whose  life  was  in  the 
mistletoe  or  Golden  Bough." 

In  reviewing  the  first  edition  in  Folk-Lore  (i.  384)  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  described  the  work  as  "a  series  of  monographs  on  folklore 
and  mythological  subjects,"  and  wrote  in  terms  of  just  admiration 
of  the  literary  skill  with  which  it  had  been  fashioned.  This 
appreciation  is  not  less  but  more  applicable  to  the  revised  work. 
The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  may  be  stated  in  the  author's  own 
words,  "Whatever  comes  of  it,  wherever  it  leads  us,  we  must 
follow  truth  alone ;  it  is  our  only  guiding  star." 

E.  W.  Brabrook. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Frazer's  new  edition  of  the  Golden  Bough  with 
care,  and  I  need  not  say  with  how  much  pleasure  and  profit 
There  was  all  the  old  charm  and  fascination  which  I  remember 
when  first  of  all  I  dipped  into  the  original  two  volumes.  If  I 
now  venture  to  say  a  word  of  criticism  as  a  folklorist  it  is  only  in 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Frazer  may  prove  me  and  others  all  wrong. 
Of  course  he  has  gone  through  the  whole  process  of  observation, 
research,  and  deduction,  in  all  its  stages,  and  therefore  knows 
his  case  so  much  more  thoroughly  than  any  one  of  us,  that  he 
will  at  once  appraise  the  value  of  each  criticism  and  put  his  finger 
on  the  weak  spot.  But  I  think  this  process  will  strengthen  us  all. 
If  Mr.  Frazer  is  right  and  Mr.  Lang  is  wrong,  if  Mr.  Frazer  is 
right  and  Mr.  Hartland  wrong,  then  we  have  this  grand  study  of 
a  great  subject  left  intact  to  us.  And  just  where  Mr.  Lang  is 
right  and  Mr.  Hartland  is  right,  if  they  are  right,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  what  part  of  the  Golden  Bough  is  thereby  affected 
and  has  to  be  rewritten  or  amended.  The  subject  matter  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  channels  ol 
literary  criticism,  and  hence  I  venture  to  add  my  small  mite  to 
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the  additional  studies  which  soino  of  my  ftillovi-mi^mlxTa  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society's  Council  have  supplied  in  connection  with  this 
monumental  work. 

Let  me  first  of  all  state  broadly  my  conctrption  of  Mr.  Fra^rs 
process.  He  notes  the  famous  rite  of  the  Arician  priesthood^  and 
seeks  to  explain  it :  first,  by  endeavouring  to  undersiand  the  con* 
ditions  of  human  thought  which  could  give  rise  to  the  riles  at  the 
Arician  grove ;  and,  secondly,  by  endeavouring  to  trace  the  rites 
corresponding  to  those  of  Aricia  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
first  process  is  necessary  if  we  would  view  these  riles  from  the 
point  of  culture  at  which  they  started  instead  of  from  the  altogether 
misleading  standard  of  our  own  time  ;  the  second  process  is 
necessary  if  we  would  place  these  rites  in  their  proper  relationship 
to  the  culture  of  early  Europe,  of  which  they  must  h^v^  formed  a 
part.  It  is  essential  to  note  this.  The  riles  of  Aricia  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  culture  of  early  Europe,  or  else  they  are  of  no 
value  in  the  history  of  culture.  If  they  spring  from  the  fancy  of 
their  literary  observers  or  from  the  brutal  instincts  of  Roman  con- 
sul or  emperor,  they  are  not  landmarks  of  culture,  but  examples 
of  human  folly  or  crime.  This,  shortly  stated,  I  take  to  be  Mr, 
Frazer's  position.  And  a  most  admirable  position  it  is.  It  is 
supremely  logical,  and  can  be  the  only  scientific  method  of  reach- 
ing a  result. 

I  shall  not  concern  myself  here  with  Mr.  Frasser's  first  process. 
My  concern  rather  is  with  the  second-^the  identification  of  the 
rites  of  Aricia  with  the  rites  of  early  European  people.  I  at  once 
admit  that  Mr.  Frazer  has  made  good  his  point  that  the  rites  of 
Aricia  are  to  be  traced  in  rites  surviving  in  other  parts  of  EurofH-% 
but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Frazer s  methods  have  produced  the 
best  proofs  of  this.  In  the  first  place  the  rites  of  Aricia  them- 
selves are  not  minutely  stated  and  examined.  The  authorities  are 
twofold.  Greek  and  Latin  writers — Virgil,  Servius,  Strabo,  Pau* 
sanias,  Solinus,  Suetonius,  andOvid— andarchseological  discoverieji 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Now  the  evidence  from  these  diverse 
authorities  is  not  exactly  consistent.  Archseoloj]^  idls  us  of  female 
votaries  devoted  to  chastity  and  hunting,  magnificent  temple 
buildings  and  vast  treasures,  the  result  of  ofiferings  by  the  rich  and 
noble.  The  texts  tell  us  in  varying  language  of  the  priest  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  slayer,  and  of  rites  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  archaeological  evidence.     Before,  then,  we  can  properly 
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seek  for  analogues  to  the  rites  of  Nemi  we  want  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  each  element  of  those  rites,  the  determination  of  the 
relationship  of  each  element  to  each  other,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  with  a  view  of  showing,  if  possible,  what  parts  are  archaic 
and  in  survival  and  what  parts  are  developed  and  in  accord  with 
the  religion  of  Imperial  Rome.  And  we  want  explanations  of 
why  one  portion  of  the  rite  was  left  in  its  archaic  form,  and  that 
portion  the  most  brutal  and  barbaric,  and  other  portions  were 
allowed  to  develop,  and  finally,  whether  the  answer  to  this 
query  is  one  of  non-development  and  development  of  different 
parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  survival  of  an  original  rite  and  the 
intrusion  of  later  rites. 

All  these  things  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary  before 
we  are  entitled  to  use  these  several  rites  as  a  whole,  the  parts  of 
which  properly  fit  into  each  other,  and  to  take  them  all  over  Europe 
in  search  of  their  counterparts. 

Now  though,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  Mr.  Frazer  conclusively 
shows  that  in  Europe  there  exist  the  analogues  to  the  Nemi  riles, 
he  fails  to  show  that  in  Europe  there  existed  in  any  one  place, 
either  in  survival  or  in  tradition,  one  set  of  parallels  to  the 
differing  rites  at  Nemi.  One  parallel  is  found  in  one  group  of 
peasant  customs,  another  is  found  in  another  group,  and  so  on. 
And  hence  it  appears  to  me  that  the  true  force  of  these  analogues 
is  not  properly  seen  in  Mr.  Frazer's  study  of  them. 

That  Mr.  Frazer  considers  them  as  parts  of  one  whole  is  seen 
by  his  method  of  treating  them.  Everywhere  in  Europe  they 
are  referred  to  as  Aryan  custom ;  custom,  that  is,  of  the  Indo- 
European  peoples  who  have  governed  Europe  under  their  several 
names  of  Celts,  Teutons,  Scandinavians,  and  so  on.  The  inference 
is  purely  gratuitous,  and  is  due  to  Mr.  Frazer's  initial  conception 
of  the  rites  as  belonging  to  a  homogeneous  original 

In  any  less  skilled  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Frazer  the  method 
of  comparison  adopted  in  the  Golden  Bough  would  have  led  the 
author  to  almost  hopeless  confusion.  Mr.  Frazer,  imperceptibly 
as  it  seems  to  me,  comprehends  the  difficulty,  and  as  imper- 
ceptibly corrects  it  by  elaborate  and  careful  explanations  all  along 
the  line.  The  result  is  a  very  lengthy  study  through  which  we 
wend  our  way,  charmed  by  the  wealth  of  illustrations  brought 
forward  and  the  many  sidelights  of  the  most  suggestive  kind 
which  are  constantly  de\'eloped.     But  a  simpler  method  of  re- 
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search  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory »  and  would  have  left 
Mr.  Frazer  material  enough  for  other  studies  which  I  personally 
should  have  welcomed  from  his  pen.  As  it  is,  everything  seems 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  bringing  the  comparative 
results  of  the  Latin  and  European  customs  into  effective  line. 
Too  much  is  thus  sacrificed  for  one  study.  There  are  many 
European  customs  which  do  not  really  belong  to  the  subject,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  necessary  to  prove  the  desired  results  by 
Mr.  Frazer's  method.  If  the  method  of  analysis  had  preceded 
that  of  comparison,  m;my  of  these  European  customs,  thus 
apparently  forced  into  a  SLiting  to  which  they  do  not  really 
belong,  would  have  been  left  untouched,  and  I  think  to  the 
benefit  of  science.  It  will  be  hard  work  for  us  more  humble 
Students  to  detach  a  custom,  or  set  of  customs,  doing  duty  in  Mr. 
Frazer's  work,  from  the  surroundings  into  which  he  has  built  them. 
We  shall  have  to  explain  why  it  is  that  a  custom  successfully 
used  in  the  Golden  Baagh  as  a  part  of  a  particular  survival -group 
may  also  be  used  as  a  part  of  an  altogether  different  survival- 
group.  And  in  the  study  of  survivals  loo  much  care  cannot  be 
taken,  I  think,  in  using  each  example  exactly  where  it  should  be 
used — with  its  fellows  of  the  same  group  cither  in  study  of  culture 
or  in  connection  with  given  peoples.  And  in  this  respect,  there* 
fore,  I  consider  Mr.  Frazer's  great  book  sins  against  the  canons 
which  govern,  or  should  govern,  our  use  of  survivals  of  ancient 
culture. 

I  hope  1  have  not  said  anything  to  make  it  appear  that  my 
methods,  here  noted,  are  accepted  methods  to  which  there  czn 
be  no  possible  objection.  1  put  forward  no  such  claim.  Mf« 
Fra/cr  is  of  course  more  likely  to  be  right  than  1  am.  I  put 
them  forward  as  the  result  of  a  study  of  his  great  book.  I  think 
I  can  discern  that  the  study  of  survivals  has  hitherto  proceeded 
upon  no  settled  lines.  Mr.  Fnizer  uses  them  in  one  way,  Mr, 
I^ng  in  another,  Mr.  Harthnd  in  another,  Mr.  Clodd  in  yet 
another,  and  so  on,  each  scholar  according  to  the  iromadiatc 
needs  of  the  moment.  But  this  must  be  wrong.  If  one  of  thc!j€ 
methods  is  right  all  the  re!*l  are  wrong,  And  I  claim  it  to  be  not 
the  least  important  result  of  Mr.  Frazcr's  study  that  it  would  seem 
to  bring  before  our  minds  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
methods  of  using  survivals  in  illustrating  facts  of  culture, 

voi^  XII.  Q 
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I  INTEND  singling  out  one  small  chapter  in  the  book.  The 
historical  and  literary  value  of  the  subject  treated  therein  tran- 
scends to  my  mind  in  importance  all  the  rest ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
theological  question  connected  with  it,  which  I  leave  out  alto- 
gether. In  theology  and  politics  the  most  sane  men  will  disagree, 
and  I  have  moreover  no  desire  to  introduce  any  of  the  old, 
but  not  yet  extinct,  odium  theologicum. 

The  historical  facts  considered  in  this  chapter,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  me,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ingenious 
suggestions  which  Mr.  Frazer  manipulates  into  reliable  materials. 
When  there  are  no  known  facts  he  is  not  slow  to  suggest 
possibilities  which  have  never  existed.  One  can  not  protest  too 
strongly  against  a  system  which  allows  a  promiscuous  use  of  late 
and  recent  facts  in  juxtaposition  with  the  oldest  on  record,  which 
attaches  the  same  value  to  mediaeval  excrescences  and  imitations 
of  strange  habits  as  to  old  originals,  and  deduces  from  them 
results  explanatory  of  very  old  ceremonies  and  beliefs.  I  am 
referring  to  the  equation :  Saturnalia,  Sacaea,  2^kmuk,  Purim, 
and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (vol.  iii.,  chap,  iii.,  p.  138  ff.,  §  17). 

The  central  idea  of  the  book,  restated  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
**  one-day  "  or  "  one-year  king,"  who  must  depart  by  that  time,  in 
order  to  insure  by  his  voluntary  departure  or  violent  death  the 
future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Round  this  idea  every  pos- 
sible parallel  is  grouped.  The  net  is  spread  so  wide,  that  even 
the  most  improbable  is  drawn  into  it  and  has  to  serve  as  an 
argument  to  prove  this  theory.  Thus,  the  merry-making  and  the 
temporary  freeing  of  the  slaves  on  the  Saturnalia  is  a  mere  later 
humanised  form  of  the  ancient  more  cruel  custom.  According  to 
that  custom  in  ancient  times,  a  god  or  the  god  was  yearly  put  to 
death  ;  his  place  was  afterwards  taken  by  a  substitute,  who  as  a 
representative  of  the  god,  wherever  the  worship  of  Saturn  pre- 
vailed, enjoyed  for  a  time  the  privileges  of  Saturn,  and  then  died, 
"  whether  by  his  own  or  another's  hand,  whether  by  the  knife  or 
the  fire  or  on  the  gallows-tree,  in  the  character  of  the  good  god 
who  gave  his  life  for  the  world"  (p.  142).  In  the  same  breath 
we  are  told,  however,  that  already  in  the  Augustan  period  the  old 
stem  and  barbarous  practice  had  been  suppressed,  and  that  it 
lingered  on  in  the  emasculated  form  of  the  Saturnalia  as  recorded 
by  the  classical  writers.      This  is  mere   hypothesis,   without  a 
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tittle  of  justification  for  the  identification  suggested^  especially  as 
not  a  single  trace  of  any  evil  consequences  to  the  revellers  can  be 
found.  No  one  was  killed  or  hanged  at  the  end  of  the  Saturnalia. 
The  explanation  of  the  Oriental  custom  told  by  Dio  Chrysostom 
regarding  the  Sacaea  rests  on  a  stUl  more  flimsy  basis,  and  the 
attempted  identification  with  the  BabylonianZakmuk  has  not  a  single 
item  in  it  to  suggest  any  identity.  The  Zakmuk  was  merely  ihe 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  pregnant  with  omens  for  the  coming 
season.  On  that  day  the  great  gods  assemble  in  the  Temple 
to  determine  the  fate  of  man  in  general,  and  that  of  the  king, 
the  first  person  in  the  kingdom,  in  particular.  The  meeting  lakes 
place  under  the  presidency  of  the  god  Marduk,  and  the  season 
chosen  for  the  new  year  is  the  month  of  Nisan,  on  which,  by  the 
way,  the  Jewish  year  also  begins,  'I'hat  is  all  that  is  known  of  this 
festival  except  that  rich  oflferings  were  made  on  tlial  day* 
Quite  natural,  when  one  thinks  of  the  result  to  be  obtained  by 
properly  propitiating  the  gods,  and  influencing  them  to  take  a 
favourable  view  of  the  man  who  brought  ihoive  offerings*  Mr.  Fra/er 
feels  that  there  is  apparently  little  in  common  between  the  two 
festivals,  and  owns  that  the  "  identity  with  the  Sacaea  must 
remain  for  the  present  a  more  or  less  probable  hypothesis''  (p,  152) 
The  dales  do  not  coincide  either,  and  yet  "  it  would  be  premature 
to  allow  much  weight  to  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  dates  of 
ihe  two  festivals  "  (p.  153).  Not  a  single  word  of  substitution  or 
of  a  vicarious  death,  or  of  expiation,  or  of  the  renewal  of  the 
king's  reign  after  the  lapse  of  one  year,  in  fact  not  one  of  the 
(  haracteristic  elements  of  the  central  idea,  so  carefully  worked  u|* 
by  the  author,  appears  in  the  Babylonian  records  or  in  the 
Haiivlonian  Zakmuk,  and  yet  it  is  aflerwards  treated  a£  identical 
with  tlie  Sacaea ;  and  we  are  led  one  step  further  in  this  extra- 
ordinary  chain  of  reasoning.  For  the  festival  of  Purim  as  related 
in  the  Hook  of  Esther  is  now  identified  with  this  new-year  festival 
of  Marduk.  I  say  nothini;  of  the  identification  of  the  chief 
|)er>onages,  such  as  Mordecai  mih  Marduk,  and  Esther  with 
Ishtar,  or  the  still  more  doubtful  identification  of  Ilaman  with  a 
inyihical  Elamitic  god,  and  Vashli  with—?  To  prove  anything  by 
the  identity  of  the  name  ought  by  this  time  to  be  considered  as  ^ 
an  exploded  fallacy.  Not  one  single  old  name  of  kinp  or  of 
great  men  is  known,  whidi  is  not  directly  derived  from  that  of  a 
god.     The  king  is  merely  called  by  a  sacred  name,  probably  for 
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the  classics  of  village  fiction,  includes  one  of  the  first  versions  of 
the  Mummers'  Play  ever  "collected;"  and  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Packet^  which  she  edited  for  so  many  years,  were  always 
open  to  articles  on  folklore  (a  point  to  which  I  may  perhaps  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Bibliography  Committee).  I  owe  my  own 
first  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  this  source;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Henderson,  many  of  whose  earlier  writings,  besides  those  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  appeared  in  this  way,  mentions  his  debt  to 
Miss  Yonge  in  the  Preface  to  Folklore  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  recording  the  name  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  folklore  collectors.  She  is  no  doubt  right 
in  her  suggestion,  made  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted,  that  St 
Clement's  anchor  accounts  for  his  connection  with  the  black- 
smiths, of  which  various  instances  have  been  given  in  our  earlier 
volumes,  but  the  Solomon  story  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned 
before.     Probably  some  of  our  members  can  trace  its  source. 

Charlotte  S.  Burne. 


The  Mill  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Last  September  I  was  travelling  in  a  third-cla^  railway 
carriage  between  Buxton  and  Ashbourne  when  a  fat,  middle-aged 
woman  carrying  butter  to  market  got  into  the  carriage  and  sat 
opposite  to  me.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  she  had  a  very  red  face. 
As  the  train  moved  on  a  man  who  sat  next  to  her  said  to  her 
suddenly,  "  Missis,  if  your  face  keeps  as  red  as  that  youll  never 
die."  She  laughed,  and  her  face  grew  redder  still ;  and  then,  as  if 
to  make  that  face  grow  paler,  the  man,  who  carried  a  basket  of 
tools  and  appeared  to  be  a  joiner,  told  a  story  about  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  died.  It  seemed  to  be  a  folktale,  but  there 
was  so  much  talking  and  noise  that  I  could  hardly  hear  a  word. 
But  I  heard  him  say  that  the  dead  man  was  now  "  grinding  snuff 
with  the  Twelve  Apostles."  As  he  told  the  story  she  ceased  to 
laugh  and  her  face  grew  paler.  Can  anyone  supply  the  rest  of 
the  story  ? 

S.  O.  Addv. 
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The  Golden  Bough,  a  Studv  in  Magic  and  Reucion,  By 
J.  G.  Frazer,  D.C.L,,  LL.D.»  LittD.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     2nd  Edition,    3  vols.    Price  36s* 

Since  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Fra^er's  work  appeared  he  has 
greatly  expanded  it  by  the  insertion  of  much  fresh  illustrative 
matter,  drawn  chiefly  from  further  reading.  It  now  fills  1,476 
pages,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  new  matter.  Nothing  could 
more  strikingly  attest  the  extent  and  value  of  the  additions  that 
are  daily  being  made  to  our  knowledge  by  the  aciivit)-  and  intelli* 
gence  of  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  nothing  could 
more  clearly  illustrate  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by 
Dr.  Frazer*s  original  and  inspiring  researches  than  the  fact  that 
the  new  matter  thus  collected  fits  in  so  aplly  to  the  scheme  of  his 
work.  The  central  theme  of  it  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
priesthood  of  the  groves  of  Aricia  : 

**  Those  trees  iiv  whaw  dim  shadow 
The  ghastly  prie*t  doih  idgn* 
The  priest  whu  skw  the  sUycr, 
And  shall  himself  b«f  .«1ain." 

The  author  explained  the  priest  of  Aricia—  the  King  of  the  Wood 
— as  an  embodiment  of  a  treespiril,  and  inferred  from  a  variety 
of  considerations  that  at  an  earlier  period  one  of  these  priests  had 
probably  been  slain  every  year  in  his  character  of  an  ine^irnaie 
deity.  A  curious  illustration  of  thl.s  theory  has  been  afforded  in 
an  unexpected  quarter  by  tht!  publication  in  J 897  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Dasius  by  Profess^jr  F,  Cumont,  showing  that  in  Lower 
Mtesia  the  Roman  soldiers  celebrated  the  Saturnalia  by  the  creatiofi 
of  a  mock  king,  who  perisheci  by  his  own  hand  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  which  indicates  that  tliough  the  custom  had  even  before  tlse 
classical  era  fallen  into  disuse  in  Rome,  it  lingered  on  to  the  fourth 
centur)'  of  the  Christian  era  in  remote  parts*    Dr,  Frauccr  proceeded 
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in  his  first  edition  to  discuss,  by  means  of  his  absolutely  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  known  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  European  peasantry  in  spring,  at 
midsummer,  and  at  harvest.  Since  then  the  splendid  researches 
of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central 
Australia  have  furnished  fresh  and  striking  analogies ;  so  that,  as 
the  author  observes,  we  find  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  an 
exact  counterpart  of  those  spring  and  midsummer  rites  which  our 
own  rude  forefathers  probably  performed  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  meaning,  and  which  many  of  their  descendants  still  keep 
up.  With  regard  to  the  harvest  rites,  not  applicable  to  the 
Australian  aborigines,  who  do  not  till  the  ground,  equally  close 
parallels  have  been  traced  in  Malaysia  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat  and 
in  Sumatra  by  Mr.  van  der  Toorn. 

When  it  is  remembered  to  how  large  an  extent  the  work  con- 
sisted of  novel  and  startling  hypotheses,  it  is  distinctly  noteworthy 
that  the  lapse  of  ten  years  and  the  collection  of  so  vast  a  number 
of  additional  facts  should  have  done  so  little  to  displace  the 
particular  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  the  then  known  facts 
by  which  the  hypotheses  were  deduced.  It  is  very  possible  that 
among  so  many  observations  there  may  be  some  which  are  less 
authentic  thxm  others,  and  that  here  and  there  a  false  analogy  may 
have  been  drawn,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  sceptic 
is  borne  down  by  the  very  weight  and  bulk  of  the  evidence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  second  title  of  the  work  is  "a 
study  in  magic  and  religion."  When  Dr.  Frazer  first  wrote  the 
book  he  was  disposed  to  class  "  magic "  loosely  as  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  religion.  He  now  recognises  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  and  even  an  opposition  of  principle  between 
the  two,  and  that  in  the  evolution  of  thought  magic  has  probably 
everywhere  preceded  religion.  To  understand  this  change  of 
view  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  terms  used.  Dr.  Frazer  under- 
stands by  religion  a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior 
to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  of 
nature  and  of  human  life.  It  is  opposed  to  magic,  and  equally  in 
his  opinion  opposed  to  science,  because  conciliation  implies  that 
the  being  conciliated  is  a  conscious  or  personal  agent,  whose 
conduct  is  in  some  measure  uncertain,  and  who  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  vary  it  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  interests,  appetites,  or 
emotions.     Magic  and  science  assume  that  the  course  of  nature 
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is  determined,  not  by  the  passions  or  caprice  of  personal  beings, 
but  by  the  operation  of  immutable  laws  acting  mechanically.  On 
this  question  of  the  essential  distinction  between  magic  and 
religion  the  author  adopts  views  similar  to  those  enunciated  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Mr.  Jevons  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither 
the  definition  nor  its  consequences  will  obtain  universal  acceptance. 
To  the  objection  that  in  magic  spiritual  agents  are  often  dealt 
with,  it  is  answered  that  they  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
inanimate  agents,  that  is,  constrained  or  coerced,  not  conciliated 
or  propitiated. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  readers  who  are  at  a  distance  from 
libraries  if  we  briefly  recapitulate  the  main  contents  of  the  work. 
Passing  from  the  discussion  of  Magic  and  Religion  generally,  the 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  perils  of  the  soul,  as 
sought  to  be  avoided  by  royal  and  priestly  taboos,  which  are 
traced  to  the  belief  in  a  separate  soul,  that  can  only  be  kept  in 
the  body  by  excessive  precaution.  Examples  of  this  are  given 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Flamen  Dialis  of  Ancient 
Rome  to  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Koosh.  The  savage  dislike  to 
being  photographed  is  based  on  the  same  principle.  These  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  lead 
to  a  great  variety  of  strange  customs  and  prohibitions. 

The  third  chapter  completely  fills  the  second  volume  and  goes 
halfway  into  the  third.  It  relates  to  killing  the  god,  and  investi- 
gates the  case  where  a  king,  being  divine,  had  to  be  put  to  death 
in  his  prime,  before  decay  set  in,  the  ultimate  substitution  of  a 
mock  human  sacrifice  for  a  real  one,  and  the  many  ceremonies 
connected  with  death  and  resurrection.  The  myths  of  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris,  Dionysus,  Demeter,  Proserpine,  and  Lityerses  are 
passed  under  review.  The  various  customs  relating  to  the  cutting 
of  the  last  sheaf  of  corn,  in  which  the  embodiment  of  the  corn- 
spirit  is  supposed  to  lurk,  the  sacramental  eating  of  it  and  the 
sacrificial  ceremonies  connected  therewith  are  studied.  The 
su[)erstitions  connected  with  transference  of  evil  and  expulsion  of 
evil  by  means  of  a  scapegoat  are  investigated.  The  religious 
customs  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  are  compared  with  the  Saturn- 
alia and  kindred  festivals. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  the  Golden  Bough  itself^  which 
had  to  be  plucked  by  the  candidate  for  the  Arician  priesthood 
before  he  could  slay  the  priest,  and  which  is  correlated  with  the 
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the  delight  and  pleasure  with  which  I  followed  up  the  plot  from 
beginning  to  end. 

M.  Gaster. 

Like  all  other  anthropologists  I  am  immensely  impressed  with 
the  great  value  of  The  Golden  Bought  not  only  as  a  synthesis  but 
also  as  a  mine  of  facts  and  references.  I  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose to  criticise  the  book  in  bulk  or  in  part,  but  merely  to  allude 
to  a  subject  that  has  interested  me. 

The  section  on  totemism  has  been  increased  slightly  by  foot- 
notes, notably  by  that  on  p.  416  (vol.  iii.),  in  which  Dr.  Frazer 
admits  that  the  theory  previously  adopted  is  at  most  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem.  The  theory  was  as  follows.  A 
tribe  revere  a  particular  species  of  animal  or  plant  and  call  them- 
selves after  it,  from  a  belief  that  the  life  of  each  individual  of  the 
tribe  is  bound  up  with  some  one  individual  of  the  species,  and 
that  his  or  her  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  killing  that 
particular  animal  or  destroying  that  particular  plant.  Thanks  to 
the  memorable  investigations  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  in 
Central  Australia,  a  further  explanation  of  totemism  is  forthcoming 
which  indicates  that,  at  least  among  these  tribes,  its  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide the  community  with  a  supply  of  food  and  all  other  necessaries 
by  means  of  certain  magical  ceremonies,  the  performance  of  which 
is  distributed  among  the  various  totem  groups. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  adduce  further  evidence  on  this 
aspect  of  totemism  from  the  Western  tribe  of  Torres  Straits.  On 
certain  occasions  each  of  the  dugong-men  of  Mabuiag  was 
painted  with  a  red  line  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  up  his  forehead 
and  down  his  spine  to  the  small  of  the  back.  (I  obtained  in  this 
island  a  model  of  a  dugong  which  was  used  as  a  charm,  which  was 
correspondingly  painted  with  a  red  line.)  The  men's  foreheads 
were  decked  with  upright  leaves  to  represent  the  spouting  of  the 
dugong,  and  leaves  were  also  inserted  in  the  armbands  like  water 
splashing  oflf  the  dugong  when  it  comes  into  very  shallow  water. 
This  decoration  was  made  when  the  dugong-men  performed  a 
magical  rite  in  the  kwod  (or  taboo-ground)  that  was  situated  in 
their  particular  region  of  the  island.  A  number  of  different  plants 
were  put  on  the  ground  and  a  dugong  placed  on  the  top.  Several 
men  took  the  dugong  by  the  tail,  which  they  hoisted  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  dugong  face  the  rest  of  the  island — for  the 
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kwod  was  near  the  seashore  and  faced  the  great  reefs  on  which 
the  dugong  abound.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a 
magical  rite  performed  by  the  dugong-men  to  make  the  dugong 
come  towards  the  island  of  Mabuiag.  The  dugong  used  in  this 
ceremony  was  given  to  the  turtle-men.  When  only  one  turtle  was 
obtained  on  a  turtle  expedition  it  was  taken  to  the  kwod  of  the 
turtle-men,  who  performed  a  pantomimic  ceremony  which  symbol- 
ised the  increase  of  turtle.  The  social,  as  opposed  to  the  magical, 
aspect  of  totemism  was  also  well  developed  among  these  people, 
and  on  another  occasion  I  shall  have  somethipg  to  say  about  their 
incipient  evolution  from  a  totemistic  cult. 

Dr.  Frazer  (vol.  iii.,  p.  418)  also  regards  the  totem  as  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  a  man  keeps  his  life,  that  is,  his  soul  or  one  of 
his  souls.  I  have  no  further  evidence  on  this  point,  but  on  the 
island  of  Yam  I  discovered  that  the  life  of  an  augud  (^o\.^m) 
might  reside  in  a  stone.  In  the  kwod  in  this  island  there  was  an 
enclosed  spot  which  contained  the  shrines  of  two  great  auguds  of 
the  island,  the  crocodile  and  the  hammer-headed  shark.  Each 
was  represented  by  a  large  tortoiseshell  mask,  below  which  was 
the  stone  in  which  its  life  resided.  Although  the  same  term 
augud  was  employed  for  the  mask  as  for  a  totem  species,  it  is 
evident  that  true  totemism  is  merging  into  something  else. 

I  did  not  find  a  personal  totem  among  the  Papuans,  either  on 
the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  or  in  Torres  Straits,  but  I  did  dis- 
cover its  occurrence  among  the  Yaraikanna  tribe  of  Cape  York, 
who  are  true  Australians.  One  informant  told  me  he  had  three 
ari,  one  which  fell  to  him  through  blood-divination  at  the 
ceremony  of  knocking  out  a  front  tooth,  the  two  others  given  as 
the  result  of  dreams.  It  appears  that  if  an  old  man  dreams  of 
anything  at  night,  that  object  is  the  art  of  the  first  person  he  sees 
next  morning ;  the  idea  being  that  the  animal,  or  whatever  appears  in 
the  dream,  is  the  spirit  of  the  first  person  met  with  on  awakening. 
The  personal  totem  of  the  Omahas,  which  has  been  described 
so  graphically  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  {The  Import  of  the 
Toteniy  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Detroit  Meeting,  1897),  is  somewhat  similar  to  \hQ  Nyarong  or 
spirit-helper  of  the  Sea  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  (C.  Hose  and  W. 
McDougall,  Report,  British  Association^  Bradford  Meeting,  1900, 
p.  907),  in  which  "  every  Sea  Dayak  hopes  to  be  guided  and 
helped  all  through  his  life  by  a  spirit  which  announces  itself  to 
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the  purpose  of  placing  him  under  the  direct  protection  of  that 
deity,  but  not  in  order  to  identify  him  with  this  or  that  god. 
Even  granted  that  the  names  are  identical,  the  identity  in 
character  has  still  to  be  demonstrated.  This  demonstration  is 
absolutely  wanting.  Not  the  wildest  stretch  of  fancy  can  detect 
in  Mordecai  any  single  trait  o\  Marduk.  The  problem  gets  more 
complicated,  for  we  deal  in  the  Book  of  Esther  with  a  differen- 
tiation of  the  dramatis  persona.  Instead  of  one  temporary  king, 
instead  of  the  Zoganes  or  the  Marduk  of  the  Babylonians,  we 
have  not  one,  but  two,  pairs,  in  the  figures  of  Mordecai  and 
Esther  and  in  those  of  Vashti  and  Haman.  There  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  one  and  the  same  person  who  is  to  enjoy  the  tem- 
porary privileges  of  the  king,  and  then  to  die  after  the  short 
enjoyment  of  them,  but  two  doubles,  in  fact  four  persons,  of  whom 
two  are  quite  unlike  anything  yet  mentioned,  as  female  characters 
are  added  to  the  impersonation  of  the  one  god.  Between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Jewish  tradition,  assuming  it  all  to  be  actually 
as  imagined  by  the  author,  lies  a  Persian  intermediary,  for  the 
Jews  have  derived  their  Esther  festival  and  merrymaking  through 
the  medium  of  the  Persians. 

The  Persians  know  of  an  old  ceremony  of  the  "  Beardless-One," 
who  rides  naked  on  an  ass  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  year.  He  is  first  honoured,  in  a  very  limited  fashion,  and  is 
afterwards  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rabble.  This  buffoon 
is  then  connected  with  the  old  rite  of  the  Sacaea !  We  might 
just  as  well  adduce  the  English  ''Guy  Fawkes,"  who  is  after- 
wards burned  on  a  bonfire,  as  a  proof  that  this  local  and  quite 
modem  ceremony  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Zoganes  festival. 
Before  proceeding  further,  attention  must  still  be  drawn  to  the 
double  interpretation  of  the  figures  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
They  represent,  according  to  the  author,  the  killing  of  the  old 
king  and  the  crowning  of  the  new  (but  also)  temporary  king,  and 
they  represent  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  gods  over  the 
Elamitic  gods.  Both  explanations  are  given  by  the  author,  who 
decides  for  the  first  alternative,  for  he  says  (p.  185),  when  dis- 
cussing the  duplication  of  the  pairs,  that  '*  the  old  decrepit  spirit 
of  the  past  year  is  personated  by  one  pair,  and  the  fresh  young 
spirit  of  the  new  year  by  another."  A  long  way  indeed  from  the 
primitive  sacrifice  of  the  god  or  his  representative  at  the  end  of  his 
year  of  office,  which  is  later  on  curtailed  to  a  much  shorter  period. 
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Purim  then  is  to  offer  the  explanation  of  the  liberation  of 
Barabbas  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jegus.  A  custom  thus  far  known 
to  the  imagination  of  the  author  aJone  is  to  have  prevailed 
in  ancient  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  celebrntcd  a 
life-like  personation  of  Haman  and  to  have  hanged  the  man 
then  on  the  cross  after  mocking  him.  Not  a  trace  of  anything 
like  such  a  custom  is  known  to  have  existed.  Not  the  remotest 
hint  in  the  gospels  and  not  a  word  in  the  old  writers  of  such 
barbarous  merrymaking,  either  in  ancient  or  in  later  times.  To 
drink,  to  feast,  and  to  offer  gifts  is  all  that  has  been  enjoined  and 
carried  out  throughout  the  ages*  The  discrepancy  between  the 
dates — Purim  is  four  weeks  before  Passover*- is  again  banished 
by  a  dexterous  sleight  of  hand.  Where  Is  the  proof  of  such  an 
astounding  assertion?  one  might  asL  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  some  such  Biblical  representations  have 
taken  place  in  Europe,  after  the  model  of  the  medt^Bval 
Mystery  Plays !  And  this  is  the  proof  I  I  Nothing  else  to 
justify  this  curious  identification,  unless  it  be  the  other 
"beardless  one,"  a  caricature  in  which  the  Greek  ralihle  in  Alex- 
andria indulged  to  spite  King  Agrippa  on  a  casual  visit  to  that 
town.  As  if  every  caricature  carried  with  it  a  deep  mystical 
significance,  and  were  the  reflex  of  old  forgotten  customs  and 
beliefs  !  I  refrain  from  pursuing  this  special  point  further;  it  Is 
not  here  the  place  to  tread  so  dangerous  a  grotind. 

This  chapter  is  sufficiently  instructive*  A  chain  of  argument, 
as  loose  as  in  fairy  tales;  the  most  improbable  taken  as  real 
Distances  vanish.  Everything  stands  on  one  and  the  same  level 
No  discrimination  between  the  modem  and  the  old,  between  the 
true  and  the  doubtful  statement,  a  ready  admission  of  the  most 
hazardous  identifications  and  of  hardly  verified  conjectures; 
hypotheses  from  beginning  to  end  ;  plausibility  making  the  proof 
of  the  unsatisfactory  logical  sequence  very  difficult  ^  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  primitive  human  life  and  thought  to  almost 
one  single  notion— the  dying  and  the  quickened  god^couplcd 
with  a  brilliant  style,  wonderfully  wide  and  comprehensive 
reading,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  book  ;  the  conclusions  of 
which  have  so  readily  been  accepted  by  many,  hut  which  lack 
still  the  confirmation  of  the  critica!  inquirer.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  belittle  the  astounding  achievement  in  the  world  of  Hction. 
Reading  the  lx)ok  as  such,  I  owe  the  author  sincere  thanks  for 
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the  delight  and  pleasure  with  which  I  followed  up  the  plot  from 
beginning  to  end. 

M.  Caster. 

Like  all  other  anthropologists  I  am  immensely  impressed  with 
the  great  value  of  The  Golden  Bough,  not  only  as  a  synthesis  but 
also  as  a  mine  of  facts  and  references.  I  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose to  criticise  the  book  in  bulk  or  in  part,  but  merely  to  allude 
to  a  subject  that  has  interested  me. 

The  section  on  totemism  has  been  increased  slightly  by  foot- 
notes, notably  by  that  on  p.  416  (vol.  iii.),  in  which  Dr.  Frazer 
admits  that  the  theory  previously  adopted  is  at  most  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem.  The  theory  was  as  follows.  A 
tribe  revere  a  particular  species  of  animal  or  plant  and  call  them- 
selves after  it,  from  a  belief  that  the  life  of  each  individual  of  the 
tribe  is  bound  up  with  some  one  individual  of  the  species,  and 
that  his  or  her  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  killing  that 
particular  animal  or  destroying  that  particular  plant  Thanks  to 
the  memorable  investigations  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  in 
Central  Australia,  a  further  explanation  of  totemism  is  forthcoming 
which  indicates  that,  at  least  among  these  tribes,  its  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide the  community  with  a  supply  of  food  and  all  other  necessaries 
by  means  of  certain  magical  ceremonies,  the  performance  of  which 
is  distributed  among  the  various  totem  groups. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  adduce  further  evidence  on  this 
aspect  of  totemism  from  the  Western  tribe  of  Torres  Straits.  On 
certain  occasions  each  of  the  dugong-men  of  Mabuiag  was 
painted  with  a  red  line  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  up  his  forehead 
and  down  his  spine  to  the  small  of  the  back.  (I  obtained  in  this 
island  a  model  of  a  dugong  which  was  used  as  a  charm,  which  was 
correspondingly  painted  with  a  red  line.)  The  men's  foreheads 
were  decked  with  upright  leaves  to  represent  the  spouting  of  the 
dugong,  and  leaves  were  also  inserted  in  the  armbands  like  water 
splashing  off  the  dugong  when  it  comes  into  very  shallow  water. 
This  decoration  was  made  when  the  dugong-men  performed  a 
magical  rite  in  the  kivod  (or  taboo-ground)  that  was  situated  in 
their  {wrticular  region  of  the  island.  A  number  of  different  plants 
were  put  on  the  ground  and  a  dugong  placed  on  the  top.  Several 
men  took  the  dugong  by  the  tail,  which  they  hoisted  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  dugong  face  the  rest  of  the  island — for  the 
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kwod  was  near  the  seashore  and  faced  the  great  reefs  on  which 
the  dugong  abound  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a 
magical  rite  performed  by  the  dugong-men  to  make  the  dugong 
come  towards  the  island  of  Mabuiag.  The  dugong  used  in  this 
ceremony  was  given  to  the  turtle-men.  When  only  one  turtle  was 
obtained  on  a  turtle  expedition  it  was  taken  to  the  kwod  of  the 
turtle-men,  who  performed  a  pantomimic  ceremony  which  Sjrmbol- 
ised  the  increase  of  turtle.  The  social,  as  opposed  to  the  magical, 
aspect  of  totemism  was  also  well  developed  among  these  people, 
and  on  another  occasion  I  shall  have  somethipg  to  say  about  their 
incipient  evolution  from  a  totemistic  cult. 

Dr.  Frazer  (vol.  iii.,  p.  418)  also  regards  the  totem  as  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  a  man  keeps  his  life,  that  is,  his  soul  or  one  of 
his  souls.  I  have  no  further  evidence  on  this  point,  but  on  the 
island  of  Yam  I  discovered  that  the  life  of  an  aif^^  (totem) 
might  reside  in  a  stone.  In  the  kwod  in  this  island  there  was  an 
enclosed  spot  which  contained  the  shrines  of  two  great  auguds  of 
the  island,  the  crocodile  and  the  hammer-headed  shark.  Each 
was  represented  by  a  large  tortoiseshell  mask,  below  which  was 
the  stone  in  which  its  life  resided.  Although  the  same  term 
tiui^uj  was  employed  for  the  mask  as  for  a  totem  species,  it  is 
ividcnt  that  true  totemism  is  merging  into  something  else. 

I  did  not  find  a  personal  totem  among  the  Papuans,  either  on 
the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  or  in  Torres  Straits,  but  I  did  dis- 
cover its  occurrence  among  the  Yaraikanna  tribe  of  Cape  York, 
who  are  true  Australians.  One  informant  told  me  he  had  three 
art,  one  which  fell  to  him  through  blood-divination  at  the 
ceremony  of  knocking  out  a  front  tooth,  the  two  others  given  as 
the  result  of  dreams.  It  appears  that  if  an  old  man  dreams  of 
anything  at  night,  that  object  is  the  art  of  the  first  person  he  sees 
next  morning ;  the  idea  being  that  the  animal,  or  whatever  appears  in 
the  dream,  is  the  sjHrit  of  the  first  person  met  with  on  awakening. 
The  personal  totem  of  the  Omahas,  which  has  been  described 
so  gra[)hically  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  (The  Import  of  the 
ToUm^  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Detroit  Meeting,  1897),  is  somewhat  similar  to  >^^Nyarottgoi 
spirit-helj>er  of  the  Sea  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  (C.  Hose  and  W. 
McDougall,  Report^  British  Association^  Bradford  Meeting,  1900, 
p.  907),  in  which  "every  Sea  Dayak  hopes  to  be  guided  and 
helped  all  through  his  life  by  a  spirit  which  announces  itself  to 
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him  in  dreams,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  some  peculiar  natural 
object  or  in  some  animal.  In  the  latter  case  the  Dayak  will 
never  kill  or  eat  one  of  the  same  species  of  animal,  and  will 
lay  the  same  prohibition  on  all  his  descendants,  so  that  a  whole 
family  may  come  to  pay  especial  regard  to  one  species  of  animal 
for  many  generations."  The  personal  totem,  or  an,  of  the 
Yaraikanna  is  different  from  either  of  these,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  has  no  equivalent  among  the  Papuans,  but  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  recorded  for  other  Australians. 

Dr.  Frazer  promises  us  a  second  edition  of  his  excellent  little 
book  on  Totemism^  which  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  students. 
It  is  probable  that  what  is  described  as  totemism  in  one  place 
may  be  different  in  its  origin  from  that  which  is  called  totemism 
elsewhere.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  term  should  be 
restricted  to  practices  and  beliefs  which  are  undoubtedly  similar 
to  those  of  the  Ojibway  cult. 

Dr.  Frazer  rightly  lays  great  stress  in  The  Golden  Bough  on  the 
importance  of  Spencer  and  Gillen's  study  of  the  Arunta  tribe,  in 
their  masterly  book.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  add  a  word  of  warning,  that  although  most 
of  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  nomadic  savages  may  be  what  is  termed 
" primitive,"  it  does  not  follow  that  all  are  really  primitive;  indeed 
the  evolution  of  customs  is  clearly  stated  by  Spencer  and  Gillen 
in  their  tenth  chapter,  where  three  phases  of  evolution  are  de- 
scribed. Might  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  students  to 
face  the  probability  of  what  may  be  termed  "  differential  evolu- 
tion ; "  that  is,  there  may  be  a  lagging  behind,  or  an  acceleration, 
or  an  entire  omission  of  certain  customs  and  beliefs  in  even 
allied  tribes  which  belong  to  the  same  general  level  of  culture. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  in  Alcheringa,  the  mythical  anti- 
quity of  the  Arunta,  each  of  the  wandering  companies  was  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  a  particular 
totem  (p.  120).  Judging  from  the  authors'  remarks  on  pp.  73 
and  74,  there  was  a  closer  connection  between  the  Alcheringa 
ancestors  and  their  totems  than  exists  at  the  present  day.  The 
Alcheringa  ancestors  passed  into  the  ground,  and  each  spot  or 
area  became  infected  with  the  respective  totem  of  the  ancestor. 
Thus  the  totems  are  at  the  present  day  territorial,  which  does 
not  strike  one  as  being  a  primitive  concept,  quite  apart  from  the 
tradition  that  it  was  not  so. 
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J  have  pointed  out  that  the  marriage  restrictions  of  the  Yarai- 
kanna  tribe  are  territorial  and  not  totemistic  (Report^  British 
Association^  Dover,  1899,  p.  585).  Dr.  Rivers  has  shown 
(Journal  Anth,  Inst,y  xxx.,  1900,  p.  78)  that  in  Murray 
Island,  Eastern  tribe  of  Torres  Straits,  "  marriages  are  regulated 
by  the  places  to  which  the  natives  belong.  A  man  cannot  marry 
a  woman  of  his  own  village  or  of  certain  other  villages.  The 
totemistic  system  which  probably  at  one  time  existed  in  this 
island  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  what  may  be  called  a 
territorial  system.''  I  found  that  a  similar  custom  occurs  in  the 
Mekeo  District  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  it  is  probably  still  more 
widely  distributed.  I  have  collected  evidence  which  proves  that 
there  is  a  territorial  grouping  of  totemic  clans  among  the 
Western  tribe  of  Torres  Straits.  At  Kiwai,  in  the  delta  of  the  Fly 
River,  where,  by-the-by,  plant  totems  largely  predominate,  all  the 
members  of  a  totemic  clan  live  together  in  a  long  house  which  is 
confined  to  that  clan. 

It  would  seem  that  the  members  of  a  totemic  clan  tend  to  live 
together  and  have  lands  in  common,  but  on  the  weakening  of  the 
totemistic  system  the  social  restrictions  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  lands  or  villages.  Among  the  Arunta,  the  totems  have 
now  no  relation  to  marriage  restrictions,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  maixiage  was  regulated  by  the 
totems  (pp.  121,  393).  This  may  very  well  have  bet'n  a  really 
primitive  custom,  and  hence  there  is  no  territorial  marriage  restric- 
tion among  the  Arunta. 

A.  C  Haddon. 

I   INVOKE  The  Golden  Bought  vol.  iii.,  pp.  458-461. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  Thought  and  there  was  Void.  And 
Thought  conjured  up  out  of  the  Void  an  unsubstantial  world — 
rnrth  and  sun — an  ever-shifting  phantasmagoria  of  thought,  with 
thr  high-sounding  names  of  the  world  and  the  universe.  Having 
(lone  this,  without  reason  assigned.  Thought  proceeded  to  try  and 
t  \[)lain  (presumably  to  the  Void)  what  it  had  done,  and  devised 
hypotiicses,  three  in  number,  successively — magic,  religion,  and 
sricnce.  By  their  aid.  Thought — quite  unnecessarily — registered 
the  shadows  on  the  screen,  />.  registered  the  unsubstantial  world 
and  ever-shifting  phantasmagoria,  already  mentioned.  But 
having  conjured  them  up  and  registered  them.  Thought  has  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  they  (somewhat  superfluously,  for  unsubstan- 
tial things),  may  melt  into  air,  into  thin  air — in  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them.  In  these  circumstances  Thought  feels  that  it  is 
making  an  infinite  progression  towards  a  goal  that  for  ever  recedes, 
and  that  great  things  will  come  of  that  pursuit,  though  we  may 
not  enjoy  them.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Frazer  says  in  his  Preface,  "  we 
cannot  foresee,  we  can  hardly  even  guess,  the  new  forms  into 
which  thought  and  society  will  run  in  the  future."  They  will  be 
an  ever-shifting  phantasmagoria,  with  high-sounding  names,  but 
thin,  very  thin  ;  in  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on,  it,  unsub- 
stantial, not  to  say  void.  We  shall  be  making  infinite  progress 
from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  in  a  purely  hypothetical  way,  and  we 
may  enjoy  ourselves — in  a  phantasmagorical  manner,  of  course. 

This  is  "  the  lesson  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  be  drawn 
from  the  melancholy  record  of  human  error  and  folly  which  has 
engaged  our  attention "  in  The  Golden  Bough.  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  "  rejecting  the  religious  theory  of  nature  as  inadequate 
and  reverting  in  a  measure  to  the  older  standpoint  of  magic." 
\Vhat  hope  or  encouragement  is  to  be  got  out  of  unsubstantial 
hypotheses,  like  science,  conjured  up  out  of  the  void  only  to  melt 
into  thin  air,  I  cannot  say.  I  only  wish  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  about  the  older  and  equally  unsubstantial  hypothesis  of 
magic. 

In  the  beginning,  according  to  Dr.  Frazer,  man  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  religious  belief,  which  "explains  the  succession  of 
natural  phenomena  as  regulated  by  the  will."  Man  begins  by 
finding  himself  in  presence  of  **a  certain  established  order  of 
nature  on  which  he  can  surely  count  and  which  he  can  manipulate 
for  his  own  ends  "  by  means  of  magic,  which  no  more  implies  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  than  science  does.  This  view  is 
^course  incompatible  with  Dr.  Tylor^s  theory  of  Animism  ;  and 
^"^  or  other  of  the  two  theories  must  be  wrong  (or  perhaps  both 
^^  l^-»antasmagorical).  According  to  Dr.  Tylor,  man  in  his 
deahngs  ^\(\^  nature  is  dealing  with  bodies  supposed  to  be 
anmiated  bjr  spirits  like  man's.  According  to  Dr.  Frazer,  man 
knows  nothing  of  spirits  whatever  in  this  stage  ;  he  simply  knows 
the  succession  of  events,  "a  certain  established  order  of  nature," 
which,  however,  fae  (and  the  man  of  science)  believes  that  he  can 
vary  and  alter,  ancl  "manipulate  for  his  own  ends"— so  that  the 
"  esublished  order  "  is  not  really  esublished  but  is  perpetually 
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being  altered  by  man,  by  will.  But  man  does  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  changes  which  take  place  nround  him  are  also 
produced  by  other  wills  or  by  other  spirits  or  by  other  beings*  If 
he  did,  Dr.  Tylor's  theory  of  Animism  would  be  right  and  Dr. 
Frazer's  theory  of  Magic  would  be  wrong. 

This  is  rather  a  priori  specuLition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  vm 
come  across  instances  or  survivalSj  of  a  period  when  man  beHevt-d 
in  magic,  but  knew  nothing  of  spirits?  Now  "beneath  a  super* 
ficial  layer  of  Christianity,"  we  are  told,  we  do  find  "  a  faith  in 
magic  and  witchcraft."  Indeed  "  the  common  herd  never  really 
abandon  their  superstitions."  The  superstitions  in  qucsrion  are  a 
belief  in  magic,  which  we  have  learnt  ts  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
truth  of  science  than  religion  is.  Now,  what  the  argument 
requires  is,  that  primitive  man  should  believe  in  magic,  and  should 
not  even  so  much  as  know  that  there  are  spirits.  What  Dr. 
Frazer  tells  us  is  something  quite  different,  vix.  that  the  **  omni- 
presence and  malignity  of  spirits"  is  a  belief  of  "the  primitive 
mind ; "  and  primitive  man  is  dated  as  being  in  the  hunting  or 
pastoral  stage.  Thus  it  appears  that  spirits  were  omnipresent  to 
the  primitive  mind,  which  is  just  what  Dr.  Tylor  has  taught,  and 
what  Dr.  Frazer  has  denied. 

I  submit  then  that  the  omnipresence  of  spirits  to  the  primitive 
inind  is  fatal  to  the  theor)'  that  the  primitive  mind  recognised 
only  "  an  established  order  of  nature  "  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  spirits.  Dr.  Frazer  himself  has  shown  that  primitive  man 
recognises  and  deals  with  spirits,  good  as  well  as  bad  ;  1  do  not 
therefore  understand  his  belief  **  that  in  the  evolution  of  thought^ 
magic,  as  representing  a  lower  intellectual  stratum,  has  probably 
everywhere  preceded  religion,"  and  that  *'  magic  is  probably  older 
than  a  belief  in  spirits."  If  it  is»  thtin,  on  Dr.  Frazer's  own 
showing,  it  is  prior  to  primitive  man,  which  is  difficult  to  understand. 

That  magic  is  distinct  from  religion,  I  hold  with  Dr.  Fraten 
[Jut  that  magic  is  prior  to  religion,  Dr»  Frazer  produces  no 
evidence  to  show. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  criticisms  we  may  make,  we  are  all 
indebted  more  than  we  can  well  say  for  the  second  edition  of 
The  Golden  Bough  — 

"vtJnerabik  donum 
Fatalis  virgae  longo  post  tempore  visum/* 
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I  HAVE  written  elsewhere  on  the  new  edition  of  The  Golden 
Bough,  Here,  however,  I  may  say  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
hypothesis  on  which  Mr.  Frazer's  argument  as  to  the  Crucifixion 
depends.  He  is  obliged  to  postulate  a  Persian  custom  of 
annually  sacrificing  the  king  at  Babylon.  I  say  "  Persian," 
because  I  am  not  privileged  to  find  any  tittle  of  evidence  that  the 
feast  of  the  Sacaea  was  old  Babylonian.  Mr.  Frazer  argues  that,  in 
time,  a  son  of  the  king  died  as  his  proxy,  and  finally  a  criminal 
was  selected.  This  man,  after  five  days  of  royalty,  was  stripped, 
scourged,  and  hanged.  He  is  sometimes  said  to  die  to  save  the 
king^s  life,  and  at  other  times  he  dies  as  a  representative  of 
Tammuz,  or  Adonis,  a  god  of  vegetation.  I  do  not  think  he  can 
be  either  alternately,  or  both  at  once.  From  this  execution,  the 
Jews  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  custom  (unproved)  of 
crowning,  robing,  stripping,  scourging,  and  hanging  a  man  at 
Purim,  or,  as  Mr.  Fraser  also  conjectures,  not  at  Purim,  every  year. 
Our  Lord  was  one  of  these  men. 

I  can  accept  no  step  in  the  argument.  I  entirely  decline  to 
believe  that  ever,  anywhere,  a  king,  let  alone  the  king  of  Persia, 
was  annually  "  sacrificed."  No  mortal  would  take  the  crown  on 
the  terms.  No  royal  house  could  stand  the  drain  on  its  members. 
No  example  of  such  an  idiotic  practice  is  anywhere  proved  to 
exist.  Nobody  who  knows  human  nature  could  dream  that  the 
Persians  would  find  kings  ready  to  take  the  crown  on  the  alleged 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  supposed  substitute  is  not  "  sacrificed  " 
at  all ;  he  is  stripped,  scourged,  and  hanged,  if  our  solitary 
evidence — a  speech  attributed  by  Dio  Chrysostom  to  the 
humorous  cynic  Diogenes — is  evidence,  which  I  doubt.  Kings, 
if  the  victim  represents  a  king,  gods,  if  he  represents  a  god,  are 
not  put  to  death  or  "  sacrificed  "  by  scourging  and  hanging  ! 

The  custom,  if  it  existed,  has  an  easier  explanation.  At  the 
Persian  Sacaea,  as  at  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  in  many  other 
cases,  each  household,  during  a  brief  period  of  license,  had  its 
King  of  Unreason,  in  Persia  a  slave.  To  play  the  king  in  the  real 
king's  house  was,  technically,  treason  ;  and  was  treason  nowhere 
else.  But,  as  it  would  have  been  a  shame  to  punish  a  slave  who, 
in  acting  king,  only  obeyed  custom,  a  condemned  criminal  took 
in  the  royal  household  the  role  of  King  of  Unreason.  He 
was  then  stripped  to  show  his  mockery  of  kingship,  whipped,  to 
prove  his  scr\ile  status,  and  hanged,  on  the  technical  count  of 
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treason,  and  on  the  real  charge  for  wliich  he  had  already  been 
condemned  to  death. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  guess,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  fantastic 
theory  that  Persian  kings  were  once  amtyaiiy  **  sacrificed  ; ''  or 
that  a  sacrifice  is  ever  whipped  and  hanged ;  or  that  once 
they  were  burned,  but  later  were  whipped  and  hanged  by  way 
of  mitigation  of  their  sufferings  ! 

As  I  have  criticised  portions  of  T/it  Gi^id^H  Bough  {Forfnighily 
Review y  February,  April,  1901),  and  as  my  book  on  these  themes 
("  Magic  and  Religion  ")  is  in  the  press,  I  need  not  occupy  much 
more  space  in  Folk-Lore,  But  I  may  point  out  that  while  Our 
Lord,  by  Mr.  Frazer's  theory,  derives  his  **  halo  of  divinity  "  from 
his  succession  to  a  long  series  of  criminals,  recognised  and 
sacrificed  as  divine,  he  also  assures  us  that  nobody  recognised 
the  god  in  these  unlucky  characters  {VqL  IIL,  p.  120).  Of 
course  this  looks  to  me  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  as  if 
Mr.  Frazer  said,  "  Jones  was  universally  known  to  be  a  pauper," 
and  also  that  *'  Jones  was  knocked  down  and  robbed,  because  of 
the  universal  belief  in  his  opulence/' 

I  need  scarcely  add  that,  though  unconvinced  by  Mr,  Fraier's 
logic,  I  have  the  highest  sense  of  his  industry  and  erudition,  and 
of  the  value  of  his  collection  of  evidence*  Oddly  enough,  while 
describing  the  Ashanti  custom  analogous  to  the  Sacaea,  he  omits 
the  circumstance  that  in  Ashanti,  as  at  Babylon  (if  Dio  Chrysostom 
makes  Diogenes  tell  truth),  a  criminai  is  sacrificed  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  feast  (Ellis,  The  Tshl Speaking  Pe^ples^  p.  229).  If,  by 
the  way,  the  word  Sacaea  is  derived  from  the  verb  whence  comes 
Sdki  (Persian,  the  wine-pourer)  then  Sacata  i%  a  Semitic  word  and 
therefore  cannot  be  Persian,  and  may  suggest  a  Babylonian  origin* 
This  suggestion  is  not  made  by  Mr.  Frazer. 

Andrew  Lang. 


Mr.  Frazer's  work  has  exerted  an  influence  o\*er  and  won  an 
authority  among  his  fellow  students  denied  to  any  since  the 
appearance  of  Professor  Tyloi^s  Primitive  Culture.  There  afc 
reasons  why  this  should  be  so,  over  and  above  the  author's 
immense  range  of  reading  and  great  literary  skill  in  handling  and 
displaying  to  the  best  advantage  a  mass  of  facts  which,  presented 
otherwise,  would  be  simply  unreadable.      But  it  does  not  seem  to 
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me  that  any  of  Mr.  Frazer's  reviewers  have  adequately  recognised 
the  force  and  cogency  of  his  appeal  to  folklorists. 

I  speak  of  Mr.  Frazer's  appeal,  but,  as  he  himself  has  insisted, 
the  hypotheses  which  he  has  so  ably  championed  are  originally 
due  to  Mannhardt.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  separate 
master  and  disciple,  discoverer  and  expositor.  Whatever  may 
be  the  final  decision  of  advancing  knowledge  upon  their 
hypotheses,  their  names  will  remain  indissolubly  linked  together 
in  the  history  of  folklore  scholarship. 

The  Mannhardt-Fra/er  hypothesis  has  won  such  immediate  and 
widespread  recognition  because  it  satisfies  psychological  require- 
ments of  which  ever)'  student  is  conscious,  although  very  few  are 
at  the  trouble  of  formulating  them.  It  supplies,  what  it  was 
dimly  felt  the  earlier  hypotheses  did  not  supply,  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  facts  involved.  This  does  not  of  course  prove 
that  it  is  true ;  no  one  knows  better  than  the  student  of  folklore 
how  far  apart  adequacy  and  truth  may  be.  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  humanity  have  accepted  and  acted  upon  the  most  grotesquely 
absurd  explanations  of  fact  because  they  were  nevertheless  felt  to 
be  adequate. 

What  then  briefly  speaking  is  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  the 
hypothesis  essays  to  connote  and  interpret,  and  wherein  does  its 
special  adequacy  lie  ? 

The  customs  and  beliefs  involved  are  in  the  first  place  wide- 
spread, covering  as  they  do  not  only  the  Europaeo-Asiatic  area  in 
which  all  the  higher  civilisations  have  developed,  but  being  met 
with  also  in  districts  and  among  cultures  historically  unconnected 
with  that  area.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  found  at  all 
stages  of  recorded  histor)',  their  range  in  time  being  as  wide  as 
their  range  in  space.  In  the  third  place,  they  are  singularly  per- 
sistent in  outline  and  animating  spirit.  Fourthly,  unlike  certain 
products  of  folk-fancy — story,  song,  riddle — they  do  not  impress 
one  at  first  sight  as  possessing  an  inherent  capacity  for  wandering, 
for  jxissing  from  one  people  to  another.  This  impression  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  believe  that  the  most  determined  transmissionist, 
who  is  (|uite  convinced  e.g,  that  Cinderella  originated  in  one  definite 
centre  whence  it  spread  around,  would  hesitate  to  explain  the 
prevalence  of  May-day  or  harvest  customs  in  the  same  way. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  appeal  and  sanction  of  these 
beliefs  and  customs  must  have  their  roots  in  something  practi- 
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cally  common  to  all  mankind,  sa:ing  that  they  are  met  with 
almost  semper  et  ubique.  These  roots  arc,  according  to  the 
Mannhardt-Frazer  hypothesis,  the  overpowering  interest  felt  by 
mankind  in  the  germination  and  growth  of  the  food- crop,  und 
the  anxious  desire  to  promote  processes  recognised  by  experience 
as  uncontrollable  by  purely  material  meanst  but  upon  the  proper 
completion  of  which  depends  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  adequacy  of  the  hypothesis  is  selfnevident*  Nearly  every 
race  of  mankind  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  through  an  agri^ 
cuhural  stage,  and  whilst  agriculture,  as  it  is  in  all  early  coni- 
munities,  is  a  self-contained  and  empiric  craft,  the  welfare  of  the 
crop  is  of  absolutely  paramount  importance.  If,  as  the  hypothesis 
assumes,  certain  practices  do  promote  that  welfare,  they  must^  for 
the  average  man  and  woman,  have  a  significance,  an  import,  tran* 
scending  every  other  body  of  practices.  Thus  ihe  ritual  possejisei* 
the  most  awful  of  all  sanctions-- dread  of  starvation  ;  thus  the 
mythology  which  informs  and  animates  the  ritual  ap^ieals  to 
everyone,  and  not  merely  to  the  higher  minds  of  the  communily. 
If  any  ritual,  if  any  mythology,  could  count  upon  i>ersii4tent  bur* 
vival  after  what  may  be  called  their  social  and  economic  justiiica' 
tion  has  ceased  to  be  operative,  it  would  be  these.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  all  survivals  of  lower  into  higher  culture  these 
arc  the  most  marked  and  the  most  persistent. 

What  may  be  termed  the  central,  the  essential,  adequacy  of  the 
hyi)c)thesis  is  reinforced  by  secondary  comi derations.  The  ani* 
mating  spirit  of  the  practices  i,s  influence  exerted  by  imitatiun^ 
luimctic  magic.  But  this  forcedly  originates  and  dcveloim  the 
dramatic  faculty.  And  if  the  craving  for  food  be  the  most 
insistent  physical  demand  of  man,  delight  in  dramatic  rcpresen* 
tation  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  his  pj^ychical  emottuns. 
Man  lives  by  bread — man  docs  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  the^ 
two  statements  contain  in  germ  the  Mannhardt-Frazer  hypo* 
thesis,  the  one  which  I  firmly  hold  to  ejcplain  most  adequately 
the  largest  body  of  those  diverse  and  well*nigh  innumerirble 
practices,  opinions,  and  fancyings  designated  folklore. 

If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Frazer  can  r^ard  with  perfect  equanimity 
tlie  hulk  of  the  criticisms  pvissed  upon  his  work.  For  it  «o 
ha|)pens  that  his  avowed  object  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
unimportant.  He  essays  to  show  that  the  fact*  involved  in  the 
Arician   custom   are   best  explained  by   refereiice  to  the  great 
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body  of  agricultural  ritual  of  which  Mannhardt  and  he  have  traced 
the  outline  and  interpreted  the  spirit.  Interesting  if  true — if  not 
true,  the  failure  of  the  essay  in  no  wise  discredits  the  main 
hypothesis.  It  is  the  exposition  of  facts  necessitated  by  the 
attempted  solution  of  the  problem  that  constitutes  the  value  of 
the  work  ;  the  solution  itself  is  of  little  moment 

Personally  I  keep  a  very  open  mind  regarding  Mr.  Frazer's 
solution  of  the  Arician  problem,  as  I  also  do  regarding  his 
explanation  of  many  of  the  subsidiary  questions  which  arise 
therefrom.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  psychological 
adequacy  of  the  main  hypothesis ;  it  not  only  fits  the  facts,  it 
arises  naturally  and  unforcedly  out  of  the  facts. 

Alfred  Nutt. 

For  a  woman  to  have  the  last  word  is  perhaps  not  an  unpre- 
cedented event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  I  should  not  have 
attempted  to  say  anything  on  this  subject  had  it  not  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  one  to  whose  opinion  much  deference  is  due, 
that  it  would  be  part  of  my  editorial  duty  to  close  the  discussion. 
Not  even  the  most  adverse  of  critics  can  fail  to  admire  the 
extraordinary  erudition,  the  skill  in  weaving  fragments  together, 
the  intuition,  insight,  and  originality,  displayed  by  Dr.  Frazer. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  read  his  great  work  without  feeling  that  in 
the  courtesy  he  shows  to  his  opponents,  the  good  taste  with 
which  he  touches  on  "burning  questions,"  and  the  candour 
and  humility  with  which  he  acknowledges  former  mistakes,  he 
sets  us  all  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  But  I  am  very 
glad  to  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  in  the 
Society  to  take  his  views  for  granted,  or  to  accept  his  theories 
without  a  close  individual  examination  of  his  grounds  for  them. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  among  students  to  confuse  theories 
with  discoveries,  and  to  work  from  the  theories  of  a  great  master 
as  if  they  were  axioms  of  science;  to  mistake  them  for  proven 
facts,  and  to  reason  from  them  as  a  starting-point  instead  of  from 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  or  which  other  inquirers  have 
brought  to  light  It  is  a  tendency  against  which  all  honest 
seekers  after  truth  will  rightly  be  on  their  guard  ^*^  Aiagister 
dixit "  is  a  principle  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  science.  Espe- 
cially it  is  so  to  a  science  such  as  ours,  which  is  incapable  of 
practical  demonstration  like  the  physical  sciences,  but  (to  borrow 
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Mr.  Hartland's  quotatiofi),  deals  with  matters  *  in  the  dark  back- 
ward and  abysm  of  timc»"  of  which  our  knowledge  must  always  be 
more  or  less  scanty,  ^ague,  and  unceriaJnt  Habk  to  tx:  intcrprctt-d 
in  different  ways  and  iiiodificd  as  fresh  evidence  comes  to  light 
It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  study  of  folklore  were  ever 
to  become  cramped  by  3  blind  following  of  the  leader,  or  if  its 
students  were  to  be  classified  as  the  orthodox  adhtrrents  of  such  a 
teacher  and  the  unofihodox  disseatcra  from  his  doctrine.  The 
amount  of  independent  criticism  thai  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  Golden  Bought  both  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  is  then  a 
healthy  sign,  of  good  omen  for  the  future. 

In  one  case  Dr.  Fra^er  seems  to  me  to  have  laid  himself  open 
to  criticism  by  himself  starling  an  unnecessary  difficulty  and  then 
inventing  hypotheses  to  get  over  it.  I  mean  as  regards  the  Purim 
and  Passover  celebrations,  I  f,  as  he  suggests  and  as  Dr  Caster  and 
others  deny,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  slay  a  human  victim 
at  Purim,  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  P;issover  and 
not  at  Purim  would  noi^  I  think,  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  idea 
that  some  of  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  such  a  custom  may 
have  been  carried  out  in  His  case*  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  those  who  like  to  accept  this  view  to  assume  a  mistake  as  lo 
the  date  in  the  Gospol  narrative.  The  transference  of  customs 
from  one  date  to  another  is  an  everyday  occurrence :  witness, 
for  example,  our  English  customs  of  lighting  bonfires  on  the  fifth 
of  November  and  carrying  oak -boughs  on  the  ttvenij*mn(h  of  May* 
Nor  do  our  populace  wait  for  Guy  F'awkes'  I>ay  to  mark  their 
opinion  of  offenders  against  domestic  peace  by  "riding  the  stang'^ 
for  them  (a  custom,  by  the  way^  to  which  1  think  Dr.  Frazer 
nowhere  refers).  Morco%'er,  any  expression  of  popular  feeling  is 
ai)t  to  reproduce  old  tniditional  forms.  I  remember  being  much 
struck  with  this  on  setmg  a  form  of  Fifth  of  November  celebration 
at  Folkestone  in  1893^  which  closely  reseiiibled  an  old  Corpus 
Christi  civic  trades'  procr-ssion.  [  made  Inquiries,  and  found  it 
had  been  newly  introduct^d  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  in  this 
case  the  "  reversion  lu  type  "  was  Ljuite  an  unconscious  one  on 
the  part  of  the  performers.'    ^a  custom  of  showing  mock  honotir 

'  hull  details  of  this  will  hv  Rjond  m  F^k'tarw^  voL  v,,  fi*  J^  An  ttCGOimt 
ufa  Pr()ven(,al  May  Fcsti\;ii  which  1  t^xpcci  In  lurii  nut  la  Ijc  aDotho^  CftlC  ill 
piint  will,  I  hope,  appear  in  a  future  number  of  F&lk-L^n^ 
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to  a  condemned  criminal  at  the  Purim  feast  existed  at  one  time 
among  the  Jews,  it  might  easily  suggest  a  similar  treatment  of  our 
Lord  to  the  minds  of  His  captors  at  the  Passover ;  supposing 
always  that  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  Him  were  not 
sufficient  by  itself  to  suggest  it  to  them.  But  in  neither  case  ought 
we  to  assume  that  the  whole  procedure  must  necessarily  have  been 
carried  out,  because  a  resemblance  to  certain  features  of  it  can  be 
traced.  By  doing  so,  Dr.  Frazer  has  involved  himself  in  a  whole 
web  of  conjectures,  possibihties,  and  imaginings. 

This  may  seem  like  criticism  of  a  detail,  but  it  leads  up  to  my 
main  point.  The  recrudescence  of  old  folklore  in  modem  shapes, 
and  still  more,  the  assumption  of  a  common  form  by  practices 
having  different  origins,  are  subjects  which  call  for  more  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received,  and  which  are  of  first-rate  importance 
in  arriving  at  a  correct  interpretation  of  folklore.  Long  ago  I  urged 
that  "  the  sources  of  folklore  are  not  one  but  many,"  and  I  have 
since  seen  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  With  some.  Animism 
seems  to  fill  up  the  whole  range  of  vision  ;  with  others,  Totemism  ; 
with  others,  the  Evil  Eye  and  its  kindred  superstitions  ;  with 
others.  Agricultural  Sacrifice.  But  the  fate  of  the  solar  mytho- 
logists  should  be  a  warning  to  us.     There  is  no  master-key. 

Dr.  Frazer  acknowledges  this  in  his  preface  ;  but  he  is  greater 
at  synthesis  than  he  is  at  analysis  :  he  catches  at  points  of  likeness^ 
and  does  not  seem  sufficiently  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  vary- 
ing origins  underlying  similar  externals.  If  we  add  to  this,  that 
like  almost  all  thinkers  possessed  with  a  great  idea,  he  sometimes 
pursues  his  speculations  without  pausing  to  consider  the  difficulties 
his  theories  would  involve  in  practice,  and  even  allows  himself  to 
make  one  hypothesis  the  groundwork  of  another,  I  think  we  may 
see  the  causes  to  which  the  various  criticisms  directed  against 
his  work  may  be  traced.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  destroy  and  quite 
another  to  build  up ;  and  Dr.  Frazer's  severest  critics  are  perhaps 
the  best  able  to  appreciate  the  labour,  the  research,  and  the  con- 
structive skill  displayed  in  his  building.  We  may  disagree  with 
him  as  to  the  distinctive  features  and  relative  positions  of  Magic 
and  Religion  ;  we  may  show  that  one  piece  of  evidence  is  unduly 
pressed  into  his  service,  and  that  another  has  no  trustworthy  basis 
of  fact ;  we  may  feel  that  he  is  rather  a  speculative  philosopher 
than  a  sound  historical  critic,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  correlate 
his  notions  of  early  political  institutions  with  the  results  of  other 
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researches  into  the  subject;  we  may  even  think  the  Golden  Bough 
itself  too  slender  a  twig  to  sustain  the  weight  of  le.irning  hung 
upon  it ;  but  at  present  we  have  not  found  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  our  popular  annua!  customs  than  Dr,  Frazer'a  theory 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  (though  perhaps  not  so  many  as 
he  thinks)  originated  in  rites— call  them  magical  or  call  thero 
religious — intended  to  promote  the  fertility  of  Nature, 

Charlotte  S.  Burnl. 


De   GraECORUM    DIIS*  NON    HEFERENTIBUS    SPECIEH    HtJMANUM* 

Marinus  Willem  de  Visser,     Lugduni^Batavorum*   G*  Los, 
1900. 

The  extent  to  which  scientiHc  anthropology  has  penetrated 
classical  studies,  and  is  helping  to  revolutionise  and  reconstitute 
our  knowledge  of  pagan  antiquityj  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  de  Visser'a 
thesis  for  his  degree  at  the  university  of  Ley  den.  The  body  ot 
the  work  is  a  collection  from  classical  and  post -classical  writers, 
and  from  coins  and  inscriptions  of  all  kinds,  of  references  to 
Greek  superstitions  concerning  plants,  animals,  stocks,  and  stones 
directly  or  indirectly  indicative  of  the  worship  of  divinities  having 
other  than  human  forms.  Tliis  collection  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  an  interesting  introduction  and  comments.  Ap- 
proving Schultze's  definition  of  fetishism,  which  extends  not 
merely  to  the  worship  of  terrestrial  objects  like  rocks,  trees, 
animals,  mountains,  seas,  and  nvers,  but  abo  of  the  suni  moon, 
stars,  and  clouds.  Dr.  De  Virsser  goes  on  to  discuss  totemism. 
The  explanation  of  totemism  v^hich  he  accepts  is  that  of  VVilkcn, 
namely,  that  particular  species  of  animals  and  plants  are  venerated 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  souls  of  departed  clansmen  have 
passed  into  them.  This  thenry,  whether  true  or  not^  hafi  the 
advantage  of  yielding  an  intelligible  conneclion  between  totemism 
and  the  cult  of  the  dead.  The  author  favours  the  opinion  that 
many  Greek  superstitions  arc  ultimately  referable  to  totemism. 

a  3 
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Discussing  the  questions  why  many  deities  have  incongruous 
attributes,  and  why  several  kinds  of  animals  or  plants  are  often 
under  the  tutelage  of  one  and  the  same  deity,  he  contends  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  kind  between  the  higher  gods  and  the 
lower  orders  of  spiritual  beings,  and  suggests  that  a  definite  deity 
of  a  lofty  personality  has  in  these  cases  taken  the  place  of  an 
anonymous  demon,  or  that  the  latter  has  become  absorbed  by  the 
new  and  higher  divinity.  This  theory  of  conflation,  as  it  may  be 
called,  has  been  heard  of  before.  The  process  is,  indeed,  well 
known  to  have  gone  on  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the 
barbarians  to  Christianity,  and  its  results  are  visible  in  the  folklore 
of  all  Europe.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  received  enough 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  anthropological  students  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  characteristics  of  the  classical  gods. 

Dr.  De  Visser  regards  animism  as  the  savage  philosophy  of 
religion  ;  and  in  discussing  the  various  causes  of  reverence  for 
animals,  trees,  stocks,  and  stones  he  refers  them  all  in  the  last 
resort  to  animism.  Now  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  this 
theory  represents  the  facts  very  much  depends  on  the  definition 
of  animism.  It  must  at  least  be  made  to  include  that  presumably 
earlier  habit  of  regarding  all  external  objects  as  endowed  with 
personality  and  consciousness  similar  to  human,  without  raising 
questions  as  to  a  soul.  But  this  is  a  larger  range  of  meaning  than 
Dr.  De  Visser  gives  it.  He  even  makes  fetishism  dependent  on 
animism,  since  he  holds  it  to  be  the  worship  of  an  objecx  because 
it  is  the  abode  of  a  spirit  (quia  animi  domus  est). 

His  discussion  of  the  steps  by  which  anthropomorphism  con- 
quered is  very  interesting.  He  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  conten- 
tion against  Botticher  that  the  worship  of  stocks  {loava)  is  only 
due  in  part  to  their  being  relics  of  trees.  Idolatry,  he  thinks, 
arises  from  the  union  of  fetishism  (as  above  defined)  with  anthro- 
pomorphism. In  the  final  chapter  he  turns  to  answer  the  question 
why  are  there  more  traces  of  the  worship  of  stones,  stocks,  trees, 
and  animals  in  Greece  after  the  Christian  era  than  before.  It  is 
curious  at  first  sight  that  both  the  later  monuments  and  the  later 
literar)'  sources  are  more  productive  of  evidence  than  the  earlier. 
Dr.  De  Visser  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  by  a  general  reaction 
against  anthropomorphism.  Anthropomorphism,  which  b^an  by 
raising  the  divine  ideal  to  a  height  of  majesty  and  beauty  hitherto 
unattained,  ended  by  degrading  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mere 
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humanity.  Aphrodite  lost  all  sublimity  when  she  lasciviously 
displayed  her  charms  to  every-  tye,  Ajioila  was  shorn  of  digniiy 
and  glory  when  he  became,  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  a  mere  youth 
playing  with  a  lizard.  The  consequent  reaction  was  reinforced  by 
the  superstitions  of  all  kinds  that  spread  through  the  Roman 
empire  on  the  break-up  of  the  ancient  loc^il  and  tril*al  faiths,  and 
in  the  universal  ferment  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  This  subject,  however^  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  Dr.  De  Visser's  thesis,  and  he  does  no  more  than  indicate  tht! 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  De  Visser's  book,  as  this  sketch  will  showj  is  a  valuable  con* 
tribution  to  anthropology.  His  collection  of  texts  will  be  very 
useful  to  students.  And  the  accompanying  commefilary,  though 
it  may  not  approve  itself  in  all  details,  is  the  work  of  one  who  \% 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  has  carefully 
weighed  the  various  theories  between  which  he  has  had  to  choose, 
English  anthropologists  share  with  Wiiken  and  Marillicr  the  fone- 
most  places  among  his  authorities. 

E«  SiDK£Y  Hartland. 


Res  IkciCjE. 


I .    Thejdtaka,  or  Stories  0/  the  Buddha^s  former  Births,    Vol.  IV. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.     Cambridge.     1901. 
2    Popular  Studies  in  Mythoi&g}\  Ramanet^  and  folk i^re.     No.  9. 

The  Rii^c^eda.     By  Professor  E.  V.  ARNOLD.      I).  Nutt-    1900, 
3.   Ouasionai  Essays  on   NaHv€  S^uih  Indian  U/i.      By  S,  P, 

Rice,  Indian  Civil  Ser\ncc.     Longmans.     1901*      tos,  6d, 

W'l:  have  here  three  works  on  Indian  subjects  of  varyiiti;  inte^ 
r.  st  ntid  \aliie.  I  need  hardlyrccommcndio  readers  of  Faik  l^rf 
tlic  n<-\v  Cambridge  transbitiQii  of  the  J3;iaka,  of  which  this,  the 
fourth  instalment,  translated  by  Mr.  Rouac^  is  quite  up  to  the  level 
ot  its  {irnJcrtssors.  He  ha*  given  US  a  readable  English  version  of 
Ur-  cral)l>cd  Pali  text,  and  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the 
metrical  versions.  He  has  added  some  valuable  noie«,  and  we 
ran  only  regret  that  the  plan  of  this  edition  did  noi  admit  of 
more  ample  annotation.     None  of  the  ttories  in  this  imtatincnt 
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are  of  special  novelty,  but  there  are  some  interesting  examples  of 
familiar  folktales  and  incidents.  Thus,  in  No.  439,  we  have  the 
Indian  form  of  the  Jonah  legend,  and  the  incident  of  the  ship 
impeded  in  its  course  by  the  ill-omened  passenger,  for  which  there 
are  many  Indian  parallels,  as  for  instance  in  the  Kathd  Sarit 
Sdgara  (i.,  139 ;  ii.,  629).  No.  472  is  a  variant  of  the  Potiphar's 
wife  saga,  which  is  also  common  in  other  Indian  collections.  In 
No.  481  we  have  the  incident  of  the  goat  knocking  down  the 
knife  with  which  her  own  slaughter  is  to  be  accomplished — the 
Aii  T^y  fiaxatpay  of  the  Greek  tale  from  Zenobius  and  Strabo.  In 
No.  489  the  tale  of  the  man  who  could  not  be  made  to  laugh  or 
fear  appears  in  a  shape  somewhat  different  from  the  form  familiar 
to  us  in  Grimm  (No.  4).  In  Nos.  454  and  461  we  have  interest- 
ing variants  of  the  Krishna  saga  and  the  Ramayana.  Among 
other  interesting  points  incidentally  referred  to,  I  may  note  tree- 
worship  and  tree-marriage  (pp.  97,  294) ;  an  annual  ploughing 
festival,  as  in  China  (104);  the  birth-tree  and  the  naming  of  a 
child  from  it  (188);  the  juggler  disappearing  into  the  sky  by 
climbing  a  rope,  of  which  the  /ocus  classicus  is  Yule's  Marco  PolOy 
i.,  308 ;  the  wearing  of  leaves  as  clothing,  like  the  Juings  of  our 
own  day  (269). 

Professor  Arnold  has  made  the  most  of  the  scanty  space  at  his 
disposal  in  his  study  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which  forms  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Professor 
Macdoneirs  Vedic  Mythology  and  Dr.  Oldenberg's  Die  Religion  des 
Veda.  The  study  of  Vedic  mythology  is  now  being  conducted  on 
saner  lines,  as  the  solar-myth  interpretation  is  giving  place  to  an 
investigation  of  the  connection  of  the  hymns  with  local  Indian 
belief,  and  the  stratification  of  the  collection  is  being  more  closely 
examined. 

Mr.  Rice  has  broken  fresh  ground  in  his  studies  of  the  South 
Indian  races,  but  his  book  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to 
students  of  folklore  and  anthropology,  with  the  problems  of  which 
he  exhibits  only  slight  acquaintance.  We  should  have  welcomed 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Savaras  and  kindred  jungle  tribes,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  But  Mr.  Rice*s  account  of  them  is  too 
slight  to  be  of  much  practical  use.  At  the  same  time  the  book 
contains  some  matters  of  interest.  Thus,  in  founding  a  new 
village  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  sown  with  a  little  grain  (p.  39), 
Mr.   Rice  can   suggest   no   reason   for  this;    but  it  is  almost 
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certainly  a  fertility  charm.  And  so  with  the  mock  struggles  and 
games  which  are  leading  incidents  in  the  marriage  rites  (p,  47), 
which  are  probably  some  form  of  mimetic  or  sympathetic  magic. 
In  one  of  the  Uriya  States  there  is  a  curious  mode  of  counting  the 
period  of  the  Raja's  reign  which  deserves  investigation.  *'The 
first  year  of  the  reign  is  called  not  onty  but  hith^  or  *  gain**  The 
counting  then  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  course,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  figure  10,  all  figures  ending  widi  7  or  o  are 
omitted.  This  is  called <?/f^.  Thus,  if  a  Raja  has  reigned  2\\ 
years,  he  would  be  said  to  be  in  the  asth  anko^  7,  17  and  30  being 
omitted  "  (p.  96).  Thus,  all  years  ending  in  7  or  o  are  apparently 
unlucky,  except  lo.  The  rule  is  a  curious  one,  if  correctly 
reported,  and  in  default  of  further  investigation  I  hesitate  to 
suggest  an  explanation. 

W.  Ckooke. 


Encyclopaedia  Biblica  :  a  Critical  Dictjomahy  of  the 
Ijterarv,  Political,  and  Religious  Historv,  Arch^to 
logy.  Geography,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bible* 
Edited  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  J,  Suther- 
land Black,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol*  IL  London  :  A.  and  C. 
Black.     1901.     Subscription  price  for  the  whole*  £,%  3^. 

Last  year  in  these  columns  {FoIkLarty  xi.,  99  se^.)  I  called  the 
attention  of  students  of  anthropology  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
important  work.  The  new  instalment  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  value. 
With  the  literary  and  critical  articles  we  have  no  immediate  con- 
cern, but  scholars  will  hardly  find  elsewhere  a  more  exhaustive  dis^ 
cussion  of  biblical  problems  of  the  greatest  moment  than  in  the 
articles  on  the  Gospels^  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  Professor  Schmiede! ; 
E^^pt,  by  Dr.  W.  Max  Miiller ;  Eschatohgy^  with  special  reference 
to  death  and  mourning  customs,  by  Dr.  Charles  ;  Genesis^  by 
I  )r.  Moore  ;  the  Hexateuch^  by  Professor  Cheyne  ;  Israei^  by 
Professor  Outhc  ;  Jfrusalcmy  the  joint  work  of  Or*  G.  A.  Smith, 
the  late  Dr.  Robertson-Smith,  and  Colonel  Conder ;  Job^  by 
Professor  Cheyne  ;  John,  son  of  Zebtdtc^  by  Professor  Schmiedel ; 
and  Judith,  by  one  of  our  members,  Dr.  Gaster,  who  has  dis- 
covered at  least  one  very  early  version  of  the  sioiy. 

Of  more   immediate  interest  to  readers  of  Fi^k-Lort  are  the 
articles  which  deal  with  anthropological  matters.     1  can  only  refer 
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briefly  to  some  suggestive  contributions.  Thus,  Dr.  Moore  deals 
with  the  curious  divination  by  means  of  the  Ephod,  which  was 
probably  some  form  of  idol;  when  Jacob  seeks  the  paternal 
benediction  he  wears  the  skins  of  sacrificial  animals,  of  which 
many  instances  are  collected ;  in  the  story  of  Tobit  we  have  the 
use  of  fish-gall  in  the  treatment  of  eye-disease,  and  the  same 
remedy  appears  to  be  still  used  in  Persia  ;  the  worship  of  sacred 
fish  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Cook  ;  the  avenging  of  blood  by 
Dr.  Driver ;  Dr.  Cheyne*s  investigation  of  the  story  of  Hiel  and 
the  foundation-sacrifice,  and  the  same  scholar's  article  on  Jonah, 
where  he  accepts  Dr.  Tylor's  suggestion  that  it  is  connected  wth 
the  Semitic  Dragon-Myth.  He  also  regards  the  story  of 
Jephthah*s  daughter  as  a  case  of  human  sacrifice  connected 
with  the  Tammuz-Adonis  Myth. 

Of  special  importance  are  the  purely  anthropological  articles, 
particularly  those  by  Dr.  Benzinger  on  the  Family^  with  a  discus- 
sion of  birth  and  marriage  rites  and  legal  obligations ;  on  Fasting 
as  a  preparation  for  the  sacramental  meal ;  on  Government^ 
including  the  sept  and  tribe,  and  on  Kinship,  Dr.  Morris's  article 
on  Idolatry  and  Primitive  Religion  is  interesting,  but  a  little  thin. 
Folklore  students  will  turn  perhaps  with  most  interest  to 
Professor  Noldeke's  article  on  Esther^  which  has  been  used  by 
Dr.  Frazer  in  the  new  edition  of  The  Golden  Bough, 

The  book  is  admirably  printed,  and  the  means  adopted  to  eco- 
nomise space  are  most  ingenious.  It  is  supplied  with  good  maps 
and  all  really  necessary  illustrations.  The  new  Encyclopaedia  is 
certainly  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  at  present  available 
for  English  readers. 

W.  Crooke. 


The  English  Dialect  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Wright,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  Parts  IX.  and  X. :  Flyer — Gyver. 
15s.  net. 

We  should  not  ordinarily  notice  a  work  of  this  sort,  but  the 
Dialect  Dictionary  contains  a  great  deal  of  folklore.  We  propose 
therefore  calling  attention  to  such  parts  of  it  as  are  important  for 
our  members,  and  leaving  aside  the  purely  linguistic  parts.     As 
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for  the  latter,  a  few  words  will  suffice;  to  tfie  student  of  the 
English  language  the  book  is  indispensable.  The  clearness  of  its 
arrangement,  its  thoroughness,  and  the  editor's  sobriety  of 
judgment  make  it  worthy  to  rank  in  its  own  department  with  Dr, 
Murray's  great  work. 

For  ourselves,  the  Dictionary  is  valuable  in  two  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  not  elsewhere 
published.  Take  the  children's  games,  for  example,  Mhl 
•Gomme's  delightful  volumes  have  recorded  the  best  of  them,  but 
there  are  many  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  her  work. 
Every  game,  however,  has  a  name ;  and  under  that  name  in  the 
Dictionary  the  game  will  be  found.  The  descriptions  given  are 
brief,  of  course,  but  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  and  in  the  case  of 
games  not  hitherto  described  the  accounts  given  are  full  enough 
to  explain  them  to  those  who  do  not  know.  When  they  have 
been  described,  a  reference  will  be  found  to  the  authority.  I'hcre 
is  new  matter  under  Fox^  French^  Frincy-Francy^  Funny^  Gaff^ 
Gfggy  Green  Grass,  And  secondly,  the  Dictionary  gives  at  a 
glance  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  games,  which  may  turn 
out  sometimes  to  be  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Turning  now 
to  other  subjects,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  touching  feudal 
customs  and  others  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land.  The 
ancient  Forrep-land  is  still  known  in  Sussex  ;  the  Great  Foude  is, 
or  lately  was,  the  King  of  Norway's  representative  in  Shetland* 
Under  Free-bench  will  be  found  the  description  of  a  rite,  by  which 
a  widow  who  had  proved  too  frail  recovered  her  claim  to  her 
husband's  copyhold  lands,  and  which  is  ill  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a 
manor  court.  Rural  custom  is  described  under  Fond-piQu^h^ 
Fool-ploughy  Geese-dance,  Guiser ;  social  custom  under  Fat- 
ivashing  (447),  Gooding,  GriggUng^  Groamng-^akt,  LasUyi  for 
quaint  superstitions  we  may  consult  Forspeak^  Frog^  and  Gabriei 
Ratchet.  These  items  do  not  by  any  means  exlmust  the  interest 
of  the  book,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  members  as  a 
useful  guide  until  Mr.  Gomme  has  given  us  his  Dictionary  af 
British  Folk- Lore. 


r 
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UOrigine  della  Favola  Greca  e   I  Suoi  rapporti  con  le 

FAVOLE       ORIENTALI.         Del       Dr.      MiCHELE      MaRCHIAN6. 

Trani :  V.  Vecchi.  1900. 

Since  the  **  discovery  "  of  the  Sanskrit  language  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  origin  of  fable  has  been  a  favourite  battlefield  of  the 
scholars.  First  come  the  Indianists  in  a  compact  phalanx,  long  to 
remain  in  possession  of  all  the  strong  places.  To  them  enter,  with 
fanfare  and  taratantara,  with  thunder,  stormwind,  day,  night,  and 
dawn,  the  Mythologists,  headed  by  that  redoubtable  warrior,  now 
at  rest,  Max  Miiller.  Lastly,  like  a  cloud  of  light  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  the  Anthropological  host,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in 
the  van  on  a  wiry  Basuto  pony  or  an  Australian  charger,  and 
attended  by  totems,  fetiches,  hobgoblins,  and  high  gods.  And 
now,  from  a  well-defined  battlefield  the  theatre  of  war  has 
become  a  scene  of  inextricable  confusion,  every  leader  harrying 
the  rest  on  his  own  account,  or  holding  some  isolated  kopje  with 
his  own  devoted  commando.  Like  the  Pythagorean  world,  all 
was  chaos,  until  Dr.  Marchianb,  like  Nous,  strides  in  and  attempts 
to  set  things  in  order.     Hence  this  book. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  earlier  parts  of  it  produce  a 
melancholy  impression.  Author  after  author,  book  upon  book, 
one  theory  after  another,  marches  past  in  state,  only  to  be 
inspected,  reprimanded,  and  sent  to  his  own  place.  Fables 
Greek  and  fables  Indian,  fables  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Arabian, 
Syriac,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Cilician,  Cyprian,  Carian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Sybaritic,  Sicilian,  Milesian,  all  come  in  for 
their  turn  ;  their  resemblances  are  examined,  their  divergencies 
ticketed,  and  each  is  put  in  its  own  appropriate  pigeonhole  for 
future  use.  The  amount  of  labour  unwisely  applied,  by  those 
who  start  with  a  fixed  idea,  and  work  everything  round  to  it, 
makes  one  weep.  Yet  after  all,  even  these  have  done  their  part ; 
each  has  his  measure  of  grain,  even  when  Dr.  Marchianb  has 
blown  away  the  chafT.  He  is  no  merciful  critic,  and  men  who  like 
L^v^que  have  been  rash  and  too  ready  to  jump  to  conclusions 
make  but  a  sorry  figure  before  him.  We  would  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  great  learning  and  accuracy  shown  in  this  section ; 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  and  the  student  coul^^nd 
no  more  satisfactory  collection  of  facts  than  he  will  find  hej^ 

When  we  come  to  the  author's  constructive  part,  heTis  less 
satisfactory.     In  tracing  the  fable  to  a  very  remote  origliii,  he  is 

h 
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no  doubt  right.  There  was  doubtless  a  time  when  men  lived  not 
otherwise  than  the  beasts  of  the  field*  when  they  understood 
the  beasts  better,  and  when  it  was  natural  to  suppose  them 
endowed  with  speech  and  thought.  These  fables  may  have  been 
taken  in  earnest,  and  the  type  may  have  then  originated.  But 
when  he  speaks  of  the  beasts  influencmg  men's  language  by  their 
cries,  so  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  based  upon  them,  or  wlien  he 
assumes  that  the  earliest  dramatic  representations  of  the  human 
race  were  a  kind  of  beast-life  mimicry^  Dr.  Marchianb  goes 
beyond  his  evidence.  It  is  comforting  to  find,  though,  that 
in  spite  of  an  imagination  somewhat  too  luxuriant,  Dr 
Marchianb  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Jacobs 
in  his  *42sop ;  viz.,  that  the  literary  fable,  as  we  know  it, 
was  first  born  in  Greece.  He  examines  its  traces  in  Greek 
literature,  and  its  connection  with  myth  and  proverb,  with 
acuteness  and  in  a  most  interesting  way  ;  and  his  conclusion  may 
be  regarded  as  a  step  onwards  in  the  history  of  the  question. 
We  ver>'  fitly  end  with  his  final  words,  which  on  the  evidence  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  : 

"  Modern  criticism,  then,  must  reconsider  its  judgment  as  to 
the  origin  of  fable ;  and  regarding  its  many  independent  origins 
as  the  incipient  and  rudimentary  expression  of  human  thought, 
and  as  a  confused  detritus  of  popular  wisdom,  il  must  restore 
that  literary  form  to  Greece ;  arguments  irrefutable  support  the 
claim  ;  it  is  well  suited  to  the  Greek  genius  ;  and  a  long  tradition 
has  never  denied  it." 


Dkvii.    Tales.       By   Virginia   Frazer    Bovle,   illustrated   by 
.\.  H.  Frost.     Harper  Brothers,  New  York  and  London. 

Though  these  tales  profess  to  be  such  as  used  to  be  toKl  to  the 
children  of  planters  by  their  Negro  nurses  when  slavery  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  Southern  States  of  America^  from  their  form  they 
cannot  be  strictly  speaking  regarded  as  a  direct  contribution  to 
Negro  folklore.  Nevertheless  they  are  capital  storiess  und  very 
well  told.  The  title  is  perhaps  a  little  misL-ading,  The  devil 
that  figures  in  these  pages  is  not  of  the  awc-tnspiring  kind ;  he  is 
more  inclined  to  make  us  laugh  than  to  make  the  skin  creep. 
Even  wiien  so  serious  a  matter  as  lack  of  wood  to  keep  the  fires 
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of  hell  burning  causes  the  fire  to  go  out,  the  trouble  the  devil  has 
to  get  a  fresh  light  is  amusing.  And  the  fire  went  out  b)ecause 
the  devil  was  so  long  away  courting  a  very  pretty  Negro  girl. 

The  authoress  has  certainly  interwoven  into  the  woof  and  web 
of  these  tales  a  great  deal  of  folklore,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  few  specimens.  The  hoodoo  or  Negro  wizard  figures 
largely,  and  generally  as  a  beneficent  personage  that  gives  his 
r^eighbours  charms  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  devil 
and  the  spells  of  other  hoodoos.  He  can  even  combine  this 
function  with  the  office  of  exhorter  or  evangelist.  No  hoodoo  can 
withstand  a  man  that  strikes  him  with  a  rod  of  green  grape-vine, 
cut  when  the  sap  is  flowing.  But  then  the  hoodoo  must  be  on 
his  own  ground,  not  in  a  strange  place.  He  may  possess  the 
power  to  give  the  devil  a  human  heart,  the  better  to  torment  him. 
But  a  hoodoo,  however  great,  cannot  cross  running  water  without 
breaking  the  spell  that  gives  him  power,  and  his  charms,  too, 
cannot  take  effect  across  running  water.  Yet  he  can  sometimes 
evade  this  obstacle  by  drying  the  water  up. 

The  jay  sold  itself  to  the  devil  for  a  half-filled  ear  of  com,  and 
henceforth  is  bound  to  bring  loads  of  wood  to  keep  the  fire  of  the 
infernal  regions  in  full  blaze  every  Friday.  The  crow,  too,  has  to 
serve  the  devil  in  the  same  way,  but  only  once  a  week,  and  can 
refuse  to  work  oftener. 

John  Abercrombv. 


Paul  S^billot — Cuentos  Bretones — Cuentos  Populares  de 
Campesinos,  Pescadores  v  Marineros.  Traducidos  por 
Manuel  Machado.     Paris  :  Gamier  Hermanos.     1900. 

A  TRANSLATION  into  Spanish  of  a  selection  of  M.  Sebillot's  Breton 
tales.  Wherever  I  have  tested  it  the  translator  has  done  justice 
to  the  sense  of  the  ver)'  charming  originals,  but  the  style  has, 
perhaps  inevitably,  acquired  a  slightly  more  literary  flavour.  The 
introduction  includes  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  writings  of  M.  Sebillot,  which  give  some  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  industry  of  one  to  whom  folklore  owes  much. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 
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Vox-  Xlt]  SEPTEMBER,  !goi*  [No.  HI. 

WEDNESDAY,  APBIL  17tli,  1901. 

Mr,  Alfrgd  Nurr  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chain 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  can- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  Dr.  Maclagan's 
Argyll  ski  re  Pastimex,  bt:ing  the  extra  volume  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  year  1900, 

Thr  Chairman  also  read  the  formal  acknowledgment 
received  from  the  Home  OfHce  of  the  address  presented  by 
the  Society  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VI L  on  the  occa- 
siion  of  the  death  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  wai> 
announced,  viz* :  Messrs.  Hiri^chfeld  Brothers^  Mr.  S*  E. 
IVnsusan.  Mr  A,  E.  Swanson,  Mr,  T*  V.  Holmes,  Mr.  E. 
Lovt-tt,  Professor  A.  Dietrich,  and  the  Fulham  Libraries* 
The  resignation  of  Miss  R.  Higford  was  also  announced, 

Mr.  E    Lovett  read  a  paper  on  **The  Ancient  and  Modem 
Game  of  Astragals*'   [p.  2S0],  in   illustration  of  which  he 
exhibited  the  following  objects,  vii* : 
Ancifnt  i 

1.  Photograph  of  Tanagra  Group   in    British    Museum 
representing  Girls  playing  Astragals,  S-C.  300* 

1A.  Ditto  of  Marble  Figure,  full  size*  later  Greek  period. 
British  Museum, 
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2.  Roman  Bronze  Astragali. 

3.  Astragalus  of  Bison,  rubbed  down  as  a  die.     Mc 
j  burial,  N.  America. 

j  4.  Ditto  of  Bos  longifrons.    Lake  dwellings,  Switzerl 


i '  Modern : 


5.  Typical  set  of  bone  Astragals. 

6.  Set  of  four  bones  and  ball.     Gironde,  France. 

7.  '*  Set  '*  of  foot  bones  of  pig.     **  Five  Bones."     Kei 

8.  "  Five  stones  "  of  Diorite  (road  metal).    Croydon. 

9.  "  Fivies."     Quartzite  pebbles.     Scotland. 

10.  '*  Five  stones."     Drift  pebbles.     Essex. 

11.  Five  wooden  cubic  astragals.     Worcestershire. 

12.  Five  discs  of  potsherd.     Norfolk. 
13;  Ditto.     Yorkshire. 

14.  Four  pebbles  and  ball.     "  Cobbles."     Kent. 

15.  "Marble  and  dubbs"  (made  in  Germany).   Houndsd: 

16.  Nine    quartzite    pebbles,    as   played   at   Neuch 

Switzerland. 

17.  Five  stones  called  **  Jacks."     Warwickshire. 

18.  Five  stones  called  "  Jack  o'  five  stones."    Worcej 
shire. 

19.  Tamarind  stones  from  Gujerat,  as  played  in  Indi; 
Miss  Violet  Turner  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  gam 

Astragals  (locally  known  2^  Snobs)^s  played  in  Derbysl 
Mrs.  W.  Price  exhibited  (i)  a  photograph  of  the  Gr 
yard  at  Salruck,  Connemara  [reproduced,  Plate  viii. 
p.  104],  and  (2)  a  photograph  of  a  Wedding-dance  M 
of  plaited  straw,  used  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  of  whi 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Society's  case  at  the  ArcF 
logical  Museum,  Cambridge  [Plate  ix.  See  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 
Miss    Ella  Sykes  read  a  paper  on  *'  Persian    Folkic 

[p.  261]. 

A  discussion  on  Mr.  Lovctt's  and  Miss  Sykes'  pa{ 
followed,  in  which  Dr.  Caster,  Mr.  Long\%'orth  Dames, 
Ranking,  Mr.  Gomme,  Mr.  Letts,  Mr.  P.  Redmond,  and 

Chairman  took  part. 
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The  Meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lovett  and  Miss  Sykes  for  their  papers,  and  to  Miss 
Violet  Turner  for  her  exhibition. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last  Meeting  of  the 
Society  were  laid  on  the  table,  viz. : — 

I.  Schweizerisches  Archiv  fur  VolkskundCy  March, 
1 90 1.  2.  y  Cymmrodor^  vol  xiv.,  presented  by  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society.  3.  Archivio  delta  /?.  societh 
Romanay  vol.  23,  parts  3  and  4 ,  presented  by  the  Societh, 
4.  Journal  of  the'  Anthropological  Institute^  vol.  xxx. 
(new  series  iii.),  1900. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAT  15th,  1901. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was 
announced,  viz. :  Mr.  J.  L.  Freeborough  and  the  Reading 
Public  Library. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  loss 
the  science  of  Anthropology  and  Folklore  has  sustained  by 
the  deaths  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers  and  Miss  Christian 
Mac  lagan. 

Mr.  K.  Lovett  exhibited  some  crescents  and  discs  used 
as  amulets  and  charms  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Miss  Burne  also  exhibited  some  charms  against  the  Evil 
p]\  e  from  Portugal  and  Italy. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Dischi  Sacri," 
of  which  he  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens,  and 
illustrated  his  lecture  by  lantern  slides,  from  the  figures 
given  in  his  work  Horns  of  Honour}  A  discussion 
followed,  in   which   Dr.   Caster,   Mr.  Kirby,   Dr.   Ranking, 

'  Rfviewcd  in  Folklore^  vol.  xi.,  p.  402. 
S  2 
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Miss  Burne,  the  Rev.  —  Cornish,  and  the  President  took 
part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lovett  and  Miss  Burne  for  their  exhibits  and  to  Mr. 
Elworthy  for  his  paper. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19th,  1901. 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  and  Folk-Lore  Society. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  the 
President  of  the  Institute. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Institute  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Dr.  Haddon  vacated  the  Chair, 
which  at  his  request  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brabrook,  the 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  loss 
the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Miss  Florence 
Grove. 

A  collection  of  Musquakie  beadwork,  presented  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Owen  to  the  Society,  was  exhibited,  upon  which  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hartland  offered  some  observations,  the  catalogue 
raisonn^  promised  by  Miss  Owen  not  having  yet  reached 
England.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Henry 
Balfour  f  Curat  or  of  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  at  Oxford), 
Dr.  HaddcMi,  Colonel  Temple,  the  Rev.  J.  Sibree,  and  the 
Chairman  took  part. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  Mr.  Hartland  undertook 
to  convey  to  Miss  Owen  the  expression  of  the  very  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  the  Society  was  under  for  her  munificent 
donation. 

A  paper  on  *'  Japanese  Gohei/'  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  a  paper  on  "The  Spirit  of  Vcgeta- 
tion,"  by  Mr.  E.  Tregear,  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Aston  and  Mr.  Tregear  for  their  papers. 


PERSIAN   FOLKLORE. 

BY   KLLA  C.  SYKES,  AUTHOR  OF    Tkrmigh  Persia  ff/i  m  Sidt*£ilddi4^  A?fD 
Tke  Si&ry-bool'  oftkt  Shah, 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  i-jih  April,  1901 .) 

I  MAKE  no  pretensions  to  possess  any  special  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  subject.  My  only  claim  on  your  attention 
is  that,  during  a  residence  of  over  two  years  in  Persia,  I 
collected  various  items  of  folklore,  which  may  perhaps  be 
new  to  some  of  those  present. 

Strabosays:  ''Man  is  eager  after  knowledge,  and  the 
love  of  legend  is  but  the  prelude  thereto.  This  is  why 
children  begin  to  listen  (to  fables)  and  are  acquainted  with 
them  before  any  other  kind  of  knowledge."  Persians  of  all 
ranks  are  like  children  in  their  love  of  stories*  From  the 
Shah  downwards  they  listen  with  delight  to  the  public 
story-tellers,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  order  of 
dervishes,  and  make  the  round  of  the  countrj%  always 
drawing  small  crowds  in  ever)'  town* 

Some  eight  hundred  years  ago  the  poet  FLrdusi  collected 
all  the  old  legends  referring  to  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
nation,  and  made  from  them  a  fine  epic  poem,  entitled 
the  Shah  Namehy  or  Book  of  Kings,  The  principal 
character,  however,  is  not  a  king^  but  a  hero,  the  mighty 
Rustum,  who  is  the  Hercules  of  Persia,  and  whose  won* 
drous  exploits  rival  those  of  that  illustrious  Grecian  herOp 
So  much  a  part  of  the  national  tradition  is  Rustum,  that  a 
specially  strong  man,  if  referred  to  in  conversation,  would 
be  at  once  compared  to  him,  and  all  over  the  north  of 
Persia,  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  villages  named  Rustum- 
abad  frequently  occur. 

Scarcely  less  celebrated  is  Sohrab,  Rustum's  ill-fated  son  ; 
and  the  fine  passage  in  Firdu.ni.  where  the  champion  of  the 
world,  unwitting  of  the  relationship,  kills  his  own  child  in 
single  combat,  is  well  known  by  every  Persian  possess- 
ing any  claim  to  culture.      Time  fails  Xo  tell   of   Prince 
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Isfundiyar,  whose  deeds  of  valour  equalled  those  of 
Rustum,  with  whom  he  had  a  celebrated  fight,  lasting  two 
days.  The  old  champion,  now  aged  some  hundreds  of 
years,  was  pressed  so  hard  by  his  youthful  opponent,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Simurgh, 
a  creature  half-bird,  half-bea^t,  before  he  could  vanquish 
the  prince. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  these  legends  to  the  ghouls^  divs, 
jinns,  and  afreets^  in  which  all  Persians,  even  those  who 
are  well  educated,  have  a  firm  belief. 

The  Ghoul  haunts  lonely  places,  and  its  aim  is  to  lure 
travellers  from  their  path  and  then  devour  them.  Its  real 
form  is  monstrous  beyond  words,  and  it  indulges  in  blood- 
curdling yells  and  shrieks ;  but  it  has  the  power  of 
assuming  any  shape  it  pleases,  and  often  appears  in  the 
guise  of  a  camel  or  mule,  or  even  in  that  of  its  intended 
victim's  relatives  or  friends.  Both  Rustum  and  Isfundiyar 
had  repeated  combats  with  these  appalling  creatures,  which 
now  specially  haunt  the  "  Valley  of  the  Angel  of  Death,** 
not  far  from  Koom.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  at- 
tendants of  Azrael,  or  Death,  and  feast  on  the  departed. 
Persians  say  that  a  true  believer,  who  utters  the  name  of 
the  Prophet  in  all  sincerity,  can  never  be  harmed  by  a 
ghoul;  but  all  the  same,  no  one  will  run  the  risk  of  going  into 
a  graveyard  or  of  wandering  among  ruins  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  A  Persian  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  con- 
fessed to  being  afraid  of  these  horrible  chimeras,  but  said 
that  in  my  company  he  would  venture  into  the  most 
deserted  ruin,  because  he  knew  that  no  ghoul  would  appear 
were  an  European  present.  The  reason  he  gave  was  that 
these  Persian  bogies  only  revealed  themselves  to  those  who 
believed  in  them. 

Divs  or  Demons  are  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  cat- 
headed  men  with  horns  and  hoofs,  and  the  hero  Rustum's 
most  celebrated  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  the  great  White 
Demon  which  lived  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Demavend.      No 
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Persian  will,  if  possible,  sleep  alone  at  night,  rich  men 
usually  hiring  a  mollah^  or  pricsti  to  share  their  bedroom, 
because  they  fear  the  demons,  which  have  added  powers 
during  the  darkness.  For  the  same  reason  Persians  will 
not  eat  anything  cooked  on  the  previous  day,  giving  as 
their  reason  that  a  demon  may  have  looked  at  it  during  the 
night. 

Jinns  and  Afreets  appear  to  be  spirits  of  lesser  power. 
They  can  turn  themselves  into  animals  at  will,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  this  that  no  Persian  likes  to  kill  dogs  or  cats, 
lest,  being  forcibly  ousted  from  their  dwelling-places,  the 
angry  demons  may  haunt  those  who  have  evicted  them. 
For  example,  our  house  in  the  south  of  Persia  was  infested 
with  cats,  many  of  which  my  brother  shot.  A  black  one, 
however,  eluded  all  his  effortSj  and  our  servants  implored  him 
not  to  try  and  kill  it,  as  they  insisted  that  it  was  really  a 
jinn,  which  would  do  us  all  much  injury  if  we  molested  it. 
The  cat,  however,  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  gun,  and,  as 
no  catastrophe  occurred,  our  servants  took  heart  again.  If 
a  Persian  is  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  his  illness  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  jinns,  who  are  supposed  to  be  beating  the 
sufferer.  On  some  of  the  plains  round  Kerman,  the  wind 
blows  the  sand  into  high  columns,  which  whirl  round  and 
round  with  great  swiftness,  and  these  the  Persians  call  jinns. 
They  say  that  if  a  mollah,  or  priest,  writes  his  good  deeds  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  throws  it  into  one  of  these  whirls,  thai 
it  will  be  transmuted  into  gold. 

Persians  believe  much  in  dreams,  the  faking  &/**/a/s'*  or 
lots,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  charms^  witchcraft,  and  so 
on.  Herodotus  gives  an  account  of  how  Xentcs  was  per- 
suaded to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Greece  owing  to  a 
dream  twice  repeated,  and  at  the  present  day  any  Persian 
visited  by  a  remarkable  dream  betakes  himself  at  once  to 
the  astrologers  in  order  that  they  may  elucidate  it* 

The  method  of  taking /tfA,  or  lots,  reminds  ms  of  the 
sortes    Vigilianx,    The   dervish^  after  an    invocdtion   to 


r 
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Allah,  pushes  a  knife  between  the  pages  of  a  volume  of 
Hafiz,  and  then,  opening  it,  reads  the  passage  at  the  top  of 
the  right-hand  page,  and  the  inquirer  shapes  his  course 
accordingly. 

Nothing  serious  is  ever  done  in  Persia  without  consulting 
an  astrologer.  No  one  will  close  a  bargain,  start  on  a 
journey,  enter  a  city  or  house  for  the  first  time,  or  even  take 
medicine,  unless  the  astrologer  assures  them  that  the  omens 
are  favourable.  This  characteristic  is  noted  by  Herodotus, 
when  he  mentions  that  Mardonius  and  his  Persians  refused 
to  attack  the  Greeks  at  Plataea,  because  the  omens  were  not 
propitious 

This  belief  in  omens  leads  us  on  to  the  subject  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days.  The  thirteenth  of  the  month  of  Saffar 
(our  April)  is  a  day  of  evil-omen.  All  Persians,  men  and 
women  alike,  leave  their  houses  on  this  day,  and  spend  the 
hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
to  avert  the  harm  which  would  probably  overtake  them 
were  they  to  stay  indoors.  They  are,  moreover,  most 
careful  not  to  quarrel  with  anyone  during  these  hours,  as 
if  they  give  way  to  passion  disaster  is  sure  to  follow. 

On  the  last  Wednesday  of  this  month  of  Saffar,  the  Day 
of  Judgment  is  supposed  to  be  going  to  occur,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, all  Wednesdays  are  unlucky  days.  The  month 
has,  in  part,  gained  its  evil  reputation  from  the  fact  that 
Mahomet  died  during  Saffar.  ^  Friday  also,  the  equivalent 
of  our  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  every  good  Persian  repairs 
to  the  public  bath  and  then  to  the  Mosque  for  his  devo- 
tions, is  unlucky,  and  no  one  would  undertake  a  journey 
upon  it.  Curiously  enough,  although  thirteen  is  an  unlucky 
number  in  Persia  (perhaps,  together  with  the  Friday  super- 

'  Postscript.  On  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month  of  Safiar,  in  every  hauu 
a  fire  is  lit,  over  which  boys  and  ^irls  jump,  in  turn  or  together,  because  they 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  unlucky  month  of  Saffar.  My  informant  thinks 
this  must  be  originally  derived  from  an  old  Parsee  custom,  because  it  is  not 
known  in  Arabia,  and  therefore  is  probably  not  Mohammedan. 
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stition,  being  adopted  from  the  Christians  by  the  Arabs  ^)i 
yet  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  all  months  (except  that  of 
Saffar)  are  supposed  to  be  lucky  or  whUe,  in  contradiction 
to  unlucky  or  black  days. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  a  day  is  fortunate  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  whose  face  a  Persian  has  looked  upon 
the  first  thing  after  waking,  The  "lucky"  face  or  its  con- 
trary can  only  be  learnt  by  experience,  but  such  people  as 
public  executioners  and  their  children  are  always  credited 
with  unlucky  visages,  as  they  are  considered  to  possess 
••  black  "  hearts. 

It  is  also  advisable  when  seeing  the  new  moon  for  the 
first  time  to  glance  at  a  "  fortunate  "  face. 

It  is  lucky  to  be  the  first  to  enter  a  new  buildingj  and  the 
Shah  has  been  known  to  give  audience  on  some  important 
matter  in  a  newly-erected  pavilion,  in  order  that  the  busi- 
ness on  hand  might  progress  satisfactorily* 

On  going  on  a  journey  it  is  well  to  leave  the  house  with 
the  face  turned  towards  the  door,  in  order  to  ensure  a  safe 
return.  It  is  also  unlucky  to  send  a  letter  unless  one  of  its 
corners  is  cut  off. 

Swallows  are  supposed  to  bring  luck,  and  the  Persians 
put  up  perches  for  them  in  their  houses*  Owls,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  considered  to  bring  disaster  to  a  house. 
When  living  at  Kerman,  S.E*  Persia,  I  was  anxious  to  have 
as  a  pet  a  lovely  little  owl*  Our  servants,  however,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Persian  secretary  and  begged  him  to  ask 
me  not  to  do  so,  as  the  bird  would  be  sure  to  bring  evil  to 
the  consulate.  The  crowing  of  a  cock  is  fortunate,  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  hour  The  lucky  times  are  noon, 
midnight,  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  and 
the  superstitious  sometimes  kill  a  cock  if  it  refuses  to 
restrict  its  crowing  to  those  hours! 

'  P.nturiM.  I  am  told  that  the  Mohammi*daQs|iAVedefivcJ  ihe  ideA  nf  the 
unliickincvs  of  thirteen  from  the  andent  P4iiee»,  with  whnm  the  thitlcrQlU  of 
every  month  wxs  a  day  of  evil  onten. 
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It  is  a  usual  custom  to  slay  a  goat  in  order  to  ensure 
prosperity  to  any  personage  on  entering  a  town.  On  the 
approach  of  the  traveller,  the  goat  is  killed  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  then  its  head  is  placed  on  one  side  and  its  body 
on  the  other,  the  man  thus  honoured  riding  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  animal  and  across  its  blood.  Some- 
times sweetmeats  are  thrown  under  the  hoofs  of  the  rider's 
horse  for  the  same  purpose.  Morier  mentions  that  in 
travelling  through  a  disturbed  part  of  Persia  his  muleteer 
happened  to  kill  a  snake.  The  man  cut  it  in  half,  and 
throwing  the  two  parts  on  different  sides  of  the  road,  he 
explained  to  his  master  that  this  act  would  save  them  from 
any  marauding  band  that  might  be  on  their  track.^ 

It  is  unlucky  to  commence  walking  with  the  left  foot,  or 
for  a  gazelle  to  cross  on  the  left  of  a  rider,  and  all  Persian 
women  consider  that  disaster  is  sure  to  overtake  them  if 
they  start  off  on  a  journey  without  giving  some  money  to 
the  poor.  Once  my  horse,  shying,  was  within  an  ace  of 
precipitating  us  both  into  the  moat  round  Kerman,  and  a 
Persian  gentleman  with  our  party  told  me  that  the  incident 
was  owing  to  my  lack  of  charity  as  we  started.  A  way  of 
ensuring  a  successful  journey,  which  is  common  to  both 
Persians  and  Parsees,  is  to  show  a  mirror  to  the  traveller, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  him  a  glass  of  water  on  which 
floats  the  head  of  a  flower,  or  to  burn  certain  herbs  before 
him.  During  our  journeys  in  Persia  my  brother  and  I 
have  been  speeded  on  our  way  in  this  manner  two  or  three 
times  both  by  Parsees  and  by  Persians.  My  little  Parsee 
maid  also  used  often  to  wave  the  smoke  of  a  burning  herb 
before  me  when  we  left  one  camp  to  go  to  another. 
She  would  assure  me  that  this  ceremony  would  guarantee 
me  against  all  kinds  of  accidents. 

To  sneeze  once  when  starting  on  any  expedition  is  an 
evil  omen,  and  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  it  is  equally  un- 
lucky whether  the  traveller  himself  or  anyone   else  per- 

'  Moricr,  A  Journey  through  Persia  in  1 80S  and  1 809,  p.  3 1 6. 
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petrates  the  sneeze*  Persians  in  such  a  Case  will  stare 
hard  at  the  sun  in  order  to  induce  a  second  or  third  sneeze. 
If  they  are  unsuccessful  in  doing  this^  they  can  betake 
themselves  to  repeating  a  certain  inv  ocation  to  Allah ;  but 
most  Persians  will  give  up  the  expedition,  believing  firmly 
that  it  can  only  end  in  disaster.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, Persians  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  they  are 
desiring  anything  ardently^  and  someone  sneezes  at  that 
moment,  that  their  wish  is  sure  to  be  granted.  My  brother's 
Persian  secretary  always  attributed  a  bad  accident  to  the 
fact  that  someone  had  sneezed  just  as  he  was  mounting 
his  horse.  As  his  companions  were  Englishmen,  he  felt 
ashamed  to  decline  the  ride,  but  the  sequels  of  a  bolting 
horse  and  a  broken  arm  made  him  chary  about  giving  up 
his  superstitions  from  that  time.  He  also  assured  me  that 
he  owed  the  schooling  he  had  had  in  England  to  the  fact  that 
when,  as  quite  a  child,  he  was  wishing  to  go  to  that  country, 
someone  had  sneezed.  On  investigation,  I  found  that  a 
lapse  of  several  years  had  occurred  between  this  lucky 
sneeze  and  its  consummation,  and  I  pointed  out  this  fact  to 
him.  It  made  no  difference,  however,  in  his  belief  in  that 
particular  sneeze. 

It  is  unlucky  to  name  a  horse  after  a  Persian,  as  if  any 
evil  befalls  the  animal,  the  same  injury  will  overtake  the 
man  after  whom  it  is  called.  This  fact  was  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  curious  way.  We  had  bought  a  horse  from  a 
Persian  gentleman,  and  had,  in  ignorance  of  this  supersti- 
tion, called  it  after  its  former  owner.  When  I  met  this  latter 
after  a  lapse  of  some  two  years,  I  was  struck  by  his  eager 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  this  horse,  and  at  last  elicited 
the  real  reason  of  this  unusual  interest. 

If  any  accident  occurs  to  a  rider,  his  horse  being  hurt  but 
he  himself  escaping  unscathed,  the  Persians  say,  "The 
horse  has  become  a  sacrifice,  '*  meaning  that  the  injury 
meant  for  the  rider  has  descended  on  his  steed.  During  our 
travels  in  Baluchistan  an  incident  of  this  kind  happened  to 
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my  brother,  and  the  horse  which  he  was  riding  was  killed. 
As  the  animal  was  a  great  pet  with  us  both  I  felt  the  loss 
keenly,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  our  servants,  who  con- 
sidered that  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced,  as  the  horse  had 
averted  the  evil  intended  for  my  brother. 

Throughout  Persia  there  is  a  very  strong  belief  in  the 
Evil  Eye.  Every  European  on  entering  the  country  is 
warned  never  to  admire  anything  belonging  to  a  Persian 
without  using  the  expression  "  Mashallah  *'  (God  is  great) 
to  avert  it.     If  this  be  omitted  harm  is  sure  to  follow. 

Rich  Persians  frequently  dress  their  children  in  shabby 
clothes  in  order  to  avert  the  Evil  Eye.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  took  her  children  by  invitation  to  visit  a  Persian  lady 
of  rank  in  Tehran  who  had  one  small  son.  The  child  did 
not  make  its  appearance  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
was  carried  into  the  room  dressed  in  clothes  no  better  than 
would  be  worn  by  a  peasant's  baby.  This  was  because  the 
mother  feared  that  the  European  lady  might  admire  her  son 
and  so  bring  illness  upon  him.  A  few  days  after  this  my 
friend's  Persian  nurse  came  to  her  in  great  agitation,  saying 
that  some  Europeans  had  admired  one  of  her  charges  and 
had  omitted  to  say  "  Mashallah."  Oddly  enough  the  child 
fell  ill  the  next  day,  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nurse 
that  the  evil  eye  had  been  cast  upon  it. 

Old  hags  are  popularly  credited  with  this  unpleasant 
power,  and  no  superstitious  Persian  will  look  at  one  if  he 
can  avoid  it. 

Blue  is  the  favourite  colour  to  ward  off  the  Evil  Eye,  and 
camels,  horses,  and  mules  have  beads  fastened  on  their  tails, 
or  even  wear  blue  necklaces  in  the  case  of  highly  valued 
animals.  Children  frequently  Vvear  a  sheep's  eye  brought  by 
a  pilgrim  from  Mecca  who  has  been  there  on  the  day  of  the 
great  holocaust  of  sheep.  A  turquoise  is  stuck  into  this 
eye,  and  the  whole,  put  into  an  amulet-case,  is  sewn  on  to 
the  child's  cap.  Another  powerful  charm  is  a  verse  from 
the  Koran,  placed  in  the  bazu-band  or  amulet-box,  which  is 
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then  bound  on  the  fore-arm.  A  metal  hand  with  one  finger 
extended  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose*  A  wild  pig 
kept  in  the  stables  is  supposed  to  keep  the  evil  eye  off  the 
horses,  who  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  this  malign  in- 
fluence. A  groom  who  broke  the  knees  of  one  of  our  horses 
was  shaq)ly  reprimanded  by  my  brother  far  his  careless 
riding.  He  answered  promptly  that  the  accident  was  no  fault 
of  his,  because  a  man  had  admired  the  horse,  and  as  he  did 
not  add  the  word  "  Mashallah'*  it  w^as  not  surprising  that 
the  animal  came  to  harm.  This  is  only  one  of  dozens  of 
examples  that  came  under  my  notice,  sihowing  the  deeply- 
seated  belief  in  the  evil  eye. 

Curiously  enough,  a  stable  constitutes  bast  or  sanc- 
tuary in  Persia.  While  living  at  Kerman,  we  frequently 
found  some  refugee  or  other  in  our  stablci  come  to  implore 
my  brother's  good  offices  with  the  Governor*  On  one 
occasion,  when  we  were  in  Baluchistan,  the  Governor' of  the 
province  threatened  to  bastinado  his  soldiers  for  misconduct. 
We  were  in  camp  at  the  time  and  our  hor'^f-^  wen-  tetlien^d 
in  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  To  my  amusement  the  soldiers 
repaired  in  a  body  to  this  grove,  and  refused  to  move  from 
among  our  horses  until  the  Governor  promised  to  overlook 
their  offence. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sanctuary,  I  may  mention  that 
every  shrine  has  this  privilege,  and  in  most  Persian  towns 
there  are  quarters  in  which  any  malefactor  is  safe,  notably 
at  the  sacred  city  of  Koom.  To  hold  on  to  the  English  flag- 
staff, or  to  grasp  the  coat  of  any  great  personage,  also  con- 
fers sanctuary.  ^ 

'  [Sanctuary.  *' Among  Bedouin  tribes  there  is  an  ancient  law  caUed 
the  law  of  *  dakhal.'  An  escaped  prisoner,  or  a  man  in  danger  of  being 
captured  by  an  enemy,  may  by  this  law  claim  refuge  in  the  tent  of  an  Arab, 
even  in  the  encampment  of  an  opposing  tribe.  The  refugee  enters  the  tent, 
takes  bold  of  the  robe  of  the  occupant,  and  exclaims  :  *  Ya  dakhaliek,'  and 
thus  becomes  a  '  dakhiel,*  or  prot^^.  A  true  Arab  will  defend  his  'dakhiel' 
with  his  life.  The  law  of  *  dakhal '  is,  however,  only  in  full  force  among 
those  tribes  who  are,  by  their  strength  or  geographical  position,  independent 
nf  the  Turkish  Ciovernment.      Among  tribes  in  which  the  law  is  maintained  a 
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Medicine  in  Persia  is  more  or  less  a  question  of  charms. 
A  hot  disease  requires  a  cold  remedy,  and  vice  versA.  The 
advice  of  the  astrologers  is  always  taken  as  to  summoning 
the  doctor,  and  they  are  again  consulted  before  his  medicine 
be  swallowed.  The  doctor's  principal  stock-in-trade  is  a 
brass  bowl  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  texts  of  the 
Koran  engraved  outside.  The  inner  surface  is  incised 
with  a  mass  of  short  prayers — a  prayer  for  each  disease.  To 
each  prayer  belongs  a  small  key  with  the  name  of  the 
disease.  The  method  of  procedure  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  The  doctor  fills  the  bowl  with  water,  makes  a 
feint  of  unlocking  with  one  of  the  keys  the  prayer  alluding 
to  his  patient's  disease,  and  tells  the  sick  man  to  swallow 
the  water.  If  this  be  done  in  a  believing  spirit,  a  cure  is 
sure  to  follow. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  faith-cure.  A  European 
lady-doctor  was  asked  by  a  Persian  patient  for  a  token  in 
order  that  she  might  be  admitted  to  her  presence.  For 
lack  of  anything  better  the  lady-doctor  gave  a  safety-pin, 
but  her  patient  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time. 
Shortly  after,  however,  the  token  was  returned  with  thanks, 
the  patient  alleging  that  she  had  been  cured  by  drinking 
the  water  in  which  she  had  placed  the  safety-pin. 

Many  other  remedies  are  resorted  to.  If  anyone  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  a  pearl  ground  up  will  act  as  a  power- 
ful restorative,  while  powdered   rubies  and  emeralds  are 

man  who  proved  false  to  his  dakhiel  would  be  disgraced  for  life.  The  expres- 
sion *  Ya  dakhaliek,'  is  used  by  town  Arabs  as  a  term  of  endearment,  imply- 
ing perfect  reliance  and  trust."— M.  E.  Rogers,  Dcmestic  Life  in  PaUstimtt 
p.  391  (published  by  Bell  and  Daldy  in  1862,  and  probably  long  since  out  of 
print).  Miss  Rogers,  the  sister  of  the  well-known  ** Rogers  Bey" (Mr.  E.  T. 
Rogers,  H.B.M.  Consular  Service^  had  unusual  opportunities  of  observing 
Palestinian  life  and  manners.  In  the  preceding  pages  she  describes  how 
the  young  sons  of  an  Arab  chieftain  of  Djebel  Nablous,  who  had  been 
worsted  in  a  local  strife  in  which  the  Turkish  authorities  took  sides  with  the 
opposite  [Kirty,  sought  her  protection  at  the  British  Vice-Consulate  at  Hai£^ 
clinging  piteously  to  her  skirts  with  cries  of  **  Va  dokhaliek  !"  and  entreaties 
to  Ik:  kept  from  falling  into  the  handiiof  the  Turkish  (MiNcrnor.    C.  S.  Bt^RNK.j 
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administered  as  tonics,  and  to  sew  a  patient  up  in  a  raw 
hide  is  another  remedy.  If  a  person  is  badly  burnt,  the 
wounds  are  sometimes  smeared  over  with  soot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  vessels »  and  to  drink  quantities  of 
pomegranate  juice  is  another  cure  for  the  same  thing. 

A  child  suffering  from  water  on  the  brain  was  brought  to 
a  Persian  doctor,  who  assured  the  parents  that  it  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  He  advised  them  to  lay  it  in  a 
newly-dug  grave  during  the  night,  saying  that  in  the  morn* 
ing  it  would  either  be  cured  or  the  demon  would  have  made 
away  with  it.  The  parents  followed  the  prescription  faith- 
fully, and  their  surprise  was  great  to  find  their  child  next 
morning  sleeping  soundly  in  its  strange  cradle,  neither 
better  nor  worse. 

When  the  child  of  one  of  my  friends  was  very  ill,  the 
servants  implored  her  to  allow  them  to  try  a  charm  in  ordrr 
to  cure  it.  They  mixed  grease  and  charcoal^  with  which 
they  made  crosses  on  the  child's  forehead,  the  palms  of  its 
hands,  and  the  soles  of  its  feet.  Then  one  of  them  took  a 
roasted  egg,  and  holding  it  in  his  two  hands,  raised 
them  towards  heaven,  invoking  at  the  same  time  the 
names  of  all  the  people  whom  he  especially  loved  and 
respected. 

Another  charm  used  when  a  Persian  is  itl^  and  his  disease 
docs  not  yield  to  the  remedies  of  the  doctor,  is  to  bring 
t'ggs  into  his  room  and  plaster  them  over  with  mud,  calling 
each  by  the  name  of  some  possible  enemy.  The  eggs  are 
ilu-n  baked  on  the  hearth,  and  the  one  that  cracks  first  tells 
which  enemy  it  is  that  has  bewitched  him.  To  escape 
from  his  power,  the  egg  must  be  thrown  into  running  water 
at  a  cross-road  if  possible. 

Another  method  used  to  cure  a  sick  man  supposed  to  be 
bewitched,  is  for  his  wife  Lq  beg  for  fragments  of  food  from 
all  his  acquaintances.  This  she  does  in  the  belief  that  if 
her  husband  can  eat  of  the  food  of  his  enemy  he  will  be 
cured.     She  makes  a  kind  uf  porridge  of  alt  thtr  pieces  th«4t 
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she  has  collected,  and  when  the  sick  man  has  swallowed  it 
he  is  supposed  to  recover. 

One  of  our  Persian  servants,  whom  we  had  taken  with 
us  from  the  capital  to  Kerman,  became  very  queer  in  his 
behaviour,  and  one  day  he  took  French-leave,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  his  home,  some  six  hundred  miles  away. 
The  other  servants  were  at  no  loss  for  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  They  said  immediately  that  his  wife  at 
Tehran  had  bewitched  him  in  order  to  get  him  home  again. 

Near  Kerman  a  small  stream  trickled  out  of  a  well  of 
rock.  Popular  superstition  ascribed  this  to  a  blow  from 
the  hand  of  Ali,  and  women  desiring  to  become  mothers 
would  drink  the  water  and  hang  candles  and  rags  on  the 
bushes  near,  in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  saint. 
Not  far  from  this  was  a  cave  in  which  sick  women  put 
food.  If  this  were  eaten  during  the  night,  it  was  a  sign 
that  the  Peri-banou  or  queen  of  the  fairies  would  cure 
them. 

Some  families  possess  a  stone  as  an  antidote  against 
scorpion  and  tarantula  bites.  They  say  it  is  formed  of  the 
hardened  tears  of  a  certain  Persian  prince,  who  was  turned 
by  enchantment  into  an  ibex,  and  wandered  among  the 
mountains,  eternally  bewailing  his  cruel  fate. 

Throughout  Baluchistan  are  eiarats^  or  shrines,  consisting 
of  small  enclosures  of  rough  stones.  In  the  middle  of 
these  is  always  a  heap  of  boulders,  among  which  sticks 
fluttering  with  rags  are  placed.  These  rags  are  pieces  of 
the  garments  of  devotees,  who  imagine  that  in  this  way 
they  are  calling  the  attention  of  the  holy  man  who  is  buried 
there,  and  who  will  cure  their  complaints  and  intercede  for 
them  with  Allah.  Often  fine  ibex  or  moufflon  horns  are 
placed  on  the  stones  to  do  honour  to  the  saint,  and  usually 
there  are  camel-bells,  presumably  to  attract  his  attention. 

As  these  shrines  are  extremely  common  in  Baluchistan,  I 
used  to  wonder  what  qualities  went  to  make  a  saint,  and  was 
interested  when  at  a  place  called  Manish  to  find  that  the 
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late  Governor  was  buried  under  a  huge  cairn  of  stones  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  fluttering  rags  and  ibex  horns. 
The  Baluchis  informed  us  that  this  man's  claim  to  saintship 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  had  never  robbed  the  poor. 
From  an  Oriental  point  of  view,  the  man  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  oppress  and  to  amass  money  as  a  result  of  his 
oppressions,  and  refrains  from  doing  so,  is  worthy  of  every 
possible  honour.  The  natives  themselves  were  often  not 
very  clear  as  to  the  saintly  personages  buried  beneath  the 
innumerable  cairns  of  stones.  In  reading  Mr.  Floyer*s 
book,  Unexplored  Baluchistan,  I  noticed  that  he  says 
(p.  39)  that  he  sometimes  started  a  Mtarai  or  shrine  himself 
by  collecting  together  a  small  heap  of  stones  as  he  walked 
on  ahead  of  his  caravan.  His  camel-drivers,  when  they 
came  up  to  the  spot,  imagined  that  this  must  be  the  grave 
of  some  dervish,  and  at  once  cast  their  quota  of  boulders 
on  the  cairn. 

Occasionally  I  noticed  a  shrine  walled  round  with  upright 
slabs  of  a  sort  of  shale,  on  which  were  scratched  animals 
and  figures  ;  a  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  the  tenets  of 
Mohammedanism,  which  does  not  allow  anything  human  or 
animal  to  be  depicted. 

In  some  eiarats  the  head  and  feet  of  the  saint  were 
marked  by  slate  monoliths,  and  these  were  often  placed 
several  yards  apart  ;  the  idea  being,  I  believe,  to  give  an 
impression  in  this  way  of  the  grandeur  of  the  departed* 

Often  I  observed  large  round  places  swept  clean  of  the 
black  shingle  and  formed  into  a  circle  with  low  upright 
stones,  a  small  pile  of  stones  being  left  in  the  centre*  Dr, 
Belle w,  in  his  book  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  says 
(p.  54)  they  are  called  chaps,  a  word  meaning  *'  clapping  of 
hands,"  and  that  on  the  occasions  of  weddings  the  Baluchis 
dance  here,  keeping  time  to  the  music  by  clapping  their 
hands,  and  the  musicians  take  up  their  position  on  the  stones* 
The  explanation,  however,  given  to  me  about  these  places 
was,  that    they  were    used   as   points   for   the    people   to 
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assemble  and  hear  parts  of  the  tazieh  or  passion  play  recited, 
the  dervish  who  conducted  these  religious  exercises  sitting 
in  the  centre.     Perhaps  both  explanations  are  right. 

The  folklore  of  places  is  interesting.  For  example,  the 
fort  of  Aibi  in  Baluchistan  had  a  stuffed  dummy  warrior 
always  hanging  over  the  parapet.  We  were  informed  that 
the  figure  had  been  placed  there  by  a  dervish,  who  had 
assured  the  Baluchis  that  by  this  means  their  castle  was 
rendered  impregnable. 

The  volcano  Demavend  in  the  Elburz  Range  is  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  Persian  legends,  and  was  the  home  of 
demons  and  genii,  besides  being  the  resting  place  of  the 
blessed  on  their  way  to  paradise. 

Kuh-i-Shah,  or  '*  The  Mountain  of  the  Saint,"  in  S.E. 
Persia,  a  peak  13,700  feet  in  height,  is  dedicated  to  a  holy 
man  who  is  supposed  to  cause  explosions  in  the  mountain 
during  the  summer  months.  Whether  these  explosions  take 
place  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  my  brother's  huntsmen 
firmly  believed  in  them.  My  brother  and  I  ascended  this 
mountain  in  July,  1895,  and  found  a  heap  of  stones  at  the 
summit,  on  which  was  laid  a  large  collection  of  coins,  beads, 
brass  rings,  and,  odd  to  relate,  a  Queen  Victoria  token.  As 
the  mountain  was  not  a  volcano  there  was  nothing  to  account 
for  the  theory  of  these  supposed  explosions. 

Kuh-i-Chehel-Tun  or  **  The  Mountain  of  the  Forty 
Beings,"  in  Baluchistan,  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  forty 
children,  turned  by  enchantment  into  goats,  which  cease- 
lessly fling  down  stones  on  all  who  dare  to  climb  their 
fastnesses. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  Games, 

1.  A  ball  is  hit  into  the  air  with  a  gaudily-painted  stick. 
Whoever  catches  it  calls  out  Goal  gerifiun,  a  corruption 
of  Gul  gerifiun  (I  have  taken  the  flower.)  Who  misses  is 
pelted. 

2.  A  row  of  walnuts  are  put  on  a  ridge  and  knocked  off 
by  another  walnut  thrown  at  four  to  five  yards'  distance. 
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3.  A  chain  gathered  up  in  the  hand  U  thrown  out  so  as 
to  touch  another  player 

4.  An  oblong  is  drawn  with  divisions,  and  stones  are 
kicked  into  them,  each  division  counting  so  much. 

5.  The  Jereedy  in  which  horsemen  throw  javelins  at  one 
another ;  the  men  aimed  at,  ducking  to  avoid  the  missile. 

6.  The  Z)<7^A^/j-/)*£7^x  (throwing  game)  is  played  on  horse- 
back. The  players  fling  a  stick  on  the  ground  with  great 
force  and  catch  it  up  as  it  rebounds. 

7.  A  lemon  is  thrown  into  the  air  and  then  &red  at  from 
horseback. 

8.  An  egg  placed  on  a  little  mound  of  sand  is  fired  at  by 
horsemen  passing  it  at  full  gallop, 

9  Chess,  a  kind  of  draughtsj  pitch  and  toss,  marbles 
(played  with  pebble^l.  *ind  a  species  of  rounders  and  fives, 
are  all  known  in  Persia,  as  well  as  card -games. 

10.  My  brother,  M^ijor  Sykes,  has  had  some  success  in 
reviving /^/^,  which  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Persia. 
In  the  Shah  Nameh  is  an  account  of  a  game  played  by  the 
Persian  hero,  Siawush,  before  Afrasiyab,  King  of  Tartary, 
My  brother  has  sent  home  copies  of  old  tiles  on  which 
the  game  is  depicted  in  a  spirited  manner.  The  originals 
are  about  the  date  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  the  king  is  intro- 
duced as  watching  the  game* 

No  rtlz,  the  Persian  New  Year's  Day,  which  takes  place 
about  March  2 1 st,  as  the  sun  passes  into  Aries,  is  a  day  of 
general  rejoicing,  marking  the  end  of  winter  and  the 
beginning  of  spring.  It  is  a  festival  dating  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mohammedanism. 
Every  Persian  dons  new  clothes,  all  scr^-ants  being  given 
nt'w  costumes  by  their  masters.  There  is  a  feast  in  every 
house,  and  among  the  food  are  dishes  of  springing  barley 
and  lighted  candles.  On  this  day  the  Shah  shows  himself 
to  his  subjects,  gives  Kaiats  or  robes  of  honour,  and 
distributes  largess;  while  ceremonious  visits  of  congratula- 
tion are  paid  to  him  and  to  his  representatives  in  all  the 
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cities  in  Persia.  Persians  have  a  superstition  that  whatever 
a  man  is  doing  on  this  day,  he  will  be  fated  to  do  the  same 
thing  throughout  the  whole  year ;  therefore  they  are  always 
anxious  not  to  be  travelling  at  No  rdzy  not  wishing  to  be 
unsettled  for  a  twelvemonth.  At  this  season,  according  to 
Dr.  Wills,*  the  dervishes  or  professional  beggars  erect 
tents  before  the  houses  of  prominent  personages,  make  a 
pretence  of  a  garden  by  sticking  twigs  in  the  ground,  and 
then  blow  a  cow's  horn  incessantly  with  the  cry  "  Ya  hue!" 
(my  right).  They  refuse  to  leave  until  they  have  been  given 
a  good  present  of  money. 

A  Persian  bride  is  given  a  piece  of  gold  for  luck.  She 
carries  bread  and  salt  into  her  husband's  house  to  ensure 
plenty,  and  kisses  her  father's  hearth  as  she  leaves  her  old 
home. 

The  Shah  has  the  right  to  see  every  woman  in  his  kingdom 
unveiled,  and  the  royal  glance  is  believed  to  bring  good 
luck  to  those  on  whom  it  is  cast. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  Gabres  or  Fire- 
Worshippers,  commonly  called  Parsees  by  Europeans,  the 
word  Parsee  or  Farsi  merely  meaning  Persian.  These  are 
the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  clung 
to  their  faith  when  Persia  was  overrun  by  the  conquering 
Arabs.  They  are  to  be  found  at  Tehran,  but  are  principally 
at  Yezd  and  Kerman,  and  also  in  the  villages  near  these 
latter  cities,  and  of  course  at  Bombay.  They  are  looked 
down  upon  by  the  Persians,  who  will  not  allow  them 
to  ride  through  the  towns,  and  restrict  the  townsmen  to 
ugly  mustards  and  browns  in  their  costumes,  not  allowing 
them  to  wear  the  flowing  Persian  abba  or  cloak.  The 
peasants  wear  curious  helmet-shaped  felt  caps.  Moreover 
the  Gabres  are  restricted  as  to  what  trade  they  may  follow, 
and  in  consequence  the  race  has  taken  to  agriculture,  all 
the  best  gardeners  in  Persia  being  fire-worshippers.  The 
women  go  about  with  their  faces  uncovered,  and  have  a 

'  Dr.  Wills,  In  the  Land  of  tht  Lien  aftd  the  Sum,  p.  46. 
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picturesque  dress  composed  of  a  gay  chinta  jacket,  full 
trousers  which  are  embroidered  in  many  coloured  stripes, 
and  half  a  dozen  wraps  for  the  head  ;  the  fifth  consisting  of 
a  white  veil  falling  in  graceful  folds  down  the  back,  but  not 
concealing  the  facc^  and  the  last  being  a  large  checked 
cotton  sheet  worn  over  the  head  and  wrapt  round  the  body 
for  out- door  use.  Little  Gabre  girls  wear  a  small  coif,  and 
the  hair  falls  from  it  in  long  plaits,  but  the  women  would 
look  upon  it  as  immodest  to  allow  anyone  to  see  their  head 
without  its  coverings. 

The  Gabres,  as  is  well  knowDi  follow  the  tenets  of  Zoro- 
aster, and  have  the  Zendavesta  as  their  Sacred  Book,  They 
believe  in  Ormuzd,  the  Good  Spirit,  and  in  Ahriman,  the 
Principle  of  Evil,  and  worship  fire  as  a  deity.  At  the  city 
of  Yezd  is  the  chief  temple  of  the  fire  worshippersi  who 
believe  that  the  flame  which  burns  on  the  altar  there  has 
never  been  extinguished  through  the  centuries.  When 
Gabres  settle  in  any  other  part  of  Persia  they  always  get 
some  of  the  sacred  fire  from  Yezd  to  place  in  their  temples. 
The  priests  who  attend  to  this  fire  wear  a  veil  over 
their  mouths  in  order  not  to  pollute  the  holy  flame  with 
ihcir  breath,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  no  Gabre  will 
blow  out  a  flame.  My  little  Parsee  maid  always  extin- 
guished a  candle  with  her  fingers  when  she  entered  my 
service.* 

The  Gabre  men  wear  a  threefold  cord  round  their  waists, 
signifying  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds* 
This  they  untie  and  rctic  five  times  daily  at  the  hours 
of  prayer. 

Ihey  reverence  the  dog,  which  in  the  Zendavesta  is  the 
special  animal  of  Ormuzd,  and  a  dog  is  often  called  in 
to  decide  whether  a  man  be  dead  or  not.  If  it  eats  the 
bread  laid  on  the  breast  of  the  supposed  corpse,  life  ts  ex- 
tinct, but  if  it  refuses  the  food  there  is  still  hope. 

'  The  Shah's  band  plaj  ^  it  sunset  erciy  day  at  Tehran,  iiad  this  perfortnancc 

is  supposed  to  be  a  Zortaitmo  cuslom,  surviving  ffom  the  tiroes  when  the 
sun  w.xs  worshipped. 
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Herodotus  says  that  the  corpse  of  every  male  Persian  had 
to  be  torn  by  a  dog  or  by  a  beast  of  prey.  At  the  present 
day  the  dead  are  exposed  on  towers  to  be  eaten  by  vultures 
and  crows.  If  the  birds  pick  out  the  right  eye  of  a  corpse 
first,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  soul  has  gone  to  the  Zoroastrian 
Paradise.  If,  however,  the  left  eye  is  attacked  first,  the 
fate  of  the  departed  soul  is  a  gloomy  one.^ 

There  is  considered  to  be  such  defilement  in  touching  a 
corpse,  that  a  special  class  of  Parsees  do  all  the  burying, 
and  even  relatives  will  not  assist  a  man  if  they  think  he  may 
breathe  his  last  while  they  are  touching  him. 

Close  to  the  Dakhma^  or  Tower  of  Silence,  at  Kerman, 
in  S.E.  Persia,  was  a  house  with  unglazed  windows.  The 
relatives  of  deceased  Gabres  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
out  a  substantial  meal  in  the  upper  room  of  this  house, 
affirming  that  the  spirit,  just  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  was  greatly  in  need  of  nourishment. 

The  Parsees  never  wash  anything  on  a  Tuesday,  saying 
that  no  article  can  be  cleansed  on  that  day. 

My  Parsee  maid  used  to  hang  a  small  white  shell  on  any 
possession  that  she  was  afraid  of  losing,  affirming  that  it 
was  an  infallible  charm. 

I  have  selected  a  few  Proverbs  and  Saws  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  country. 

Here  is  a  beggar's  refrain  : — 

**Khodaguft,  'bidde,' 
Shaitan  guft,  'nidde.'*' 
It  means,  "God  says  'give,*  but  Satan  says,  'Don't  give.*" 

"  Stretch  your  legs  no  further  than  your  carpet,"  is  equi- 
valent to  our  '*  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth." 

*  [At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  was  the  custom  in  Kebraboth,  a  suburb 
of  Ispahan,  to  let  a  cock  out  of  the  house  in  which  the  dead  body  Uy.  If  it 
was  caught  and  carried  off  by  a  fox,  it  was  believed  that  the  deceased  person 
would  be  happy  in  the  next  life.  If  this  test  failed,  or  was  ambiguous  in  iu 
issue,  the  corpse  was  decorated  and  hung  up  on  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  with 
wooden  forks  for  the  test  related  by  Miss  Sykes.  (Olearius,  PernoMtuhd  Keiu- 
beschreilntHg,  p.  19$)     N.  W.  Thomas.] 
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"  The  jackal  dipped  himself  in  indigo,  and  then  thought 
he  was  a  peacock/'  explains  itself, 

**  This  camel  is  at  your  gate/'  is  tlie  same  as  "  This  sin 
is  laid  at  your  door." 

**  When  you  are  in  a  room  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
people  in  it/'  is  the  Persian  for  "  Do  at  Rome  as  the 
Romans  do." 

*'  The  swiftest  horse  is  apt  to  stumble/'  is  *'  More  haste 
worse  speed/'  and  our  familiar  proverb,  "  Don*t  lock  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth,  "  is  found  also  in  Persia. 

"  A  cut  string  may  be  joined  again,  but  the  knot  always 
remains/'  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  broken  friendship- 

"  Only  a  Mazanderani  dog  can  catch  a  Mazanderanl 
fox/'  is  the  equivalent  to  our  ^'  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief." 

**  Often  to  be  kind  to  the  tiger  is  to  be  cruel  to  the  lamb/' 
seems  to  have  no  equivalent. 

*Mf  you  have  a  fine  horse  it  becomes  a  gift,  or  piskkash** 
This  proverb  alludes  to  the  way  in  w  hich  princes  and  those 
in  authority  despoil  those  under  them, 

*'  A  Persian  receiving  a  toman  (a  coin  worth  about 
four  shillings)  at  once  buys  a  led  horsCj"  is  a  saying  sati- 
rizing the  national  love  ol  tashakhus  or  show. 

"  Our  fathers  never  saw  this  even  in  a  dreami"  is  a  com* 
mon  expression  denoting  astonishment. 

"  All  pains  can  be  forgotten  in  forty  days,  but  the  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  food  lasts  forty  years/* 

**  A  fool  said, '  My  father  was  vizier  to  the  Sultan/  &nd  I 
answered,  *  What  is  that  to  you  ?'  "  This  is  a  Persian  way 
of  snubbing  anyone  who  may  boast  of  his  ancestry* 

*'  War  at  the  outset  is  good  if  it  ends  in  peace/*  is  the 
Persian  manner  of  saying  that  it  is  good  to  begin  a  friend* 
ship  with  a  little  aversion. 

"  Man  is  the  slave  of  his  benefactor/' 

"  The  innocent  man  may  go  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold^ 
but  he  will  never  ascend  it." 
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**  If  you  become  rich  and  your  head  is  not  turned,  you  are 
a  man.*' 

"  New  sleeves  get  a  good  dinner."  This  proverb  alludes 
to  the  story  that  a  shabbily-dressed  mollah  was  turned 
away  from  a  feast.  On  returning  in  a  new  coat  he  was 
given  the  place  of  honour  at  the  entertainment,  and  re- 
peated the  saying  at  intervals  during  the  evening  in  a 
bewildered  manner. 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GAME  OF 
ASTRAGALS. 

BY  B     I.OVKTT. 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  17/A  Aprils  1901.) 

A  FEW  years  ago,  during  a  visit  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  I 
noticed  in  the  poorer  parts  of  some  of  the  towns  children 
playing  a  game  upon  doorsteps  with  small  metal  objects, 
which  upon  investigation  proved  to  be  white  metal  copies 
of  the  Astragalus  or  knuckle-bone.  I  soon  found  some  of 
these  for  sale  in  the  toy  shops,  where  I  purchased  them  at 
prices  ranging  from  three  a  penny  to  about  a  penny  each. 

They  were  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  bronze  Astragali  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  they  prompted  me  to  collect  a  few  notes  and 
specimens  to  illustrate  the  devolution  and  differentiation  of 
this  very  ancient  game. 

The  game  of  Astragals,  so  called  because  it  was  played 
with  the  Astragalus  or  knuckle-bone  of  an  animal,  usually  a 
sheep,  is  of  great  antiquity.  A  beautiful  group  (one  of  the 
Tanagra  terra-cottas)  in  the  British  Museum,  representing 
two  girls  playing  the  game,  is  recorded  as  B.C.  800,  and  a 
marble  figure  of  an  astragalus  player,  life-size,  of  later  date, 
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may  also  be  seen  there.  There  are  also  other  figures  and 
pictures,  Pompeian  and  others,  of  which  I  hope  to  give  a 
detailed  list  in  later  notes.  In  Horace^s  Sattre^^  Book  11., 
we  read :  "  Servius  OppidiuSp  a  rich  man  according  to 
ancient  reckoning,  is  said  to  have  divided  his  two  farms  at 
Carnucium  between  his  two  sons,  and  when  dying  to  have 
said  this  to  his  boys,  after  they  had  been  called  to  his  bed- 
side :  '  Ever  since  I  saw  you^  Aulas,  carrying  your  knuckle- 
bones and  nuts  in  the  loose  fold  [of  your  toga],  giving  them 
away  and  playing  with  them^  but  yoUj  Tiberius,  counting 
them  and  solemnly  hiding  them  in  holes,  I  have  feared  that 
different  kinds  of  madness  may  ^ei^e  you,  and  that  you  will 
follow  Nomentanus  ^nA  you  Cicula.^  "  ' 

In  the  British  Museum  are  several  Astragali  in  bronze, 
rock-crystal,  agate,  &c.,  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  times, 
together  with  certain  dice  of  which  they  are  doubtless  the 
origin.  But  it  is  to  their  use  in  games  of  skill  rather  than 
as  gambling  dice  to  which  1  have  devoted  these  notes,  and 
unhappily  I  have  not  been  able,  so  far,  to  ascertain  any 
details  as  to  how  the  game  of  skill  was  anciently  played, 
beyond  the  figures  and  mural  designs  already  referred  to. 

I  take  the  following  from  the  Report  of  National  Museum, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.,  for  1896: 

"  Knuckle-bones  have  been  used  as  implements  in  games 
from  remote  antiquity.  There  are  several  distinct  w^ays  in 
which  they  are  thus  employed.  One  was  as  Jackstoncs, 
described  by  classical  authors  as  played  principally  by 
women  and  children  with  five  bones.  Among  the  Syrians 
at  the  present  day  they  are  used  by  children  in  games 
resembling  marbles,  bein^  knocked  from  a  ring  drawn  on 
the  ground  with  others  which  arc  sometimes  weighted  with 
lead. 

'*  .\  favourite  and  almost  universal  use  of  knuckle-bones 
in  games   was  as  dice   in  games  of  chance.     Among  the 

'  Nomentanus,  used  by  Horace  as  a  type  of  a  prodigal  and  spcndchijll  p 
Gcula,  a  very  cautious  money-lender. 
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Greeks  and  Romans  numerical  values  were  attributed  to 
the  four  long  sides,  the  two  pointed  ends  not  being  counted. 
The  two  broad  sides,  respectively  convex  and  concave, 
counted  three  and  four,  while  of  the  narrow  sides,  the  flat 
counted  one  and  the  indented  six.  The  numbers  two  and 
five  were  wanting.  Several  names,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  recorded  for  each  of  the  throws.  Two  persons  played 
together  at  this  game,  using  four  bones,  which  they  threw 
into  the  air  or  emptied  out  of  dicebox  {fritillus).  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted  of 
thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest  throw  of  all 
was  four  aces,  but  the  value  of  a  throw  was  not  in  all 
cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up.  The  highest 
in  value  was  that  called  Venus,  in  which  the  numbers  cast 
up  were  all  different.  Certain  other  throws  were  called 
by  particular  names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and 
women,  and  heroes.  These  bones,  marked  and  thrown  as 
above  described,  were  also  used  in  divination. 

"  Among  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  the  four  throws 
with  a  single  knuckle-bone  receive  the  names  of  the  four 
ranks  of  human  society.  Thus  among  the  Persians, 
according  to  Dr.  Hyde,  they  were  called  as  follows : 

Supinum  : — Dudz  =  *  thief.' 

Pronum  : — Dihban  =  *  peasant.' 

Planum : — Vezir. 

Fortuosum : — Shah. 
"The  Arabic  name  for  the  bones  is  Kd6  (plural  Kabat), 
meaning  Ani/e,  referring  to  their  source.  Two  bones  are 
now  commonly  used — one  from  the  right  and  the  other 
from  the  left  leg  of  a  sheep.  I  regard  them  as  the  direct 
ancestors  of  cubical  dotted  dice,  the  name  of  which  in  Arabic 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bones.  The  dice  used  in  Arabic 
countries  are  made  in  pairs,  and  the  most  popular  and 
universal  game  is  one  with  two  dice,  Kdbatam, 

*'  Games  with  knuckle-bones  are  a  favourite  amusement 
in  Spanish-American  countries,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
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existed  among  the  Indians  before  the  discoveiy-  Dr,  Carl 
Lumholtz  found  them  among  the  Tarahumara,  who  attribute 
numerical  values  to  the  different  sides.  Among  the  Papago, 
in  Arizona,  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  found  a  single  knucklc-bone 
of  a  bison,  used  in  playing  a  game  called  Tan-wan^  of 
which  a  specimen  collected  by  him  is  exhibited  in  the  U,S, 
National  Museum.  In  Costa  Rfca^  Dn  T.  M*  Calnek  states 
that  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jos^  continually  play 
with  the  Astragalus  of  an  ox  or  cow,  using  a  single  bone : 
they  call  the  game  by  the  name  of  Cheque  sue/o.  They 
are  also  used  by  the  Indians  in  Peru.  Their  Quichua 
name  tava  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
tabOf  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Emilio 
Montez,  who  exhibited  a  prehistoric  copy  of  a  knuckle-bone 
in  terra-cotta,  from  Cuzco,  in  his  collection  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  There  are  nine  Astragalus  bones  from  the 
Lengua  tribe,  Chaco  Indians,  in  the  Hossler  collections  from 
Paraguay,  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

"  Knuckle-bones  of  various  animak,  some  worked  and 
showing  wear,  have  been  found  associated  with  Indian 
remains  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States*  Mr.  C.  B. 
Moore  found  a  fossil  llama  Astragalus  in  a  mound  on 
Murphy  Bland,  Florida,  and  a  large  fossil  Astragalus,  not 
identified,  in  a  mound  on  Ossabow  Island,  Georgia.  They 
arc  also  reported  from  stone  graves,  Tennessee.  They 
wtTc  always  found  in  pots,  and  in  the  case  of  children's 
graves  the  bones  as  well  as  the  pots  were  always  smaller. 
All  showed  wear  and  polish.  There  are  also  numerous 
records  from  earth  mounds  in  Arkansas,  the  bones  being 
those  of  deer  and  bison  ;  som<:  have  been  squared  for  use 
as  dice,  others  showed  the  high  polish  of  much  wear." 

This  concludes  the  Washington  report^  except  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  use  of  the  Astragalus  as  a  die  pure  and 
simple. 

My  inquiries  as  regards  our  own  country  have  yielded 
very  poor  results  very  few  of  our  museums  preserving  any 
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name  of  *'  knuckle-bones/'  or  "  dibs."  When  I  was  at  school 
at  Aldenham,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1860-67,  it  was  played 
principally  from  October  to  April.  The  great  ambition  of 
every  player  was  to  possess  a  set  of  knuckle-bones,  but  as  a 
substitute  cubes  cut  from  the  horse-chestnut  were  often  used. 
The  mode  of  plav  was  identical  with  the  description  of  the 
game  as  played  in  Scotland,  with  some  additions  and 
variations. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  knuckle-bones  were  origin- 
ally used  as  a  means  of  divination,  and  afterwards  degene- 
rated into  a  child's  game  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
present  use  of  playing  cards  arose  from  the  ancient 
**Tarots'*  used  for  divination.  In  this  connection  it  might 
be  of  importance  to  notice  the  numerical  values  which  Mr. 
Lovett  mentions  as  being  ascribed  to  the  different  sides  of 
the  bones,  in  case  it  should  appear  that  they  in  any  way 
correspond  with  the  Pythagorean  system  of  numbers  which 
was  so  largely  used  in  divination. 

D.  F.  DE  l'Hoste  Ranking. 

Note  III.— The  Game  of  "Snobs"  as  played  in 
Derbyshire.  (See  p.  257.) 

Five  snobs  are  used — the  manufactured  cubes — ^but  no 
marble.  Any  number  of  people  can  play,  and  when  one 
player  fails  in  any  action  the  next  one  goes  on.  Whoever 
gets  to  the  end  first,  wins. 

I.  Single  cms. — Take  five  in  your  hand,  throw  them  up,  and  catch  as  many 
as  you  can  on  the  back  of  your  hand .  Throw  those  up  from  the  back  and  catch 
in  the  palm.  Put  down  all  you  catch  except  one.*  Throw  that  one  up,  and 
while  it  is  in  the  air  pick  up  one  of  those  ^ou  did  not  catch  on  the  back  of 
hand,  and  catch  the  one  thix)wn  up.  Put  it  down  and  repeat  from,*  till  you 
have  finished  the  balance  you  did  not  catch. 

II.  Single  twos, — Take  all  five  in  your  palm,  put  them  on  the  table  again,* 
throw  up  one,  and  while  it  is  up,  pick  up  two  of  the  othera,  catch  the  thiown 
one,  put  down  two,  and  repeat  from*  till  you  finish. 

III.  Single  threes. — Take  all  in  your  palm,  put  them  carelessly  on  the  table, 
pick  up  one,  throw  it  up  and  pick  up  three  while  it  is  in  the  air,  put  three  down 
and  throw  one  up,  and  pick  up  the  remaining  one. 

IV.  Single  fours. — Take  five  in  your  hand,  throw  up  one,  pat  down  four, 
and  catch  the  thrown  one. 

V.  Double  ones.  Take  up  five,  throw  up  and  catch  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
as  man^'  as  you  can,  throw  up  those  you  catch,  pick  up  another,  catch  all,  and 
so  on  till  you  have  picked  up  all  five. 

VI.  DoubU  twos.  —  Like  single  twos,  as  double  ones  are  like  single  ooet, 
except  that  you  do  not  put  down  again  those  you  take  up,  bat  keep  them  in 
your  hand  and  throw  them  up  with  the  others. 
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VII.  D&u^  iArtes. — Put  all  on  tabic,  Uke  up  oac,  throw  if  up  vnd  t^ke 
up  three  -,  throw  up  four  tind  pii^k  up  the  Rflh. 
VI U.  DouSh  ^ifrj,^The  same,  only  take  up  four  instead  of  ihr*c, 

IX.  /inJtjf. — Eitacily  Uke  single  ones,  only  that  you  have  to  make  each 
stone  clink  agtim^t  the  other  in  your  hand  as  you  catch  It. 

X.  iVit/tHJ^t.—Th^  same,  only  t\mi*t  let  them  clink. 

XI.  CV^///,— Take  all  in  hand,  throw  up  and  catch  oti  back  of  hand,  take 
those  not  caught  between  Angers,  throw  up  those  on  bock  of  hand,  and  catch 
in  palm  witbMit  letlin^  the  rest  dfop  from  between  £iiger&. 

XIL  Pitiaia  S^H. —  Take  aH  in  pdm,  throw  up,  catch  on  tmck  of  hand, 
throw  ap  thote  cavght,  and  cntrJi  tn  paJm,  throw  up  one,  put  down  rest 
while  it  u  up,  and  Ctttch  agstti  in  jTsIm  %  throw  it  up  sgsLn,  and  pick  up 
another*  caicn  It  again,  throw  up  iecond»  put  down  nrst  by  the  n^t^  catch 
seconiL  pick  wp  third,  thnsw  up  third,  put  down  second,  catch  third,  &c., 
till  all  Jour  ore  put  down  in  a  heap,  throw  up  fifth,  pick  up  the  fourth,  catch 
6fth.  uiid  rnd  with  ail  in  your  hand. 

XIII.  .Sttii^j.^»Btac|ly  like  the  single  sets  (i-iv),  except  that  you  catch  ovei'- 
hand  in^tU'fid  of  with  peiloi  iippenno«t* 

The  ^^^mc  may,  at  pleoinrei  be  conlinued  Ihroogh  '^  double  soaps^"  ss  T-viii, 
but  catchiog  over-hand, 

C  Violet  Turner. 

The  name  ** Snobs'*  has  been  noted  at  Derby  and  Matlock, 
and  in  South  Notts,  but  at  Tutbnry;  Staffordshirci  about 
ten  miles  §outh-west  of  Derby,  the  game  is  called  *' J acky- 
five-!stones,"  and  generally  in  South  Staffordshire  *'Jacky- 

stones." 

Note   IV.— Abstract  of   iNFORMATtON   received    by 
Mr,  Lovett  since  the  Meeting, 

I.  *  KrtMcJtUdoTens.**  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex.  Played  with 
five  marbles  or  stones. 

Fourteen  complete  **  games '*  {or  rather  figures)  arc 
playt  d  with  the  nght  band  and  fourteen  with  the  left  The 
names  of  the  figures  are  in  the  order  given  :  First  Sum, 
Second  Sum,  Third  Sum;  Oncsey,  Twosey,  Threesey, 
Four>ey  ;  Bonks,  Creeps,  Cracks^  No  Cracks,  Everlastings, 
Changelings,  and  Amens.  They  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  hrst  eleven  figures  of  the  Derbyshire  variant, 
adding  the  following  figures: 

/iVw.(;.^Four  in  palm,  one  between  6nger  arK3  thumb,  throw  up  lattcrj 
and  Hliilc  in  air  put  diiwn  fcmam^ng  four  on  ground  and  <^tch  No.  1^  Place 
No.  I  i^  gain  between  finm  ^nd  thumb*  throw  it  into  air,  while  in  air  pick  up 
remain itii;  four  again  and  catch  No*  I. 

/:rrr/^f/i>ir7.  — Five  in  j^alm,  throw  all  up  and  catch  on  back  of  hand  l  U 
five  so  caught,  throw  up  all  frum  tiock  of  hand  And  calch  in  palm  ;  if  lean, 
throw  up  thua^  caught  and  catch  tn  palm.  Retals  th^ic  la  paltOf  th^n  throw 
up  one  I  font  fn^ct  und  thtimb,  pickin^^up  imc  frocil  fTOCUkd  whU^  tn  ab,  ealch 
falling;  ^^T1(l^  Aga' 
all  ate  TcCirvtircS 

u  z 
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fallen  stones  and  catch  the  one  you  have  tossed  up  before  it  falls  to  the 
ground.     Put  one  aside  and  do  as  before  till  all  are  caught  up. 

Twosey, — Take  up  one,  throw  it  up  and  quickly,  catch  up  two  and  the 
falling  one,  put  two  aside,  toss  up  one  and  catch  up  the  other  two  and  the 
falling  one. 

Threesey, — Same  as  before,  but  catch  up  three,  then  one. 

Foursey. — Same  as  before,  only  catch  up  four  and  the  filling  one. 

Sweep  the  House, — Place  four  stones  in  a  square,  then  say  while  you  toss  up 
the  fifth,  "Sweep  the  house."  Draw  your  forefinger  in  front  of  one  stone 
and  catch  the  falling  one.  Toss  again  and  say,  **  Lift  a  chair,"  catch  up  one 
from  the  square  and  the  falling  one.  Keep  one  in  hand,  toss  up  one  again 
and  say,  **  Sweep  below,"  draw  finger  over  the  comer  where  you  lifted  stone 
from  and  catch  falling  one  ;  toss  again  and  say,  **  Put  it  down,"  put  down  the 
supposed  stone  and  do  the  same  at  all  the  comers. 

Danger. — Scatter  stones,  take  one,  toss  it  up,  catch  up  one  and  the  fiUling 
one;  toss  up  both,  catch  up  one  and  the  two  falling  ones,  and  so  on  till  all  five 
are  in  your  hand. 

Crawly. — Toss  up  five,  catch  as  many  as  possible  on  bock  of  hand,  then 
keeping  them  there  cautiously  gather  in  the  scattered  stones  under  the  hand. 

Cateh  Fishey. — Toss  up  five,  catch  as  many  as  possible  on  back  of  hand, 
then  by  a  quick  movement  throw  forward  and  catch  in  palm  again. 

Catch  Flukey. — Throw  up  one  and  catch  up  all  four,  and  then  catch  the 
falling  one  without  turning  up  palm,  but  with  the  same  forward  movement, 
with  a  grab  as  it  were. 

Ccws  in  Byre. — Place  tip  of  left-hand  fingers  on  ground,  put  one  stone 
between  each  finger.  Toss  up  the  fifth  and  say,  "  Put  the  cows  in  the  byre,** 
push  one  stone  under  the  hand  and  catch  the  falling  one.  Repeat  till  all  are 
pushed  under  the  left  hand, 

Loup  the  Dyke. — Place  four  stones  in  line,  toss  up  the  fifth,  catch  up  the 
first  and  the  third  and  the  falling  one.  Toss  up  again  and  catch  up  the  other 
two. 

Deaf  and  Crack, — Same  as  in  first  movement,  only  in  catching  the  first  it 
must  crack  on  the  caught  up  one  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  second  must  not 
touch,  the  third  must  not,  and  so  on. 

This  ends  the  game. 


My  friend  M.  Alfred  Godet,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  sent  me  specimens  of  the  game  as 
he  knows  it,  and  writes  me  as  follows : 

**This  game  has  replaced,  if  I  mistake  not,  here  the  game 
of  Hockeets  or  Osselcts,  similar  to  the  Dutch  example  of 
which  you  sent  me  a  specimen.     I  do  not  think  anything 
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like  it  has  been  found  here.     The  game  I  can  remember  as 
far  back  as  between  1840  and  1830. 

"  The  game  consists  of  nine  stones  :  The  King^  black;  the 
Queen i  white ;  the  Knave,  brown  or  green  ;  and  six  Pawns 
of  yellowish  white  quartz. 

"  A  flat  surface  is  generally  selected  upon  which  to  play, 
if  possible  rather  soft  or  elasttCi  a  hard  cushion  or  a 
dress  stretched  across  the  knees.  There  may  be  several 
players. 

"  Let  us  suppose  two  players,  A.  and  B, 
"  A.  takes  in  his  right  band  all  the  stones  and  throws 
them  up,  not  too  high,  and  catches  them  upon  the  back  of 
his  hand.     Then  three  alternatives  present  themselves. 
"  I.  He  catches  one  stone  only,  the  others  have  rolled  off 
to  the  right  or  left.     In  this  case  the  player  A.  con* 
tinues  (see  later) ; 
*'  2.  He  fails  to  catch  any  of  the  stones,  in  which  case  B. 

continues  to  play  ;  or 

''  3.  He  has  caught  most  of  the  stones,  the  others  having 

rolled  off.     In  this  case  the  player  can,  ist,  work  the 

stones  close  together  by  means  of  the  muscles  on  the 

back  of  his  hand ;  2nd,  throw  down  some  and   take 

care  that  the  others  do  not  fall ;  3rd,  only  retain  one 

upon  the  back  of  the  hand^  and  proceeds  to  the  next 

part  of  the  game  ;  but  it  is  very^  important  that  he 

retains  in  any  case  at  least  one  stone  upon  the  back 

of  his   hand,    otherwise    the    play    reverts    to    his 

opponent. 

*'A.  now  throws  up,  by  a  rapid  movement,  the  one  or 

more  stones  resting  upon  the  back  of  his  hand}  and  must 

catch  them  in  his  palm,      If  he  fails,  the  game  passes  to  B» 

"A.  then  takes  one  of  the  stones  (if  he  has  caught  more 

than  one  he  selects  that  of  least  value),  throws  it  up,  rapidly 

gathering  with   a  stroke  of  the  hand  as  many  of  the  stones 

as  possible  resting  on  the  cushion  or  ground,  catching  in 

its   fall  the  one  he  threw  up.     This  continues  til!  he  Has 
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picked  up  all  the  stones,  but  failure  consists  in  missing  the 
stone  thrown  up  or  dropping  one  of  those  picked  up. 
Sometimes  a  good  player  will  gather  up  all  the  stones  at 
one  coup  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  group,  which  does  not 
often  occur.  If  he  does,  however,  he  has  won  the  first  part 
of  the  game. 

'*  Now  suppose  A.  at  his  first  throw  picked  up  a  pawn, 
and  with  this  thrown  up,  the  king,  then  the  queen,  then 
the  knave,  then  one  or  two  pawns,  and  then  misses  his  fifth 
or  sixth  try.  B.  then  takes  the  rest  of  the  stones  that  are 
on  the  cushion,  throws  them  up  as  at  the  start  of  the 
game,  and  catches  them  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  dropping 
those  which  inconvenience  him  and  only  taking  care  of 
the  one  or  more  which  suit  him.  This  he  throws  into  the 
air,  catching  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  with  this 
stone  he  gathers  those  which  rest  upon  the  cushion  (as 
before).  When  he  has  collected  all  of  them,  supposing 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  first  player,  A., 
places  upon  the  cushion  one  of  the  stones  which  he  has 
won.  This  will  be  of  the  lowest  value  he  has,  a  pawn  for 
example. 

*'  B.  tries  to  take  it  by  throwing  one  of  his  pawns  up  (in 
the  usual  way). 

"  A.  then  throws  down  his  second  pawn,  B.  tries  to  take 
it  as  before,  after  the  pawns  (B.  still  winning)  A.  gives  up 
his  jack.  B.  then  throws  up  two  stones  in  order  to  be  able 
to  take  this  piece.  A.  then  yields  the  queen  and  B.  has  to 
throw  up  three  stones  in  order  to  capture  it.  Lastly,  A. 
yields  his  king  and  B.  has  to  throw  up  and  catch  four  pawns 
to  enable  him  to  pick  up  this  piece.  Should  he  succeed  in 
thus  picking  up  all  the  stones  without  dropping  any  he 
wins. 

*'  In  the  other  event,  A.  again  takes  up  the  game  with  the 
stones  left  upon  the  cushion,  B.  in  his  turn  giving  up  one  by 
one  his  pawns,  jack,  queen,  and  king. 

*'  Sometimes  the   game   lasts  a  long  while.     It  \s  very 
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easy  to  learn  and  to  play ;  some  pick  it  up  upon  seeing  it 
once,  and  with  a  little  exercise  soon  become  proficient/^ 

I  have  obtained  a  few  other  descriptions  of  the  playing 
of  this  game,  but  they  differ  only  in  minor  points  from  those 
mentioned.  As  these  few  remarks  are  intended  more  as 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  than  a  treatise  thereon,  I 
shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  any  members  of  the  Folk- Lore 
Society  for  any  future  assistance  in  recording  and  collecting 
notes  and  specimens,  so  that  a  fairly  comprehensive  history 
of  the  ancient  game  of  Astragals  with  all  its  recent 
ramifications  may  be  thus  obtained. 

Note  L 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  knuckle-bone  of  a  very  simifar 
type  to  Mr.  Lovett's  Greek  and  Roman  exhibits^  which  was 
dug  up  at  the  ancient  site  of  Akra  in  the  Bannu  district 
on  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India,  It  is  of  bronze,  or 
perhaps  copper,  and  is  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  real 
knuckle-bone.  Judging  from  the  evidence  of  sculptures, 
coins,  engraved  gems,  &c.,  found  on  the  same  site,  it  pro- 
bably may  be  referred  either  to  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Ractria  and  NAV.  India  (b,C.  250  to  B.C.  50)  or  to  the 
Scythic  kingdoms  of  the  Sakas  and  Kushans  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  it. 

At  the  present  day  gambling  by  means  of  knuckle-bones 
(of  sheep)  is  extremely  common  on  the  NAV*  Frontier, 
especially  among  the  Baloches,  and  the  legendary  ballads 
allude  to  it.  Dilmalikh,  a  very  lavish  hero  of  one  story^ 
laments  that  he  was  reduced  by  his  extravagance  to  cutting 
grass  for  his  livelihood  and  being  called  "  Uncle  *'  by  the 
Rind  maidens.  All  his  horses  and  their  trappings  have,  he 
says,  *'  gone  with  the  coloured  knuckle-bones/'  The  story 
will  be  found  in  the  *'  Legend  of  Mir  Chakar/'  of  which  I 
contributed  a  translation  to  Colonel  Temple's  Legends  of 
the  Punjab, 

M,  LoNGWORTH  Dames. 

Note  IL 

This  game  is  well  known  among  schoolboys  under  the 

U 
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name  of  "  knuckle-bones/'  or  "  dibs.*'  When  I  was  at  school 
at  Aldenham,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1860-67,  it  was  played 
principally  from  October  to  April.  The  great  ambition  of 
every  player  was  to  possess  a  set  of  knuckle-bones,  but  as  a 
substitute  cubes  cut  from  the  horse-chestnut  were  often  used. 
The  mode  of  plav  was  identical  with  the  description  of  the 
game  as  played  in  Scotland,  with  some  additions  and 
variations. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  knuckle-bones  were  origin- 
ally used  as  a  means  of  divination,  and  afterwards  degene- 
rated into  a  child's  game  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
present  use  of  playing  cards  arose  from  the  ancient 
**  Tarots  "  used  for  divination.  In  this  connection  it  might 
be  of  importance  to  notice  the  numerical  values  which  Mr. 
Lovett  mentions  as  being  ascribed  to  the  different  sides  of 
the  bones,  in  case  it  should  appear  that  they  in  any  way 
correspond  with  the  Pythagorean  system  of  numbers  which 
was  so  largely  used  in  divination. 

D.  F.  DE  l'Hoste  Ranking. 

Note  III. — ^The  Game  of  "Snobs"  as  played  in 
Derbyshire.  (See  p.  257.) 

Five  snobs  arc  used — the  manufactured  cubes — but  no 
marble.  Any  number  of  people  can  play,  and  when  one 
player  fails  in  any  action  the  next  one  goes  on.  Whoever 
gets  to  the  end  first,  wins. 

L  SingU  ones. — Take  five  in  your  hand,  throw  them  up,  and  catch  as  many 
as  you  can  on  the  back  of  your  hand .  Throw  those  up  from  the  back  and  eaten 
in  the  palm.  Put  down  all  you  catch  except  one.*  Throw  that  one  up,  and 
while  it  is  in  the  air  pick  up  one  of  those  ^'ou  did  not  catch  on  the  back  of 
hand,  and  catch  the  one  thrown  up.  Put  it  down  and  repeat  from,*  till  you 
have  finished  the  balance  you  did  not  catch. 

II.  SingU  twos. — Take  all  five  in  your  palm,  put  them  on  the  table  again,* 
throw  up  one,  and  while  it  is  up,  pick  up  two  of  the  others,  catch  the  tnrowii 
one,  put  down  two,  and  repeat  from*  till  you  finish. 

III.  SingU  threes, — Take  all  in  your  palm,  put  them  carelessly  on  the  table, 
pick  up  one,  throw  it  up  and  pick  up  three  while  it  is  in  the  air,  put  three  down 
and  throw  one  up,  and  pick  up  the  remaining  one. 

IV.  Singie  fours, — Take  five  in  your  hand,  throw  up  one,  pat  down  foor, 
and  catch  the  thrown  one. 

V.  DoubU  ones.  Take  up  five,  throw  up  and  catch  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
as  manv  as  you  can,  throw  up  those  you  catch,  pick  up  another,  catch  all,  and 
so  on  till  you  have  picked  up  all  five. 

VI.  DoubU  twos. — Like  single  twos,  as  double  ones  are  like  single  ooet, 
except  that  you  do  not  put  down  again  those  you  take  up,  bat  keep  them  in 
your  hand  and  throw  them  up  with  the  others. 
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VI  t.  iUu^U  ikrtis. — ^Piil  dl  on  table*  tiJce  up  one,  Itirow  ic  up  and  take 

up  three  \  thmw  up  four  and  pkk  up  the  fiflh* 

WW  D^uifU  foun^^^Th^  5amet  ooly  t^kc  up  four  insiead  orthree'^ 

IX.  ItHJti* — t^JEACtly  like  sini^le  ones^  only  that  yoo  have  to  make  each 
stone  clink  agmst  tbe  utlier  in  your  hand  as  yon  catch  ii^ 

X.  Nojif&s^—Thx  same,  only  donU  let  them  clink, 

XL  Crr*//.— Take  aU  in  hand,  throw  op  and  catch  on  back  of  hand,  take 
those  not  caught  between  $ti\gKth^  thrnw  up  thoie  on  back  of  hi^nd,  and  catch 
in  palm  without  lettingtlie  rcut  drop  from  I  Jtt  ween  finger*. 

XII.  P&iati^  S4is.—  Vikt  all  in  pulm,  ilvrow  up^  c^tch  on  l>3^ck  of  hand, 
throw  up  those  caught,  and  catch  in  palm,  throw  up  one^  put  down  rest 
while  it  u  up,  and  citch  again  in  pcilnt  i  tbtow  it  up  nguin*  and  pick  up 
another,  eaten  it  again,  throw  up  second,  put  down  hfst  by  the  reitt,  eaicn 
second,  pick  up  Ih&di  titfow  up  third,  put  down  seeondi  catch  third,  &€,„ 
till  all  four  are  put  damn  in  a  heap,  throw  up  ^fth,  pick  up  the  fotirth,  catch 
fifth,  and  end  with  all  in  your  hand* 

XI I L  5«f<i/.r.— Exactly  like  the  lingle  sets  (idv),  accept  that  you  cntjch  owet- 
hand  itkvtead  <^  with  pdm  uppermoitt. 

The  gaeae  may,  at  pleasure,  be  continued  through  ^*  double  snaps/'  aa  v-vjli^ 
but  catchinit  over^hand. 

C.  Violet  Turner. 

The  name  "Snobs"  has  been  noted  at  Derby  and  Matlock, 
and  in  South  Notts,  but  at  Tutbury^  Staffordshire,  about 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Derby,  the  game  is  called '*Jacky- 
five-stones,"  and  generally  in  South  Staffordshire  '*  j^cky- 

stones/' 

Note   IV,— Abstract  of  Information  received   by 
Mr,  Lovett  since  the  Meeting, 

I.  '"^ Knuckiedawns**'  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex.  Played  with 
five  marbles  or  stones. 

Fourteen  complete  "games'*  (or  rather  figures)  are 
played  with  the  right  hand  and  fourteen  with  the  left  The 
names  of  the  figures  arc  in  the  order  given  :  First  Sum, 
Second  Sum,  Third  Sum ;  Onesey,  Twosey,  Threesey, 
Foursey  ;  Bonks,  Creeps,  Cracks,  No  Cracks,  Everlastings, 
Changelings  I  and  Amcns*  They  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  first  eleven  figures  of  the  Derbyshire  va riant , 
adding  the  following  figures: 

BoftJtx.—Tom  m  palm^  one  between  fin^  and  thumbj  throw  up  Utter, 
ami  while  in  air  put  down  remaining  four  on  gKiund  Atid  cateh  No,  i,  PUee 
Nt).  I  agtLjntfftwccT)  finger  and  thumh,  throw  it  inio  air,  while  in  air  pkk  up 
remaining  fi>ur  ^g4iin  and  CAtch  Nu*  I, 

Ex^fUittn^^.^¥ivt  in  (lAhn,  thruw  all  u|)  and  catch  on  luack  of  luind  i  if 
five  su  rau|;h|,  {ht^m  up  all  trtini  tjack  of  hjtnd  nnd  catch  in  \}^m  i  if  lt»^ 
throw  ui}  ilKta<f  cnughi  ojid  catch  in  palm.  Retain  Uicie  in  palm,  then  thfoir 
u)>  one  from  finger  and  thumb,  picking  up  Qn«*  frm  spoond  while  in  m,  catdh 
falling  one,  Again  throw  up  one  and  pkk  up  umtner*  tepentii^  proccaa  till 
all  ate  recovered. 
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Changelings,^Y\s^  in  palm,  throw  all  up  and  catch  on  back  of  hand  ;  i 
five  so  caught,  throw  up  all  from  back  of  hand  and  catch  in  palm ;  if  lesa 
throw  up  those  caught,  and  catch  in  palm,  picking  up  one  from  ground  a 
same  moment.     Repeat. 

Aniens.— YoMt  in  palm,  one  between  finger  and  thumb ;  throw  up  the  on 
and  catch  in  palm.  E.  LiNDRR. 

2.  "  Dabbersr  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks.  Played  will 
four  stones  and  a  marble.  The  figures  are  given  in  full,  t< 
show  the  variant  induced  by  the  use  of  the  marble  kep 
constantly  bouncing. 

Pinks,  (To  find  order  of  players).— Throw  up  y^r  stones  and  catch  a 
many  as  possible  on  back  of  tiand.  Throw  up  and  catch  in  palm.  Ead 
player  has  three  throws.  The  player  who  catches  most  stones  in  the  thre 
throws  starts  first,  and  so  on  in  order. 

Ones. — Throw  down  four  stones.  Bounce  marble,  pick  up  one  stone  with 
out  touching  the  rest,  and  catch  marble.     Repeat  for  each  stone. 

Half-twos — Throw  down  four  stones.  Bounce  marble,  pick  up  tw( 
together  and  catch  marble.     Pick  up  the  other  two  separately. 

Twos.^hs  in  "ones,"  but  pick  up  two  stones  each  time. 

Threes.— As  in  **  ones,"  but  pick  up  three  stones  together  and  then  one. 

Fours. — As  in  **  ones,"  but  pick  up  all  four  together 

C/psefs.—Takt  four  stones  m  hand,  bounce  marble,  put  down  stones  an< 
catch  marble.     Bounce  marble  again,  pick  up  stones,  and  catch  marble. 

Creeps. — Throw  up  four  stones  and  catch  as  many  as  possible  on  back  G 
hand.  Those  which  fall,  to  be  picked  up  between  fingers.  Throw  up  thosi 
on  back  of  hand  and  catch  in  palm,  retaining  those  between  fingers. 

Cluks.—'A&  in  **  ones,"  but  each  stone  and  marble  must  cliclu 

No  Clicks.— As  in  "  clicks"  but  stone  and  marble  not  to  click. 

Little  Maids. — Three  stones  taken.  Throw  up  and  catch  as  many  a 
possible  on  back  of  hand.  Throw  up  and  catch  in  palm.  Throw  up  again 
pick  up  others  and  catch. 

Big  Maids. — As  in  "  little  maids  "  but  four  stones  used. 

First  Everlastings. — As  in  "big  maids "  but  no  stone  caught  must  after 
wards  be  dropped. 

Second  Everlastings. — Throw  down  four  stones.  Bounce  marble,  pick  uj 
one  stone,  and  catch  marble.  Bounce  again  and  pick  up  number  two,  stii 
holding  number  one,  and  repeat  until  all  four  are  picked. 

Third  Everlastings. — Throw  out  four  stones,  and  play  as  in  "»econ< 
everlastings,"  putting  down  number  one  and  picking  up  number  two  whils 
marble  was  bouncing. 

Longs. — Place  two  stones  about  a  yard  apart.  Bounce  marble,  pick  them  U] 
together. 

Shorti.—lyio  stones  a  foot  apart,  then  as  in  **  longs."  E.  LiNDRR. 

Compare  the  Wakefield  variant,  Gomme's  Traditionai 
Games,  \.,  125. 

3.  Other  correspondents  describe  **  Jacks/*  played  al 
Whitefield  and  Haslingden,  near  Manchester,  with  foui 
cubes  and  a  ''  dobber/'  or  marble ;  played  in  youth  al 
Bolton-le-Moors,  by  Mrs.   Hannah  Woodcock,  born   1814 

th  four  bits  of  wood  and  a  dobber.      The  game  playec 
IS   the    Westminster   variety    described    in    Traditionoi 
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Games,  1.,  126^  but  the  last  part  wa.s  called  **  Driving  Pigs 
to  Market." 

The  playplacr  is  gt^neralty  mentioned  as  the  doorstep 
or  the  hearthstone. 

Some  accoui  '  the  classiral  game  will  be  found  in 
Traditional  d  i.,  239,  s.v.  '*  Hucklcbones/'  and  refe- 

rences to  the  several  British  variants  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Gomme  have  already  been  given,  anie^  p.  106. 

4  The  game  is  known  in  Persia,  where,  says  my  inform- 
mant,  it  is  played  by  boys  of  the  lower  classes,— E.  C  Svicxi^ 


THE  PAGANISM  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PRUSSIANS- 

There  was  printed  at  Spiers  (Sfiir^)  in  the  year  15S2  by 
Barnardus  D*AIbinus  a  volume,  now  become  infinitely  rare, 
of  which  the  contents  are  thus  described  on  the  title  page  1 
"  About  the  religion,  sacrifices,  wedding  and  funeral  rites 
of  the  Russians,  Moscovites,  and  Tartars,  by  varioui 
authors."  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  possesses  a  copy,  which  he 
has  kindly  lent  to  me.  AH  the  pieces  are  in  Latin,  and  the 
first  is  a  long  controversial  dialogue  in  which  arc  discussed 
the  respective  mcrtls  of  the  new  Lntheran  religioti  and  the 
faith  of  MuscoNv.  The  discussion  was  held  in  Moscow 
early  in  the  year  1570,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  Ivan 
the  1  (^rrible  is  ptit  forward  to  assail  the  Lutheran  faithi 
which  is  defended  by  the  minister  of  Christ,  John  Rohita* 
Many  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Muscovite  tyrant  against 
Lutherans  are  detailed  in  the  course  of  the  dialoguej  and 
serve  to  dispel  the  opinion  one  often  bean  expressed,  that 
the  history  of  the  Russian  State  has  never,  like  that  of 
other  countries,  been  sullied  by  purely  religious  persecu- 
tions. 

The  gem  of  He  collection,  however,  is  the  tract  about 
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the  superstitions  of  the  Borussi  or  PnissianSi  which  fills 
pp.  257-264.  It  is  so  little  known,  that  I  have  thought  it 
worthy  to  be  translated.  It  was  written  about  1553,  and 
affords  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  old  paganism  of  Prussia, 
which  in  that  age  still  survived,  hardly  touched,  in  remote 
country  places.  The  Borussi  or  Prussians  were,  of  course, 
Slavs  by  race  and  akin  to  the  Rutheni. — F.  C.  C. 

About  the  Religion  and  Sacrifices  of  the  Ancient 
Prussians. 

An  Epistle  of  John  Meletius  to  George  Sabine} 

My  son  Jerome,  who  is  usually  very  much  delighted  with 
your  writings,  gave  me  to  read  that  elegy  of  yours  which 
you  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Peter  Bembo,  and  in  which  you 
mention  the  custom  of  sacrificing  a  goat  and  of  worshipping^ 
snakes  found  among  some  of  the  Sarmatian  races.  I  could 
not  help  writing  to  you  details  I  have  ascertained  of  the 
vain  cults  of  those  peoples.  Indeed,  I  expect  you  will 
not  be  sorry  to  understand  more  fully  the  customs  and 
idolatry  of  tribes  among  which  a  certain  destiny  has  sum- 
moned you,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  you  are 
passing  your  life.  For  many  superstitious  rites  and  idola- 
trous cults  are  still  kept  up  in  these  regions,  which  as  a 
fresh-comer  you  may  not  yet  have  learned  about.  This  is 
why  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  communicate  to  you  what- 
ever I  have  found  out  about  them. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  longer  preface,  I  will  begin  by 
describing  the  sacrifices  with  which  formerly  the  Borussi, 
Samogitae,  Lithuanians,  Ruthenians,  and  Livonians  wor- 
shipped the  demons  as  if  they  were  gods,  and  still  continue 
to  do  so  in  secret  in  many  places.     Then  I  will  describe         / 

*  Mclctius  was  arch-prcsbytcr  of  the  Ecclesia  Licccnsis  in  Prussia.     Sabinus  \ 

was  a  poeL     Johannes  Lasicius  (Lasitzki),  in  his  tract  De  diis  SamagUarum^  ^ 

(Basil,  161 5),  reproduces  the  book  of  Mcletius.  It  was  reprinted  by  Michael 
Neander,  Orbis  terra  Succincta  Explicatio  (Lipsia?,  I597)>  P-  573  ff^U.,  and  in 
this  century  by  Ilaupt,  vol  i.,  p.  146  foil. 
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certain  superstitious  ritci)  usual  among  the  saioe  rair€s  in 
celebrating  weddings,  funerals^  and  wakca* 

On  St.  George's  Day  they  arc  accustomed  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  Pergrubrius,  who  is  bdicvcd  to  be  the  god  of 
flowers,  plants,  and  of  all  seeds*  This  is  how  they  sacrifice 
to  Pergrubrius.  Tht;  sacrificing  priest,  whom  they  call 
Vurschayten,  holds  in  hh  right  hand  a  dish  [obda)  full  of 
beer,  and  after  he  has  invoked  the  demon's  name,  chants 
his  praises.  "Thou,"  be  says,  **drive»t  away  the  winter  ^ 
thou  bringest  back  the  pleasures  of  s^pring ;  through  thee 
the  fields  and  gardens  grow  green ;  through  thee  the  woods 
and  groves  get  their  leaves/*  Wlien  he  has  finished  this 
hymn,  he  takes  the  di,Hh  in  his  tecth^  and  drinks  down  the 
beer  without  touching  it  with  his  hand ;  then  he  throws 
backwards  over  his  head  the  dish  which  he  has  drunk  up, 
touching  it  only  with  his  teeth.  Next  the  dish  is  picked  up 
off  the  ground  and  fillt-d  afresh,  and  all  present  drink  out 
of  it  in  order  and  sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Pergrubrius, 
After  that  they  feast  the  whole  day  long  and  dance. 

Similarly  when  thi*  crops  are  ripe  the  rustics  meet 
together  in  the  fields  for  sacrifice,  which  in  the  Ruthe^ 
nian  tongue  is  called  Zawinck,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
spring.  When  this  rite  is  finished  one  of  their  number  is 
chosen  and  takes  a  forecast  or  augury  of  the  harvest  by 
cutting  down  an  armftil  of  corn,  which  be  carries  home. 
On  the  morrow  all,  firsl  the  memhr r»  of  his  household,  then 
of  the  rest  all  who  wilt,  get  in  the  harvest. 

When,  however,  that  is  done  tlicy  offer  up  a  solemn 
sacrifice  by  way  of  gning  thanks.  This  is  called  in  the 
Rut ht' nian  language  Osink,  that  is  to  say  the  eomptetioii 
of  the  harvest.  In  this  itacrificc  the  Sudine  peoples  of 
IVussia,  among  whom  amber  is  collected,  sacrifice  a  goat, 
as  you  write  in  your  elegy  to  Bcmbo* 

The  ritual  of  this  sacrifice,  however,  15  as  follows.  The 
people  congregate  tog<'ther  in  a  bam,  and  a  goat  is  brought 
forward,  which  the  Vur^ichaytcs  {sk},  or  sacrilicer^  Im  to  slay. 
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He  lays  both  hands  on  the  victim  and  invokes  in  order  the 
demons  whom  they  believe  to  be  gods,  to  wit :  Occopirn, 
the  god  of  heaven  and  earth ;  Antrimp,  the  god  of  the  sea ; 
Gardoaet,  the  god  of  sailors,  such  as  of  old  among  the 
Romans  was  Portunnus ;  Potrymp,  the  god  of  rivers  and 
springs ;  Piluit,  the  god  of  riches,  whom  the  Latins  called 
Plutus ;  Pergrubrius,  the  god  of  spring ;  Pargjn,  the  god 
of  thunder  and  tempests ;  Poccl,  the  god  of  hell  and 
of  darkness;  Poccoll,  the  god  of  the  spirits  of  the  air; 
Putscaet,  the  god  that  protects  the  sacred  groves ; 
the  god  Ausceut,  of  health  and  sickness ;  Marcoppol,  the 
god  of  magnates  and  nobles ;  the  Barstuccse,  whom  the 
Germans  call  Erdmenlen,  that  is  to  say,  the  subterranean 
ones. 

When  the  demons  have  been  invoked,  those  who  are 
present  in  the  barn  raise  aloft,  all  together,  the  goat,  and 
hold  it  up  over  their  heads  while  a  hymn  is  sung.  When 
that  is  finished  they  put  it  down  again  to  stand  on  the 
ground.  Then  the  sacrificer  admonishes  the  people  to 
conduct  this  solemn  sacrifice,  instituted  by  the  piety  of 
their  ancestors,  with  the  most  entire  veneration,  and  to 
treasure  up  religiously  the  memory  of  it  for  their  posterity. 
When  he  has  delivered  himself  of  this  little  homily  to  the 
people,  he  himself  slays  the  victim  and  sprinkles  about  the 
blood,  which  has  been  caught  in  a  patin.  The  flesh,  how- 
over,  he  hands  over  to  the  women  in  the  barn  in  question 
for  them  to  cook.  They  meantime,  while  the  flesh  is  being 
cooked,  get  ready  cakes  of  siligineous  flour.  These  they 
do  not  put  into  the  oven,  but  the  men  stand  round  the  fire 
and  turn  them  over  and  over  in  the  fire  without  ceasing 
until  they  grow  hard  and  are  cooked.  All  this  discharged, 
they  feast  and  carouse  all  day  and  night,  drinking  till  they 
vomit.  Then  the  drunkards,  at  the  top  of  the  morning,  go 
forth  outside  the  village,  where  they  choose  a  spot,  and 
cover  up  with  earth  whatever  is  left  over  and  remains  of 
their  feast,  so  that  it  may  not  become  the  prey  either  of 
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birds  or  of  wild  beasts,  Aft«^r  that  they  dismiss  Ihe 
gathering,  and  each  returns  to  his  home. 

For  the  rest,  out  of  atl  the  trihrs  of  Sarmatia  above 
mentioned,  many  still  wornhip  with  particular  veneration 
Putscaet,  who  presides  over  trees  and  groves.  He  is 
believed  to  have  his  dwelling  under  the  tree  Satnbui:.  Men 
everywhere  in  their  superstition  make  him  offerings  of 
bread,  beer,  and  other  sorts  of  food,  which  they  lay  under 
the  Sambuc  tree,  praying  of  Putscaet  that  he  will  appease 
and  make  friendly  to  them  Marcoppol,  the  god  of  magnates 
and  nobles,  to  the  end  that  their  lords  may  not  oppress 
them  and  make  their  servitude  heavier  to  bear.  They  also 
pray  that  the  Barstucca?  may  be  sent  to  them,  which  are, 
as  I  said  before,  called  the  underground  spirits.  For  if  the 
latter  are  tenanting  the  house,  they  believe  that  the  owners 
are  in  good  luck,  and  they  place  at  eventide  for  them  in 
the  barn,  on  a  table  spread  with  a  cloth^  bread,  cheese, 
butter,  and  beer.  Nor  do  they  doubt  that  it  will  bring 
them  good  luck,  if  next  morning  they  find  the  food  left 
there  taken  away.  liut  if  it  ever  remains  untouched  on 
the  table,  they  are  in  great  dii^tress  and  fearful  of  some 
calamity. 

The  same  people  worship  certain  spirits  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  eye,  and  which  are  called  in  Ruthentan  Coi/y^  in 
(ireck  Coholi,  in  German  Cobalds.  These  spirits  they 
believe  to  dwell  in  hitlden  places  in  their  houses  or  in  the 
network  of  the  timberi* ;  and  they  feed  them  handsomely 
on  all  sorts  of  food,  because  they  arc  wont  to  bring  to 
them  who  so  feed  them  wheat  which  they  have  carried  off 
by  stealth  from  other  aicn*s  stores 

When,  however,  these  spirits  desire  to  take  up  their 
residence  and  be  fed  somewhere  or  other^  this  is  how  they 
make  known  their  disposition  towards  the  father  of  a 
family.  They  heap  together  by  night  in  the  house  chips 
of  wood,  and  place  vn  the  mitk*paiU  full  of  milk  different 
sorts  of  animals'  dung.     As  soon  as  the  father  of  the  family 
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perceives  this,  and,  instead  of  scattering  the  chips  or  throw- 
ing the  dung  off  the  milk-pails,  partakes  of  the  tainted  milk 
along  with  all  his  family,  then  the  spirits  are  said  to  appear 
and  remain  with  them. 

Moreover,  the  Lithuanians  and  Samogitae  keep  snakes 
warm  under  the  stove,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  steam-room 
where  the  table  stands.  These  snakes  they  worship  as 
they  would  a  divine  being ;  and  at  a  regular  season  of  the 
year  the  sacrificers  summon  them  forth  to  share  the  meal. 
But  they  come  out  and  climb  up  over  a  clean  cloth  and  sit 
on  the  table.  When  they  have  there  tasted  the  several 
dishes,  they  go  down  again  and  hide  themselves  in  their 
holes.  When  the  snakes  have  gone  away  the  men  gladly 
eat  up  the  dishes  of  which  they  have  had  a  first  taste,  and 
expect  that  for  that  year  all  things  will  turn  out  happily  for 
them.  If,  however,  the  snakes  have  not  come  out  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  sacrificer,  or  have  refused  to 
taste  the  dishes  placed  on  the  table,  then  they  believe  that 
in  that  year  they  will  suffer  some  great  calamity. 

Besides  this  the  same  races  have  among  them  fortune- 
tellers, who  are  called  in  the  Ruthenian  tongue  Burty. 
These,  invoking  the  white  Potrimp,  pour  wax  into  water, 
and  according  to  the  figures  and  images  into  which  it  runs, 
shape  their  predictions  in  regard  to  all  matters  they  have 
been  asked  about.  I  myself  knew  a  poor  woman  who  had 
for  long  been  awaiting  the  return  of  her  absent  son ;  for 
her  son  had  left  Prussia  and  gone  to  Denmark.  She  con- 
sulted a  fortune-teller,  and  he  told  her  that  he  had  perished 
by  shipwreck.  For  the  wax,  when  poured  into  the  water, 
took  the  form  of  a  broken  ship  and  the  shape  of  a  man 
floating  flat  on  his  back  close  by  the  ship. 

Among  the  Samogitai  there  is  a  mountain  situated  by 
the  River  Nauuassa,  on  the  top  of  which  formerly  a  fire 
was  kept  perpetually  alight  by  a  priest,  in  honour  of  Pargn 
himself,  who  is  still  believed  by  superstitious  people  to 
control  thunder  and  tempest.     So  much  for  their  sacrifices. 
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Now  for  their  marriage  rites,  funerals,  and  wakes,  about 
which  I  can  tell  you  things  as  laughable  as  they  are  super- 
stitious. Among  the  Sudini,  Curonenses,  Samog^tae,  and 
Lithuanians,  girls  of  noble  birth  in  places  carry  a  bell, 
which  is  tied  by  a  string  to  the  girdle  and  hangs  down  to 
the  knees.  They  are  not  led  in  marriage,  but  are  carried  off 
after  the  old  Lacedemonian  manner  instituted  by  Lycurgus. 
They  are,  however,  carried  off  not  by  the  bridegroom  him- 
self, but  by  two  of  his  kinsmen.  And  when  they  have 
been  carried  off,  and  not  before,  the  consent  of  the  parents 
is  sought  and  the  marriage  contracted. 

When  the  wedding  is  actually  being  held,  the  bride  is  led 
three  times  round  the  hearth,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  chair 
by  it.  As  she  sits  on  the  chair,  her  feet  are  washed ;  and 
the  water  in  which  her  feet  are  washed  is  sprinkled  over 
the  marriage  bed  and  over  all  the  furniture  of  the  home. 
In  the  same  way  the  guests,  who  have  been  invited  to  the 
wedding,  are  sprinkled.  After  that  the  bride's  mouth  is 
smeared  over  with  honey  and  her  eyes  are  hidden  with  a 
veil ;  and  with  her  eyes  thus  veiled  she  is  led  to  all  the 
entrances  of  the  house  and  is  told  to  touch  and  beat  them 
with  her  right  foot.  At  each  entrance  is  scattered  around 
wheat,  siligo,  oats,  grain,  pease,  beans,  and  poppy.  For 
the  man  who  follows  the  bride  carries  a  bag  full  of  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  and  as  he  scatters  them  about  declares  that  none 
of  these  shall  be  wanting  to  the  bride,  if  she  reverently 
follows  her  religion  and  looks  after  her  household  affairs 
with  all  due  diligence.  This  done,  the  veil  is  taken  off  the 
bride's  eyes  and  the  feast  is  held. 

In  the  evening  when  the  bride  is  going  to  be  led  off  to 
bed,  in  the  course  of  the  dancing  her  hair  is  cut  off,  and 
when  that  is  done  the  women  put  a  garland  on  her,  decked 
with  a  white  kerchief,  which  wives  may  wear  until  they 
have  borne  a  son.  For  until  then  wives  conduct  themselves 
as  if  they  were  virgins. 

In  the  end  she  is  led  into  her  chamber,  where,  after  being 
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struck  and  beaten,  she  is  thrown  on  to  the  bed  and  handed 
over  to  the  bridegroom.  Then,  instead  of  wedding-cakes, 
are  brought  the  testicles  of  a  goat  or  of  a  bear,  the  par- 
taking of  which  together  on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding  is 
supposed  to  render  the  wife  fecund.  For  this  reason  also, 
no  castrated  animal  is  slain  on  the  occasion  in  view  of  the 
wedding. 

At  funerals  the  following  rite  is  observed  by  the  country 
folk.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  dressed  up  in  their  coats 
and  trousers  and  are  placed  upright  on  a  bench.  Then 
their  nearest  relations  sit  down  by  the  body  and  drink  and 
carouse,  swilling  beer  and  raising  a  funeral  lamentation, 
which  in  the  Ruthenian  tongue  has  the  following  sound : 

"  Hale  le  /  le  le  /  y  procz  ty  mene  vmarl  ?  ii  za  tii  nie  miel 
szto  nesty  albo  pity  ?  y  procz  tii  vmarl  ?  Ha  le  le  /  le  le  ii 
za  tii  nie  miel  krasz  iie  mlodzice  ?  ii  procz  tii  vmarl?"  That 
is  to  say  :  "  Ah,  ah  me  !  Why  hast  thou  died  ?  Was  there 
lacking  to  thee  food  or  drink  ?  Why  then  hast  thou  died  ? 
Ah,  ah  me  !  Hadst  thou  not  a  beautiful  wife  ?  Why  then 
hast  thou  died  ?  " 

With  such  lamentations  as  this,  they  enumerate  in  order 
all  the  external  blessings  of  the  one  whose  death  they 
deplore,  to  wit,  his  children,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  geese, 
cocks,  &c.  And  as  they  enumerate  each  item  they  chant 
this  refrain :  "  Why  then  hast  thou  died  when  thou  hadst 
these?" 

After  the  lamentation  is  done,  presents  are  given  to  the 
corpse,  namely,  to  a  woman  a  thread  and  needle,  to  a  man 
a  linen  cloth,  which  is  folded  round  his  neck.  'When  the 
body  is  carried  out  for  burial,  many  follow  the  funeral  on 
horseback  and  drive  chariots  towards  the  place  whither  the 
body  is  being  carried.  And  they  draw  their  swords  and 
smite  the  winds,  crying  aloud  :  "Sey  geythe  begaythe  peck 
elle."  That  is  :  "  Flee,  ye  demons,  into  hell."  Those  who 
conduct  the  funeral  throw  down  coins  into  the  grave,  as  if 
to  help  the  dead  on  his  way  with  journey-money.     They 
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also  place  bread  and  a  pilcher  full  of  beer  at  the  head  of 
the  corpse  brought  to  the  tomb,  that  the  *oul  maybe  neither 
thirsty  nor  hungry.  A  wife,  early  and  late,  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  sits  or  lies  on  the  tomb  of  her  lost  husband  and 
laments  for  thirty  days.  The  kinsmen,  however,  hold 
banquets  on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  fortieth  days  after 
the  interment.  To  these  banquets  they  invite  the  sotal  of 
the  deceased,  praying  in  front  of  the  door.  In  these  bm- 
quets,  in  which  they  toast*  the  dead,  they  sit  in  silenee  at 
a  table  as  if  they  werr  dumb,  and  use  no  knives.  At  table, 
however,  two  women  wait  and  put  food  before  the  guests 
and  also  forbear  to  usi.  a  knife.  They  each  throw  some- 
thing from  every  dish  under  the  table,  upon  which  they 
believe  the  soul  feeds,  and  they  pour  out  drink  for  ihem 
[i.e,  for  the  dead  souls.]  If  perchance  anything  drops  off 
the  table  on  to  the  ground,  they  do  not  pick  it  up,  but 
leave  it  to  be  eaten  by  the  deserted  souls — such  is  their 
phrase  for  such  souls  as  have  neither  kinsmen  nor 
friends  living,  by  whom  they  could  be  entertained  at  the 
feast.  When  the  meal  is  finished,  the  sacrificcr  rises 
from  the  table  and  clears  out  the  house  with  brooms*  And 
he  casts  out  the  souls  of  the  dead  along  with  the  dust,  as  if 
they  were  fleas,  and  prays  them  in  the  following  words  to 
quit  the  house  :  "  lely,  Fily  ducisse :  nu  wen,  nu  wen/'  That 
is :  "  Ye  have  eaten  and  drunk,  beloved  souls ;  go  ye  forth,  go 
ye  forth."  After  that  ihc  guests  begin  to  talk  to  one  another 
and  vie  in  their  cups  each  with  his  fellow*  The  women 
drink  first  before  th<^  men,  and  the  men  in  turn  with  the 
women,  and  they  kisf  one  another 

Of  this  oblation  of  food  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
Augustine  also  makes  mention  in  his  15th  Discourse,  con- 
cerning the  Saints,  and  his  words  arc  these  : 

"  1  wonder  why  among  some  infidels  of  to*day  so  per- 
nicious an  error  has  become  so  common,  I  meaji  of  putting 

'  The  writer  has  the  Latin  wonl  ^arwnumi^  and  ttict  lh«  wotii  fmtni^im  to 

describe  the  whole  ceremooy  ^f  Iht  wake 
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together  food  and  wine  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  as  if  the 
souls  come  forth  out  of  the  bodies  and  wanted  carnal  food. 
For  it  is  only  the  flesh  which  wants  banquets  and  refections; 
but  the  spirit  and  soul  do  not  want  them.  Anyone  will  tell 
you  he  is  preparing  for  his  dear  ones  what  he  devours  him- 
self. What  benefits  the  belly  he  sets  down  to  piety,  &c." 
So  far  Augustine. 

These  details  about  the  superstitions,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  these  races  I  relate,  having  witnessed  some  of 
them  and  having  heard  others  from  men  worthy  of  credence. 
Do  you,  however,  my  most  distinguished  friend,  as  one 
accustomed  to  be  delighted  by  a  knowledge  of  various 
things,  take  in  good  part  this  poor  essay  written  by  one  most 
attached  to  your  person. 
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A  Hertfordshire  St.  George. 

Dr  \(;<)N  legends  are,  I  think,  somewhat  uncommon  in  the  eastern 
and  souihern  j>arts  of  England.  Perhaps  the  dense  woods  and 
morasses  formerly  existing  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  could  find  a  refuge,  may  have 
produced  such  stories  in  greater  abundance  and  detail. 

In  the  church  of  Brent  Pelham,  or  Pelham  Samers,^  Herts,  a 
small  village  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
five  from  I^untingford,  is  a  semi-effigial  monumental  slab,  thus 
ik  scriln-d  ( 1 63 1 )  in  Weevcr's  Funeral  Monuments,  **  In  the  North 
Wall  of  this  Church  lyeth  an  antient  Monument  of  Stone,  wherein 
a  Man  is  figurd,  and  about  him  an  Eagle,  a  Lyon,  and  a  Bull,  all 
lia\  in^  Wings ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  Shape  of  an  Angel ;  as  if  they 
shoulil  re[)resent  the  four  Evangelists  ;  under  the  Feet  of  the  Man 
i^  iliL  Cross  Fleurie,  and  under  the  Cross  a  Serpent." 

•'Simple  and  beautiful  as  these  symbols  are,"  says  our  most 
F'  <xnt  (ounty  historian,  Mr.  Cussans  (1872),  "they  have  given 
ris«  to  the  most  absurd  traditions.  The  most  popular  is,  that 
Ti  r>  Siionkus  [in  whose  memor>-  the  monument  is  said  to  have 
1.  rn  . TLCtcd;  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  was  always  accompanied 
in  hiN  (  xpeditions  by  one  attendant  and  three  favourite  hounds, 
s(.  swift  of  foot  that  they  were  said  to  be  winged,  and  are  so 

!:r- :  '.  Prlh.iin,  or  IN.-lh.iin  Ars.!,  from  a  fire  which  destroyed  it  in  the  reign 

til     r\  I    ;  I''Ih.un  S.irncr'.,  fr«)m  the  name  of  a  grantee  of  the  Bishop  of 

!  '•   -r'ly  .iftir  the  tl;\ic  of  l\^mt<day.     These  cof^omina  are  needed  to 

.  'i    vw   j.l.Ki-    fr«»m    it^    ncijjhlxmrs,   Pelham    Kumcaux  and    Pelham 

^-       .'..      r.  .:  \\  thr  uinc  of  the  Conquest,   says  Sir   Henry  Chauncy  (//iV/. 

.     .  J7'»  ,  **  ri.'".o  several  M.\nn«»rs  and  Parcels  of  Land  made  but  one 

I    r      .   r.r.  wn  in  l>'.rneMlci  ll<»ok  only  by  the  name  of  Pelham/*  when  they 

!  •       !  a:i  •  -•.;to   .f  the  Hi^hop  of  London.     The  three  parishes  are  collectively 

;.:    ATI  .1^  •*  \\v:  r»lh.iins"  lu  this  day.     The  Dortusday  Church  seems  to  have 

N.  •:.  .it  IMhain  Furncaux. 
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represented  on  the  tomb.^  Chancing  one  day  to  kill  a  dragon, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
Satan,  the  latter  declared  that  he  would  be  revenged  on  Shonkes, 
and  would  have  him  at  his  death,  whether  he  was  buried  within 
or  without  the  church.  Shonkes,  to  avoid  his  fate,  directed  that 
he  should  be  buried  neither  within  nor  without  the  sacred  build- 
ing, but  in  the  wall,  and  feeling  perfectly  secure  in  that  position 
ordered  that  a  representation  of  his  achievement  should  be  carved 
on  his  tomb.  On  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  is  painted  this 
inscription  : 

'*  '  Tantum  fama  manet  Cadmi  sanctique  Georgi 
Posthuma ;  tempus  edax  ossa  sepulchra  vorat 
Hoc  tamen»  in  muro  tutus,  qui  perdidit  anguem 
Invito  positus  Daemone,  Shonkus  erat 
O,  Piers,  Shonks 
Who  died,  Anno  1086.' 

'*  *  Nothing  of  Cadmus  nor  St  George,  those  names 
Of  great  renown,  survives  them  but  their  f&mes  ; 
Time  was  so  sharp  set  as  to  make  no  Bones 
Of  theirs,  nor  of  their  monumental  stones. 
But  Shonks  one  serpent  kills,  t'other  defies 
And  in  this  wall,  as  in  a  fortress,  lies.' 

''  It  is  possible  that  the  last  couplet  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
tradition."  « 

*  The  four  Evangelistic  symbols  as  above. 

*  The  epitaph  is  said  (by  Salmon)  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Rev. 
Raphael  Keen,  who  died  in  1614.  He  was  vicar  of  Brent  Pelham  for  75I 
years  !  Chauncy,  writing  in  1700,  gives  the  inscription  and  also  a  variant  of  it, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  **  formerly  "  over  the  tomb.  Mr.  E.  E.  Barclay,  of  Brent 
Pelham  Hall,  has  kindly  shown  me  a  copy,  made  1806,  of  a  copy  of  both 
variants  made  by  Tho :  Jugge,  Vicar  1683-1725,  which  also  speaks  of  them  as 
"formerly"  there.  That  now  existing  must  have  been  repainted  before 
1728,  when  Salmon  saw  it.     The  other  runs  thus  : — 

**  Cadmi  Fama  manet,  tantum  tua  Fama  Georgi 
Posthuma,  Tempus  edax  Ossa,  Sepulchra  vorat : 
Attamen  hoc  Tumulo,  Shonkus  qui  perdidit  Anguem 
Invito  Satano  caute  sepultus  erat." 

**  Cadmus  his  Fame,  St.  George  his  Fame  alone. 
Their  Tombs  and  Ashes  all  arc  gone  : 
But  Shonks  who  valiantly  ye  Serpent  wounded 
In  spite  of  Satan,  here  he  lies  entombed." 

[The  tradition  must  be  older  than  the  epitaph  which  embodies  it. — Ed.] 
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Salmon,  writing  in  1728,  winds  up  hii  account  of  the  pidce 
"  with  the  relation  given  to  mc  by  an  old  farmer  in  the  parish, 
who  valued  himself  for  being  bom  in  the  air  tJiat  ShonV  breathed. 
He  saith  '  Shonk  was  a  giain  that  dwelt  in  this  panth  who  fought 
with  a  giant  of  Bark  way,  named  Cadmus,  and  worsted  him  ;  upon 
which  Bark  way  hath  paid  a  quit^rcnt  to  Pel  ham  ever  since." "  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  Cadmus  referred  to  was 
no  local  giant,  but  the  fabled  Ph*i*nidan  dragun-slayer  mentioned 
in  the  epitaph,  while  the  quit-rent  was  the  usual  copyhold  tenure. 

The  accounts  given  locally  vary  greatly,  as  is  usually  the  case* 
The  chief  variant  is,  that  when  Piers  was  on  his  dcath*bed  he 
called  for  his  bow  and  an  arrow  and  shot  it  at  random  from  his 
window,  commanding  thnt  he  should  t)e  buried  where  the  arrow 
fell.2  The  arrow  passed  through  one  of  the  church  windows  and 
transfixed  itself  in  the  wall  where  the  tomb  now  is. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  [patriarchal  old  villager  told 
Mr.  W.  H.  N.  of  Watforti  that  he  either  remembered  m  beatd 
that  on  an  excavation  being  made  under  the  wall  near  the  monu* 
ment,  bones,  supposed  to  be  5honkes\  were  found,  and  from  thdr 
proportions  would  have  Wonged  to  a  man  from  nine  to  ten  feel 
hi^h.  Whether  these  weru  rujibced  in  tlie  tomb  or  not  he  did 
not  know. 

An  old  man  named  Thomas  Tin  worth,  who  died  a  septuagenariati 
in  1899,  told  Mr.  E.  E.  Barclay,  of  Brent  I'clham  Hftll»  that  his 
father  was  the  person  who  explored  the  tomb  during  some  lejiairs 
to  the  floor  about  1835.  He  found  that  the  recess  went  a  long 
way  down,  and  in  digging  into  it  he  found  some  very  large  huioao 
hones,  evidently  belonging  to  a  man  of  great  suture. 

The  following  account  written  some  years  ago  by  the  Vicar  of 
Hront  Pelham  (the  Rev.  \\\  Wigranl^  M.A.)  is  worth  quotii^  here. 
He  says  :  *'  The  tomb  is  in  tlie  north  wall  of  the  chorch  and  is  of 
thirteenth-century '  work.  *  .  »  •  The  staJT  of  the  i^oss  is  driven 
like  a  spear  through  the  mouth  of  the  dragon^  the  emblem  of  the 
human  soul  [?].  The  cliancd  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  about 
forty  years  ago  and  is  now  in  a  straight  line  with  the  nave.  For- 
merly it  inclined  so  much  to  the  north  that  room  for  a  imaU 

'  Salmon's  History  tf  H^it^  |l  jS^ 
*  This  resembles  an  i&dikfit  Id  tilt  Rolrftt  Hood  bcfo^Uk. 
'  More  probably  foun«eti|b  ^ntmy. 
VOL.  XII.  X 
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vestry  was  gained  between  the  original  north  wall  (which  was  left 
as  it  stood)  and  the  line  of  the  existing  north  wall ;  hence  the 
south  window  of  the  chancel  looked  through  the  chancel  arch, 
and  an  arrow  entering  at  the  window  could  have  struck  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave. 

"A  terrible  dragon  kennelled  under  a  yew  tree  which  stood 
between  what  were  afterwards  two  fields  called  Great  and  Little 
Pepsells;  and  the  stile  in  the  pathway  which  crossed  them  was 
set  up  in  the  stem  of  this  tree  when  it  was  split  open,  as  such 
trees  do,  with  extreme  old  age.  This  dragon  was  killed  by 
Shonkes,  and  as  it  was  dying  Satan  himself  arose  and  claimed 
Shonkes'  body  and  soul  for  slaying  his  dragon.  The  Christian 
knight  defied  him,  promptly  replying  that  his  soul  was  in  the 
keeping  of  Heaven,  and  that  his  body  should  rest  where  the  arrow 
then  upon  his  bowstring  should  fall.  He  shot  accordingly,  and 
the  arrow  entering  the  south  window  of  the  crooked  chancel 
passed  through  the  chancel  arch  and  struck  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  at  the  spot  in  which  Shonkes  still  rests,  invito  Damone. 

"  In  subsequent  ages  the  yew  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  labourer 
well  known  to  my  informant,  the  parish  clerk.  The  man  b^an 
his  work  in  the  morning,  but  left  it  at  breakfast-time,  and  on 
returning  found  that  the  old  tree  had  fallen,  collapsing  into  a 
large  cavity  underneath  its  roots." 

As  to  the  real  history  of  the  hero,  little  can  be  said.  Weever, 
who  gives  neither  legend  nor  inscription,  says  {ioc.  cit.)  :  "  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  sometime  the  Lord  of  an  old  and  decayed 
House,  well  moated,  not  far  from  this  Place,  called  O  Piers 
Shoonkes}  He  flourished  Anno  k  Conquestu  vicesimo  primo." 
In  Salmon's  time  (iac.  cit,)  there  was  a  bam  sUnding  on  this 
moated  enclosure,  and  he  also  states  that  this  manor  (Beeches) 
pays  castle-guard  to  Bishop's  Stortford,  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system 
which  is,  I  believe,  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stortford 
to-day.  Mr.  Wigram  (ut  supra)  says:  "The  site  of  the  hero's 
house  is  marked  by  the  moat  which  once  surrounded  it,  in  a 
pasture  still  called  'Shonkes'  Garden,'  upon  Beeches*  Farm." 
"  Batches  alias  Beaches  "  was  a  distinct  manor  in  Brent  Pelham 
parish;  and  of  another  manor,   "Graies,"  Sir  Henry  Cbauncy 

'  Sic.  The  next  sentence  is  not  borne  out  by  Domesday  Book,  ftill  lest  so 
is  the  sutcment  of  the  inscription  that  Shonkes  died  in  that  jear. 
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(i7cx>)  says  it  was  '*  t»ecome  a  decayf^I  Fftrm  and  now  annexed 
to  Beaches."  Among  ihc  endowmenta  of  the  churcli  is  a  parcel 
of  woodland  called  **  Heches  and  Shonks," 

The  only  other  person  of  the  tsamc  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  is  Gilbert  Sank,  who  in  the  stictecnth 
year  of  Edward  I.  was  distrained  upon  by  Simon  d«  Furneaux, 
Lx>rd  of  the  Pelham,<»  for  his  **  Homage  and  service  and  forty 
shillings  and  sixpence  rent  by  the  year.  Fealty  and  Suit  at  Court 
at  Pelham  Arsa,  from  three  weeks  to  three  wdcks."!  Salmon 
suggests  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  Peter  or  Pienj  Shonk*. 

As  to  the  dragon,  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals  have  often 
been  found  in  the  day-pits  of  Hertfordshire,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  mcdia:va]  period.  But 
the  story  may  be  very  much  oldo',  dating  possibly  o-en  from 
prehistoric  times,  and  tht^s  handed  down  from  father  to  son  it 
has  become  connected  in  the  usual  materialistic  way  witii  the 
monumental  slab,  assisted  during  the  past  two  centuries,  as  Mr 
Cussans  says,  by  the  epitaph* 


"GiiATEfUL  Faitius." 
{Quo/ed  iy  permisskm  Jr^m  tkt  ^"^ Guardian^"  ttnd  August^  1900,) 

It  is  not  often,  even  in  Provence,  which  hai  kept  much  sim- 
plicity and  the  beauty  bom  of  i^impliciiy,  that  we  have  the 
opiK^rtunity  of  toking  \ax\  in  a  festivity  entirely  popular  in  its 
character,  which  ha*  been  cdebrated  for  scveml  centwcs  witll  H 

the  same  details  as  it  is  to<lay.  H 

But  on  this  sunny  May  morning  the  high  road  to  Frf  jus  is  gay  | 

with  bright  faces,  and  many  a  family  group  of  gaily  dressed  girls, 
whiteKrapped  mothers,  and  red-saahed,  Wue-tfouaercd  fathers,  goes  ^^_ 

chattering  along  the  boule\*ard  under  tU  ]pciii]ig4eaEBd  platie-tie^  ^^H 

their  French  greetings  seeming  iUliOit  out  of  ki^eping  with  Iheif  ^^H 

dark,   handsome    lulmn    faoei-     Flcoch   grocttngs   for  US  oolf,  ■ 

*  Chaiiacy,  /iul.  Hwm  (ifOOX  voi  L,  fw  978^ 
X  a 
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however,  for  we  find  it  hard  to  follow  their  pretty  Proven9al 
tongue,  with  its  soft  diminutives  and  drawn-out  vowels.  Fr^jus, 
the  sleeping  city  that  dreams  alternately  of  Roman  Empire  and 
mediaeval  ecclesiasticism,  is  half  awake  this  morning,  and  has 
hung  her  steep  streets  and  old-world  houses  with  flags. 

Down  a  side-street,  where  the  interest  seems  gathering,  a  little 
crowd  of  women  is  watching  the  assembling  of  some  strange  little 
figures.  Little  boys,  from  about  twelve  years  old  down  to  mites 
of  three  or  four,  trot  up  one  after  the  other  inside  cardboard 
horses,  adorned  with  long  lace  frills,  that  do  not  quite  hide  the 
little  running  legs  of  the  rider.  These  hobby-horses  have  the 
small  heads  of  their  kind,  above  which  are  the  tiny  round  serious 
faces  of  the  younger  and  the  laughing  mischievous  faces  of  the 
elder  boys,  all  dressed  in  gay  coats  and  caps  with  flowers  and 
ribbons. 

Anxiously  careering  round  them  on,  or  rather  we  must  say  m, 
a  hobby-horse  of  a  larger  growth,  is  a  "  Capitano  "  of  so  humorous 
and  yet  earnest  an  aspect  that  one  can  but  wonder  what  other 
part  in  life  he  could  ever  play.  Dressed  like  the  boys  in  ribbons 
and  laces,  he  wears  on  his  head  a  large  white  hat,  with  long 
coloured  feathers,  rosettes  on  each  ear,  and  an  elastic  under  the 
chin,  which  gives  a  peculiarly  innocent  look  to  his  wrinkled  old 
face.  Flourishing  right  and  left  with  his  sword,  encouraging  here 
and  urging  there,  he  gets  them  at  last  into  procession,  and  they 
set  ofi*  for  the  "  Chapelle  de  St.  Roche " — a  small,  dilapidated 
building  just  outside  Frejus. 

There  a  larger  crowd  is  assembled  outside  the  door,  by  which 
stand  two  barefooted  monks  and  a  charming  old  lady  in  a  large 
straw  capeline,  or  Proven9al  hat,  black  tippet,  and  distafi*  in  her 
hand.  These  three  wait  patiently,  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  till  the 
music  is  heard  and  the  procession  of  hobby-horses,  headed  by  a 
few  young  soldiers  and  sailors  and  a  band,  comes  winding  between 
the  high  white  walls  over  which  the  fresh  young  fig-trees  are  peep- 
ing. The  door  of  the  chapel  then  opens,  and  there  is  carried  out 
a  small  boat,  which  is  placed  on  wheels,  and  by  which  the  monks 
and  the  old  lady  take  their  places  and  head  the  procession,  which 
moves  gaily  up  into  the  town  and  into  the  big  square  in  front  of 
the  cathedral. 

Here  all  Frejus  is  collected  round  the  barrier  that  rails  in  the 
square,  and  all  the  windows  of  the  four  or  five-storied  old  houses 
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are  full  of  faces  looking  on.  The  Httle  hobby*honH»  matufeft  & 
disposition  to  prance  round  and  show  thcmiiTJves  0%  tmt  are  soon 
recalled  by  the  Capilano,  who  wildly  waves  his  sword  and  fornis 
them  again  into  line  ])repamtory  to  leading  th<?m  round  the 
square  with  a  dancing  step  In  time;  to  the  niusic.  Suddenly  all 
the  chattering  and  liughing  is  hushed,  every  one  presies  forward 
round  the  railings,  the  little  hobby-hoiBea  retire  into  a  large  circle, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  square  three  figures  stand  abne — the 
two  monks  and  the  old  bdy,  whooe  namey  we  are  told,  is  Santa 
Brigiti.  The  elder  monk«  reverent  and  senoits  of  fftCOi  ind  dei- 
fied in  bearing,  now  romcs  forward,  and,  iddresdivg  Ihe  old  Kadyt 
who  stands  with  her  hands  cla$|ied  round  her  distaC  otki  her  in 
Proven<^l  why  he,  a  stranger,  just  arrived  by  sea  in  Freju.^,  finds 
the  city  empty  and  forsaken,  doors  aitd  windows  shut,  ^kncc  in 
the  streets,  and  no  children  at  play. 

She  answers  him  in  the  stame  »oft  tongue,  and  in  a  clear^ 
pathetic  voice,  that  Frejus  is  ravagiHl  by  the  plague,  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  dead,  others  sick  unto  deaths  and  that  those 
who  are  still  in  health  liavc  0ed  to  the  country  and  carried  off  aQ 
the  children  in  fear  of  their  lives.  On  hearing  thb  he  bows  his 
head  in  silence,  then,  turning  to  her  again,  he  requests  her  to  lead 
him  to  the  cathedral  Amid  perfect  silence  around,  the  two  crois 
ihc  square  and  disappear  within  the  great  doors,  and  only  the 
splashing  of  the  stone  fountain  at  the  comer  disturbs  the  hush  of 
expectation  until  the  two  quiet  figures  reappear  and  take  up  their 
position  again  in  the  middle  of  the  square* 

Stretching  out  his  hand  to  her,  the  monk  then  cries  tn  a  loud, 
clear  voice,  "I  am  Fran^^^is  dc  Paulc.  God  ha*  sent  me  to  Frejus 
to  slay  the  plague  and  hail  this  suffering  people/'  Stooping  down 
he  then  draws  a  circle  on  the  ground  with  his  staF  and  kiieeli 
down  to  kiss  the  centre  of  the  drcle*  Then,  laying  down  his 
staff,  he  lifts  his  hands  to  h^iven  and  cries  aloud  u|ion  r>od  to 
look  down  on  this  poor  Frejus  and  to  have  nit-rcy  00  her.  litis 
cr>'  he  repeats  three  timaw  each  time  in  a  louder  v^cCi  more  and 
more  thrilled  with  (Hivsionate  sui^lication*  Ristng  to  his  feet  he* 
then  takes  up  his  staff  and  turns  again  to  the  over-awed  woman* 
**  Oo."  he  cries,  "  and  tell  the  inhabitaiiti  of  Frejus  that  God  has 
stayed  the  plague  and  healed  their  sidttl^S.**  lie  continual  with 
a  solemn  command  ttmt  m  all  ag»  10  come  Frejus  ^WHild  remem* 
bcr  this  great  mercy,  and  that  each  year  a  solemn  rctDembraru^ 
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and  rehearsal  of  his  coming  by  sea  to  Fr^jus  and  this  miracle  that 
God  has  wrought  by  him  be  enacted.  Nor  must  Frejus  ever  cease 
to  carry  out  this  custom,  for,  should  it  ever  fall  into  neglect,  the 
plague  would  surely  return  to  the  city. 

After  the  solemn  adjuration  he  turns  and  leads  the  way  to  the 
cathedral,  followed  by  old  Santa  Brigiti,  the  procession  of  boys, 
and  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  who  soon  fill  the  dark  old  church, 
where  the  priest  is  waiting  to  say  mass  at  the  side  altar  of  St. 
Fran9ois,  which  blazes  with  lights.  The  mass  is  long,  the  crowd 
pass  silently  in  and  out  of  the  great  doors,  and  the  little  hobby- 
horse boys  sit  down  for  very  weariness  in  rows  on  the  steps  of  the 
high  altar,  the  little  brown  heads  of  their  horses  appearing  through 
the  gloom,  at  that  distance,  quaint  appendages  to  the  solemn 
service.  We  stay  to  see  no  more,  but  feasting  and  frolic  fill  up 
the  two  following  days  till  the  third  evening,  when  St.  Francois 
de  Paule  and  his  boat  are  conducted  back  to  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Roche,  and  grateful  Frejus  subsides  into  its  calm  life  of  every 
day. 

Valescure.  E.  M.  J. 

The  following  further  notes  have  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the 
writer  of  the  above  article.  Lady  Jones  : 

The  f^te  is  an  entirely  popular  one,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Church,  though  sanctioned  by  the  celebration  of  mass 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Fran9ois  de  Paule.  The  priests  do  not  seem 
at  all  interested  in  the  ceremonies ;  they  evidently  treat  them  as 
amusements  for  the  people.  The  correct  date  of  the  fSte  is  said 
in  the  local  history  to  be  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  hence  it 
is  a  moveable  feast.  But  it  is  changed  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  people.  I  saw  it  on  the  27  th  May,  1900,  in  which  year  it  was 
not  held  on  the  right  day,  as  there  were  municipal  elections  going 
on.  This  year  (1901)  it  was  perpetually  being  put  off  on  account 
of  the  extraordinarily  bad  weather.  The  following  extracts  from 
LHistoire  de  Frijus^  by  J.  A.  Aubenas,  Honorary  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Frdjus,  published  at  Frejus  in  1881,  give 
the  local  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  festival  (pp  276-279)  : 

La  Peste  et  St.  Francois  de  Paule. 

La  ville  se  vit  plus  cruellement  ^prouv^e  encore  par  un  fl&iu 
qui  s'etait  abattu  sur  la  Provence  en  1480,  en  m6me  temps  que 
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mourait  le  roi  R^n^,*  et  doni  Ics  rarages  n'ont  iii  depassei  que 

par  ceux  de  la  peste  de  1 7  lo CVst  dans  ce»  circon$uincc», 

qu'au  commencement  de  I'ann^e  i4!&%  la  temp^te  jeta  %\xt  la 
plage  voisine  un  homme.  an  Saint,  le  c«^lcbre  Fr&n^ois  de  PauUt 
appeM  du  fond  de  la  Calabre  par  Ic  roi  Louis  XL  agonuaD^  pour 
lui  rendre,  par  un  miracle,  la  sant^  i|ue  la  science  hiUBaJiiA  Ott 
pouvait  plus  lui  donner.  Cette  gucriion  d'un  vidttard  cruel,  en 
meme  temps  habile  et  profond  politique,  n'^tail  ^M  dans  les 
desseins  de  Dieu;  mais  la  tradition  et  la  foi  O0fitetn|)orainti 
attestent  le  miracle  non  moins  grand,  accompU^  A  ccttc  occasion, 
par  le  saint  anachorite  en  faveur  de  Fr^jus.  Girardin*  est  Ic  plus 
ancien  historien  qui  ait  rtieurtlli  par  ^nt  cette  tniditior)^  unani* 
mement  proclam^e  jusqi;  A  \x\\  :  il  convkm  dc  Ic  lai»9er  parler. 

"  Le  serviteur  de  Dieu, '  dii*il,  "  nc  sach&nt  pas  que  notre  vUte 
fQt  infect^e,  s'approche  dc  nos  murs,  accompagnif  de  plutieun 
personnes,  et  s'avance  d  ^  rues  sann  irouver  qui  que  ce  iHsit, 

Enfin,  une  femme  Agfe  mve  par  hasard  sur  les  pa^ ;  tl  lui 

demande  pourquoi  on  ne  royoit  personQc  dans  la  vllle :  *  H^  1 
mon  Pere/  dit-elle,  Vest  parceque  la  pestc  est  ici  Ia  moili^ 
des  habitants  a  p^ri,  et  la  plupart  des  autres  se  sont  enfuix,  ou  %t 
ticnnent  cnferm^s  chez  eux/ 

"  A  cette  nouvelle,  Saint  Francois  de  Paulc*  picin  dc  charit^  et 
de  confiance  en  Dieu,  se  jeta  i  genoux  pour  wc  recommander  arec 
sa  troupe  au  Seigneur,  el  pour  le  prier  qu'il  vouldt  bien  eloigner 
ce  terrible  fleau  d'une  villc  oil  sa  providence  Tavoit  conduit*  La 
priere  de  cc  juste  eut  un  effet  ftngulier,  car,  depuiji  cc  tnoment, 
le  mal  contagicux  cessa,  nan  seuleoiciit  dfi  &lie  d^  prpgrls^  mais 
encore  on  vit  ceux  qui  t:n  ^taicnt  altftqn^  lecoilVTer  ta  santc* 
Bien  plus,  depuis  cet  heureux  jour,  la  t»e$te  n^a  jatnais  osi 
approcher  de  cette  ville^  et  sembjc  encore  aujoufd'hui  respecter 
un  lieu  d'ou  ce  grand  saint  Ta  chass^  une  Tots. 

''  Notre  tradition  nous  apprend  que  le  saint  entrm  |)2f  !a  porte  de 

'  ( Rcn<f  of  Anjou,  Count  of  rmvenee,  titular  King  *4  tbe  Two  Sidlkt  iod 
Jerusalem.  It  should  be  not  '  '"--M  ihe  indepecideiKC  of  Provetioe  explf^ 
with  the  death  of  King  R^  '    thAl    U>ULt   XL  wu  tlt«   Am    Fre&d) 

stjvcreign  ever  acknowledged  Eti.J 

'  [M.  le  Cure  Girardin  wra  17^  hot  Im  wock«,  iii$f44fw  di kt  VUk  , 

et  de  r  Ef^liie  de  Frijui  and  '  r-^^fwn  kiitwrifwg  St  IH*^*f  4i  ^r4/mtt  wptn 
only  printctJ  in  1872,  when  t  rv  ftcrc  ctLit«d  b^  M.  tvlbli^  J.  Ik  Dbtto  «ad 
published  at  Draguignan. — ECu] 
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M^ons,  et  que,  prenant  d'abord  ^  droite,  il  venoit  it  I'^glise  par 
ces  petites  rues  qui,  apres  quelques  detours,  aboutissent  k  la 
Place — que  c'est  dans  ces  quartiers-lit  qu'il  rencontra  cette 
femme,  et  qu'il  priit  k  genoux  pour  la  prosp^rit^  de  notre  ville. 
Elle  nous  apprend  encore  que  le  serviteur  de  Dieu  logea  dans  la 
maison  canonicale  de  M.  le  Pr^vot  Antelmi,  aujourd'hui  iv6que 
de  Grasse,  et  qu'on  lui  donna  une  chambre  vers  le  coin  qui 
r^pond  k  la  porte  du  cloitre  de  TEglije. 

"  Une  preuve  ^vidente  de  la  brusque  cessation  du  fl^au,  de  la 
coincidence  de  ce  fait  avec  le  passage  de  Saint  Francois  de  Paule, 
et  en  m§me  temps,  de  la  croyance  des  contemporains  en  sa  miracu- 
leuse  intervention,  c'est  la  construction  presque  immediate  de 
r^glise  et  du  couvent  ^lev^s  k  Frejus  pour  perpetuer  la  m^moire 
de  ce  grand  bienfait.  Quelque  temps  apres  la  mort  du  roi 
Louis  XI.,  et  grice  aux  liberalites  de  son  fils  Charles  VIII. 
le  saint  Calabrais  venait  de  fonder,  k  Plessis-les-Tours,  le  premier 
monast^re,  en  France,  de  son  ordre,  que,  dans  son  humility,  il 
avait  voulu  appeler  TOrdre  des  Minimes  (les  plus  petits  de  tous). 
Commence  des  1490,  sept  ans  seulement  apres  les  faits  accomplis, 
le  couvent  des  Minimes  de  Frejus,  aujourd'hui  disparu,  et  sa 
remarquable  ^glise  qu'on  voit  encore,  ^taient  compldtement 
achev^s  en  1509.  Cette  maison  prit,  des  Tabord,  une  grande 
importance,  et  trois  chapitres  gen^raux,  ayant  mission  d'^lire  le 
chef  de  TOrdre  y  furent  tenus,  en  1547,  en  1556,  et  en  1565. 

'*  Depuis,  la  population  de  Fr^jUs,  dans  une  f(§te  annuelle,  n'a 
cess^  de  renouveler  Texpression  de  ses  actions  de  grices  envers 
celui  qui  fut  son  protecteur  et  qu'elle  a  choisi  pour  son  second 
patron." '  [St.  Leonce,  Bishop  of  Frejus  in  the  fifth  century,  is 
the  original  patron.] 

■  La  fete  commemorative  de  Saint  Fnm9ois  de  Paule  se  c^l^bre  le  3me 
dimanche  apr^s  Piques  et  dure  plusieurs  jours.  L'espace  nous  manque,  k  notre 
grand  regret,  pour  d^rire  ces  manifestations  touchantes  de  la  reconnaissance 
populaire,  et  nous  ne  pouvons  que  renToyer  le  lecteur  k  la  relation  si  compile 
et  si  heureuscment  r^ussie  que  vient  d'en  publier  M.  TAbW  Paul  Terriss, 
Sto^tairc  de  Mgr.  TEvcque  et  Chanoine  honoraire  de  Frejus,  La  flit  di 
Saint  Francois  dt  Paule  h  Frijm  {\y^.  L.  I^ydet,  imprimeur  de  TEv^W). 

I  have  been  unable  either  to  buy  or  borrow  a  copy  of  the  last 
mentioned  work,  and  the  following  version  of  the  dialogue  recited 
on  the  occasion  is  translated  from  the  Proven9al  notes  given  me 
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by  one  of  the  Cures.    The  dialogue^  however,  is  far  more  dr&nmdc 
than  it  is  possible  to  convey. 

DiALOGUB  DB  S.  FlUlNVotS  DS  VhmM  ET  UL  rBMMX   Ot  FnljVf. 

St.  Francois :  Femme,  d*ot  virut  rjti'<;n  arrivftiji  d*ni  Cf  Itc  graf)d«  *iUe,  }« 
ne  rencontre  personne?  D'ou  vicnt  que  |>tifict  et  fen#lii^  wX)X  fetiD^t*,  tjtM 
rherbc  croit  entre  let  pieireiii^    D^ciu  vlcnt  une  fi  grmfide  ioliludc  f 

/ui  Femme :  Comment !  vom  nc  aavci  pa»  qtie  la  pesle  dhoU  notre  ptuvra 
ville  depuis  tr^  longues  ann^ci  I  Voui  fkt  saves  p4Ls  que  preii|efl  uxom  1« 
habitants  sont  morts  et  que  let  rarn  Mir^ivantt  ^oi  d«t]«  Ivuii  ii*fti*«*^  dd 
campogne  ou  cach^  au  fond  ilr  Unin  nia.iJM}n«  ik  vUk  P 

J/.  Francois :  Femme,  par  k  charitd  dc  Dieu,  enncignc^iDCM  T^lie  J 

Za  vui/Ie  femme  mhu  Si.  fpaH^m  ^  r*gi$st»  fit,  ,  *  «  ^  ^emtmmt  d  kt 
Grande  Plate  de  Frijus.     Si,  Fr^tH&ts  se  ^iteme^  tt  ^iiHe  /«r  trviifais  :—» 

Si.  FraMfcis :  Mis^ricordt»  Sjeigt^urg  portion  i\e  aa  peupte  de  Fi^jtti  I 
{Puis  il  iadreae  J  la  Femm^,  *t^  aUiJsani  J  utt*  tf^iM  iHiMfure  fMi  tui  dii 
que  sa  ftrih^  esi  exaucie^  lui  dit):  Femme ■  vai  annoncer  au  peypJe  de 
Frijus  que  la  colore  de  Dieu  ^*tt\  apat«^,  que  U  pe»te  i^e  levieAtlra  pt«sa 
jamais  i.  Frijus-— et  qu'ils  se  jiouriennenl  dc  St.  Francois  dc  Paule  \ 

There  is  something  left  out  at  the  end,  for  I  distinctty  beard 
the  St.  Francois  say  that  if  ever  the  ffite  were  forgotten  the  plague 
would  return. 

I  was  certainly  told  at  the  time  of  the  f&tc  last  year  that  the 
woman  represented  St  Brigiti,  who  has  a  chapel  near  Fr^just  at 
which  an  interesting  cert^mony  takes  place  every  May,  which  I 
attended  this  year,  namely,  the  blessing  of  the  l^taii^  who  are 
brought  to  the  chapel  early  in  the  morning  far  the  purpose.  But 
the  priest  who  officiated  told  me  that  the  woman  of  the  dialogue 
is  simply  "  une  vieille  dc  Fr^jas.'* 

EV£I,Y»    M.   JOKiS, 

[The  harbour  of  Fr^jiis,  whirh  in  the  time  of  Augustuj  sheltered 
300  galleys  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  still  in  use  in  the  tenth 
century,  but  during  the  Middle  Ages  il  gradually  silted  up>  owing 
to  the  soil  washed  dow  the  River  Saint  Aigait,  so  that  by 

1555  it  had  become  use  md  the  stagnant  pools  and  maj^bo 
which  formed  around  thr  city  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
outlet  for  the  water  rendered  it  cK^icdingly  imhealthy.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Roch,  i^hcnce  the  fistivil  ptoeottion  star^  £s 
situated  on  the  quay  of  ihe  old  haibour  (D'Aubenas,  ^.  dt^ 
map  3.)     The  visit  of  St.  Fmncesca  di  Paola  to  France  during  & 
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time  of  plague,  at  the  request  of  the  dying  Louis  XI.,  is  an  actual 
historical  event,  but  the  saint  landed  not  at  Fr^jus,  but  at  Bormio, 
{Acta  Sanctorum,  April  2nd,  ed.  1675).  Here,  so  say  the  Bollan- 
dists,  he  visited  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  the  first  to  be  reached  on 
arriving,  the  doors  of  which  opened  to  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and  by  his  prayers  caused  an  intractable  beam  in  the  new  roof  to 
fit  into  its  place.  Here  also  he  caused  the  plague  to  cease.  The 
next  day  he  went  on  to  Frejus,  where  took  place  the  circumstances 
commemorated  in  the  festival.  The  house  of  his  order  of  Minimes, 
built  by  the  city  in  honour  of  the  event,  was  finished  in  1509,  but 
was  handed  over  to  the  order  of  Cordeliers  in  1571. 

St.  Roch  of  Montpellier  (i 295-1327)  is  related  to  have  healed 
plague-stricken  folk  in  North  Italy,  and  to  have  died  in  prison  in 
his  native  town  after  five  years'  unjust  detention.  When  the  plague 
broke  out  at  Constance  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council  (14 14), 
processions  and  prayers  in  honour  of  St.  Roch  were  ordered,  and 
the  plague  was  stayed;  hence  a  great  increase  of  devotion  to  him. 
His  relics  were  translated,  part  to  Aries,  1399,  P^^^  'o  Venice, 
1485.  WTiile  living  as  a  hermit  in  the  forest  near  Piacenza,  the 
wild  beasts,  plague-stricken,  came  to  him  for  healing,  and  were 
cured  by  his  blessing.  "  Hence  the  habit  in  certain  places  of 
blessing  domestic  animals  and  flocks  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Roch, 
and  of  having  recourse  to  his  intercession  in  time  of  murrain." 
(Lives  of  the  Saints  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  [of  Assisi], 
Franciscan  Convent,  Taunton,  1886,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17,  18.) 

It  may  be  noted  that  St.  Raphael,  the  name-patron  of  the  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  four  miles  from  Frejus,  is  the  Angel  of 
Healing. 

There  were  two  St.  Bridgets ;  the  famous  early  Irish  saint,  and 
St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  (1302-1373),  foundress  of  the  Brigittine 
Nuns,  who  in  her  widowhood  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  took 
up  her  abode  there,  and  eventually  died  at  Avignon.  She  is  the 
Santa  Brigiti  usually  honoured  in  Italy  and  Southern  France,  but 
her  legend  has  no  reference  to  cattle,  while  of  the  first  St  Bridget 
it  is  related  that  the  cattie  stolen  from  worshippers  at  her  convent 
at  Kildare  ran  to  the  convent  with  the  thieves  in  pursuit  of  them. 
But  the  blessing  of  cattle  on  the  feast  of  a  patron  saint  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  mediaeval  custom. 

St  Francesco  de  Paolo  had  a  sister  Brigita,  who  was  married  to 
Antonius  de  Alesso  (Alassio?),  and  their  son  Nicholas  is  said 
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{Acta  Sanctorum,  loc.  at.)  to  have  been  the  young  man  whom 
the  saint  miraculously  restored  to  life,  and  whose  parents  then 
consented  that  he  should  "enter  religion."  Can  the  silent 
younger  monk  in  the  festival  ceremony  be  meant  for  him? 
And  can  some  confusion  between  his  mother  and  her  patron 
saint  account  for  the  vague  association  of  St  Bridget  with 
the  festi\^l?  We  do  not  know;  and  it  seems  impossible, 
with  the  information  at  present  at  our  disposal,  to  carry 
the  fete  beyond  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  boat  and  the 
hobby-horses  suggest  a  far  earlier  date  than  the  dialogue,  and  we 
must  hope  that  some  of  our  French  or  Proven9d  brethren  will  be 
induced  to  undertake  a  search  in  the  municipal  ardiives  of  Frtfjus 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  annual  ceremonies  were 
customar>'  there  before  1483. 

Festival  processions  with  ships  or  boats  are  known  at  Brussels 
and  Mannheim  and  probably  other  Continental  towns ;  as  well  as 
at  Luxor.  Detailed  descriptions  by  recent  eye-witnesses  of  any  of 
these  would  be  welcome. — Ed.] 
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On  Midsummer  Eve,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  I  was 
prcst^nt  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Brandon,  at  Bagneres  de  Luchon, 
in  the  department  of  Haute  Garonne,  in  France.  The  town 
stands  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  close  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  almost  in  the  country  of  that  rather  mysterious 
IK'opIe.  the  Basrjues.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  that  no  Luchon- 
nais  (juestions  it.  They  tell  you  that  it  has  always  been  so,  and 
that  apfK-ars  to  them  to  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation. 

I  watched  the  building  of  the  Brandon  from  the  first.  It  was 
ererted  on  the  Quinconce,  that  shady  plantation  of  trees  in  rows 
forming  a  s'juare,  which  is  a  special  feature  in  most  provincial 
towns  in  France.  The  Quinconce  at  Luchon  is  unusually  fine ; 
the  trees  are  >;rand,  and  many  of  them  are  trees  that  blossom. 
The  Brandon  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  gravelled  area 
whirh  extends  from  the  outer  row  of  the  Quinconce  to  the  AtabHs- 
sement  at  the  base  of  the  beautiful  wooded  hill.  It  was  composed 
of  tl)in  laths  of  wood,  nailed  in  network  fashion,  and  it  was  stuffed 
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with  shavings  and  straw,  soaked  in  some  inflammable  liquid.  It 
was  shaped  like  a  mummy,  or  perhaps  a  cigar  set  on  end,  as  it  was  so 
long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  The  base  was  certainly  narrower 
than  the  centre.  It  rose  to  the  height  (%o  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  comparison  with  the  trees  behind)  of  about  twenty  feet. 

After  the  Angelus  on  Midsummer  Eve,  a  priest,  accompanied 
by  some  choir-boys  bearing  lighted  candles,  and  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  Luchonnais  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  came  in 
procession  to  the  Quinconce,  chanting  solemnly ;  and  after  sprinkling 
the  base  of  the  Brandon  with  the  goupillon  or  asperge^  as  the  holy- 
water  sprinkler  is  named,  he  set  fire  to  the  shavings  and  then 
returned  by  the  way  he  came.  The  wood  crackled,  and  the  whole 
huge  torch  was  soon  a  roaring  pillar  of  fire,  with  a  fine  plume  of 
mounting  sparks  against  the  deep  blue  dusk  of  the  summer  sky. 
As  it  burned,  it  bent  and  broke,  and  fragments  fell  to  the  earth. 
There  was  a  rush  each  time,  and  the  blazing  piece  of  wood  was 
snatched  by  some  member  of  the  crowd.  Then  ensued  the  most 
picturesque  night-scene  of  weird  and  rather  perilous  revehy.  A 
dance  began  in  and  out  amongst  the  trees.  It  seemed  to  have 
no  set  step  and  no  figures,  but  the  efiect  was  a  continuous  and 
rhythmical  whirl ;  each  dancer  whirled  alone,  as  he  whirled  his 
flaming  torch  above  his  head.  It  was  wonderful  that  no  accident 
happened,  but  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  dexterity  of  long 
practice.  The  whole  Quinconce  was  full  of  whirling  separate 
flames,  and  yet  the  dancers  seemed  to  keep  clear  of  each  other 
and  of  the  stems  of  the  trees.  As  the  torches  burned  down,  and 
threatened  to  burn  fingers,  they  were  carefully  extinguished  and 
carried  home.  I  was  told  that  the  blackened  and  charred  wood 
is  carefully  preserved  till  the  next  Brandon^  and  that  some 
mysterious  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  it. 

I  was  also  told  that  until  very  recent  times  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  imprison  couleuvres  (a  non-poisonous  snakeX  ^md 
toads,  and  even  apes,  within  the  Brandon^  which  caused  great 
entertainment  (!)  by  their  efibrts  to  escape  this  horrible  death, 
jumping  out  in  all  directions  and  wriggling  higher  and  higher  as 
the  flames  approached  them,  only  to  be  caught  and  cast  back 
into  the  fire.  And  it  seemed  that  no  human  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
reptiles  would  have  caused  a  cessation  of  the  hideous  sport,  but 
on  one  occasion  a  large  cauleuvre  in  agony  leapt  upon  Uie  back 
of  a  woman  who  stood  unwarily  near,  and  the  woman  died  on  the 
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spot  from  fright     So  henceforUi  the  BtamUn  lacked  iu  Uving 
sacrifice.^ 

Jeah  Caelvl£  Graham  Spkakman. 
July  2nd,  1901. 


Folktales  moH  THt  MoMtt, 
(Continued  from  p.  aoS.) 


XXIII.     Ulum'Siftr,     (Boudroum  :  told  by  the  daughter  of 
the  narrator  of  No.  XXV.     Both  arc  illiterate;) 

There  was  once  a  \mt%x  who  po&S€is<;d  nmny  camels^  oxen,  and 
sheep.  One  day  tht-  keeper  of  his  camels  came  to  him  bringing 
their  bells  and  saddles,  and  totd  httn  that  they  war  dcad^  every  one. 
Another  day  his  shepherds  and  ncatherdst  came  with  the  news 
that  all  his  flocks  and  herds  had  (Nfri^hed.  So  he  and  his  wife 
were  left  in  poverty,  .ind  had  scarcely  bread  enough  to  eat  The 
priest  resolved  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune^  and 
leaving  home  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  spring,  where  he  sat 
down  to  soak  and  eal  the  stale  crumbs  of  bread  he  had  brought 
for  provision.  To  the  same  place  came  a  carpenter  and  a  tailor, 
and  when  they  had  all  become  acquainted,  they  agreed  to  go  on 
in  company. 

At  nightfall  they  reached  a  large  house,  and  entering  found  a 
beautiful  room,  with  the  table  laid  and  the  dinner  cooking,  and 
narghilies  ready  to  be  smoked  ;  but  no  one  was  there.  They  wert* 
all  exceedingly  hun^^ry,  and  after  waiting  a  little  while  in  patience 
bK'gan  to  discuss  th<.'  question  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to 
wait  no  longer,  but  to  §it  down  and  dine.  The  caipeiiter  and 
shoemaker  were  afr.iid,  and  said,  "If  thi«  hottse  beloqg3  to  a 
gentleman  he  will  exc  uiie  us,  but  if  the  owneis  ha|»pen  tO  be  ogres 
they  will  certainly  kill  us."  The  priest,  however,  replied,  "  It  will 
be  all  right."  So  they  sat  down  and  dined  sumptuously*  The 
priest  then  said,  "  Now  me  will  go  to  bed,  but  each  must  watch 
in  his  turn  while  the  othen  &leep,  so  that  we  can  a|>ologtsc  to  tba 
owner  when  he  comi  s."  They  drew  lots,  and  it  fell  to  the  car- 
penter to  watch  first. 

'  Sec  a  mach  less  dcutttd  tceounl  In  1^  B^  W^  ia4i  quoted  fnwi  tjie 
Athtfutum^  24  July,  1869,  At  wtikh  dmie  ihe  tii^««  were  lUU  i«criJioed,<^ED» 
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He  sat  down  admiring  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  walnut-wood  particularly  pleasing  him.  He  thought  to 
himself,  "  I  could  make  anything  out  of  that  wood."  Then  to 
pass  the  time  he  commenced  carving  the  figure  of  a  girl.  By 
the  time  his  share  of  watching  was  over  he  had  completed  his 
task.  He  awoke  the  tailor,  whose  turn  came  next,  and  went  to 
bed. 

The  tailor  on  getting  up  was  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  girl  in 
the  room,  and  began  paying  his  respects  to  her ;  but  when  she 
did  not  answer,  he  approached  nearer,  and  found  she  was  made  of 
wood.  "  Ah  ! "  cried  he,  "  that's  the  carpenter's  work ; "  and 
rather  than  be  beaten  he  set  to  work  and  made  a  dress  for  the 
girl,  so  lovely  that  all  the  room  shone. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  it  was  the  priest's  turn  to  watch. 
When  he  saw  this  lovely  and  splendidly-dressed  young  lady  he 
made  his  bow  and  addressed  her,  but  received  no  answer.  Ap- 
proaching her,  he  discovered  what  she  was,  and  said,  "  Ah  !  that's 
the  carpenter's  and  tailor's  work  ;  but  I  won't  be  beaten."  So  he 
went  to  work  with  his  holy  water  and  prayer-book,  and  read  and 
read  and  sprinkled  and  sprinkled  her  until  he  put  a  soul  into  her. 

In  the  morning,  when  his  companions  awoke,  the  question 
was,  "Whose  daughter  is  she  to  be  ?  "  Each  of  the  three  stoutly 
maintained  his  claim  to  her,  and  at  length  they  agreed  to  go  to 
the  town  and  have  the  matter  decided  there  by  the  CadL 

It  was  decided  that  the  girl  was  to  belong  to  the  priest,  who 
had  given  her  a  soul.  When  the  beauty  of  the  priest's  daughter 
became  known,  there  were  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  but  she 
said,  "  I  will  marry  no  one  but  the  man  who  will  bring  me  from 
the  Ulum-sefer  (Road  of  Death)  the  kerchief  that  the  princess  is 
broidering." 

No  man  in  his  senses  could  be  found  to  venture  to  the  place 
of  death,  but  a  poor  man  who  got  tipsy  undertook  the  task  and 
started  on  his  journey. 

As  he  became  sober  he  began  to  repent,  but  was  ashamed 
to  return.  At  nightfall  he  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  tree  in 
which  the  eagles  had  made  their  nest.  The  parent  birds  were 
away,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  came  the  monster  with  the 
seven  heads  to  eat  the  young  ones.  The  sleeper  awoke  at  the 
noise,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  cut  the  creature  through  the  middle. 
"  Hit  me  again,"  it  said.    "  But  once  my  mother  bore  me  and  but 
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once  I  strike,"  he  answered^  and,  dmggtng  id»  carcase  away,  threw 
it  into  a  gully  and  went  to  sUtsep  a^iii  under  ihe  tree. 

In  the  morning  came  the  two  old  aig]cs»  and,  seeing  him  said, 
**  Ah  !  this  is  he  who  comca  and  takes  our  young  cvciy  yair**'  and 
were  just  going  to  kill  him  wlien  ihe  little  ones  all  calkd  out, 
"  Don't,  don't ;  he  killed  the  beast  that  was  going  to  eai  us," 
Then  the  eagles  thanked  him  and  covered  Eiim  with  their  wing^, 
and  begged  to  know  whnt  favour  they  cijuld  «how  him.  He  lold 
them  that  he  was  on  lu;^  ^%^y  to  the  (f/um-si/er^  stnd  they  said,  '^k 
is  a  fearful  place  to  go  to,  but  wc  wtlJ  take  you.  But  you  must 
get  a  sheep,  kill  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  to  take  with  you,  aha  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  on  the  journey  when  we  aay  *  Kra  *  you 
must  give  us  meat,  and  when  we  xay  '  Kroo'  you  must  f^vc  u& 
water."  He  did  as  they  com.inandcd,  and  the  eagles  carried  him 
and  set  him  down  outside  the  city  of  the  Road  of  Death,  and 
gave  him  a  feather  which  he  wa«  to  burn  if  he  wanted  help* 

Close  by  was  a  she|>hcrd  keeping  his  flock,  but  whai  he  weni 
up  and  said,  "  Good  day,"  never  a  word  spoke  the  ihcphefd,  nor 
did  he  move,  he  or  hii  sheep,  but  they  were  aa  dead*  Entering 
the  town  the  man  went  Gr^t  to  the  baker's  shop*  There  ttood 
the  baker  with  his  p«^*!  putting  loave^t  into  the  ovt;n,  but  he 
neither  answered  nor  mavt^d.  So  our  friend  took  a  loaf  and  went 
on  to  the  confectioner'*  to  buy  some  kahd}  There  was  tlie  con- 
fectioner  cutting  a  slice  of  haM^  and  ail  the  people  round,  but 
they  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Our  friend  cut  as  much  as  he 
wanted  and  breakfasted.  Then  he  went  on  to  the  palace*  There 
was  a  staircase  of  forty -one  steps,  and  on  each  step  stood  a  soldier 
with  his  sword  drawn.  Climbing  the  staiis^  he  p|]$hed  the  soldiers 
over,  and  they  all  lay  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  like  sardineiv.  At 
the  head  of  the  staircase  was  a  door^  and  opening  it  bs  entered  a 
great  chamber,  where  sat  the  princess's  father,  smoking  a  diibook 
with  a  stem  as  long  a5  a  beam  and  a  bowl  as  big  as  a  dldroiii 
and  with  him  the  princdi  hentdf  brotdeHng  the  kerchief*  He 
drew  his  knife  and  cut  the  kerchief  from  the  ffajiic,  and  taking  ii 
set  out  on  his  journey  home*  On  his  way  to  the  city  gate  be 
passed  a  church  and  heard  chanting  within.  Enteiing^  be  found 
the  church  full  of  people,  but  tbcy  wefe  all  still  and  mute.  Only 
the  priest  was  just  coming  out  of  the  wtctuary  witli  ttic  ckraents 

'  A  Hcllknown  Turkish  ttrfttmcal,  sa»  ymeXy  of  which  m  like  NM^fwr, 
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in  his  hand  and  called  to  the  stranger,  "  My  blessing  and  the 
blessing  of  God  be  on  thee,  my  son.  Go  and  tell  that  bitch*  to 
come  back  here,  for  she  has  tormented  us  enough."  For  it  must 
be  known  that  the  soul  of  the  wooden  girl  was  the  soul  of  the 
princess  and  of  all  the  people  of  Ulum-sefer,  and  that  is  why  they 
were  dead. 

Our  adventurer  found  his  way  back  to  his  city  and  took  the 
kerchief  to  the  priest's  daughter.  She  asked  him  what  he  heard 
and  saw,  and  he  told  her  all  his  adventures,  and  the  moment  he 
came  to  the  message  with  which  the  priest  of  Ulum-sefer  had 
charged  him,  she  turned  into  a  partridge  and  flew  away  through 
the  window,  calling  out,  '*  If  you  want  to  marry  me,  come  and 
find  me." 

He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  follow  her  that  he  even  forgot  to 
bum  his  feather  and  summon  the  eagles,  but  away  he  ran  and 
never  rested  till  he  came  to  Ulum-sefer.  There  he  found  the 
shepherd  keeping  his  sheep  in  the  same  place,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Why,  the  last  time  I  came  you  were  dead,  and  I  might  have 
driven  away  all  your  sheep."  The  shepherd  thought  he  was 
mad,  for  he  did  not  know  he  had  been  dead,  and  giving  him 
some  food  sent  him  away.  He  went  to  the  baker's  and  said, 
"  Oh,  you  are  alive  now ;  the  last  time  I  came  I  might  have  stolen 
all  the  bread  in  your  shop."  The  baker  laughed  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  loaf,  and  when  he  told  the  confectioner  the  same  thing  he 
also  thought  the  man  mad,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  hahd.  So  he 
breakfasted  well  this  time  too,  and  then  went  on  to  the  palace. 
As  he  was  about  to  mount  the  stairs,  the  soldiers  (now  in  their 
places  again)  were  about  to  kill  him,  but  the  princess  from  above 
called  out,  "  Let  him  come,  he  is  my  betrothed."  Her  soul  had 
told  her  this  when  it  came  back  to  her.  So  they  were  married 
with  great  rejoicings,  and  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  but  I  was  not 

XXIV.     Donkey^Skin^ 
(From   the  same  source.) 

There  were  once  in  the  same  city  a  poor  woman  and  a  noble 
lady,  neither  of  whom  had  children.     The  noble  lady  one  day 

*  This  word,  as  in  ancient  Greek,  is  not  used  in  so  opprobrious  a 
as  in  English.     Helen  calls  herself  a  bitch. 

'  Cf.  Pumpkin^  vol.  x. ,  p.  500.    The  type  is  common. 
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said,  "  If  I  could  only  have  a  gir!  I  wotild  not  mind  mmrying 
her  to  a  donkey."  The  poor  womati  also  said  to  hcmclf:  "Ah, 
could  I  but  have  a  son,  even  tf^ough  be  were  u  donkey.*^ 

Soon  afterwards  they  both  grew  big  with  child,  and  a  beautiful 
girl  was  bom  to  the  lady ;  but  the  poor  woman  gave  btrth  to  a 
donkey.  He  was  her  son^  and  she  had  to  bring  him  up.  \i\\tSk 
he  went  to  school  all  the  gtrb  inade  fun  of  him,  e$[}^dally  the 
bdy's  daughter.  One  clay  he  said  10  her,  **  Vou  had  betiier  lake 
care  what  you  say,  because  I  am  going  to  marry  you "  This 
made  the  girl  cry,  and  she  told  it  with  tears  10  her  mother,  who 
remembered  her  vow,  and  replied,  *'  Who  knows  ?  It  may  be 
your  fate."  When  the  donkey  gti!w  up  he  said  to  his  mothisff 
''  You  must  go  and  ask  for  that  lady't  daughter  in  marrlaga  for 
me,"  and  insisted  until  she  wcnt^ 

The  noble  lady,  whrn  the  poor  woman  came,  ailtamed  al 
making  such  a  request,  answervil,  *'Vea  ;  if  God  lias  not  writtro 
it,  let  Him  write  it  now/'  and  consented.  She  talked  lo  hcf 
husband,  and  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  let  their 
daughter  marry  the  donkey  and  to  kill  him  the  day  after  the 
marriage.  So  the  roarriui^e  was  made,  and  the  bridif  aiid  bride- 
groom retired  for  the  ni^ht.  When  they  wt^re  alone  the  donkey 
took  off  his  skin,  and  lo  '  he  was  a  beautiful  young  man. 

The  next  morning  tht  bride^s  parents  came»  expecting  to  (ind 
their  daughter  in  tears,  and  ready  to  kill  the  donkey,  but  thi^ 
found  her  looking  quite  cheerful  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,^'  said 
her  mother,  "  that  you  like  the  company  of  that  donkey  ?  ^^  "  Oh, 
yes/  said  she  ;  "he  may  be  a  donkey,  but  I  find  him  very  nice." 
They  were  very  much  surprised,  but  thought  no  more  of  killing 
the  donkey,  since  their  daughier  liked  him.  Soon  afterwards^  tiiere 
was  to  l)e  a  great  weddin>j,  aiwl  sweets  were  sent  to  ihe  donkey 
and  his  wife  as  an  invitation.  Her  mother^  howtfver,  said,  "You 
cannot  possibly  come  with  the  donkey."  He  «a>d  to  her,  •*  You 
must  go  alone,  but  I  will  come  afterwards  and  dance  with  you; 
only  if  you  tell  them  that  I  am  your  husband  you  will  lose  me." 

She  went  to  the  wedding,  and  the  beautiful  young  man,  wham 
no  one  knew,  came  and  danced  with  her.  AH  thought  what  a 
handsome  pair  they  were .  ^nv\  what  a  pity  it  was  she  was  the  wife 
of  the  donkey.  After  \\w  ball  her  mothiif  qucitioocd  her  so 
closely  about  her  partner  chat  at  lengdl  ibt  told  bcr  the  wfaok 
story.     **  Vou  must  prevent  him  be«:ofiiing  a  donkey  ^in/'  said 

VOL.  XII.  If 
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her  mother.  "  When  he  is  asleep,  go  and  get  his  skin  from  the 
cupboard  where  he  keeps  it,  and  bum  it"  So  the  next  night  the 
girl  got  up  and  burnt  the  skin,  and  instantly  came  the  three  fairies, 
her  husband's  sisters,  and  took  him  away  with  them. 

The  poor  girl  set  off  to  find  him,  and  came  to  a  deep  spring  in 
which  a  rope  was  floating.  She  took  hold  of  the  rope  to  pull  it 
out,  but  it  pulled  her  down  and  down  to  another  country.  There, 
hard-by,  she  saw  a  great  castle,  and  on  going  in  found  it  empty 
and  unswept.  In  a  little  while  came  her  husband.  She  did  not 
know  him,  but  he  knew  her  and  revealed  himself.  He  told  her 
that  his  three  sisters,  the  fairies,  would  come  soon.  "  You  must 
sweep  the  house  and  go  to  the  garden  and  get  roses  to  decorate 
the  table,  and  when  my  sisters  come  you  must  beg  the  eldest  for 
her  handkerchief,  the  second  for  her  head-kerchief,  and  the  third 
for  her  apple."  When  the  fairies  came  they  were  very  pleased  at 
the  work  the  girl  had  done  for  them,  and  the  eldest  said,  "  Ask 
for  what  you  want  Do  you  want  money  ?  do  you  want  long  life  ? 
Ask."  "  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  will  you  give  me  that  pretty 
handkerchief"  "Anything  else,"  said  the  fairy,  "but  not  that 
I  must  have  it  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  face."  The  second 
sister  also  begged  her  to  ask  for  money,  or  many  years  of  life,  or 
what  she  liked.  "  I  should  like  your  kerchief,"  she  said.  "  Oh, 
I  can't  give  you  that,  it's  the  only  one  I  have."  When  she  asked 
the  youngest  for  her  apple,  the  fairy  threw  it  to  her,  but,  alas  !  she 
missed  it,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spring,  and  the  palace  was  gone.  She  took  hold  of  the  rope  and 
it  pulled  her  up,  and  above  was  her  husband  turned  into  stone. 
He  said  to  her,  "  You  must  watch  here  for  forty  days,  forty  nights, 
and  forty  sand-glasses,^  and  then  you  will  get  me  back."  She  had 
nearly  finished  her  watch  when  a  ship  with  a  cargo  of  negresses 
came  sailing  there,  and  the  captain  sent  his  men  ashore  for  water. 
They  came  and  found  the  girl  and  asked  her  where  they  could  get 
the  water.  "  There  is  none,"  she  said,  but  she  had  been  weeping 
all  the  time  and  had  filled  a  bottle  with  her  tears,  so  she  gave  that 
to  them.  The  captain,  when  he  heard  of  it,  said,  "  We  must  do 
something  for  iier,  as  she  has  been  so  kind  to  us,"  and  sent  her 
one  of  his  negresses  to  wait  on  her. 

•  Sand-glasses.  The  word  is  mantserolais.  I  do  nol  know  the  derivmiiocu 
Thci>c  glasses  are  used  by  sponge-divers  at  Boudroum  for  reckoniDg  time. 


^ 
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She  told  the  negress  her  stor^,  and  how  she  had  watched  tJbc 
forty  days,  forty  hours,  and  thirty-nine  sandglasses.  "Go  to 
sleep  now,"  said  the  negress,  '*and  I  wiU  watch  if  out,"  So  tbe 
girl  lay  down  and  slept,  and  the  negress  hid  her,  and  when  bet 
husband  awoke,  instead  y^\  his  bcauuful  wife  he  fiiund  a  negie^ 
"  Don't  you  know  me?"  loid  ahe.  "  1  liavu  got  so  btack  silting 
here  in  the  sun."  He  was  obliged  to  belicnrc  this  and  took  her 
home  with  him. 

When  his  wife  awoke  she  knew  she  had  been  betrayed^  and 
going  down  the  spring  again  came  10  her  husband*!  aut]e  and 
Ixjgged  for  shelter.  The  ncgrcss  shut  her  up  in  the  donkey^t 
stall,  and  there  she  livrtl  One  day  they  came  and  told  the 
negress  that  the  girl  in  \\\v.  donkey's  stall  had  got  &  gold  hen  and 
chickens,  "  but  she  will  t^ive  ihem  to  no  one  but  your  husband" 

The  negress  very  much  wanted  to  have  them  and  said  to  her- 
self,  *'  If  I  give  my  husland  a  oiaftc  draught  and  »end  htm  to 
hcT,  she  will  be  obliged  to  give  ibeiD  and  no  harm  will  come."  So 
they  did  this.  A  little  time  after  ihey  lold  the  negf^ss^  *'  The  girl 
has  got  a  gold  table,  but  will  only  give  it  to  your  husband.^*  So 
the  negress  prepared  antjther  magic  draught. 

Now  the  keeper  of  a  cafe  to  which  the  young  man  used  to  go, 
had  heard  the  girl  in  the  sttabJe  telling  aU  her  story  to  hentelf,  xnA 
he  told  it  to  her  husband  Then  her  husband  felt  sure  she  must 
be  his  wife,  and  when  the  magic  draught  was  brought  him  this 
lime  he  poured  it  away  and  went  to  seek  the  girl.  He  found 
his  wife,  and  the  negress  was  Ued  on  a  horse  with  |>epper  in  hU 
nose  and  two  bags  of  nuts  bung  on  him,  and  she  was  daslitd  to 
pieces. 

XXV,   Thi  Jmhmi  A'ma, 

(Told  by  an  old  woman  from  Boudroum.) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  a  king  and  bis  queen.  Oiu:  ilajf 
the  king  said  to  the  queen,  **  Let  tis  go  and  lunch  in  our  ^rflcRi** 
So  they  went  and  lunched  on  the  ptatform  of  the  gardai4aiik 
under  the  shade  of  the  triUised  vine*  For  dessert,  the  king  com- 
manded his  negro  slave  to  pick  grapei  &0111  the  vine.  The  slavi: 
picked  them  and  put  them  on  the  tibfe  in  ft  g^sMcn  platter.  Hie 
king  was  in  great  good  humour,  antl  ordensd  this  nqgtQ  to  tuulrcii 

V  a 
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and  swim  in  the  tank  to  make  sport.  The  queen,  as  they  watched 
him  swimming,  said,  "  Why  !  he  looks  just  as  pretty  there  in  the 
water  as  these  grapes  in  the  golden  dish."  This  made  the  king  very 
angry,  and  he  at  once  ordered  the  negro  to  be  killed  and  flayed 
He  had  his  skin  stuffed,  and  every  night  he  laid  the  queen  on  the 
stuffed  negro  and  scourged  her  until  he  had  broken  forty  switches, 
saying  all  the  time,  "Is  there  any  one  handsomer  than  your 
husband  ?  " 

There  was  in  the  town  a  woman  whose  babies  never  lived,  and 
she  was  advised  to  get  clothes  for  her  last  baby  from  a  woman 
who  had  no  sorrow,  and  then  it  would  live.  All  her  friends  had 
some  sorrow,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  "  The  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  go  to  the  queen,  who  is  so  rich  and  happy  and  can  have 
no  sorrow,  and  ask  her  to  do  me  this  kindnesss."  So  she  called  on 
the  queen,  and  made  her  request.  "  Sit  down,"  said  the  queen, 
**  and  we  will  make  you  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  want  you  to  stay 
with  me  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give  you  the  clothes. 
The  king,  my  husband,  has  not  yet  returned,  and  in  order 
that  he  may  not  see  you  I  will  put  you  into  this  closet  So 
don't  be  afraid."  So  the  woman  went  into  the  closet,  and 
through  the  keyhole  she  saw  how  the  king  laid  his  wife  on  the 
stuffed  negro  and  scourged  her  till  he  broke  the  forty  switches, 
saying  all  the  time,  "Is  there  any  one  handsomer  than  your  hus- 
band ? "  In  the  morning  the  queen  called  out  the  woman,  and 
said  to  her,  "  You  see  that  I  have  my  sorrow.  I  wanted  you  to 
see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  or  you  would  not  have  believed  it" 
The  woman  said,  "Now  I  see  that  there  is  no  woman  in  the  world 
without  sorrow  ;  but  to-night,  when  the  king  uses  you  so  and  says, 
*  Is  there  any  one  handsomer  than  your  husband  ? '  you  must  say 
to  him,  *  Yes,  the  king  of  the  seven  veils  (^irra^nrciroj),'  and  then 
he  will  go  to  find  the  seven-veiled  king  and  will  be  eaten  by  the 
beasts  that  guard  his  palace,  and  you  will  be  well  rid  of  him." 

So  the  queen  took  her  advice,  and  when  the  king  received  this 
answer  he  left  off  scourging  his  wife  and  said  to  himself,  "  I  must 
find  this  seven-veiled  king."  So  he  took  ship,  and  where  he  landed 
he  asked  about  the  seven-veiled  king.  They  told  him,  "It  is  very 
difficult  to  come  to  him,  for  his  palace  is  guarded  by  three  savage 
beasts,  a  lion,  wolf,  and  panther;  but  if  you  will  venture  you  must 
take  with  you  three  roast  lambs  stuffed  with  spices,  and  throw 
one  to  each  of  the  beasts.     So  the  king  did,  and  thus  gained 
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entrance  to  the  prcsence<hamher  of  the  seveiHrdlod.  Whcti  the 
seven-veiled  saw  him  cDter  he  called  to  ht$  gtmrdiui  bciiits  and 
asked,  "  How  is  it  that  yc  allowed  hira  to  eiiier?'*  They  answcfcd, 
**  He  is  a  king  like  you,  and  we  never  in  our  lives  ale  anything  so 
nice  as  what  he  gavt;  u?i."  Our  king  was  sitting  in  great  trepida- 
tion in  the  presencc<:hambcr ;  but  when  the  tieasts  ^vc  this 
answer,  the  scven-vdled  lifted  his  veils,  and  asked  him  whf  he 
had  honoured  him  by  the  visit*  Thai  the  king  told  his  story. 
"Was  it  so  lightly,"  said  the  seven-veiled  king,  *Hliat  you  punished 
your  wife  ?  I  had  a  wifc^,  whom  I  detected  in  adultery  with  my 
slave,  and  she,  from  her  shame,  was  changed  into  a  mare.  She  is 
a  woman  down  to  her  wabt,  but  the  rest  of  her  is  a  marc.  She 
is  in  my  stable,  and  every  day,  when  they  take  com  to  my  other 
horses,  I  send  her,  instead  of  com,  a  himn  of  |>earU  to  eat. 
And  is  your  wife  very  fireity?"  •*  There  is  none  Uke  her/'  laid 
our  king,  ant!  the  se^en-vetled  clapped  his  hands  and  a  lovely  girl 
entered.  "  H  she  like  this?  "  **  This  is  like  the  girl  who  makes 
her  bed."  Then  he  clapped  hii  hands  tigain  and  a  still  more 
lovely  girl  entered.  **  Is  she  like  your  wife  ?  **  "  She  is  like  her 
tiring-woman  "  Then  the  third  time  he  struck  himself  on  the 
breast  and  thi  rt-  entrrcd  one  loveliest  ^*  I*  this  like  her?^*  *'  More 
or  less,"  said  tlie  king,  *'  Then,"  »eaid  the  seven*veiled,  *'  I  eon- 
gratulate  you.  Vou  will  go  back  atid  make  your  peace  with  your 
wife  and  givr  her  thi^  carpet  as  a  present  from  me,  and  ask  her 
sometimes  when  she  goes  to  the  bath  to  lit  on  the  carpet  and 
remember  the  giver.*' 

The  king  went  back  with  the  carpet,  and  jfavc  it  and  the 
message,  and  hi*  a^jologies  for  his  harshness  to  his  queen ;  but 
the  first  time  she  sat  on  ihc  carpet,  away  went  ihc  car^iet  witii  her 
to  its  master,  the  seven  veiled,  and  her  original  husband  could 
not  call  her  tack,  though  he  oitlcd  as  loud  and  lonj^  as  he  had 

slrenizth. 
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The  Kraal  Family  System  among  the  Amandebele. 

{Quoted by  permission  from  the  ^^  Zambesi  Mission  Record" 
Vol.  /,  No.  13,/.  442.) 

Although  the  Amandebele  have  considerably  departed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Zulus,  their  ancestors,  still  they  retain  in  many 
ways  their  usages  as  the  basis  of  their  present  mode  of  living. 
One  of  these  is  the  family  kraal  system. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  at  once  that  the  word  kraal  denotes 
the  domestic  establishment  and  usual  place  of  residence  of 
natives. 


Oa  Indhlunkulu  (the  great  house) 

Oa  ^»  2,  3,  4,  houses  affiliated^  to  the  Indhlunkulu. 

Ob  Chief  Kunene  house. 

Ob  ^  ^"d  2,  houses  affiliated  to  the  chief  Kunene  house. 

Oc  Chief  Ikohlo  house. 

Oc   ^  ^^^  2|  houses  affiliated  to  the  chief  Ikohlo  house. 

Ox  hu^  i"  th<i  kraal,  but  not  having  the  family  status. 

The  Isi^odhlo  is  the  upper  part  of  a  great  chiefs  kraal,  occupied 

by  his  wives  and  secluded  from  common  contact 


'  Affiliation  denotes  the  attachment  of  a  junior  house  to  a  senior  bouse  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  against  the  failure  of  an  heir  in  the  Utter. 
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The  smaller  huts  in  the  In'g^AU,  as  also  in  the  X^ufifft^  and 
Jkohloy  represent  the  dwellings  of  the  children  of  the  Vjirious 
houses,  the  girls  having  t^'^  huta  nearest  ta  ihdf  moUier's  hut, 
while  the  boys  have  theii  font  of  the  girls'  habitations. 

The  Isigadhlo  was  found  only  m  the  great  chiefs  or  kiii^s 
kraal,  as  also  in  kraals  of  indunas,  where  a  wife  or  wives  of  the 
great  chief  resided. 

The  above  diagram  shows  the  plan  of  constmction  of  the  lead* 
ing  kraals  in  Matabeleland  under  Lobengula.  It  must  tiot  be 
supposed  that  the  kraals  were  cireular  in  shape,  nor  thai  regularity 
or  symmetry  were  observed  in  the  arnuw^tnent  of  the  variaas 
sections.  The  kraals  were*  afomeiimes  oval,  and  often  irregular  tn 
their  outer  boundary;  still  the  inlernal  disposition  of  tfic  sections 
was  always  observed  in  die  kraals  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
country. 

This  construction  was  noticeable  at : 


Bulawayo, 

induna,  Umakwekwe 

'Mhlahlandlelj 

fi 

Ulutuli 

Emagogwene 

<» 

U^mbu 

Amanguba 

*« 

Mapda 

Inyati 

*i 

Isliibtni 

'Mtemba 

(^ 

Ucugutwayo 

Umuzinyati 

r* 

Ui?iilu 

Nena 

H 

Umg;andent 

Mambanjeni 

1* 

Ujimna 

Usizindene 

•t 

Mapiaa 

Ujingeni 

•1 

Usikwamutala 

Induba 

1* 

Ubjc 

Ingwanga 

11 

UgodQ. 

Others  might  be  added,  but  these  were  some  of  the  principa] 
knuils  of  the  country,  togt  ther  with  ibdlr  ijtdunaa. 

It  will  be  observed  that  ;i  kital  COQfiated  of  foor  saedons~the 
Indhiunkulu  (the  great  house),  the  Kmmm$  (the  ngbt  sideX  the 
Jkohlo  (the  left  side),  and  the  poftian  iJtotted  10  m&e,  tetaincfs. 

1  he  sides  of  the  kraal  are,  ai  viewed  from  the  ImAhmkuim^ 
fa(  tn^  the  isango  or  main  oitmnce  by  whkh  t}ic  cattle  walked 
int«>  their  enclosure,  each  kraal  bdng  provide  ako  with  smaller 
o(K  rungs,  called  intuba^  fc  r  the  coatcftietioe  of  the  inhabitants. 

Oa  i"  the  dia  •  tn  refire^nts  tlie  Sndkhimhiim^  arid  Qi,  3,  j. 


\ 
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He  sat  down  admiring  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  walnut-wood  particularly  pleasing  him.  He  thought  to 
himself,  "  I  could  make  anything  out  of  that  wood."  Then  to 
pass  the  time  he  commenced  carving  the  figure  of  a  girl.  By 
the  time  his  share  of  watching  was  over  he  had  completed  his 
task.  He  awoke  the  tailor,  whose  turn  came  next,  and  went  to 
bed. 

The  tailor  on  getting  up  was  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  girl  in 
the  room,  and  began  paying  his  respects  to  her ;  but  when  she 
did  not  answer,  he  approached  nearer,  and  found  she  was  made  of 
wood.  "  Ah  ! "  cried  he,  "  that's  the  carpenter's  work ; "  and 
rather  than  be  beaten  he  set  to  work  and  made  a  dress  for  the 
girl,  so  lovely  that  all  the  room  shone. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  it  was  the  priest's  turn  to  watch. 
When  he  saw  this  lovely  and  splendidly-dressed  young  lady  he 
made  his  bow  and  addressed  her,  but  received  no  answer.  Ap- 
proaching her,  he  discovered  what  she  was,  and  said,  "  Ah  !  that's 
the  carpenter's  and  tailor's  work  ;  but  I  won't  be  beaten."  So  he 
went  to  work  with  his  holy  water  and  prayer-book,  and  read  and 
read  and  sprinkled  and  sprinkled  her  until  he  put  a  soul  into  her. 

In  the  morning,  when  his  companions  awoke,  the  question 
was,  "Whose  daughter  is  she  to  be  7 "  Each  of  the  three  stoutly 
maintained  his  claim  to  her,  and  at  length  they  agreed  to  go  to 
the  town  and  have  the  matter  decided  there  by  the  CadL 

It  was  decided  that  the  girl  was  to  belong  to  the  priest,  who 
had  given  her  a  soul.  \Vhen  the  beauty  of  the  priest's  daughter 
became  known,  there  were  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  but  she 
said,  "  I  will  marry  no  one  but  the  man  who  will  bring  me  from 
the  Ulum-sejer  (Road  of  Death)  the  kerchief  that  the  princess  is 
broidering." 

No  man  in  his  senses  could  be  found  to  venture  to  the  place 
of  death,  but  a  poor  man  who  got  tipsy  undertook  the  task  and 
started  on  his  journey. 

As  he  became  sober  he  began  to  repent,  but  was  ashamed 
to  return.  At  nightfall  he  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  tree  in 
which  the  eagles  had  made  their  nest.  The  parent  birds  were 
away,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  came  the  monster  with  the 
seven  heads  to  eat  the  young  ones.  The  sleeper  awoke  at  the 
noise,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  cut  the  creature  through  the  middle. 
"  Hit  me  again,"  it  said.    "  But  once  my  mother  bore  me  and  but 
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once  I  strike,"  he  answered,  and,  dra^nng  m  carc3«i»  awny,  thrcfW 
it  into  a  gully  and  went  to  siasp  again  undir  the  tri^. 

In  the  morning  came  the  two  old  orgies,  and,  seeing  him  said, 
**  Ah  !  this  is  he  who  comes  and  takoi  our  young  cYcry  f'urnr,"*  and 
were  just  going  to  kill  him  when  the  little  cmes  aJl  called  out, 
"  Don't,  don't ;  he  killeil  the  beast  that  wm  goiiig  to  eat  us*" 
Then  the  eagles  thanked  him  and  covered  him  with  their  wings, 
and  begged  to  know  what  favour  ihcy  could  Ahow  hmu  He  told 
them  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Uiumhsi/er^  and  ihuy  mid,  ^Mt 
is  a  fearful  place  to  go  to,  but  we  wilt  take  you*  But  you  must 
get  a  sheep,  kill  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  to  take  with  you,  also  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  on  the  journey  when  we  isay  '  Kra '  you 
must  give  us  meat,  and  %vhen  we  say  '  Kfoo '  you  must  gtvfi  ua 
water."  He  did  as  they  commanded,  and  the  cagtei  carried  liim 
and  set  him  down  outsiio  the  city  of  the  Road  of  Death,  and 
gave  him  a  feather  which  he  was  to  bum  if  he  wanted  bdp. 

Close  by  was  a  sheph<  r<l  keeping  bis  Hock,  but  when  lie  went 
up  and  said,  '*Good  day/'  never  a  word  spoke  the  ftbepberd,  nor 
did  he  move,  he  or  his  shecp^  but  they  were  as  desd.  Entering 
the  town  the  man  went  first  to  the  baker's  shop*  There  stood 
the  baker  with  his  peel  putting  loaves  into  the  ovt;n,  but  he 
neither  answered  nor  movi  d.  Su  our  friend  took  a  loaf  and  went 
on  to  the  confectioner's  to  buy  some  hah?d^  There  was  the  coo- 
fcctioncT  cutting  a  slice  of  kt^ivd^  and  all  the  people  rounds  but 
they  neither  spoke  nor  moved  Our  friend  cut  as  much  a^  he 
wanted  and  breakfasted.  Then  he  Wunt  on  to  the  palaoe*  Ttusfft 
was  a  staircase  of  forty-on<j  steps,  and  on  each  step  stood  a  soldief 
w  ith  his  sword  drawn.  Climbing  the  stairs,  he  pushed  the  toldiers 
over,  and  they  all  lay  in  1  heap  at  the  bottom  like  sardines.  At 
the  head  of  the  staircase  was  a  door,  and  ojiening  tt  he  entered  a 
great  chamber,  where  sat  the  princess**  father,  smoking  a  ctuliook 
with  a  stem  as  long  as  a  t>eam  and  a  bowl  as  btg  as  a  imldfon, 
and  with  him  the  princox  herself  brotdertng  the  kerchief.  He 
drew  his  knife  and  cut  the  kerchief  from  the  frame,  and  taking  it 
set  out  on  his  journey  home.  On  his  way  to  the  city  gate  he 
{>assed  a  church  and  heani  chanting  within*  Entering,  he  found 
the  church  full  of  people,  but  they  were  all  still  and  mute*  Only 
the  priest  was  just  coming  out  of  the  xancluar)'  with  the  elements 

'  A  vkcUknown  Turkish  t>'T<:!ti  11-9^4,  oqc  v«ikt^  of  vbidi  m  Wot 
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and  4  represent  the  houses  of  the  wives  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
kraal.    By  marriage  these  houses  are  affiliated  to  the  Indhlunkulu. 

Ob  stands  for  the  chief  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
kraal,  and  is  called  the  Kunene,  Qb  '  ^md  2  are  houses  affiliated 
to  the  Kunene  house. 

Oc  represents  the  chief  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
kraal,  and  is  known  as  the  Ikohlo,  Except  in  the  case  of  great 
chiefs,  and  others  of  position  and  who  also  were  rich  in  cattle, 
the  establishment  of  this  house  was  unusual. 

Kraals  were  sometimes  formed  of  houses  not  known  as  the 
Kunene  and  Ikohio,  When  this  was  the  case  houses  not  affiliated 
were  independent  of  each  other.  In  kraals  thus  formed,  if  the 
chief  wife  died  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  the  wife  next  in 
rank  succeeded  her,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  surviving 
children  of  the  deceased. 

The  affiliation  of  houses  was  brought  about  by  the  giving  of 
cattle  or  other  property,  generally  goats,  if  cattle  were  wanting, 
by  and  on  behalf  of  an  intended  husband  to  the  father  or  guardian 
of  an  intended  wife.  This  delivery  of  cattle  or  property  is  called 
amaioboiOj  frequently  contracted  into  lobolo. 

In  Matabeleland,  marriage  entered  into  between  natives,  ac- 
cording to  native  law,  is  not  an  act  of  religion.  It  is  merely  a 
civil  contract  entered  into  by  and  between  the  two  parties,  assisted 
when  necessary  by  their  respective  fathers  or  guardians,  which 
contract  is  made  valid  by  the  delivery  of  lobolo.  In  practice,  it  is 
frequently  not  distinguishable  from  the  purchase  of  a  wife  by  a 
man  for  the  purpose  of  begetting  children,  among  whom  the  girls 
when  marriageable  are  disposed  of  to  obtain  lobolo^  which  is  used 
again  to  purchase  other  wives,  the  final  object  being  to  acquire 
position  and  substance  through  the  possession  of  women  and 
children 

In  Matabeleland,  then,  the  native,  in  many  instances,  enters 
into  marriage  as  a  business  speculation,  and  to  acquire  wealth 
through  the  medium  of  women,  just  as  the  white  man  engages  in 
and  carries  on  commerce  through  the  medium  of  money.  This 
is  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  after  eighteen  years  of  re- 
sidence among  natives.  One  day,  when  I  was  expressing  my 
disapproval  of  and  aversion  to  polygamy  to  an  old  man  verging 
on  seventy,  who  had  recently  taken  a  young  wife,  he  said  :  "  Look 
here,  we  black  people  are  not  like  you  whit-*  people,  we  cannot 
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get  rich  by  trading  in  goods;  where  are  our  articles  to  trade  with? 
We  have  only  our  won  an,  we  can  only  get  rich  through  thctn." 
This  statement,  at  omcc  candid  and  insinictivts  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  true  nature  and  operation  of  ioMe  in  the  case  of  thif 
individual,  and  in  all  prolwibiUiy  his  case  is  that  of  many  others- 

P.  Phelstaok,  SJ, 


Stories  rnou  Uppek  Egypt. 
(Told  by  a  Copt  of  Assiut,  on  board  a  Nile  steamer,  Janitary  1901  *) 

I.  One  night  a  man,  wbeu  walking  down  a  strett  of  his  village^ 
saw  a  giant  before  him  with  a  face  of  fire  and  his  legs  pbntcd  one 
on  each  side  of  the  pathway*  The  man  turned  and  ran  back, 
only  to  hnd  the  same  giant  onee  again  limlkrly  facing  him. 
Thereupon  he  cried  out.  Some  fnendst  <:^mt  to  \m  aid,  and  the 
giant  suddenly  vanished.     (Assiut) 

II.  There  was  an  unusually  fine  donkey  for  sale,  and  a  man, 
who  wished  to  purchase  it,  mounted  the  animal  to  give  it  a  iriaJ 
ride.  It  began  immediaiely  to  grow  taller  and  taller*  Hut  the 
man,  who  was  very  strong  and  was  possessed  of  a  knife,  displayed 
the  weapon  and  threatened  to  kill  the  donkey  if  it  did  not  at  once 
return  to  its  former  siz4-.  The  beast  consented,  and  the  man  was 
able  to  dismount  again.     (Assiui.) 

III.  A  fellah  (peasant)  of  Upper  Egypt  wished  to  many,  but, 
having  no  money,  applied  to  his  neighbour  for  a  loan.  The  latter 
re[)hed  that  he  was  too  busy  prcjKiring  to  go  to  Ciurci,  and  that  he 
wcjuld  lend  him  mom  v  upon  his  return^  Accordingly  ihe  rich 
neighbour's  boat,  laden  with  com*  started  down  the  Nile  towards 
Cairo,  and  pursued  an  uneventful  voyage  until  it  reached  the 
cliffs  of  Abdul  FOda.  There  it  slopped,  and,  afU?r  tising  every 
effort,  the  Reis  (capUiin)  told  his  master  that  he  could  not  make 
his  ship  move.  Suddenly  a  tnan  ap]>eared  on  boards  The  owner 
asked  him  his  business.  The  stranger  replied,  "  At  how  much  do 
you  value  your  com?  "Why  do  you  ask^^aild  iiia  owner* 
*'  I  want  to  buy  it,"  can^L-  the  antwrn  The  owner  latd,  "  I  value 
my  com  at  fivt  hundred  guineas.'*  "Then,"  exckimcd  the 
stranger,  **  throw  it  into  the  Nik."  Tbts  was  done ;  and  thereupon 
the  stranger  gave  the  owner  a  papeTi  «iyicig»  "Take  thii  to  the 
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slaughter-house  in  Cairo.  You  will  find  there  a  very  dirty  dog  in 
front  of  the  house  sitting  on  its  hind  legs.  Give  it  this  paper,  and 
it  will  procure  you  the  money."  Although  he  disbelieved  all  this, 
the  man  took  the  paper,  and  when  he  reached  Cairo  went  to  the 
slaughter-house,  where  he  found  several  clean  good  dogs,  and 
finally  a  dirty  one  sitting  on  its  hind  legs.  He  gave  it  the  paper. 
The  dog  read  it,  and  said,  "  I  will  give  you  the  money  to-morrow. 
Return  here  at  this  time."  The  next  day,  when  the  man  revisited 
the  dog,  he  was  told,  **  Come  again  to-morrow  for  the  rest.  I  give 
you  now  half  the  money  you  require."  On  the  morrow  the  dog 
said,  "  To-day  I  can  complete  three-quarters  of  the  full  amount. 
You  shall  receive  the  remainder  to-morrow."  On  the  following 
day  the  last  instalment  was  paid.  "  Tell  me,"  inquired  the  man  of 
the  dog,  "  who  are  you,  who  was  he  who  gave  me  the  paper,  and 
how  did  you  procure  the  money?"  The  dog  replied,  "The 
man  whom  you  met  is  my  king,  and  I  am  his  slave.  It  was  my 
king  that  wished  to  marry,  but  he  had  no  com.  On  the  first  day 
after  you  came  here  I  could  not  find  sufficient  money  for  you. 
When  a  thief  stole  money,  I  also  stole.  Where  he  stole  one 
guinea,^  I  stole  six.  Thus  I  obtained  for  you  the  money."  (Nile 
Valley,  between  Assiut  and  Luxor.) 

C.  S.  Myers. 


Rhymes,  English  and  Hindu. 

I.   I.  From  Mr.  Hills,  a  very  old  labourer,  of  Compton,  near 
Newbury,  June,  1900.^ 

Churn,  butler,  chum  ! 
Q>me,  butter,  come  ! 
Peter  stands  at  our  gate, 
Waiting  for  a  butter-cake. 
Chum,  butter,  chum  ! 
j^  Come,  butter,  come  ! 

*S 

,  "he  word  ** guinea"  has  become  universally  Arabicixed  in   Egjrpt.     It 

*  T.^*^  an  Eg>'ptian  pound,  f>.,   100  piastres -i^ I   ox.   6d,     It   is  the  only 
nieans  ipi-  Egvpiian  word  for  such  a  coin,  which  is,  as  a  fact,  very  rare,  Engtiab 
commonevig  used  (with  the  additional  pence),  as  the  equivalent  of  it. 
gold  licir,  yfs  Brandy  iii.,  313.     It  is  interesting  to  find  a  charm  in  use  350  yean 

^Wh':      :tant,  and  in  a  more  complete  form  than  that  originally  recorded. 


> 
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2.  FrDm  the  same. 


There  was  an  old  wommn  lived  under  i  hill^ 
And  three  Ihi^ycs  came  to  rob  her. 

She  died  o^t. 

And  itiiide  a  great  roul, 
For  the  thieves  hud  a  mind  to  liiftt  her. 

She  rtn  fourteen  miles  \n  fifteen  da^ 
And  never  looked  behind  her. 

She  got  it)  a  wcjod, 

And  Ihere  she  stijud> 
And  ihe  tbicvei  could  never  find  hec* 

3.  From  the  same. 

There  urait  an  old  man,  and  he  had  an  old  eow, 
And  h^w  to  keep  her  he  didn't  know. 
He  built  tip  A,  boni  lo  k«<p  lui  coimt  WAniii 
Ami  a  Little  more  drink  it  ^ill  dti  yuu  no  harm  \ 

There  was  an  old  nuin*  And  he  hod  an  old  cit. 
And  «hc  kep'  herself  nmst  wirtid^uj  fat. 
And  alwayi  wast  catchijig  tJie  ntk^e  in  Ihe  t^tnii 
Atid  a  tittle  more  drink  will  do  \x%  no  harm. 

4.  1  rom  Mrs.  Shaw,  an   old  womaii  lince  dead.     Pinkney's 
(}rcen,  1898. 

Cieely  Ptiraley  ttved  in  a  den, 
She  bfewed  gocxl  ale  fur  ifrntJenicn, 
Centlemen  came  there  twici?  a  day, 
Vet  Cicely  parsley  ran  away  ! 

5    From  the  same. 

Little  pretty  Nancy  girl, 

She  »f  upijn  the  i^reen. 
Scout  ini^  of  her  ^^ndlettkka, 

They  were  not  very  clisuu 
Her  cupboard,  that  was  muxtyt 
Her  I  attic  r  ih^ftt  was  dU5f^  t 
And  prett]^  Uttle  Nincy  glii,  ibe  wia  tiQt  very  limy  I 


6.  From  the  name. 


Irrecfi  ileevo^  yeUow  laoiw 
Maida,  midai  mfmy  a  paoet 
Tba  1«eMon  arv  En  a  fiiiiliil  cuc^ 

They  kii#««r;^  All  tlicir  nMiney  O  * 
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7.  From  a  MS.,  dated  1740,  lent  by  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel 
Plumbe,  High  Street,  Maidenhead.    Supposed  to  be  Wiltshire. 

**  I  prithee,  MoUy,  whistle, 

And  you  shall  have  a  cow." 
"  I  fear  I  cannot  whistle, 

I  cannot  whistle  now." 

**  I  prithee,  Molly,  whistle, 

And  you  shall  have  a  man." 
*'  I  fear  I  cannot  whistle, 

But  ril  whistle  as  well  as  I  can." 

(See  variants  in  NorthalFs  English  Folk-Rhymes^  p.  295.) 

8.  From  the  same. 

Fiddle-de-dee,  Bddle-de-dee ! 

The  wasp  has  married  the  humble  bee  ! 

Puss  came  dancing  out  of  the  bam 

With  a  pair  of  bagpipes  under  her  arm. 

One  for  Johnnie  and  one  for  me. 

Fiddle-de-dee,  fiddle-dc-dee  ! 
The  buirs  in  the  bam,  thrashing  the  com, 
The  cock  on  the  dunghill  is  blowing  his  horn. 
I  never  saw  such  a  sight  since  I  was  bom  ! 

9.  From  the  singing,  or  rather  chaunting,  of  children  in  Norfolk. 

I  had  a  little  nabby  colt,  (?) 

His  name  was  Dapple-grey, 
His  head  that  was  made  of  pease-straw. 

His  tail  that  was  made  of  hay. 
I  had  a  little  nabby  colt 

No  bigger  than  my  finger, 
I  bridled  him  and  saddled  him, 

And  sent  him  in  to  town. 
I  sent  him  to  the  garden 

To  pick  a  little  sage, 
He  popped  into  the  kitchen 

And  kissed  the  pretty  maids. 


Kate  Lee. 


IT.  Heard  at  Wensleydale,  Yorkshire. 

Shak'  a  1^,  shak*  a  leg. 
Where  will  t'  gang  ? 

Gang  wi*  me  mammy, 
When  days  is  lang. 

When  days  is  lang 
And  loans  is  dry. 
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Gang  wT  me  mammy 
To  milk  cushie  kye. 
And  when  we  come  to  t'  ity^c 
Then  wtjoump  o'ci  U  i 

MakOAR£T  Eyke. 

III.  A  riddle,  from  Morley,  near  WakefieM- 

Peter  Flickem  had  a  hurt  [chih!]^ 
It  had  neither  leg  nor  arm. 
It  had  neither  back  nor  fj^Ity, 
Eh,  poor  thing  !  they  oiWtd  it  Nrlly» 

Amu^f,     An  anibfdla^ 

S.  O.  Aonv, 

IV.  From  Secunderabad,  Deccan 

**  Konga,  konga,  ammavari  ^uiUliV  poovalsl  po, 
Konga,  konga,  ammavari  gudilo,  p<Hivmlsi  po/* 

'*  Crane,  crane,  put  a  flow«i  in  ihe  ga<l<I«*»'«  tensplc*** 

Thus  repeat  boys  and  girls  in  a  sing-song  tunc  on  seeing  a 
flight  of  white  cranes  in  the  skies,  rubbing  at  the  same  time  the 
nails  of  the  four  Angers  (but  not  the  ihuinli)  of  ant'  bund  with 
those  of  the  other,  with  the  hope  that  white  specks,  which  ihcy 
compare  to  a  flower,  will  appear  on  the  nail,  which  they  call  a 
goddess's  temple,  from  its  shape.  The  figure  1*  very  apt  No 
s[)eck  appears  there  and  then,  but  on  seeing  a  speck  which  they 
have  not  noticed  before,  they  contend  that  it  appeared  there  and 
then. 

2.   A  boy's  riddle. 

**  Eka,  cka.  kit, 
Paka,  paka,  \mi^ 
Kuloo,  bundno  kai, 
Naila  burdoo  kal, 
Jagat  jhoti  kni  ** 

Eka,  eka,  frullf 
Ripe,  ripe  fndu 
Joint-faslcnini;  fruili 
Naiia  burdu  fruit, 
Light-unto*tlic^«f»Ul  riitii. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  in  italics  ii  dlMcull  totrftce;  ihey 
arc  not  found  in  a  dictionary. 

[The  answer  to  the  riddle,  if  we  understand  Mr,  Vctikalaswami'i 

notes  rightly,  is  '*  Man."] 
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3.  "  Chunda  mama,  Chunda  mama,  chhakanga  ra3rai ! 
Golakonda  pothamoo, 
Gorraini  testamu. 
Gorrai  buddaidu  pdlu  ichhay 
Pilu  teesookoni  komatodiki  ichhai ; 
Komatodoo  cobbaira  bellamu  ichhai ; 
Cobbaira  bellamu  teesookoni  swamilli  ichhay; 
Swami  poovoo  ichhay, 
Poovoo  teesookoni  ma  akka  koppulo  pettinanu." 

*'  Uncle  moon,  uncle  moon,  come  straight  ! 
[We]  shall  go  to  Golconda, 
[And]  bring  an  ewe. 
The  ewe  gave  a  bottle  of  milk  ; 
Taking  the  milk  [we]  gave  it  to  [the]  Komati ; ' 
The  Komati  gave  cocoanut  And  j'ag^rry  ;* 
Taking  the  cocoanut  ^lidjaggtry^  we  gave  to  God ; 
The  God  gave  [a]  flower  ; 
Taking  the  flower  [I]  put  it  in  my  sister's  braid  of  hair." 

Thus  repeats  the  father  or  elderly  person,  pointing  out 
the  moon  to  the  crying  child,  and  soothing  him  to 
quiet. 

4.  Bavi,  bava,  bullairu, 
BSvani  putti  tunnairu, 
Eedi  eedi  tippairu 
Era  gimdum  poosairu. 

"  Brother-in-law,  brother-in-law,  is  a  hulH  root. 
Brother-in-law  is  caught  and  kicked. 
Paraded  from  street  to  street. 
And  rubbed  [with  ?]  dirt-paste." 

Thus  repeats  the  younger  sister-in-law,  with  a  view  to 
deride  her  brother-in-law. 

5.     A  pancha  voka  kookka, 
E  pancha  voka  kookka, 
Nadi  pancha  ma  bavi  kookka 
Vundaina  voka  vailla  vonto  kookka. 

**  On  this  side  of  the  piyal^  there's  a  dog. 
On  that  side  of  the  piyal  there's  a  dog. 
In  the  centre  of  i)\e  piyal  there's  my  brother-in-law  dog, 
[Who]  was  at  one  time  a  solitar)*  dog." 

'  KotfuUi^  a  shopkeeper,  merchant. 

'  f^f^^t  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  unrefined  sugar. 

*  Piyal,  a  roof  on  posts,  erected  over  a  platform. 
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So  says  the  younger  sisier-m-lawj  in  a  sing-song  tone,  coti* 
trasting  tho  condition  of  her  brother-in-law  before  he 
had  mafTK  d  her  sister ;  a  coiKlition  which  she  regards 
as  that  of  1:1  dqg  niftfBng  at  ever\  thing.  Amongst  Hindus 
celibacy  is  looked  down  upon.  Every  Hindu  is  a  manied 
man. 

6.    Magk  Nftgi.  nuUuro, 
Kocmi  putli  tuiifisdfii 
Ch^luti  ki)ttulo  vskaini 
CH»ppicli  gungi  pcBAtrno. 

**  Nigit  Nagi  is  a  muiii  tixrii 
NIgi  b  CAugM  A^nd  Vickctl ; 
(She  UJ  put  in  a  dArk  room 

Thus  repeat^  ant-  fcniale  playmate  of  another  by  way  nf  a 
taunt.  A'i)(i  is  the  name  of  a  girl.  It  is  not  known 
what  is  meant  by  nmiii  root- 

:4th  August,  1900;  7th  February,  1901* 

'  Coit^t  ponidgvt  Aoy  kind  uf  iloff?  kfod, 
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History,  Tradition,  and  Historic  Myths. 

Professor  Ridgeway's  recentiy  published  Early  Age  of  Greece 
raises  questions  the  correct  answer  of  which  is  of  much  interest 
to  folklorists,  and  which  admit  of  discussion  apart  from  any 
special  reference  to  the  author's  thesis  and  to  the  arguments  by 
which  he  supports  it.  Stated  generally,  this  thesis  is  that  the 
present  Greek-speaking  area  has  been  inhabited  as  far  back  as 
we  know,  by  populations  speaking  varieties  of  that  form  of  Aryan 
designated  Greek ;  that  these  populations,  called  Pelasgian  in  the 
earliest  times  to  which  we  have  access,  developed  the  civilisation 
known  as  Mycenaean,  a  civilisation  which  owed  little  to  the  older 
cultures  of  the  Euphrates  and  Nile  Valleys  or  to  the  cultures 
influenced  by  them;  that  this  civilisation  was,  in  the  period 
1 500-1 300  B.C.,  influenced  by  the  incursions  of  a  tall,  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  race,  speaking  a  variety  of  Ary^an  akin  to  Celtic, 
and  possessing  a  culture  substantially  similar  to  that  revealed 
by  the  Hallstadt  cemeteries,  a  culture  which  had  for  its  dis- 
tinctive sign  the  use  of  iron,  by  which  the  far  ruder  invaders  were 
enabled  to  overcome  the  more  highly  civilised  Pelasgians,  who 
only  used  bronze  weapons.  These  invaders,  the  Achaeans  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  adopted  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians, 
upon  which,  however,  they  imposed  phonetic  changes,  and  they 
ultimately  became  entirely  fused  with  the  earlier  populations.  The 
Homeric  poems  are  the  work  of  a  Pelasgian  court  bard,  attached 
to  descendants  of  the  invading  Achaean  chiefs,  and  the  civilisation 
he  describes  is  that  of  the  Achaean  Celts,  partly  modified  by  that 
of  the  older  Pelasgians  they  had  subdued.  Historic  Greece  derives 
its  culture,  blood,  and  speech  substantially  from  the  pre-Acbaean 
Pelasgians,  but  with  modifications  due  to  the  Achaeans. 

Professor  Ridgeway's  arguments  are  chiefly  archaeological;  with 
these  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But  he  also  relies  largely  upon  the 
traditions  concerning  their  origin  and  early  history  found  among 
Greek  writers  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  (circa  800  B.C.)  onwards. 
He   practically   assumes  the  substantial  value  and  accuracy  of 
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these  traditions ;  and  his  work  marks  the  high  water  of  a  period 
of  reaction  from  the  critical  scepiidini.  Inaugurated  b^  Niebulir, 
which  dominated  mrhokrly  research  throughout  the  gTcater  part 
of  the  nineteenth  rcntury,  I  say  "  practically  attumts  *'  because 
the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss  ihr  nitturc  and  import  of 
such  traditions.  The  tmt  he  applies  iit,  wtielher  they  accord  with 
the  theories  he  bases  upon  arch^ological,  antbiopoli^icaL  and 
general  historic  evidence*     Is  this  sufficient? 

Let  me  put  a  ca^c*.  If  \Ve,»«icrn  liuroj)c  had  b<cn  OFeTwbcJmed 
in  the  fifteenth  cenutry  by  a  Turkish  invasion^  if  the  monuments  of 
its  culture  had  been  largely  destroyed^  if  the  chief  representatives 
of  that  culture  (thtr  priestly  ^nd  warrior  chs»e$)  had  l>ccn  driveti 
into  holes  and  comt t*^  but  not  extlrtiaied,  if  after  a  lapse  of  centuries 
the  wave  of  barbarinrn  had  rece^led,  leaving  VV^est  EuTO|}can  culture 
sadly  mutilated,  wofully  diminished  but  stitl  persisiingi  what 
account  would  the  intelHjjcnt  Aztec  or  New  Zealandcr  have  found 
concerning  its  earliest  crtgins  ?  Alike  in  the  l^ritish  Isles  as  in 
France,  in  Italy  a,H  m  the  remotest  north,  he  would  come  across 
stories  of  wandert^n  from  tlie  Far  East  to  whom  tlie  chieftaiii 
classes  were  proud  to  iracc  their  descent,  and  concerning  whom 
the  priestly  antiquary  class  had  traditions  based  u^ion  writings 
which  had  disappeared,  but  which  wcie  asserted  to  have  been 
universally  accepted  as  true.  Here  the  eponymous  hero-founder 
would  l>e  called  Francus,  there  Brutus,  nor  could  OUT  Aztec  jmwjv/ 
fail  to  note  that  tmccs  stilt  rrmaincd  of  national  and  tribal  desig- 
nations obviously  related  to  the  names  of  these  b^oei.  Asantndng 
that  fragments  of  any  historical  worts  of  the  pn^^nvaslon  period 
were  discovered,  say  fourtecnih<entury  compilations  based  upon 
(icoffrey  or  Fredegarius,  or  an  Iccbndic  chrontdc  on  the  lines  of 
thr  Prologue  to  Snorre^s  Edda^  they  would  defimtcly  coaiirni  what 
had  iK'cn  recovered  from  oral  tradition* 

Now  7ir  know  that  the  Th^  St^S^  ^  kgtend  whjcb  pl»cei  ft 
fugitive  from  Ilium  at  the  otttset  of  aomeofthc  chief  fiatlOfia  oT 
modem  Europe,  is  doitittilc  of  ajiyatid  emy  kind  of  basis,  htstoii^ 
cal,  racial,  archaeological,  oi  linf^btic.  We  know  it  to  be  sfaeeTy 
al)solutc  fiction.  Y^.l  for  centuries  it  was  regarded  as  gospel  iruth; 
it  was  embodied  in  every  national  chrOfiiclc,  in  every  priticcty 
genealogy  ;  it  was  relied  upon  by  statesinen  and  monarcbs ;  it  was 
accepted  by  the  learned  cleric  and  by  the  wandenng  roiosticL  Tlie 
pr()f(jundest  acquairvLnnee  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  archfolpgicaJ 

vol..    XII.  f 
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or  anthropological  research  could  furnish  our  hypothetical  Aztec 
savant  with  no  reasons  for  disregarding  traditions  so  widely  spread 
and  supported,  apparently,  by  so  many  concurrent  strands  of 
evidence. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  assert  that  the  Greek  traditions  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  mediaeval  fables  concerning 
Brutus  and  Francus.  That  would  be  begging  the  question  which 
has  to  be  ansvrered.  What  I  do  assert  is  that  any  scholar  who 
intends  to  rely  upon  tradition  should  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary make  clear  to  himself  and  to  his  readers  what  opinion 
he  really  holds  concerning  its  nature.  Especially  when,  as  is  the 
case  with  Professor  Ridge  way,  the  tradition  is  sometimes  accepted, 
sometimes  disregarded  He  argues  strongly  for  the  original,  non- 
derivative  character  of  early  Greek  (pre- Achaean)  civilisation.  But 
most  undoubtedly  the  historic  Greek  had  very  strong  and  very 
definite  traditions  to  the  contrary.  If  these  are  to  be  disregarded 
as  completely  as  they  are  by  our  author,  I,  for  one,  should  require 
better  warrant  for  the  acceptance  of  other  traditions  than  their 
accord  with  theories  based  upon  archaeological  evidence.  Again, 
Professor  Ridgeway  treats  the  Achaean  invasion  as  a  mere  episode 
in  the  evolution  of  Greek  culture.  The  Achaeans,  he  tells  us,  were 
probably  few  in  number,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  their 
women  with  them  to  any  extent,  they  merged  with  comparative 
rapidity  into  the  conquered  population.  Large  portions  of  Greece 
{e,g,  Arcadia)  remained  unaffected  by  them,  their  own  language  died 
out  utterly,  their  funereal  rites  and  conception  of  life  after  death 
(after  finding  a  record  in  the  Homeric  poems)  died  out  also,  their 
influence  upon  Greek  art  was  transitory  and  unessential  All  this 
may  be  true,  but  it  would  most  assuredly  have  astounded  a  con- 
temporar)',  whether  of  Hesiod  or  of  Herodotus ;  he  would  have 
stoutly  protested  that  it  ran  counter  to  all  his  traditional  views, 
and  indeed  we.  Professor  Ridgeway's  readers,  are  left  wondering 
why  on  earth  the  Hellenic  world  should  have  accepted  a  set  of 
stories  about  alien  barbarians  as  an  almost  sacred  record  of  its  most 
famous  past.  There  is  a  valid  psychological  justification  for  the 
fabrication  and  belief  in  the  Troy  Saga  and  similar  mediftval 
fictions :  namely,  the  tendency  which  leads  the  Mullins  family  to 
swallow  the  ingenious  fables  of  Garter  King  at  Arms  concerning 
that  doughty  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  De  Moleyns,  from 
whom  he  traces  their  descent;   the  natural  desire,  that  is,  to 
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believe  that  one  is  connected  with  a  pcrrson  or  society  of  higher 
standing  than  oneself.  But  fjr  Ayp^thtsi  Iti4^rwa}ii^  tlic  Achieans 
were  the  low<lass  parvenus. 

Professor  Ridgeway,  I  have  said,  accepts  such  Greek  iraditions 
as  fit  in  with  his  thesis  as  being  stib^tantiaUy  valuable  and  &€CUfat& 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  nccesimrily  pledges  hitntelf  to  the  actual 
existence  of  the  heroes  or  to  their  sequence  Sometimes  he  appears 
to  do  so,  but  sometimes  he  seems  to  treat  the  traditions  as  historic 
myths.  By  this  I  mean  ihat  a  stoty  is  regarded  not  as  the  actual 
record  of  the  adventures  of  a  hero  named  A  or  B,  but  tu  summing 
up  in  concrete  form  the  relations  of  groups  of  men  represented,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  picturesqucncss^  by  A  and  B,  Here,  I 
venture  to  raise  a  question  which  I  raised  nine  ye&rs  ago  at  the 
Second  International  Congress  of  Folklore :  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  historic  myth  at  all?  Do  men  commemorate  tribal  wanderings, 
settlements,  conquests,  subjugatJonSt  acquisitions  of  new  icim\%  of 
cuhure,  or  any  of  the  other  incidents  in  tlus  collective  life  of  a  jieuple 
in  the  form  of  stories  alK>ut  individual  men  and  women?  1  do  not 
for  one  moment  deny  the  f>o5sibiIity  of  their  so  doing ;  all  I  ask  for 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  Obviuusly  ihis  evidence  cannot  be  furnished 
by  any  examination  of  llie  legendary  traditions  of  byegoeie 
[Hoples,  (Greeks  or  Cehs,  or  Teutons,  or  Aztecs,  or  even  Maoris ; 
it  ran  only  b>e  furnished  by  the  examination  of  the  legends  of 
MK  h  barbaric  j)eoples  as  are  still  living  in  an  orml-traditional 
niyth()|Meic  stage  of  culture,  1  ask  agdin»  do  such  peoplcsi  apart 
from  stories  about  actual  men  and  women  and  their  achtevement^i 
yield  examples  of  "  historic  myth  " — of  an  historic  procesa^  that  Is, 
involving  the  fortunes  of  a  collective  group  translated  into  the 
terms  of  individual  livei  ?  I  believe  in  naturaltstic  myths,  that  is 
in  natural  processes  translated  into  tlie  terms  of  human  life, 
be  ( ause  I  find  barbarian  tnd  tavage  races  all  over  the  world,  not 
only  relating  and  acce]>t rng  $uch  myths^  but  still  er^gaged  in  theif 
fabrication.  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  historic  myths  on  the 
same  evidence. 

I'o  any  folklore  student  eager  for  a  fruitful  line  of  research  I 
would  recommend,  firstly^  a  metliodical  examination  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  tradition,  espectally  of  historic  or  pscudo- historic 
tradition ;  secondly,  an  endeafour  to  determine  whether  *'  htstofic 
myth  "  is  a  substantial  fact  Of  a  moe  figment  of  mythologitti. 

ALtitcD  Ntrrr. 
a  X 
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Customs  relating  to  Iron. 

(Vol.  X.,  p.  457.     Vol.  xi.,  p.  105.) 

The  late  Miss  Florence  Peacock  had  observed  that  a  nurse  some- 
times heated  the  water  in  which  a  newly-born  child  is  washed  by 
plunging  into  it  a  red-hot  poker,  and  supposed  that  the  virtue  of 
this  act  resided  in  the  iron.  I,  who  had  observed  midwives  heat 
water  for  a  like  purpose  by  casting  into  it  red-hot  cinders,  sug- 
gested that  these  customs  were  a  survival  of  the  use  of  "pot- 
boilers," viz.  the  practice  of  raising  the  temperature  of  water  by 
putting  hot  stones  into  it. 

I  have  recently  come  upon  a  passage  in  the  Saxon  Leechdoms, 
(Rolls  ed.,  ii.  218-219),  which  confirms  the  latter  view  : — 

"  edc  hylp"8  gif  m6n  "  Also  it  helpeth  if  one 
mid  ea  stanum  with  water-stones  * 

onbaemedum,  offe  mid  fired,  or  with 

hatene  isene,  |>a  meoliic  heated  iron,  the  milk 

gefyrB  7  self  drincan."  tumeth  and  giveth  to  drink." 

*  Understand  such  stones  as  would  bear  to  be  heated  and  plunged  in 
water. — [Editor^ 5  noU^  op.  nt.'\ 

Here  the  iron  is  to  be  used  simply  as  an  alternative  to  "  pot- 
boilers" for  the  purpose  of  heating  milk,  and  not  because  it 
possessed  any  magical  virtue.  But  it  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  ferric  metallurgy  on  the  early  customs  of  mankind, 
and  makes  it  probable  that  the  method  of  tempering  iron  by 
heating  it  and  plunging  it  into  water  had  long  before  been  dis- 
covered. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Leechdoms  (vol.  i.,  pp.  244-245)  furnish 
a  pretty  example  of  the  superstitious  use  of  iron ;  especially  when 
a  necessar)*  correction  has  been  made  of  a  mis-writing  by  the 
scribe  and  a  corresponding  mistake  of  the  editor  and  translator. 
"  This  wort  which  is  named  fiaybpayopai  is  large  and  noble  of 
aspect,  and  it  is  beneficial.  Thou  shalt  in  this  manner  take  it 
when  thou  comest  to  it  Then  thou  understandest  it  by  this  that 
at  night  it  seemeth  all  like  a  light-vessel  (lamp)." 
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**  |K)nne  )>u  hyre  heaford  *'  When  thou  its  bead 

aerest  geseo  first  sccst 

))onne  beprit  [bepri"8]  then  ini^cribe  [cndrdc] 
|)u  hy  pel  hra)>e  ihou  it  Instantly 

mid  iseme  with  iron 

fy  laes  heo  |>e  actfleo."  lest  it  flee  from  tboe." 

*'  Its  might  is  so  great  and  so  tuan'elbus  that  from  an  unclean 
man,  when  he  cometh  to  it,  it  will  instantly  fiee>     So  then^rorc 

fu  hy  beprit  [bepri-g]  do  thou  it  inscribe  [encircle] 

as  we  before  said,  with  iron ;  and  thou  shalt  so  about  it  dig  that 
thou  iauch  it  not  with  iron.  But  ihoxi  shalt  carefully  dig  th«  earth 
with  an  ivory  staff  (spade).** 

This  last  injunction,  that  the  mandrake  must  not  be  touched 
with  iron,  shows  that  the  instruction  to  inscribe  it  with  iron  tnust 
be  erroneous.  The  change  of  a  single  letter,  th  for  /,  ^€mriih  for 
bruyrit^  makes  everything  clear.  The  iron  was  to  be  used  for  siir^ 
rounding  the  wort  with  a  magic  circle.  This  is  evident  from 
Pliny's  account  {Hist.  Nat,^  xxv„  15),  which  nutates  that  persons 
about  to  obtain  the  mandrake  {\i%\  of  all  draw  three  cirda^  round 
it  with  a  sword,  "  tribus  circulis  ^integladio  cite umscn bunt,  portea 
fodiunt  ad  occasum,"  and  afterwards  d\^  it  op  at  sunsc^t. 

Here,  too,  we  perhaps  reach  the  origin  of  the  Saxan  writer's 
confusion  ;  he  may  have  taken  ctrcumicrii^unt  for  inscrii^unL 

H,  CQU.SY   MARai* 


ThK    rRANSITION  FROM  TOTEHISM    TO   AXCCrTOH   WOftSRt]*, 

{Ante,  pu  s6t) 

Facts  are  in  ethnology  very  apt  to  upset  lheori«.  It  does  not 
always  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ethnologist  lo  find  tliat  a  hypothetical 
stage  of  development  postulated  by  hit  theory  acttiatly  exiitS. 
Mr.  Hartland  is,  however,  in  tliii  h^ppy  position.  In  Ids  Ftdi* 
dcntial  Address  he  suggested,  but  without  bei^g  able  to  ctfe  aiif 
actual  case,  that  from  the  additional  emphasis  kid  on  the  <iMn 
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name  in  the  case  of  the  chief  it  would  result  that  he  would 
longest  preserve  the  totem  form  after  death.  The  following  facts 
seem  to  supply  the  missing  link  in  his  chain  of  evidence.  The 
Betsileos  and  other  tribes  of  Madagascar  seem  to  be,  like  the 
Bantu  people,  emerging  from  a  stage  of  totemism.  It  is,  or  was, 
universally  believed  that  the  souls  of  members  of  certain  clans 
passed  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  Each  person 
seems  to  have  known  beforehand  into  what  animal  he  would  pass, 
the  nobles  into  a  snake,  the  middle<lass  into  a  crocodile,  and  the 
lower  classes  into  an  eel.  It  was  not,  however,  the  privilege  of 
every  noble  to  occupy  a  separate  snake.  The  chief  of  the  clan 
afforded  accommodation  in  his  totem-animal  to  the  souls  of  his 
nobles,  to  the  women,  to  the  children,  &c.  {Les  Missions 
catholiques^  1880,  p.  550.) 

The  process  of  transmigration  is  too  long  to  describe  in  detail, 
but  an  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  metempsychosis 
of  the  lower  classes  may  be  noted.  The  soul  passed  into  the  first 
eel  which  took  a  bite  at  the  corpse  after  it  was  thrown  into  the 
sacred  lake. 

How  far  the  facts  I  have  quoted  may  be  taken  to  support  Mr. 
Hartland's  theory  is  of  course  another  question.  There  may 
have  been  an  earlier  stage,  but  totemism  in  South  Africa,  as  we 
know  it  at  present,  is,  I  submit,  a  form  of  ancestor-worship.  If  I 
have  not  misunderstood  Mr.  Hartland,  his  initial  assumption  is 
that  the  souls  of  the  clan  pass  into  some  species  of  animal,  which 
is  respected  on  that  account.  This  may  not  be  ancestor-worship 
pure  and  simple,  but  still  it  is  ancestor-worship,  I  submit ;  and  if 
this  is  so,  does  not  Mr.  Hartland's  theory  begin  where  it  should 
have  ended?  Surely,  in  tracing  the  development  of  ancestor- 
worship  from  totemism,  we  must  not  assume  the  belief  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  pass  into  animals  which  are  therefore  respected. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hartland's  theory  is  intended  to 
show  how  South  African  ancestor-worship  may  have  lost  its  totem- 
istic  features,  it  is  not  clear  why  we  should  lay  stress  on  the  totem- 
form  being  confined  to  the  chief.  The  germ  of  ancestor-worship 
is  already  present  in  the  respect  paid  to  the  animals.  When  die 
social  side  of  totemism  fell  into  the  background  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Hartland,  the  religious  idea  would  hardly  remain 
unchanged.  It  may  well  have  happened  that  the  sojourn  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  the  animal  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
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regarded  as  temporary,  and  for  the  period  of  th«  aniinal'«  life 
only.  After  the  death  of  the  animal  the  ftotil  reached  iia  final 
resting-place  and  received  the  honoum  and  offentigs  charade rUtic 
of  a  cult  of  ancestors.  If  the  social  tide  of  totemiim  had  fallen 
into  the  background,  ihc  intcrmcdiaic  stage  might  well  drop  OUL 
Whether  this  was  tb:  case,  or  whether  the  dead  wens  bdieved  to 
return  in  the  form  of  any  aminal  ai  will,  it  does  not  seem  necca* 
sary  to  lay  stress  on  the  part  played  by  ihc  authority  of  the  chief* 
The  Madagascar  facts  show  us,  as  I  have  saJd^  the  stage  postulated 
by  Mr.  Hartland,  but  !  suggest  a  dilfer<!nt  intcrf>retat]Oii  of  them 
from  his.  To  me  they  seem  rather  to  point  to  the  way  in  which 
totemism  may  have  been  tranjiformed  into  the  cult  of  animals. 

N-  W*  Thomas, 


SPlCTItAL   LlGHtS, 

{Arnte,  p.  losO 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  abroad  for  *' spectral  lights,*'  In 
the  sea  loch  which  Ncvcrs  Appin  from  Mamore^  and  between 
Ball.ichulish  Hotel  ami  fJkncoCj  the  lights  abound.  There  they 
are  seen  (by  educated  lA>wbnder«,  loo)  on  the  lale  of  St*  Mun, 
an  old  place  of  burial,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch,  ott 
the  road  to  Callert.  When  I  was  at  Camoch  Hou^  last  y^r, 
o{)i)osite  Invercoe,  an  English  friend  of  mine  observed  the  %hl 
closely,  and  about  to. 50  p.m.  in  Utc  Atigust,  the  Balkchultsh 
villagers  turned  out  to  stare  and  wonder*  The  Ugbts  moved 
rapidly  down  the  roa  1  to  Callert,  then  climbed  the  hill  iide«  then 
went  down  to  the  shore  of  the  loch.  My  friettd  could  fonn  no 
theory  to  account  for  their  nature  and  moveioem^  which  are 
rapid.  The  country  people  have  various  hypotheses,  all  super^ 
normal.  No  doubt  there  is  a  natural  explanation,  but,  so  br, 
conjecture  has  been  baffled.  They  are  fmi  corpse  IJi^tSf  lor 
they  arc  visible  to  all,  not  merely  to  the  second -sigh  led* 

The  late  Dr.  St  ^  (Nether  Ixich^ber),  who  lived  near 
Onich,  on  the  furth  ;  :  of  the  loch^  lotd  me  tiiat  a  wovnan 

called  him  out  one  right  to  ace  a  bright  bght  on  a  FOdt  on  the 
shore. 
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"  Phosphorescence  from  decaying  seaweed,"  said  the  doctor. 

"There  will  be  a  corpse  there  to-morrow,"  said  the  woman. 
And  a  corpse  was  landed  under  the  rock,  from  a  boat 

The  doctor  looked  for  the  decaying  sea-weed  of  his  explanation. 
He  found  none. 

The  local  second-sighted  man,  a  most  interesting  person,  is 
wont  to  find  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  by  the  lights  above 
them.  He  kindly  gave  me  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  his 
powers.  The  whole  story  was  "weird"  enough,  but  I  fear  this 
is  not  folklore,  is  it  ? 

A.  Lang. 


Miss  Weston's  "  Guingamor." 

{A/i/e,  p.  II 6.) 

May  I  point  out  in  reference  to  Miss  Hull's  review  of  Miss 
Weston's  Guingamor  that,  as  the  title  plainly  states,  the  /ais  are 
"  rendered,"  not  "  adapted."  Miss  Weston's  rendering  is  in  fact 
exceedingly  close,  and  represents  the  twelfth-century  French  as 
faithfully  as  is  possible  save  in  an  avowed  crib. 

A.  NUTT. 


Blacksmiths'  Festival, 
(Ante,  p.  217.) 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Church  Times  on  November  ajrd, 
1894,  in  "Peter  Lombard's"  notes. 

"  St.  Clement  is  held  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  blacksmiths.  •  .  . 
Readers  of  Dickens  will  remember  how  Joe  Gargery  and  his 
assistants  hammered  away  at  their  forge  to  the  musical  accom- 
paniment of  *  Old  Clem.'  A  year  ago,  apropos  of  St.  Clement's 
Day  (23rd  inst.),  a  correspondent  sent  me  the  following,  which  he 
says  used  to  be  read,  with  accompanying  song,  in  some  Hampshire 
villages,  e.g,  Twyford  and  Hursley,  on  this  day : — 

"  It  came  to  pass  when  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  had 
finished  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  that  he  called  unto  him  the 
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chief  architects,  the  head  architect^  xhc  head  artificers,  aod 
cunning  workers  in  silver  and  gold,  in  wood  ^nd  ivory,  and  in 
stone,  yea,  all  who  had  aided  in  rearing  the  Temple  of  the  Lard, 
and  he  said  unto  them,  'Sit  ye  do^n  at  my  table.  I  have 
prepared  a  feast  for  all  the  cunning  artiticttr^  and  chief  workers. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands,  therefore,  and  cat  and  drink  and  be 
merr>'.  Is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  hi*  hire?  Is  not  the 
skilful  artificer  worthy  of  his  honour  ?  Muzzle  not  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com.'  And  whc^  Solonton  and  the  ducf 
workers  were  seated,  and  the  futnc^i?*  cjf  the  land  and  the  wine 
and  oil  thereof  were  set  upon  the  tablcj  there  came  one  who 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door  and  thrust  himself  into  the  fesut 
chamber.  Then  Solomon  the  King  was  wroth,  and  the  ntrang^ 
said,  *  When  men  wish  to  honour  nie  they  call  me  the  Son  of  tbe 
Forge,  but  when  they  desire  to  mock  me  they  call  me  the  bbdt* 
smith ;  and  seeing  that  the  toil  of  working  in  the  fire  covers  me 
with  sweat  and  smut,  the  latter  name,  O  King,  is  not  inaptiaodia 
that  thy  servant  desires  no  be  tu  r/  *  But/  joiid  Sotomon,  *  why 
come  ye  thus  rudely  and  unbidden  to  the  feast  where  none  bui 
the  chief  workers  of  the  Temple  arc  invited  ?'  '  Flcasc  you,  my 
Lord,  I  came  rudely,*  replied  the  man,  *  because  thy  servants 
uMiL:cd  mc  to  force  my  way,  but  I  came  not  unbidden.  Wa»  il  not 
I^roclainied  that  the  chief  workmen  of  the  Temple  were  inviied  with 
iIk  King  of  Israel?*  Then  he  who  carved  the  cherubim  isaid,  'Tbil 
kllow  is  no  sculptor.*  And  he  who  inlaid  tlie  loof  with  pitiQ 
gold  said,  *  Neither  is  he  a  worker  in  fine  metak.'  And  he  who 
raised  the  walls  said,  *  He  is  no  cutter  IB  stonc/  And  he  who 
made-  the  roof  cried  out,  *He  h  not  cunning  in  cedar  wood, 
iiLithcr  knoweth  he  the  mystery  of  kaiiting  snange  pieces  of 
timber  together.*  Then  said  Solomon*  *What  hasi  thou  to  say, 
S(;n  of  the  Forge,  why  I  should  not  order  thee  to  be  plucked  by 
the  beard,  scourged  by  the  scourge,  and  stoned  to  death  with 
stones  ? '  And  when  the  Son  of  the  Fojge  heard  this^  he  wha  in 
no  sort  dismayed,  but  advancing  to  the  labte  snatched  op  and 
svs allowed  a  cup  of  wine  and  ^aid,  *0  King,  hvc  forever!  Tt» 
ehief  workers  in  wood  and  gold  and  stonc  have  said  1  am  not  of 
them,  and  they  have  said  truly.  I  am  their  superior,  IkJbrc  ihcy 
hved  I  was  created.  I  am  their  niaster  and  ihcy  arc  my  ^rvantJK*' 
And  he  turned  him  round,  and  mid  to  the  cldef  cmnncr  ui  stone, 
Who  made  the  tools  with  which    you  carve?'     And   he  said, 
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*The  blacksmith.'  And  he  said  to  the  chief  mason,  'Who 
made  the  chisel  with  which  the  stones  of  the  temple  were 
squared?'  And  he  said,  'The  blacksmith.'  And  he  said  to 
the  chief  worker  in  wood,  *  Who  made  the  tools  with  which  you 
felled  the  trees  of  Lebanon  and  made  into  the  pillars  and  roof  of 
the  temple?'  And  he  answered,  'The  blacksmith.'  'Enough, 
enough,  good  fellow,'  said  Solomon,  'thou  hast  proved  that  I 
invited  thee,  and  thou  art  all  men's  father.  Go  and  wash  the 
smut  of  the  forge  from  thy  face  and  come  and  sit  at  my  right 
hand.  The  chief  of  workmen  are  but  men,  thou  art  more.'  So 
it  happened  that  the  feast  of  Solomon  and  the  blacksmiths  has 
been  honoured  ever  since." 

T.   W.   E.    HiGGENS. 

A  Sussex  version  of  the  story  is  given  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Sussex  Songs  and  Music,"  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaological  Association^  vol.  xlii.,  pp.  306- 
327  (1886),  besides  other  notes  relating  to  the  blacksmiths' festival 
Mr.  Sawyer  prints  two  or  three  special  toasts  that  were  used  at 
the  annual  dinner  held  in  honour  of  "  Old  Clem."  ^  I  wonder  if 
anybody  has  ever  made  a  collection  of  toasts  that  were  formerly 
used  in  connection  with  trades,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  following  rhyme,  if  unrecorded,  may  be  interesting. 

*«  *  Little  Billy  Shortcoat,  can  you  make  a  nail  ?  * 
*  Yes,  master,  that  I  can,  as  well  as  any  other  man. 
Smite,  Jack  ;  hit,  Tom  ; 
Blow  the  bellows,  old  man.*  "  * 

It  was  repeated  to  me  by  an  old  farmer,  a  native  of  West 
Sussex,  from  whom  I  have  recently  noted  a  good  many  folk-songs. 

W.  Percy  Merrick. 

'  See  also  Folk- Lore  Journal ^  ii.,  p.  321. 

^  Cf,  F.  L,J.y  iv.,  p.  146,  and  Shropshire  Folklore,  p.  571. 
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"The  Golj)en  Bou-gh";   IfOAB  OR  Edoh? 

In  vol.  ii.,  p.  50,  of  77u  G&idtn  Boyx^%  Mr.  FmieeT,  dtseuKsing 
the  supposed  Semitic  practice  of  sacrificing  the  first-born  son 
as  substitute  for  the  father,  refers  to  the  incident  rc<a>tded  in 
2  Kings  iii.  37  as  a  definite  instance  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Some 
years  ago  this  passage  attracted  my  attention,  and,  studying  it  in 
connection  with  Amos  ii.  i,  I  came  10  the  conclusion  that  Uie 
interpretation  which,  on  a  casual  reading  of  the  verse,  one  would 
most  readily  assign  to  it  was  not  the  correct  interf>retation,  i.i.  it 
was  the  son  not  of  the  King  of  Kf  oab,  but  of  Uie  King  of  £dom| 
who  was  sacrificed. 

The  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  in  Kings  admits 
of  the  pronoun  his  being  applied  to  either  king,  while  Amoi 
directly  states  that  Moab  "  burned  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edoixi 
into  lime/'  As  I  understand  the  passages^  the  po£it]Oll  was  this: 
the  King  of  Edom,  Moab's  old  ally,  had  taken  part  against  this 
latter ;  Moab  endeavoured  to  reach  him  directly,  but  failed  to  do 
so ;  he  therefore  adopted  an  indirect  means  of  breaking  o(T  the 
alliance  with  Israel  by  slayin^^'  ihc  King  of  Edom's  son,  who  by 
some  unexplained  means  was  in  his  power.  The  result  was  exactly 
what  was  aimed  at,  "there  was  great  wrath  against  Israel"  (not, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  nji^aifist  Moab),  and  the  siege  was 
raised,  i.e.  the  King  of  £di>m  ^w  he  bad  gained  nothing  by 
changing  sides  ;  the  loss  of  his  son  wa*  more  10  him  than  tliAt  of 
a  tribute  of  sheep  to  Israel,  and  he  broke  off  the  alliance. 

If  these  two  passages  are  really  connected  with  each  other,  it 
follows  that  the  incident  is  nm  one  which  can  fairly  be  quoted  in 
support  of  Mr.  Frazer's  argument ;  yet  it  is  the  only  definite  caic 
of  such  sacrifice  which  he  produces;  otherwise  the  practice  is  only 
a  matter  of  inference. 

jEsstfi  I*  Westox. 


% 


The  Lurit  op  Mvcsn^. 


It  may  interest  readers  to  quote  a  curiotui  passage  from  Acdtit. 
In  a  fragment  of  his  Atrtui^  be  speaks  of  a  *^ golden  lamb,  the 
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mainstay  of  my  rule,"  preserved  in  the  palace,  which  Thyestes 
stole  away : 

Adde  hue  quod  mihi  portento  caelestum  pater 
Prodigium  misit  regni  stabilimen  mei, 
Agnum  inter  pecudes  aurea  clarum  coma, 
Quondam  Thyestem  clepere  aurum  ex  regia. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Horses*  Heads. 
(Vol.  xi.,  p.  322.) 


I  do  not  know  if  the  following  cutting  from  the  Pembroke 
County  Echo  is  worth  anything,  but  I  enclose  it  on  the  chance. 

Florence  Grove. 

*'  A  Strange  Discovery  at  Jordanston. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  County  Echo, 

"Sir, — Some  time  last  year  a  paragraph  appeared  in  your  paper 
to  the  effect  that  a  horse's  head  had  been  found  under  the  flooring 
of  a  room  at  Poyston,  near  Haverfordwest,  and  it  was  suggested — 
whether  by  an  archaeologist  or  a  reporter  I  do  not  know — that  as 
Poyston  was  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Picton* 
G.C.B.,  who  fell  at  Waterloo  in  18 15,  that  the  find  was  the  head 
of  his  *  favourite'  charger.  I  very  much  question  this  theory 
myself.  In  laying  down  a  new  floor  here  last  week  twenty  horses* 
heads  were  found.  I  believe  it  was  customary  very  many  years 
ago  (I  may  say  this  house  dates  back  to  the  Elizabethan  era,  over 
300  years  ago)  to  put  horses'  head  under  the  flooring  to  cause  an 
echo  in  the  room.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
have  the  temerity  to  say  that  Colonel  Vaughan,  who  died  here  in 
1798,  caused  the  heads  of  twenty  'favourite'  chaigers  to  be 
interred  under  the  flooring  of  a  room — with  all  due  solemnity  of 
course.  I  have  had  all  the  heads  put  back,  not  from  any  fear  of 
a  visit  from  the  colonel  for  disturbing  the  resting  place  of  his 
< favourite'  chargers'  heads,  but  to  cause  an  echo,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  should  the  flooring  be  taken  up  in  any  very  old  houses 
that  like  discoveries  would  be  made— 1  am,  &Ct,  IL  W,  Thomas, 
"Jordanston,  May^  S/A^  i<joi.*' 

[The  above  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  as  tlie  list  Wts^ 
munication  we  shall  receive  from  Mi^  Florence  Grove.  But  a 
few  days  after  despatching  it,  Miss  Grove  died  ver>'  suddenly  in 
her  rooms  at  Chelsea,  on  the  1 4th  June  bst.  The  main  work  of 
her  life  lay  in  philanthropic  bl>ours»  in  eonnt^ction  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians  and  otherwise,  for  the  Iwnefit  of  the  poor  of  ChetseAj 
where  she  had  lived  since  her  father**  death  Mime  eight  years  agq. 
She  only  joined  the  Folk-Lort:  Society  in  1 895^  but  she  took  up 
the  subject  with  her  accustomed  energy*  and  her  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lecture  Commiuee,  the  idea  of  which  she 
originated,  and  of  which  she  was  always  the  leading  spirit,  jtoon 
won  for  her  a  place  on  the  Society's  Council,  She  was  one  of 
the  most  regular  and  businc^Ji-likc  attendants  at  the  Coum.nl 
meetings,  and  the  gap  she  leaves  iherte  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  all 
who  were  her  fellow-workers  in  the  Societ>%— Ed,] 


^ 


New  Year  Customs  ik  HERsroEmHittE, 

The  enclosed  cutting  from  the  Dai/y  Gr&pkii  of  JSt  /aQtiafy» 
18(^8,  has  been  sent  me  by  a  concspondem*  The  custom 
described  is  new  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  win  give  it  a  place  in 
Folk-Lore. 

y  C.  FmuiJt. 

*'  A  strange  custom  still  lingcnt  in  out-of^ihe-way  country  places 
in  Herefordshire.  On  New  Vcar's  Day,  vcfy  early  in  the  morn* 
ing,  the  farm  boys  go  out  and  cm  branches  of  the  blackthortit 
which  they  weave  into  a  kind  of  globe  of  thorns.  Then  a  kigv 
fire  of  straw  is  made  in  the  farmyard,  in  which  the  globe  of  ttiOftis 
is  slightly  burnt,  while  all  the  inmatcm  of  the  farm  stand,  hand  m 
hand,  in  a  circle  round  the  Are,  sbouttng,  in  a  monotonotis  voieCi 
the  words  "Old  Cider,"  prolovigti^  each  syllable  to  its  utmost 
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extent.  When  the  globe  of  thorns  is  slightly  charred,  it  is  taken 
indoors  and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  when  it  brings  good  luck  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Old  people  say  that  in  their  youth  the  practice 
was  general  in  all  country  places  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  sight  on  New  Year's  morning  to  see  the  fires  burning  all 
over  the  neighbourhood.  Another  custom  still  in  use  is,  to  take 
a  particular  kind  of  cake,  and  on  New  Year's  morning  to  bring  a 
cow  into  the  farmyard  and  place  the  cake  on  her  head.  The  cow 
walks  forward,  tosses  her  head,  and  the  cake  falls,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  New  Year  is  foretold  from  the  direction  of  its 
fall." 

[The  above  passage  was  alluded  to  by  Miss  Mabel  Peacock  in 
Folk-Lore^  x.,  489  ("  A  Crown  of  Thorns  "),  referring  to  the  Anti- 
quary^ February,  1898,  where  it  is  quoted  in  full,  with  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  cut  depicting  the  "globe."  The  latter  appears  to 
consist  of  two  transverse  circles  placed  perpendicularly,  and 
another  placed  horizontally  across  them,  like  a  hollow  globe 
formed  of  four  lines  of  longitude  and  the  equator.  This,  with  or 
without  the  "  equator,"  is  a  common  form  of  decorative  "garland  " 
in  the  Western  Midlands,  where  it  may  be  seen  on  festive  occa- 
sions made  in  flowers  and  leaves,  and  hanging  from  the  cross- 
staves  of  maypoles,  the  centres  of  triumphal  arches,  and  the 
ceilings  of  farm-kitchens. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  M.  C.  Ffennell  for  unearthing  the 
following  additional  particulars  from  the  Daily  Graphic  of  January 
8th,  1898.  Two  other  letters  appeared  on  the  same  date,  but 
need  not  be  reprinted.  In  one,  the  cry  "  Old  Cider  I "  is  derived 
from  Osiris  ! — Ed.] 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  your  correspondent's 
account  of  the  'strange  custom  which  still  lingers  in  out-of-the 
way  places  in  Herefordshire '  scarcely  represents  the  actual  facts  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  blackthorn  *  bush '  is  more  like  a  crown 
than  a  globe,  and  the  fire  is  not  made  in  the  farmyard,  where  it 
would  endanger  the  buildings,  but  on  the  *  headland '  of  one  of 
the  wheatfields  ;  and  the  bush  to  be  burnt  is  not  a  newly-cut  one, 
but  an  old  one  which  has  been  hanging  in  the  farm  kitchen  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  new  one 
every  year.  The  bush  when  well  lighted  is  usually  carried  across 
several  ridges  of  newly  planted  wheat ;  the  number  which  can  be 
traversed  while  the  bush  still  remains  alight  being  considered  an 
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omen  or  forecast  of  the  niiinber  of  iucc«9sful  (fanning)  months  in 
the  year  .   .   .   .— E.  L.  Cave/' 

"Bromyard  [Herefordshire],  is/JaMuatyf  1898.** 


Whitsuntide  Fate  ahd  Mqol  Btmui^s. 

As  I  understand  tlat  some  interest  has  been  cidfed  by  a  para- 
graph  on  "  Whitsunti*lc!  S upcrstr lions  *'  which  I  contributed  to  the 
Dai/y  Chronicle  of  the  37th  May  last,  1  m\\t  10  «iy  iliat  the 
belief  that  a  prayer  ofiTcied  at  sunnse  on  Whiisunday  morning 
cannot  fail  to  be  granted,  will  be  found  in  Arise  Evans's  Echi^  ia 
the  Voice  from  Heaten^  or  a  jVtMrratit^  of  Ms  Lifi^  »^5>i  p*  % 
quoted  in  Ellis's  Brandy  i,,  185*  My  authority  for  the  rc«t  of 
the  paragraph  is  the  fonowing  passage  from  the  auicbiogmphiail 
reminiscences  of  Mar>*  l^**id beater,  a  Quaker  lady  of  BaltitOft^ 
county  Kildare,  1758-1S16: — 

[182 1.]  "On  Whit  Sunday  a  child  was  bom  to  Pat  Mitchell,  a 
labourer.  It  is  said  that  the  child  bom  on  that  day  is  fated  to 
kill  or  be  killed.  To  avert  this  doom  a  tittle  grave  was  made,  the 
infant  laid  therein,  with  clay  tightly  spnnklcd  on  it  and  sodi  su[i- 
ported  by  twigs  cov<  ring  the  whole.  I1ius  was  the  child  burled^ 
and  at  its  resurrection  deemed  tD  be  freed  from  the  malediction." 
(  The  LecuibcaUr  Paper $^  1861,  vot  L,  403.) 

M.  F*  JOGMSTOff. 

A  district  visitor  in  Newton  Abbott  Dc%'Onsbirc»  on  ^^mting  an 
old  man  who  sufiei^d  from  rheumatism,  found  tiim  unusually 
spry  and  cheerful.  **  Oh,  ycs'm,"  he  said,  **  I  be  better,  sure, 
I  knew  I  should  be  if  F  took  the  right  nsmedy^  though  'tain't  a 
pleasant  one."  The  lady  asked  him  what  the  remedy  was,  and 
after  some  pressing  he  said  that  he  had  '*  made  it  alt  right  with 
sexton/'  and  had  gone  Up  at  night  to  Wootbofoygll  churchyard, 
and  had  lairl  himself  down  in  a  new-made  gmYOi  ^'and  of  course 
if  I  did  that,  I  knew  my  rheuotatis  wouJd  be  cored«  and  m  U  H^ 

This  happened  two  years  ago.  The  only  point  an  which  my 
mcmor>'  fails  me  is  tlut  I  cannot  be  certaiJi  whether  anything  was 
said  about  "  the  full  of  the  moon,'*  but  I  think  not 
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The  district  visitor  told  the  incident  to  my  sister-in-law,  who 
came  back  from  Newton  Abbot  and  told  it  to  me. 

Torquay.  Christabel  Coleridge. 

I  know  personally  a  man,  now,  I  think,  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  years  of  age,  who  as  a  very  little  child  was  buried  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  ground  to  cure  him  of  small-pox.  He  was  then 
living  in  Gloucestershire,  where,  by  his  mother's  account,  this 
method  of  medical  treatment  was  frequently  resorted  to.  She  did 
not  state  with  what  percentage  of  fatal  results  ! 

Stoke-on-Trent.  Alice  A.  Kearv. 

[See  a  Persian  instance,  ante  p.  271.  Mr.  Black  gives  two 
examples,  Folk-Medicine^  p.  loi.— Ed.] 


Border  Marriages. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  how  recently  Lamberton  Toll- 
bar,  Berwickshire,  "  the  Gretna  Green  of  the  eastern  Borders,** 
{Denham  Tracts^  i.,  289),  has  been  resorted  to  for  irregular 
marriages. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  lately  had  to  investigate  a  claim  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  on  behalf  of  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  life  in  an  accident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  discovered  that  the  parties  had  been  married 
at  Lamberton  Toll ;  and  on  pursuing  his  inquiries  upon  the  spot, 
he  was  informed  that  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  eight  or  nine  "  toll  priests  "  who  took  acknow- 
ledgments at  the  toll,  which  up  to  that  date  operated  in  Scotch 
law  as  valid  marriages.  As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  how- 
ever, he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lady  had  no  legal 
claim  to  compensation,  as  her  marriage  had  been  celebrated  since 
the  Marriage  Act  of  1856,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
domiciled  in  England,  and  neither  of  them  had  been  resident  in 
Scotland  for  twenty-one  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  ceremony. 
The  **  toll  priest "  before  taking  the  acknowledgment  had  inter- 
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rogated  the  husband  pretty  closely  as  to  his  domicile,  but  he 
appears  to  have  given  answers  which ,  if  not  absoluiely  untruthful, 
were  at  any  rate  evasive. 

F,   A-    MtLNE. 


The  Powrr  of  Speech, 
(Trafu/nft&H,) 

There  are  in  many  places  wells,  springs,  chapels,  tomba,  dolmens, 
woods,  trees,  &c.,  to  which  the  people  have  resorted  from  time 
immemorial  to  be  either  cured  of,  or  preserved  from^  some  sick- 
ness or  infirmity. 

The  Director  of  the  Institution  for  Stammerers  at  Paris  would 
be  grateful  for  detailed  information  about  the  Htac,  ceremonies, 
and  offerings  customary  at  such  jJacfs  as  are  viahed  specially  for 
the  cure  of  dumb  or  stammering  children,  or  of  those  who  are 
backward  in  speaking ;  and,  in  fact,  for  any  popular  traditions 
relating  to  the  power  of  speech.     Addross 

Institutdes  B^guti  de  Pans^ 

Si,  Avtnue  Vki^  ^«Sfv,  /W?>. 

[A  few  examples  from  Great  Britain  may  be  given  as  specimens. 
If  a  woman  hears  her  banns  of  marriage  proclaimed,  her  children 
will  he  deaf-and-dumb  (England  K  C&mm^m^  An  as]»en  leaf  under 
the  tongue  cures  dumbness,  C  ,^fery  Tafys^  quoted  in  Black's 
Folk  Afedicine,  203.  Infant's  tnauih  must  touch  the  earth  lo 
ensure  well-chosen  language  (Hebrides),  Fi>tk-L^r€^  so.,  445* 
Deafand-dumb  fortune-teller  infallible  (Greetiock)^  Ck^na  IfykM^ 
p.  247.  Legend  of  Caedmon,  in  Bcdc's  EctUsimiimi  Nisimj. 
I^egond  of  True  Thomas,  in  Border  Minsfrthy^  iii*,  115*  Com* 
inunications  on  this  interesting  .sutiject  will  gladly  be  inserted  in 
Folk  Lor f,  but  any  further  references  to  accessible  printed  books 
had  l>ctier  be  sent  direct  to  Dr.  Chcrvio- — En*] 
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REVIEWS. 


Magic  and  R5:ligion-.    By  Andrew  Lang.   Longmans.    los.  6d. 

In  the  form  of  a  set  of  essays,  chiefly  new,  but  in  some  cases 
reprinted  from  various  periodicals,  Mr.  Lang  here  sets  forth  a 
further  study  in  what  he  aptly  calls  (p.  5)  "  the  nascent  science  of 
the  anthropological  study  of  religions."  This  science,  he  tells  us, 
has  now  been  before  the  public  for  thirty  years,  since  the  first 
publication  of  Primitive  Culture,  Principles  of  Sociology  succeeded 
that,  and  two  editions  of  The  Golden  Bough  have  followed  since, 
not  to  mention  countless  other  books  on  the  same  subject.  But 
the  new  science  has  not  attracted  the  amount  of  attention  either 
from  the  world  of  scholars  or  from  the  general  public  which  it 
seems  to  us  who  pursue  it  to  deserve,  and  which  was  foretold  for 
it  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Tylor  then  wrote  that  it  was  calculated 
to  create  a  general  sensation  compared  to  which  that  caused  by 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  would  be  insignificant 
And  yet  the  world  at  large  remains  unmoved,  uninterested.  Why 
is  this?  Many  of  us  must  have  asked  ourselves  the  same  question. 
Mr.  Lang  answers  it  thus. 

Science,  he  says,  observes  facts  and  reasons  from  them.  The 
result  is  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  which  pro- 
duce and  govern  them.  Superstition  also  observes  facts,  but 
combines  them  with  preconceived  opinions  and  reasons  from  the 
combination.  The  result  is  the  barren  practices  of  magic.  Hence 
Superstition  remains  stationary  while  Science  progresses.  Further- 
more, the  present  age,  an  age  of  science,  "  more  and  more  .  .  .  , 
insists  on  strictness  in  appreciating  evidence  and  on  economy  ir 
conjecture "  (p.  8),  while  students  of  the  evolution  of  myth  and 
belief,  now  as  always,  fail  in  both.  Hence  we  neither  command 
the  general  attention  we  might  have  looked  for  nor  make  the 
progress  we  should  desire.  "  We  are  all,  we  who  work  at  these 
topics,  engaged  in  science,  the  science  of  man,  or  rather  we  arc 
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painfully  labouring  to  make  good  the  foundations  of  that  icience. 
....  But  our  science  cannot  '  estj^ediie  progress '  if  our  science 
is  not  scientific"  (p.  9),  And  it  is  not  scientific  if  ii  falls  to 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  c^-idcnce,  if  it  overlooks  or  disregards 
evidence,  if  it  builds  on  h)^the$is,  if  it  leaves  some  of  the  facts 
out  of  account. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lang's  opetittig  essay ;  the  rest  of  Hie  work  ts 
mainly  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  recent  work  of  the 
{)rincipal  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Frazer^  Mr.  Martbml,  Mr. 
Jevons,  and  (**  with  the  gn^atcst  diffidence  and  white  awaiting  (ho 
publication  of  his  Giff^rd  lA^turts  **)^  Mr.  Tylor,  arc  all  pajised 
under  review,  and  all  found  wanting  iti  one  or  another  of  these 
particulars.  Mr.  Frazer  comes  in  for  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
attention,  the  most  caii.^tic  and  unspanrtg  criticism  :  prefaced,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  by  a  bis  of  warm  and  ungnsdiglng  praise,  which  in 
justice  to  both  parties  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  qootiiig. 
Mr.  Frazer's  speculations,  says  Mr.  Lang  (p*  76),  "  are  based  on 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  audition.  We  ore  not  put  oflf  with 
vague  and  unvouched-for  sUitements,  or  with  familiar  facts  o* 
tractcd  from  the  collection?!  of  Mr.  Tylor,  Lonl  Avebury.  and  Mtp 
Herl>crt  Spencer.  Mr  Frafer  docs  not  collect  knowledge*  as  hts 
nabylonian  kings  are  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  sacrificed — 
by  proxy.  No  writer  is  so  erudite,  and  few  arc  so  emct  in  thiar 
references.  While  venturing  to  differ  from  Mr  Fraicr,  1  must 
often,  as  it  were,  make  use  of  his  own  ammunition  iji  this  war. 
I>et  me  say  sincerely  that  I  am  not  pitting  my  own  knowledge  or 
industry  against  his.  1  rather  represent  the  student  who  tias  an 
interest  in  these  subjecti,  and  peruses  'The  Golden  BougV  ^^l 
as  '  the  general  reader '  docs,  but  With  some  Q&re  and  with  some 
verification  of  the  citations  and  sources..'' 

The  principal  counts  of  the  a£U  d'ofcusaiipn  against  Mr,  Fra^cf 
are  three  :  that  he  omits  such  evidence  as  Iclls  against  his  dicory 
of  the  priority  of  magic  to  religion  (a  question  which,  nioti:aver, 
**  cannot  be  historically  determined  ^  ^) ;  that  the  diaifi  of  hypo 
theses  by  which  he  connects  the  Saturnalia,  the  Saoea,  and 
Calvar>-  is  inconsistent  with  history  and  reason  \  and  that  his 
proposed  explanation  of  tJie  origin  of  the  Aridan  prieittiood 
depends  for  its  final  proof  oa  a  series  of  uovertGcd  issumptionsi 
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a  heavy  indictment !  We  cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  Mr. 
Frazer  would  have  escaped  much  of  this  criticism  if  he  had 
adopted  the  method  of  work  advocated  by  Mr.  Gomme  at 
page  223  of  the  present  volume,  and  had  begun  by  giving  a 
critical  study  of  the  whole  of  the  authorities  for  the  ritual  oi 
Aricia  and  its  reputed  connection  with  the  golden  bough  oi 
i^neas,  and  had  then  sought  in  his  vast  storehouse  of  facts  for 
parallels  and  analogues  of  the  various  points.  His  conclusions 
would  have  been  likely  to  meet  with  much  more  general  accept- 
ance when  reached  by  such  a  course  than  when  attained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  opposite  plan,  namely,  by  working  from  the 
earliest  point  of  culture  which  the  author's  mind  could  conceive 
or  his  studies  suggest  to  him,  down  to  the  solid  historical  ground 
of  the  priesthood  of  Nemi. 

But  Mr.  Lang  weakens  his  position  and  mars  the  effect  of  his 
vigorous  and  earnest  plea  for  trustworthy  evidence  rightly  use4 
by  his  "  guess "  (he  is  careful  to  call  it  no  more)  that  the  Tree 
of  Nemi  was  a  sanctuary  tree.  In  support  of  this  suggestion  he 
brings  forward  three  present-day  instances  of  such  trees  in  Samoa 
But  here  there  is  none  of  that  **  coincidence  of  testimony  **  fron 
various  nations  and  widely  distant  regions  on  which  he  elsewhere 
lays  so  much  stress.  To  substantiate  this  "guess"  we  shouk 
need  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  Sanctuary — from 
Leviticus  to  Westminster  Abbey,  from  the  immunity  of  the  guesi 
among  Eastern  nomads  to  the  gradual  spread  of  the  King's  Peaa 
from  the  court  and  the  highway  over  the  length  and  breadth  01 
the  realm— placed  in  juxtaposition  with  an  equally  exhaustive 
study  of  sacred  and  guardian,  magic,  and  taboo  trees  in  all  time 
and  places.  Meanwhile  we  can  only  say,  "Not  proven."  Hi 
himself  calls  it  "  a  problem  which  I  think  we  have  not  the  mean 
of  solving"  (p.  vii.). 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  particula 
controversies  in  which  Mr.  Lang  engages.  We  prefer  to  inak< 
some  remarks  on  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  the  needs  an< 
methods  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  evolution  of  religion.  Ii 
the  first  place,  one  cannot  but  obser\e  that  the  absence  of  accepter 
definitions  forms  one  most  serious  obstacle  to  progress.  Take  th 
word  Religion  itself.  Mr.  Frazer  defines  it  (G.  B,^  L  63),  as  "< 
propitiation  or  conciliation  (the  italics  are  ours)  of  powers  superic 
to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  c 
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nature."  This  definitiott  identifies  Religion  with  Worship.  Mr* 
Lang  (pp.  48,  69)  contends  that  there  may  be  Religioot  (that  ii  to 
say,  Religious  Faith),  without  Warship.  Thi«  is  a  legitimately  argu- 
able question,  though  not  a  nevr  one,  (we  kno^  what  St.  Jatnet 
thought  on  the  subject  1) ;  but  io  loi^  ii  two  diflbreiit  deHnitions 
of  Religion  are  current^  progress  can  hanUy  be  hc^iad  for, 

Leaving  the  preliminary  question,  whether  belief  mth out  worship 
should  be  called  religion  or  not,  the  next  point  is,  when  belief  in 
a  vague  unworshippt-d  deity  is  found  among  savageSi  did  they 
borrow  the  deity  from  the  white  man?  Mr.  Lang  says,  had  they 
done  so  they  would  have  borrowed  the  white  man's  rituaL  of 
worship  also.  Docii  not  this  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  white 
man?  To  acknowledge  a  Deity  without  worshipping  him  is 
a  phenomenon  not  unknown  in  European  countries.  Savages 
brought  into  contact  with  white  traders  and  sailors  long  befora 
the  arrival  of  the  missionary,  might  conceivably  borrow  the  idea 
of  an  unworshipped  deity  from  them*  and  nuport  it  to  the  mis^ 
sionary  in  after  years;  but  where  the  missionary  has  foUQWcd 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  trader,  or  (as  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  S&xs)  has  actually  preceded  him,  one  would  cift)cct 
to  find  that  if  borrowmj^  took  pbce  at  all,  ritual,  or  at  any  rate 
prayer,  would  be  bonowcd  as  well  as  belief*  And  not  only  would 
one  set  of  missionaries  import  a  veneration  for  beads  and  images, 
as  Mr.  l^ng  suggests  on  p.  ii,  but  aitother  set  would  import 
veneration  for  printed  books.  It  is  a  case  in  which  one  cannot 
generalise,  but  in  which  each  instance  f*ecds  to  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits.  Moreover^  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  one 
indisputable  piece  of  evidence  would  be  as  good  as  a  hundred. 
Onf  absolutely  unimfieachable  OIM  of  a  borrowed  faith  engrafted 
without  worship  into  a  native  cult,  would  suffice  to  establish  that 
such  borrowing  can  occuf ;  and  om  equally  unimpeachable  case 
of  an  unworshipped  "  high  god  **  of  native  growth  would  suffice  to 
prove,  not  that  such  god^  are  never  borrowed,  but  tliat  such  a  god 
tan  occur  where  no  borrowing  has  been. 

It  is  to  be  obsen^ed  further  that  the  question  of  borrowed  re^ 
ligions  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  question  of  borrowing  versms 
independent  origination,  whether  ol  folktales^  €Uliam%  of  C^ka 
things,  and  ought  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  it*  Somtt 
students  have  formerly  contended  that  the  contact  of  races  has 
tended  in  many  cases  rather  to  crystallise  than  to  obliterate  nattomd 
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distinctions,  and  that  such  modification  as  has  taken  place  has 
not  unfrequently  affected  the  higher  race  rather  than  the  lower, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  magical  practices.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  we  ought  to  have  the  definite  evidence  of  trained  observers 
whose  lot  is  cast  among  clashing  cultures.  Conceivably,  the  effect 
of  one  culture  on  another  varies  with  the  relative  positions  of  the 
races.  Buyer  and  seller  may  be  expected  to  influence  each  other 
differently  from  ruler  and  subject.  Different  departments  of  cul- 
ture— arts,  philosophy,  handicrafts,  social  organisation — are  likely 
to  be  differently  affected.  Some  races,  again,  are  more  impression- 
able than  others.  No  one,  we  believe,  has  yet  set  himself  seriously 
to  observe  and  unravel  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  or 
the  dying-out  of  the  creeds  and  cultures.  We  know  in  a  general 
way  that  wars  and  conquests,  climates,  famines,  migrations,  and 
so  forth  affect  them,  but  these  things  must  work  according  to  law. 
A  writer  in  this  year's  Annee  Sociologique  warns  us,  not  without 
cause,  that  we  cannot  hope  for  progress  so  long  as  we  attempt  to 
discover  origins  before  ascertaining  laws. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  evidence.  Every  one  cries  out, 
as  every  one  has  cried  out  for  the  last  twenty  years,  for  more 
evidence.  But  the  question  of  what  is  trustworthy  evidence  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  ordinary  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative 
is  increased  and  complicated  in  our  case  by  the  question  of  per- 
sonality. It  happens  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  that  one  folklore 
collector  will  elicit  a  host  of  information  on  a  certain  point,  and 
another  will  hear  little  or  nothing,  nay,  will  even  meet  with 
denials.  The  fishermen  of  South  Uist,  questioned  by  a  visitor 
who  "  had  the  Gaelic,"  "  just  all  had  a  heavy  silence  like  mist  on 
us,"  said  one  of  them.  "  For  we  knew  that  though  he  had  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  he  had  not  the  Gaelic  heart.  For  sure  it  was  not 
for  love  and  kinship,  but  just  to  find  out  and  to  speak  scornfully 
to  others  about  our  ways,  that  he  asked."  When  denials  did  not 
suffice,  too  close  a  cross-examination  naturally  produced  fictions. 
"At  first  I  told  them  nothing/'  said  another,  speaking  of  other 
inquirers  ;  "  and  then  when  they  bothered  me  every  hour,  I  told 
them  a  little  that  was  nothing  at  all,  and  they  were  pleased ;  and 
at  last  when  they  wanted  more,  and  spoke  of  things  I  did  not 
wish  to  speak  about,  I  told  them  a  fathom  o'  nonsense,  and  the 
older  man,  he  put  a  net  into  my  words,  and  took  out  what  he 
fancied,  and  told  his  friend  to  write  them  down  as  he  said  them 
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over/'  What  was  the  elTect  on  these  tourisEs  we  jire  not  told,  but 
the  inquirer  first  mentioned  ''  found  the  people  stmnge  and  quite 
unlike  what  he  had  read  ^hout  them  .  *  .  *  dull  and  prmai^  with  in* 
tercsts  wholly  commonpUce  and  KelAsh*''^  It  is  not  close  question' 
ing,  but  interested  and  i^yiTi pathetic  listening,  thai  wins  confidence 
and  elicits  truth.  Any  one  living  in  a  country,  or  CTea  pftttti^ 
through  itf  may  observe  mare  or  less  of  the  customs,  bat  the  belief 
is  another  matter.  A  gfeat  deal  of  mutual  knowledge  may  exist 
among  people  who  nevenhetess  remain  **  aitningers  yet"  Lofd 
Wolseley  has  been  in  the  aimy  all  his  life,  but  one  hardly  ciedita 
him  with  the  insight  into  the  raind  of  the  private  soldier  posi^sed 
by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Nor  is  it  only  pentonality  which  tcUs; 
the  collectors'  sex,  natural  powers,  drcumstanccs,  employments,  all 
affect  their  opportunities  of  information  and  their  qualifications  as 
witnesses.  The  unmusical  mvj\  coUcct^^  no  songs,  the  buiy  man 
of  affairs  has  not  time  to  listen  to  folktales,  the  derjgyman  rarely 
hears  anything  that  he  is  supposed  likely  to  think  superstitioui^ 
Papers  on  Wiltshire  and  on  Li ncotn^ire  Folklore  respectiif^ly  were 
read  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Society  last  winter,  and  it  wai 
observed  that  the  difierc^ncc  of  the  matter  recorded  was  due  not 
so  much  to  the  difference  of  the  two  districts  as  to  the  differing 
sex  and  consequent  opportunities  of  the  two  collectors,  Mr,  PawcU 
and  Miss  Peacock.*  In  tine,  if  caution  is  necessary  in  accepting 
positive  evidence,  it  is  tenfold  more  neeessaiy  where  negative 
evidence  is  concerned. 

Then  there  is  historical  evidence  to  be  considered.  What  are 
the  relations  between  folklore  and  recorded  history  ?  The  great 
(luestion  of  the  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  accorded  to  ira* 
dition  has  never  been  really  ihrashed  out  from  oor  point  of  view. 
Much  has  been  written  on  individual  traditions^  but  little  has  been 
ascertained  on  the  whole  subject  There  U  hardly  anything  thai 
would  be  a  more  valuable  oontftbuiion  to  the  *^nasc»it  science  " 
than  an  examination  and  determination  of  the  conditions  &?our- 
ahle  and  unfavourable  to  the  maintenaiice  (^  a  trtiltwoithy  his- 
torical tradition.  Would  that  mmeof  our  roQumee  Students  would 
address  themselves  to  the  comparison  of  oral  historical  traditions 

Hona   Maclcod,   ''The  Gm)  and   Hb  H^Uftc;*  in   TJ^   Mm^imt^ 

Century^  November,  1900. 
'  Stf  antt^  pp.  71.  161. 
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with  the  contemporary  records  of  the  events  to  which  they  rrfcr ! 
By  then  examining  the  social  and  other  conditions  under  which 
each  tradition  has  been  preserved,  we  might  arrive  at  some  ap- 
proximate determination  of  the  law  which  governs  their  credi- 
bility in  general. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  remarkable  how  many  people  fail  to 
discriminate  between  authorities,  or  to  appraise  an  author's 
possible  source^  of  information.  Some  even  seem  unable  to 
realise  that  a  tradition  when  written  down  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  tradition,  and  that  because  a  tradition  was  recorded  some 
generations  or  even  centuries  ago,  it  does  not  thereby  become 
authentic  history.  Others,  again,  seem  to  forget  that  oral  tra- 
dition, when  rejected  as  evidence  of  fact,  ranks  with  folktales  as 
evidence  of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  time — or  succession  of 
times — in  which  it  took  shape  or  grew.  A  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  historical  criticism  is  really  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  folklorist 

These  are  some  of  the  reflections  to  which  Mr.  Lang's  new 
book  gives  rise.  They  may  seem  truisms,  but  it  is  good  some- 
times to  be  recalled  to  first  principles  and  forced  to  consider  how 
far  our  actual  practice  agrees  with  the  elementary  maxims  whidi 
in  theory  we  all  accept 


The  Early  Age  of  Greece.  By  VV.  Ridgeway,  Disney  Pro- 
fessor of  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press.     21s. 

Professor  Ridgeway  is  a  most  inspiring  writer.  One  might 
say  of  him  what  was  said  of  another,  nihii  quod  tetigit  nan  amavit. 
He  is  also  a  first-rate  fighting  man,  and  we  like  him  best  when  he 
is  flourishing  his  shillelagh  in  the  face  of  what  we  may  call  the 
archaeological  ritualists.  He  has  a  great  advantage  over  other 
scholars  in  his  knowledge  of  ethnology  and  folklore,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  his  application  of  these  to  classical  subjects  which  have  made 
his  reputation.  Our  readers  will  all  be  familiar  with  that  brilliant 
essay,  the  Origin  of  Coin  and  Weight  Standards ;  and  although 
there  is  less  room  in  the  present  volume  for  comparative  folklore, 
it  is  used  on  occasion  with  effect. 
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Greek  archaeology  is  outside  our  province,  and  w«  wiU  do  no 
more  than  indicate  the  lines  of  the  aigtiincnt  Profoi^r  Ridgcway 
first  collects  and  condenses  all  the  notices  of  Mycencan  finds  over 
the  Mediterranean  area.  Their  range  is  remarkable,  and  no  leis 
so  their  uniform  character*  He  concludes  that  ih«se  are  tlie  pro* 
ducts  of  one  race.  Next  be  exusiEi^  tradition  and  bistoryr  ^nd 
finds  that  both  point  to  a  racci  known  to  tlu*  Greeks  as  Felasgian, 
which  attained  to  great  jxiwer  in  the  period  before  dther  Achjcang 
or  Dorians  had  entered  Greece,  and  which  had  its  centre  in  the 
Argive  plain  and  in  Crete,  where  the  most  remarkabk  fiiidi  hsit^ 
turned  up.  He  then  examines  the  clajms  at  the  Adueaoi^  tbfi 
Dorians,  and  other  ratrcs^  to  be  Uie  authors  of  the  Mycencan 
culture,  and  decides  ag;nfiitt  them.  The  Felasgians  are  left  We 
arc  struck  by  the  cogency  and  lucidity  of  the  argument^  and  no 
less  by  its  fairness  in  meeting  difl^culties.  The  main  theoiy  has 
l)een  before  the  world  of  scholars  for  some  years,  since  it  wa» 
originally  published  in  the  /^utna/ tf/ //e/kw  Smdm,  and  there 
has  been  no  attempt  10  nnswer  it  until  Mr.  Hall's  book  was 
brought  out  last  month.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  make  out  a  JEOod 
case,  and  has  evidently  not  mastered  the  Greek  side  of  the 
(luestion. 

\Vc  need  not  enter  into  the  points  which  crop  up  by  the 
way — Homeric  armour,  the  Homeric  dialect^  the  relations  of 
Achaean  or  Dorian  to  Mycenean  ;  but  we  proceed  to  those  which 
interest  us  more  closely*  First  comes  the  question  of  religion 
and  custom.  Religion  is  only  touched  on  occasionally,  as  it  is  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume.  But  burial  customs  are 
an  important  link  in  the  argument  of  this.  Professor  RidgeMray  is 
not  of  Mr.  Hall's  way  of  thinking,  who  pooh-poohs  the  dificrenre 
between  burial  and  burning,  and  suggcjiis  that  since  tiiey  existed 
side  by  side  tht*y  could  be  used  indiderently  by  the  same  people* 
Professor  Ridgeway  points  out  that  Uiey  imply  two  opposite  coo- 
( e[>tions  of  the  world  of  the  dead  Th<»e  who  bury,  l^lieve  that 
the  dead  man  abides  ncnr  bis  tjody;  they  wisli  to  locate  it  and 
preserve  it,  that  they  may  keep  it  in  good  humour  by  sacrifice  apd 
offering.  Those  who  burn,  regard  the  world  of  death  as  sbadoiry, 
unsubstantial,  afar  off;  and  they  bum  the  oScrings  which  they 
desire  the  dead  to  have^  that  tl%cy  may  get  ibcm  the  easier.  Burial 
is  a  mark  of  the  Myceneans,  bumittg  of  the  Houitific  age,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  Achaeans.     He  uses  this  eustooi  as  a  cfiiecioii 
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of  race,  and  explains  the  fact  that  burning  and  burial  were  used 
together  by  assuming  that  two  races  existed  side  by  side,  one 
having  conquered  or  superseded  the  other.  This  theory  he 
illustrates  from  the  tombs  of  Central  Europe.  This  aigument 
leads  him  to  ethnology ;  and  he  gives  reason  for  holding  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  a  small,  swarthy  race,  the  Achaeans  a  tall  and  fair 
one.  We  may  regard  this  as  proven,  not  only  by  the  distinct 
statements  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  by  the  measurements  pf 
sword-grips  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  dead.  The  culture  of 
the  two  races  is  examined,  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  taken 
from  the  types  of  brooches,  cups,  and  armour :  from  the  number 
of  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  the  chariots ;  from  the  use  of  iron  or 
bronze ;  from  the  breed  of  cattle.  Some  of  this  is  new;  and  there 
is  no  other  book  which  brings  it  together. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  special  interest  to  the  next  volume ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  student  of  custom  or 
ethnology  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this.  It  appeals  in  the  first 
place  to  the  classical  student,  but  no  less  truly,  if  less  completely, 
to  the  student  of  folklore. 


Myths  of  Greece.    By  George  St.  Clair.     2  vols. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

Mr.  Casaubon,  with  the  aid  of  the  beautiful  Dorothea,  spent  his 
life  in  searching  for  a  Key  to  All  the  Mythologies.  He  was  not 
the  first,  nor  will  Mr.  St.  Clair  be  the  last,  to  undertake  the 
search  ;  but  the  result  is  always  the  same.  One  key  will  not  fit 
all  the  problems  of  a  single  mythology,  much  less  those  of  alL 
Mr.  St.  Clair  has  opened  up  Egypt  with  his  key,  and  he  now 
applies  it  to  Greece.  If  you  allow  his  method,  he  will  in  due  time 
open  all  the  rest ;  but  unfortunately  his  method  is  wrong.  It  is 
briefly  an  attempt  to  prove  by  the  use  of  metaphor — as  unscientific 
as  it  would  be  to  hold  that  the  sun  is  alive  because  we  can  say  he 
shines. 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  explanation  of  Greek  mythology  is,  that  every 
legend  refers  to  the  calendar,  and  usually  to  some  reform  of  the 
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calendar  introduced  by  astronomical  priests.  We  do  not  find 
historical  persons  who  ha^f^  reformed  the  calendar  using  this 
method.  Julius  Csesar  was  mort  ximple,  and  he  wa«  a  pricit^  but 
we  will  not  insist  on  that.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  point* 
ing  out  that  Mr.  St.  Clair's  theory  assumes  that  the  Greeks  con- 
ceived of  astronomy  as  the  one  thing  which  tnattttedf  and  that 
the  priests  were  undisturbed  in  their  effortj*  through  thousands  of 
years.  If  the  first  supposition  were  tnj€,  it  is  odd  that  so  little  of 
their  information  leaked  out,  and  that  after  so  many  reforms 
Hesiod  could  write  in  so  childish  a  fashion  at>out  tt.  The  second, 
in  view  of  the  eternal  wars,  niids^  and  iniiisions  of  Greek  lands,  is 
clearly  impossible.  History  is  completely  neglected  by  Mr  St 
Clair,  with  all  the  evidence  accumulated  of  recent  years  to  show 
that  incoming  conquerors  l>rought  their  gods  with  them,  thai 
these  gods  superseded  the  oM,  or  by  some  fiction  were  combined 
with  them,  and  that  legendf*  t)ften  preserve  a  record  of  the  fact* 
One  such  is  the  legend  of  ihc  strife  of  Athena  with  Poseidon^  10 
explain  which  we  have  the  known  fact  that  a  people  who  wor^ 
shipped  Athena  got  hold  tif  the  power  in  a  place  which  bad 
formerly  worshipped  Poseidorv  Mr.  Sl  Clair  thinks  that  Athena, 
in  the  year  2418  ac,  effe^  Ltd  a  reform  by  which  **  ihe  Hone 
were  l>orn  and  adopted  intn  the  yr^\r  of  Foscidon  beginning  in 
the  autumn."  Archaeology  uill  hardly  carry  Athena  beyond  llie 
eighth  century  in  Athens,  litrtrary  evidence  beyond  the  eleventh, 
but  that  is  a  trifle.  Archaeology  might  a^  help  in  explaining  the 
ages  of  man.  But  for  Mr.  St.  Clair^  the  four  ages  of  gold^  sUvcr, 
brass  [j/V],  and  iron  are  the  four  seasons. 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  theories  are  all  put  as  statements^  more  or  less 
confident.  In  place  of  logic  we  liave  such  phrases  as  "  this  auy 
well  be/'  "may  we  not  susp«_<  I,"  "more  Ukely,*'  or  '*ihe  hergic 
deeds  of  Perseus  and  the  gigantic  labours  of  Hercules  are  realty 
allegorical  descriptions  of  grt-rit  reforms.**  When  the  legefids  do 
not  fit,  the  heaven  is  shifter!  round  until  Ihcy  do — an  oisy  thing 
when  wc  deal  with  milleniums.  In  the  heavens  are  mythological 
towns  and  rivers ;  but  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  good  enough  to  iay,  **  We 
need  not  doubt,  however,  tliat  Arcadk  ind  At]golb,  Ar^os  and 
1  hel)es,  although  celestial  and  bdonj^ng  10  the  myths,  had  a 
geographical  existence  as  well" 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  dcamine  all  Mr.  St  Gail's  o^ 
planations  ;  but  one  or  two  may  serve  as  ejcamples.     The  pecoh 
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dilloes  of  Zeus  are  not  unknown  to  us.  Here  the  god  appears 
like  a  sailor  who  has  a  wife  in  each  port  of  call :  borne  on  the 
bosom  of  Oceanus,  he  travels  round  the  Zodiac,  finding  his  wives 
ready  for  him  at  90  degrees  apart  (p.  240).  It  was  prudent  of 
Mr.  St.  Clair  to  put  ninety  degrees  between  the  ladies.  Mutilated 
Cronus  is  "  the  year  of  365  days,  deprived  of  that  small  member 
the  six  hours,  a  loss  which  gives  rise  to  the  Sothic  Cycle  "  (p.  224). 
We  should  like  to  quote  a  longer  passage  as  an  example  of  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  logic  (p.  166)  ;  but  enough.  He  is  quite  equal  to 
proving  that  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  is  the  Zodiac.  Multiply 
the  150  knights  by  two  and  you  get  300,  which  is  only  65  short 
of  the  reformed  calendar.  If  the  Sothic  Cycle  cannot  explain 
away  these  65  we  are  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  St  Clair  comes  to  his  task  insufficiently  equipped  in 
scholarship.  Quam  ionge  intervalla^  he  ejaculates  in  one  place ; 
and  a  certain  author  is  always  called  Pausanius.  The  etymologies 
are  as  wild  as  Mr.  Robert  Brown's:  ehpweis  is  derived  (after 
Gladstone)  from  ^iOs,  regardless  of  form  and  meaning.  Athena, 
or  Athana,  "  the  only  form  used  in  tragedy  "  (p.  490),  is  "  sugges- 
tive of  Athanes^  undying  "  (a  word  not  known  before  150  b.c).  The 
vowel  "  a  "  is  long  in  Athana,  and  short  in  QavQTo% — of  course  that 
does  not  matter.  Athena  is  immortal  because  "  the  lunar  year, 
and  every  year  that  was  too  short,  ended  before  the  next  [lunar?] 
year  began.  .  .  .  The  year  of  full  and  true  length  was  said  to  be 
re-born  in  the  moment  of  its  death,  like  the  phoenix ;  but  that  was 
like  saying  that  it  never  died  at  all."  Odd,  is  it  not,  that  no  one 
ever  said  that  of  the  phoenix  ?  "  Bosphorus  "  is  explained  as  an 
astronomical  "  bull-that-carries ; "  but  here  Mr.  St.  Clair  trips,  for 
the  ancients  called  it  Bos-poros,  the  Oxford.  No  less  remarkable 
are  the  obiter  dicta.  We  learn  that  baitulia  {sic)  are  stones  with 
wings,  and  for  authority  are  bidden  "  see  Cory's  Fragments  " ;  the 
phallus  is  said  to  be  an  "  emblem  of  life  and  truth."  This  book 
has  made  us  melancholy  ;  so  much  hard  work  and  so  misspent 


The  Realms  of  the  Egyptian  Dead.    By  K.  A.  Wiedemann. 
London:  David  Nutt.     1901. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  translation  of  an  excellent  series  of 
little  books  that  are  being  published  in  Germany  under  the  title 
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of  The  Ancient  East,  1  hey  a«  written  by  competent  schobn, 
and  are  intended  to  popubri^^  iht*  moa^X  recttnt  diicovcrie*  and 
conclusions  of  oriental  archarology.  Their  handy  and  compact 
form  and  absence  of  techtYic^htics  ought  to  make  iheio  as  popular 
in  this  country  as  they  are-  al  horric. 

The  name  of  Professor  U^iedt-mann  i^  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  account  he  gives  of  ancietn  Egyptian  bcliefa  about  the  next 
world  is  accurate  and  scholarly*  There  is  no  one  who  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  he  enjoys  the  rnrc  distinction 
among  Egyptologists  of  licking  thoroughly  familiar  with  classical 
literature.  It  is  really  astonishing  into  how  sroaJ]  a  space  he  has 
packed  a  complete  review  of  the  various  doctrines  held  in  ancient 
Ejijypt  concerning  the  life  after  death,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
lucidity.     All  is  clear  and  complete^  and  at  the  same  time  brief. 

He  emphasises  the  fact  that  a  syitematic  accoant  of  andetit 
Egyptian  theology  is  impos'^ihk,  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  never 
possessed  what  we  should  call  a  theological  ^tem.  Opinions, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  one  anoihcr,  wen;  held  by  them  without 
any  apparent  perception  of  their  inconsistency.  They  were  too 
conservative  to  discard  a  belief  or  pmctice  which  had  come  down 
from  the  past,  however  lit  tie  it  might  harmonise  with  the  theology 
of  a  later  day.  But  in  this  they  were  not  peculiar.  The  views 
held  by  a  good  many  mo«icm  Europeans  about  a  future  Ufa  would 
be  found,  if  closely  exan>ined,  to  be  similarly  fUll  of  inconsisten- 
cies. In  such  matters  the  majority  of  mankind  arc  not  inclined 
to  be  strictly  logical.  It  is  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the 
different  beliefs  and  practices  which  were  thus  mingled  together 
in  the  official  or  popular  religion  of  Egypt  were  derived  from 
different  elements  in  the  y>opulation. 

Another  fact  which  has  to  be  emphasised  is  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  beliefs  in  question.  Most  of  them  go  back  to  a  period  long 
before  the  earliest  monumental  records,  when  those  who  professed 
them  were  still  but  partially  civilised  They  have  been  aJrcady 
incorporated  into  the  state  religion  when  our  first  knowledge  of 
it  begins.  Menes  and  his  immediate  succci^tors  werer  already 
followers  of  Osiris,  with  all  that  the  Osirian  fonn  of  faith  involved. 

I*rofesssor  Wiedemann  has  been  unfairg  however,  to  the  Ostrian 
religion,  which  was  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Egyptians  tbroush- 
out  the  historical  period*  l*he  need  of  being  brief  has  made  him 
slur  over  the  moral  element  that  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  it« 
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and  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  subject  would  con- 
clude from  his  words  that  the  follower  of  Osiris,  like  the  follower 
of  the  Sun-god,  looked  for  salvation  merely  to  magical  charms  and 
spells.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  passport  to  the  heaven 
of  Osiris  was  not  the  potency  of  magic,  but  a  righteous  life.  It 
was  only  after  the  heart  or  conscience  had  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  truth,  and  proof  was  thus  given  that  the  dead  man  had 
spoken  truly  in  declaring  that  he  had  lived  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  highest  of  existing  moral  codes,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  fields  of  paradise.  The  test  of  admittance  to  the  heaven  of 
sunlight  and  happiness  over  which  Osiris  ruled  was  a  moral  one, 
and  the  morality  was  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  It  was  the 
follower  of  the  Sun-god,  who  looked  forward  to  sharing  with  him 
the  solar  bark,  that  put  his  trust  in  spells  and  incantations,  and 
the  solar  creed,  with  its  books  of  Am-Duat  and  the  Gates,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  older  than  the  age  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  The  Osirian  creed,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  roots  in 
the  very  beginning  of  Egyptian  history. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Wiedemann's  work  is  excellent  and 
free  from  Germanisms.  Type  and  paper  are  also  good,  and  I 
have  noticed  only  one  misprint — the  omission  of  "  with  "  near  the 
foot  of  page  22. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern 
California.  By  David  Prescott  Barrows.  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Press.     1900. 

This  dissertation  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  too  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  Southern  California. 
The  Coahuilla  (pronounced  Kau-wei-yah)  belong  to  the  great 
Shoshonean  family  which  formerly  wandered  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  arid  lands  to  the  east  of  the  range.  How  far 
they  are  purely  Shoshonean  may  be  a  question,  for  they  speak  an 
idiom  which  is  probably  that  of  the  Califomian  tribes  into  whose 
territory  they  have  intruded  at  some  unknown  period.  Their 
habitat  is  desert-country,  sandy,  mountainous,  broken  by  cli£Bi 
and  gorges,  and  having  a  flora  rich  in  the  number  of  species,  but 
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wanting  in  foliage,  while  fruitful  in  thorns  nnd  prickles  and  stiff 
hairs,  with  thick  stalks  and  tmnk.^  suiuhle  for  rct^itning  and 
utilising  every  drop  of  tJie  ic:inty  moisture  which  the  climate 
affords ;  in  short,  a  desert^flciia  of  yuccas,  aictujieti  agftvesg  md 
so  forth.  The  canons,  however,  arc  often  watered  by  stn^miit 
and  there  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  palmt  and  other  tropical  iiid 
sub-tropical  trees  and  planls  is  found.  On  emerging  froto  the 
canons  the  rivers  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  dcscrtt  in 
the  remote  past  an  extension  of  the  CaJrfomian  Gulf*  Btmeath 
the  sand-drifts,  therefore,  often  Iks  a  reserve  of  water;  and 
perhaps  quite  alone  among  the  American  tribes  the  Coahulllas 
have  learnt  to  dig  wells. 

In  a  district  like  this,  where  white  men  could  hardly  live,  the 
inventive  and  adaptive  powers  ot  the  natives  have  been  CKcrcised 
to  the  utmost.  The  terrible  struggle  with  nature  ha»  ^liaipencd 
their  wits,  and,  as  in  the  search  for  water,  has  led  to  devetQpiiii*ffits 
of  great  interest.  These  Dr*  BArroirs  has  here  undertaken  to 
describe  and  discuss,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  flora  of  the 
country.  House-building,  bajftket>making,  and  other  tnanufac* 
lures ;  food-plants,  their  collection,  prepajaiion,  and  storage ; 
drinks,  narcotics,  and  mcdirincs,  come  successively  under  review. 
There  seems  to  be  no  detailed  sricntificaccoiint  of  the oi^ntsaliOQ 
and  traditions  of  the  (  oiihuSllaii ;  hence  much  of  Dr.  Barrows' 
account  is  less  intelligible  than  it  might  be.  Even  his  care^ful  de- 
scription of  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  would  be  more  easily 
understood  if  we  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  term  **  family*** 
Similarly,  much  light  would  liave  been  thrown,  not  indeed  upon  the 
s{>ecies  and  qualities  of  the  plants  used  as  intoxicants  and  medicineSp 
but  upon  their  use,  by  a  di$cussionf  which  the  author  avoidi  W  m> 
(xirt  of  his  subject,  of  the  [KksiUon  and  practice  of  the  shamafU  of 
the  tribe.  And  an  acquaintance  with  the  religious  brfids  might 
easily  lead  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  attitude  of  the 
('oahuillas  to  many  of  the  planU  employed  for  thci^c  and  other 
pur[H)ses.  Dr.  Barrown'  treatise  thus  raninds  us  of  ft  modeni 
development  of  the  art  of  writing  books,  according  to  which  the 
first  volume  is  not  neccsaarily  the  earliott  in  the  order  of 
publication,  though  the  otl»eri  may  be  m&t.  fiagpaeots  without  it^ 
He  has  done  his  work  so  well  that  wn  mpet  all  did  more  that  the 
groundwork  was  not  first  provided  in  a  gcnenU  ttiidy  of  the  tilbe. 

In  substance,  the  monograph  is  an  enumemuoit  and  dciCiJptioa 
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of  the  different  vegetable  products  used  by  the  Coahuillas.  The 
author  has  not  been  able  to  identify  the  scientific  name  of  every 
species,  for  they  are  very  numerous,  and  supply  a  great  variety 
of  food  at  times,  and  in  some  districts  in  great  abundance.  With- 
out pretending  to  have  exhausted  the  list,  Dr.  Barrows  claims  to 
"have  discovered  not  less  than  sixty  distinct  products  for  nutrition, 
and  at  least  twenty-eight  that  were  utilised  for  narcotics,  stimu- 
lants, or  medicines,  all  derived  from  desert  or  semi-desert  localities 
in  use  among  these  Indians."  His  observations  on  the  problem 
of  the  search  for  food  in  such  places,  where  a  white  man  would 
die  of  starvation,  and  on  the  part  played  by  the  women  in  this 
work,  are  most  instructive;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book  is  that  which  relates  to  the  food-plants  and  to 
their  ingathering,  preparation,  and  storage. 

The  tribe,  once  the  most  powerful  in  Southern  California,  is 
now  dying  out.  Change  of  food,  new  diseases,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  European  domination  have  all  contributed  to  the  result. 
The  author's  concluding  paragraphs  describing  and  deploring  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  tribe  are  fraught  with  suggestive  reflections 
on  the  patience  and  powers  of  adaptation  displayed  by  the  people, 
the  advance  they  had  made  in  culture,  and  the  influence  of  the 
desert  on  the  development  of  civilization. 

£.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Indian   Story  and  Song  from  North   America.     By  Alic& 
C.  Fr.ETCHER.     Boston  :  Small,  Maynard,  and  Co.     1900. 

Miss  Fletcher  is  well  known  for  her  careful  investigations 
into  the  life  and  culture  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America^ 
especially  of  the  Omahas,  among  whom  she  has  lived  and  worked 
for  a  considerable  period.  One  of  the  subjects  to  which  her 
attention  has  been  directed  has  been  the  native  music,  and  the 
investigations  she  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Fillmore  have  led  to  the  production  of  the  volume  before  us. 
For  it  was  felt  that  in  dealing  with  savage  music,  as  in  dealing 
with  savage  beliefs  and  savage  institutions,  inquirers  were  driving 
a  shaft  down  into  a  more  archaic  stratum  of  culture.  Vistas 
appeared  to  be  opened  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  music. 
Both  for  purposes  of  science  and  as  materials  for  the  civilised 
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composer,  it  was  obvious  that  the  songs  would  tie  better  under- 
stood if  they  could  be  presented  **  in  their  matrix  of  stoty  "  or 
ceremony. 

This  then  is  what  Mis^s  Fletcher  has  attempted  bcnr.  **lii 
Indian  story  and  song,"  she  sayf,  **we  come  iip>n  a  time  wbera 
poetry  is  not  yet  differentiated  from  story  and  si  lory  not  yet 
set  free  from  song.  We  note  that  the  song  clasps  the  story  m  a 
part  of  its  being,  and  the  story  itself  is  not  fully  told  without  the 
cadence  of  the  song.  Yet  in  even  the  mo»t  primitive  examples  a 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  discerned ;  and  when  this  Line  has 
deepened  and  the  differentiation  has  begun  we  are  able  to  tiace 
the  formative  influence  exu-rted  by  stor^'  upon  song  and  bf  toi^ 
upon  story,  and  can  obsene  what  appear  to  be  the  bc^mUQga  of 
musical  and  poetical  structure."  Accordingly  she  not  mmly 
gives  the  song,  she  narrates  also  tbe  story,  or  describes  tbe  soerra 
or  the  ceremony  she  hz»  wt messed,  of  which  the  sottg  h  an 
mtegral  part.  So  simple  are  the  words  of  most  savage  songs — 
indeed  they  are  often  mert.  vocables  to  float  the  voice — that  they 
have  little  if  any  meaning  .\\ynn  from  their  setting  of  talc  or  rite. 
When  that  is  known,  the  (-motion  it  is  sought  lo  render  becomes 
intelligible,  the  song  comjIlLtes  the  story,  the  story  intcqjrcts  the 
song. 

Most  of  the  songs  are  printed  with  harmonies  by  Profc^or 
I'ilhnorc,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  Indian  music,  put  forth 
shortly  before  his  death,  ejidCed  some  controversy  among  musical 
critics.  It  certainly  seems  a  questionable  method,  to  render  with 
modern  scientific  harmonics  however  simple,  the  melodies  of  a 
{Hoplc  *' practically  without  musical  instrumeQt;^^*'  who  sing  always 
m  unison,  accompanied  only  by  the  monotonous  beat  of  a  drum 
or  the  harsh  sound  of  a  rattle  to  mark  the  rhythm*  But  as 
they  have  in  many  cases  been  noted  down  by  the  aid  of  thegrapho- 
plione,  the  airs  themselves  aru  safdy  put  on  record  for  the  use  of 
future  investigators.  The  wards  have  been  tratislated  wbeiciN^r 
that  was  possible.  Many  of  the  songs  aie  now  printed  for  the 
first  time,  but  others  have  already  appeared  in  jCJeotific  pmodj* 
cals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  AH  have  beeo  gathered 
directly  from  the  p>eople  thcinsclvci,  and  thus  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  study  of  savage  muaic  and  ccremontal. 
The  intimate  connection  between  music  and  fd%iOD,  amountii^ 
even  to  a  belief  that  song  b  in  ttadf  a  m^ni  of  communicas* 
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ing  with  the  unseen,  is  very  strikingly  brought  out;  and  Miss 
Fletcher's  remarks  on  the  relation  of  story  to  song,  and  on  the 
place  of  music  in  Indian  life,  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  oi 
folklore  students.  £.  Sidney  Hartland. 


CoNTEs  DES   Landes   et  des  Gr^ves.      By  Paul  SiBiLLOT. 

Rennes:  Hyacinthe  Cailliere.     1900. 
Les  Coquillages  de  Mer.    By  Paul  S^billot.   Paris :  Maison- 

neuve.     1900. 
Le  Folk-Lore  des  PfecHEURS.    By  Paul  S^billgt.   Paris :  Mai- 

sonneuve.     1901. 

M.  S^billot's  folktales  seem  inexhaustible.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  those  in  the  first  volume  before  us  have  been  already  printed  in 
periodicals.  But  he  has  done  well  to  reproduce  them  together;  and 
he  has  added  some  which  have  not  been  previously  published. 
Tales  of  Moor  and  Strand,  as  he  calls  them,  they  are  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  display  similar 
characteristics  to  the  other  stories  of  Upper  Brittany  that  we  owe 
to  his  patient  zeal  and  admirable  power  of  reproduction.  For  the 
most  part,  he  tells  us,  he  has  endeavoured  here  to  give  tales  which 
have  no  parallels  in  his  previous  collections.  He  could  not  of 
course  altogether  avoid  drawing  on  the  common  stock.  What  he 
has  done  is  in  such  cases  to  give  stories  which,  though  composed 
of  the  common  incidents,  take  a  new  and  unexpected  turn.  The 
stor)'  of  the  magical  bird,  whose  head  eaten  destines  the  eater  to 
become  king,  and  whose  heart  eaten  makes  the  eater  wealthy,  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.  The  two  boys  who  have  eaten  the  fatal 
portions  are  abandoned  by  their  father  and  adopted  by  a  lady. 
One  of  them  is  married  and  taken  away  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
After  three  years  the  other  goes  to  seek  his  brother.  He  falls  into 
the  power  of  a  man-eating  giant,  from  whom  he  escapes  by  robbing 
him  of  his  invisible  mantle,  taking  at  the  same  time  his  inexhaus- 
tible purse.  In  turn  he  is  robbed  of  these  objects,  and  of  the  bird's 
head,  which  he  had  eaten,  by  three  girls,  and  conveyed  by  means 
of  the  mantU*,  which  has  also  the  power  of  transporting  the  owner 
whitlRT  he  will,  to  an  island  in  the  ocean.  There  of  course  he 
finds  the  two  kinds  of  carrots  which  effect  transformations  into 
animal  form  and  back  into  human.     Escaping  from  the  island,  he 
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rrcovcrK  by  their  aid  his  mantte  s&nd  purse  and  the  bird's  head. 
He,  however,  makoi  no  further  umj  of  these  magical  objects,  but 
sets  GUI  on  horaebick  to  find  hU  bf other.  Coming  to  a  cave  in 
the  mountainSf  tie  stays  therci  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  his 
corpse  in  fotiod  by  his  brother,  who  falls  dead  also  at  hh  Ktde. 

Thc!  colTcction  mdtidcs  soidc  apalogueSi  beast-tales,,  and  drolls* 
Epiio<ies  fnjtii  tlie  eiK»  of  Reynard  the  Fo«  appear  among  thciD, 
and  some  more  adventures  of  the  famous  Jaguens.  Tlie  Jagueni 
are  atwa>'s  entertaining^     Some  of  tlie  other  droits  are  very  funny. 

The  rrontisplecc  ia  a  delightful  port  mi  c  of  M.  S^billot 

The  two  remaining  works  are  collections  of  folklore,  dassifi^, 
not  by  its  place  of  origin,  but  by  its  subject,  Lfs  CofUiU^gi^  Is  the 
initial  monograph  of  a  scries,  projected  by  the  author  and  M*  Jules 
Vin«un,  of  little  volumes  of  64  to  1 30  page**,  containing  disserta- 
tations  or  collations  too  short  for  an  ordinaiy  volume  and  yet  too 
long  for  a  magazinG  article.  To  judge  by  the  present  specimen, 
they  are  likely  to  be  of  contriderahle  use  to  the  student,  Here 
Uith  tlie  living  mcilltisc  ^x\d.  the  shell  are  treated  under  appropriate 
heaclin^^.  %L  S^bHlot  draws  not  only  on  his  own  inv«8tig^tioEii 
in  Brittany,  but  also  on  his  wide  rcadingp  and  the  referenees  an 
always  given, 

Thf  Foikhre  pf  Hskiwwun  is  a  volume  of  the  same  general 
(;h;inicttT,  tmt  much  longer.  It  forms  oiie  of  the  volume  of 
I^s  IJiih^atuns  B^^kdru  4i  tautts  in  N&timu  published  by 
M .  \fai3^onneu%'e.  The  two  together  make  a  tolerably  complete 
« olkttion  %A  folklore  relating  to  fishermen  and  their  iiuany*  Not 
I  hi?  least  ititirrcsiing  of  the  chapters  in  the  latter  volume  is  that  on 
««halcr&.  It  it  not  con^ned  to  the  whalers  of  civilised  countries* 
The  very  remarkable  customs,  esp^ially  the  buiial  customs  of 
the  Kaniagmioute  whalers  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  deicribed 
U\m\  an  article  by  M*  A.  Fijian  in  the  Riv$t4  ^Am^kr^ff/g^ 
which  supplements  in  trnpor^uil  details  that  given  by  Mr  W*  H* 
1  ftalt  in  the  first  volume  of  C^nHkmtiomt  /^  Nmfk  AmiHmm  Eik^ 
mUr^\  P  <^f  apfiarently  referrtBg  Ca  the  same  people, 

rhe  two  English  pliceiftyines  quoted  by  M^  S^lrillot  on  the 
last  puge  Ulustmie  the  gieat  diAcuity  of  tnnnlatir^  «uch  amenrtiea 
into  a  fordgn  language.  Nettfacr  oC  ibem  setrmi  quite  accurately 
tvprodooed,  thcnigh  the  transktioni  aie  ^uflldefitly  clo«e  for  pncti* 
cal  purpoaea,  ettfept  that  M.  S^liUlot  k  tvidwly  ud  pardoaably 
uoacttuainied  with  our  vu^gsr  cnwrupdon  efejlii^  Nipi  fm^tms. 
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An  index  would  have  been  useful  And  those  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  earlier  dainty  volumes  of  Les  Litteratures  Popu- 
/aires  cannot  but  regret  the  deterioration  in  paper  and  printing  of 
the  later  volumes.  Paper  and  printing  count  for  something,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  a  scientific  student. 

£.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Tradizioni  Popolari  Pistoiesi.  Racconti  Popolari  Pistoiesi 
IN  VERNACOLO  PiSTOiESi.  Raccolti  c  pubbUcati  da  Rudolfo 
Nerucci.     Pistoia.     1901. 

SiGNOR  Nerucci  has  in  this  volume  begun  the  publication  of  a 
collection  of  traditions  collected  at  Pistoia.  Drolls  are  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  species  of  folklore,  but  they  are  often 
very  amusing ;  and  this  at  least  may  be  said  of  the  collection  here 
presented  to  us.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  old  friends,  such 
as  that  of  the  peasant  who  outwits  the  devil,  with  whom  he  has  to 
divide  what  he  sows  (No.  21).  The  devil  figures  in  many  of  the 
tales.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  before  the  version  (Na  3) 
of  the  favourite  subject  of  the  devil  outwitted  by  a  woman,  which 
represents  the  contest  as  one  of  sewing.  The  devil  was  beaten 
because  he  forgot  to  knot  the  thread. 

Many  of  the  stories,  as  we  might  expect,  are  satires  on  the 
priests  and  other  churchmen  ;  but  they  are  not  lashed  with  more 
than  ordinar>'  severity.  Allied  to  these  are  several  stories  about 
commissions  given  to  artists  to  paint  pictures  of  the  saints.  In 
one  of  them  (No.  41)  we  find  a  variant  of  the  story  by  Hans 
Andersen,  doubtless  of  traditional  origin,  about  the  Invisible 
Clothes.  In  this  case  the  figure  of  the  saint  cannot  be  seen  by 
persons  in  a  state  of  sin. 

An  example  of  the  rapid  spread  of  modem  stories  is  that 
(No.  15)  of  the  boots  sent  by  telegraph,  which  is  found  in  more 
than  one  European  country.  Some  of  the  stories  illustrate  or 
contradict  proverbs.  "  He  who  sleeps  does  not  catch  fish  "  {^Cke 
dor  me  'un  pi^lia  beset)  is,  it  seems,  the  Pistoian  version  of  "  The 
eariy  bird  catches  the  worm."  The  tale  (No.  6)  proceeds  to  tell 
of  a  lazy  hoy  whom  his  father  could  not  cure  of  his  lieabed 
habits.  One  day  he  heard  of  a  purse  full  of  money  found  upon 
the  road.     He  promptly  told  his  son,  improving  the  occasion  to 
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point  out  that  if  the  latter  had  li^cn  up  eafly  thai  momuig,  imtcad 
of  snoring  in  bed,  he  might  have  Immmi  ihi?  lacky  finder-  When  he 
had  finished,  the  boy  simply  remarked  thai  a  biggi*r  fool  than  the 
finder  had  been  up  first ;  if  he  had  stayi^  m  bed,  he  would  not 
have  lost  the  purse  !     "  Serve*;  thtr  worm  right  \  *'  as  wc  say. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  Signer  Nerucci  wtU  complete  his  iidiati« 
by  issuing  the  other  volumes  of  tradmons  tn  due  course. 


The  Wife  of  Bath's  Talf  :  its  SofiCES  ahu  Ai«AUKnj«& 
By  G.  H.  Maykadier,  lu&tiuctQr  in  English  at  iiarvaid 
University.     (Grimm's  Library.     Vol  liiii 

In  this  study  Mr.  Maynadier  exammes  the  vaHous  fersions  of  a 
popular  and  wide-spread  tale,  the  lestli^  of  the  courtesy  of  a  hero 
by  a  "  Loathly  I^dy,"  who  is  eilh^  m  fairy,  or  a  maiden  in  be- 
s|H;lled  form.  Variants  of  this  talc  aa-  found  in  Irish,  English, 
Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  literatures.  Whether  a  getmtne  French 
vt  rsion  ever  existed  is  doubtful,  although  a  '*  IjOalhly  I>ady  ^*  is  a 
fiLTurc  of  French  romance,  and  i  characteristics  of  her  apfKJar- 

aiu  r  may  have  influenced  the       ,^     h  talcs* 

The  hypothesis  eventually  ^  iTered  by  Mr,  Maynadier  {he  does 
not  claim  to  have  arrived  at  a  certain  result)  Is  that  the  tale,  in  111 
oriLMn  Celtic,  relating  a  test  imposed  by  a  beneficeiil  fairy  iipoti 
thr  Ikto,  is  found  in  its  earli'  :  h  nn  in  the  !rish  versions;  from 
Ir(  land  it  came  to  England  /'^id'ti/^fy  by  direct  tiansmission,  but 
/ rMv//'/v  through  a  Scandinavian  channel*  The  earli^t  English 
torm  has  l)een  lost,  and  the  <  xtant  veisioiu  all  praent  f^ituies 
unknown  to  the  Irish  tales.  Some  of  these  featttres  Mr.  Maynadier 
( onsiders  to  be  of  Scandinaviaii  origin ;  the  source  of  othen  he 
docs  not  sj)ecify.  The  relation  of  tbm  Teatonic  ponlklt  he  does 
not  attempt  to  establish,  mer^^Iy  dechKng  iJitt  they  are  offshoots 
of  ihc  Irish  tale. 

\N  ith  the  main  conclusion,  that  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  stoiy, 
I  entirely  agree,  but  there  arc  certain  potnt3i  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Maynadier  which  I  think  may  ti-vi-fully  mfidtfy  the  nitbcr  cotlfliaed 
hypothesis  which  is  the  outcuntc  ai  his  tiudy.  The  "qaestM^ 
w/>///"  should,  I  think,  be  aicrihad  to  ooTtbeiii  infbcnee.  All 
students  of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  Dtenittif«  muit  have  beeti 
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struck  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  "  riddling  "  contests,  in  which 
life  depends  upon  the  correct  answering. of  a  question,  as  in  e^. 
the  Vafthrudnistnal^  King  Heidriks  Riddles^  the  Warthurg-krieg^ 
^tc.  The  motif  is  of  course  found  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  does 
it  seem  to  have  been  so  popular  as  in  the  north.  I  should  con- 
sider such  features  as  the  question,  appetite  of  the  lady,  and  rape 
of  maiden,  as  all  indicative  of  indirect  transmission,  and  most  pro- 
iaj)ly  dependent  upon  a  northern  source. 

Again  I  should  connect  the  tale  with  Gawain  as  a  Celtic^  rather 

than  as  an  Arthurian^  hero.     As  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago, 

e  is  certainly  closely  connected  with  early  Irish  tradition ;  his 

'love  was  as  certainly  an  unearthly  lady;  and  in  some  instances^ 

ias  in  Diu  Crdne,  he  has  to  undergo  a  severe  test  before  winning 

t^.    As  the  Gawain  versions  now  stand  they  possess  this  striking 

/peculiarity,  that  in  them  alone  is  the  rdle  of  hero  and  question- 

ffjnswerer  separated  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  earliest  form  of 

•the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain  the  question  found  no  place,  that  it 

j    was  introduced  later  under  the  influence  of  versions  affected  by 

•    Scandinavian  transmission,  and  that  the  appearance  of  Arthur  as 

.  question-answerer  was    due    to  a  desire  to  harmonise  the  story 

\  with  the  more  popular  form,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chivaky 

\of  the  hero  was  emphasised  by  making  him  undergo  a  double 

^t&st,  that  of  devotion  to  his  king,  as  well  as  courtesy  to  the  lady  ? 

Mr.  Maynadier  rightly  recognises  that  it  was  Gawain,  rather  than 

Arthur,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  early  English  tradition.     I  would 

therefore  suggest  that  for  Mr.  Maynadier's  hypothetical  lost  English 

source  we  substitute  the  earlier  form  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir 

Gawain^  derived  directly  from  an  Irish  source  and  minus  the 

**  question,"  and  probably  also  the  "  appetite,"  features. 

T/te  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale^  which  possesses  both  **  question  "  and 
' .  "  rape,"  points  to  a  different  line  of  transmission. 

As  to  the  supposed  Wolf  Dietrich  parallels,  they  do  not,  I 
think,  all  come  from  the  same  source  ;  die  Hihe  Else  may  be  a 
connection  of  this  "  Loathly  I^dy,"  but  the  Meer-  Wib  stories  are 
more  suggestive  of  a  sea  monster  of  the  Grendel  and  Diu  Crdne 
type,  complicated  in  one  instance  by  a  transformation  motif 

Mr.  Maynadier*s  study  is  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  it  would  have  been  improved  by  a  more  discriminating 
method.  Similarity  of  incident  does  not  always  constitute  paral- 
lelism,  much  less  identity,  but  Mr.  Maynadier  too  often  aigues  as 
if  it  did. 

Jessie  L.  Weston. 
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The  Junior  Temple  Rcaijrr.     By  Ci^HA  L  Titovpiotf  md 
£.  £.  SPEiraiT*     Horace  Marshall     ta.  6d. 

O  to  be  a  child  again  1  If  childroi  do  not  kam  to  love  fmc 
literature  now-a-days,  they  are  Philistines  bred  ^md  borru  Here 
are  fairy  tales,  myths^  legends,  and  layti  frotn  all  parts  of  the 
world  :  from  ancient  Ctreece  and  modem  Lapland,  (mm  Germany 
and  New  Zealand — historical  deeds  like  the  last  fight  of  the 
Ra^nge^  Roland  and  his  Oliver  at  Roncevaux— fables  by  *'Esop 
and  nursery  tales — poems  by  Stevenson,  Allinghani,  and  Blake, 
riddles  and  nursery  rh)'jnes,  what  a  feast !  And  told  so  wdl,  in  the 
simplest  of  vigorous  prose,  no  meretricious  tricks,  no  laboured 
pretiosities.  This  is  kirdly  a  book  for  the  Folklore  Society  as  a 
society;  but  as  human  l*eings,  produce  ihe  man  whom  ii  wtitild 
not  charm,  and  there  standi  a  dullard.  Wc  ky  it  dovrn  with  a 
prayer  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  ottr  popular 
novelists,  and  give  th<  m  a  lint  glimpse  of  what  good  writiiig  £*. 
There  are  numy  pictuns  in  tlie  thx^k^  some  really  good^  but  some 
rather  hard  to  understand;  and  why  are  the  women  twdve  heads 
high  ?  That  is  the  only  fault  wc  have  to  find.  We  hope  that 
such  books  as  this  may  be  adopted  in  every  ckmcntary  school. 
Ihf  elementary  schools  have  almost  killed  our  idionmtic  English. 
and  with  it  the  traditional  culture  of  the  people ;  the  least  ibcy 
can  do  is  to  revive  it  b^rforc  it  is  too  late* 


Popular  Stidies  in  Mitthologv  aUd  Fouctoajt.  No.  to, 
I  hi:  Romance  Cvciji  or  CHAaiJCMAOpra  anh  fits  PmEfts. 
By  Jf:ssie  L.  Westok.     D.  Nutt     6d, 

1  Kk  romances  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  although  to  English 
readers  not  so  interestirv^  35  ihc  Arthurian,  have  an  importance  of 
their  own  as  showing  haw  the  pO|NlIar  &ncy  dots  with  historii^ 
facts.  Since  we  can  her*-  compare  the  (kct  with  the  fancy^  wo  find 
parallels  and  criteria  which  may  be  applied  to  prehistoric  legends 
in  order  to  extract  their  eruth  ;  as  Ptofessor  Rt^geway  hfti  shown 
in  the  lx)ok  which  we  review  elsewhere.  In  GtevWiy  Vttlise  Ulli 
cycle  is  [)erha{>s  not  iXjual  to  the  legends  of  Artbtir,  but  In 
character-drawing  it  is  supenof ;  and  we  point  to  thiols  as  a 
l>os>ible  source  for  future  poets  to  draw  from.  Miss  Weiiail  ^fS 
a  lucid  account  of  the  dK^ons  of  the  cycle.  Of  course  sbi;  hu 
no  s{)ace  for  details  ;  but  the  punphlet,  with  its  bibliogfaphyi  wtQ 
sene  well  as  an  introduction  to  htrtber  stady,  whkh  Is  aQ  tl 
professes  to  da 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  TOTEM  ISM, 

Totem  ISM  b  the  name  given  to  a  religiouu  and  social 
system  which  has  been  found  amongst  savages  in  many 
parts  of  the  wortd,  especially  Attstralia,  North  Americat 
and  Africa.  A  totem  ts  a  sacred  object,  generally  an 
animal,  less  often  a  plant,  an  element,  or  even  an  inanlmale 
object,  of  which  the  whole  species  is  revered  by  a  trttie  or 
clan.  The  tribe  or  clan  generally  takes  its  name  from  the 
totem.  Thus  if  the  totem  is  a  wolf,  the  tribesmen  or  clans* 
mrn  rail  themselves  wolves,  and  they  will  not  kill  or  injure 
wolves  or  cat  wolfs  flesh.  Often  the  clansmen  think 
ihry  are  descended  from  the  lotetn,  byt  iometimes  they 
explain  their  connection  with  the  totem  in  other  ways. 
Where  totemism  exists  in  full  force,  a  man  may  not  marry 
a  woman  of  the  same  totem  as  himself ;  thus,  if  he  is  a  wolf 
he  may  not  marry  a  wolf,  but  niay  manry  a  bear,  &:. 
Where  ihiJt  rule  of  eicogamy  (j>.  mmrrying  out  of  the  clait) 
exists,  wc  necessarily  have  two  or  more  totem*clan.^ 
t'xi'iting  side  by  side ;  and  generally  there  are  many 
dtfTerent  tot rm -clans  living  togetiien  In  some  clans  the 
children  are  of  their  mother's  totem  ;  thtis,  if  tlie  father  is 
a  wolf  and  the  mother  is  a  bear,  the  children  will  be  bears 
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In  other  clans  the  children  are  of  the  father's  totem;  thus,  if 
the  father  is  a  raven  and  the  mother  a  dog,  the  children 
will  be  ravens. 

Totemism    in  some  places  tends  to  become  territorial. 
The  members  of  the  same  totem-clan  may  live  together  in 
the  same  house  or  in  a  group  of  houses,  and  there  may  be 
definite  clan-lands.     This  leads  to  other  developments. 
j  In  some  rare  cases,  the   totem  to  which  an  individual 

»  belongs  is  determined  by  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 

,  his  mother  was  at  the  time  when  conception  is  thought  to 

have  taken  place;  different  districts  being  the  supposed 
sites  of  the  death  of  different  totem-ancestors,  who  are 
supposed  to  reincarnate  themselves  in  the  children  con- 
ceived in  these  localities.     (Central  Australia.) 

Among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes,  the  male  members 
of  a  totem -clan  believe  that  by  magical  rites  they  have  the 
power  of  ensuring  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  particular 
totem-animal,  plant,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  This  economic 
aspect  of  totemism  has  been  recognised  only  quite  recently ; 
it  is  known  to  extend  to  one  Papuan  tribe,  but  it  may  be 
more  generally  distributed.  It  is  possible  that  when  rain- 
making,  for  example,  is  restricted  to  a  certain  group  of 
people  it  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

Besides  totems  proper  {i.e.  animals,  plants,  &c.,  revered 
by  a  whole  clan)  there  are  also  what  may  be  called  personal 
totems  and  sex-totems.  Thus,  besides  the  totem  of  his 
clan,  a  man  may  have  a  private  totem  of  his  own;  if  he  is 
of  the  Wolf  clan,  he  may  have  snakes  for  his  personal 
totem. 

Among  certain  American  tribes,  various  animal  figures 
are  successively  drawn  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  and  rubbed 
out  while  parturition  is  proceeding,  the  animal  represented 
by  that  figure  which  was  unobliterated  at  the  actual  moment 
of  the  child's  birth  being  called  his  nagual.  Again^  among 
certain  Australian  tribes,  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  subsidiary  personal  totems  may  be,  and  are,  acquired 
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at  puberty,  while  among  the  Omaha  and  other  North 
American  Indians,  the  personal  totem  is  not  received  from 
an  ancestor,  was  not  the  gift  of  any  living  person^  but  wa» 
obtained  through  a  certain  rite  by  the  roan  himself. 

In  Australia,  besides  the  clan-totem  and  personal  lotefu, 
each  sex  has,  in  some  tribes,  a  totem ;  the  men  calling 
themselves  by  the  name  of  a  particular  bird,  and  refusing 
to  injure  any  bird  of  that  species,  and  the  women  doing 
the  same  with  another  sort  of  bird.  It  is,  however,  doubt* 
ful  how  far  a  personal  totem ,  or  a  sex*tolcmj  can  properly 
be  considered  a  totem.  It  is  true  that,  as  with  a  totem 
strictly  so  called,  the  whole  species  stands  in  some  relation 
to  the  person  who  honours  it.  Where  the  personal  totem 
is  an  animal,  the  animal  is  regarded  as  a  tutelary  being. 
In  the  case  of  sex-totems  the  relation  is  one  of  fraternity 
rather  than  protection.  Othrr  characteristics  of  totemism 
(marriage-taboo,  name,  &c.)  seem  to  be  unknown. 

Amongst  certain  Papuans,  the  representation  of  a  man's 
totim  is  painted  on  his  chest  or  b;ick|  and  it  is  a  fixed  law 
in  battle  that  no  man  shall  attack  or  slay  another  who  bean» 
the  same  cognisance  as  himself.  A  stranger  from  hostile 
tribes  can  visit  in  safety  villages  where  the  elan  of  his 
totem  is  strong,  and  visitors  from  other  tribes  are  fed  and 
l()(it;<d  by  the  members  of  the  totems  to  which  they 
severally  belong. 

It  is  also  important  to  determine  whether  ancestors  or 
ancestral  spirits  to  whom  reverence  is  paid^  or  who  arc 
rei^arded  as  capable  of  influencing  the  course  of  events^are 
a>s(xiated  in  name,  form,  or  attribute, with  animals,  plants, 
or  natural  objects  (among  certain  Papuan  tribes  there  is 
a  stone-clan).  The  precise  nature  of  such  associalian, 
shoiiUi  it  exist,  can,  however,  only  be  guessed  at  by  analogy 
with  the  beliefs  of  other  savage  tribes;  and  the  following 
questions  (many  of  which,  together  with  the  definition  of 
totemism,  are  taken  from  Notts  and  Queries  0n  Amihr§>* 
pology,  published  by  the  Anthropotogical  Institute),  may  re- 
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quire  to  be  supplemented  by  other  questions,  which  should 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  investigators  on  the  spot. 

1.  Are  the  natives  divided  into  tribes,  clans,  or  castes? 
Enumerate  these  tribes,  clans,  or  castes,  with  their  sub- 
divisions, as  far  as  you  can  ascertain  them,  giving  in  each 
instance  the  native  name  and  its  English  equivalent,  so  as 
to  make  it  clear  whether  any  of  these  tribes,  clans^  or 
castes  are  named  after  animals  or  plants. 

2.  Do  the  members  of  each  tribe,  clan,  or  caste,  &c., 
revere  any  species  of  natural  objects,  as  a  particular  kind 
of  animal,  or  plant,  &c.  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  do  they  show 
their  respect  for  the  animal,  plant,  &c.  ?  Are  they  for- 
bidden to  kill  and  eat  it  ?  What  do  they  do  on  meeting 
one  of  the  sacred  animals,  &c.  ?  What  do  they  think 
would  happen  to  them  if  they  were  to  act  disrespectfully 
to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  if  they  killed  and  ate  the  animal  or 
plant?  If  a  man  inadvertently  killed  an  animal  whose 
name  he  shared,  what  would  happen  ?  And  should  he  find 
such  an  animal  dead,  would  he  show  signs  of  grief  or 
mourning,  and  would  any  attempt  be  made  on  his  part  to 
perform  over  the  animal's  body  the  rites  he  would  perform 
over  the  dead  body  of  a  clansman  ?  If  a  man  of  another 
clan  killed  an  animal  whose  name  a  clansman  bore, 
would  the  latter  in  any  way  dissociate  himself  from  the 
act  and  express  sorrow  or  horror?  Enumerate  aU  the 
kinds  of  animals,  plants,  &c.,  thus  revered  by  the  tribes 
or  clans. 

3.  Do  all  the  members  of  each  tribe,  clan,  &c,,  call  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  the  totem  (sacred  animal  or  plant), 
&c.?  If  they  do,  how  is  each  individual  distinguished? 
Are  individuals  called  after  parts  of  the  sacred  animal,  as 
the  tail,  shoulder,  tongue,  &c.  ?  Is  a  clansman  ever  cut, 
tattooed,  or  painted  with  a  realistic  or  conventionalised 
design  representing  the  animal  or  vegetable  whose  name  he 
bears?  Sometimes  the  clan  is  named  after  one  kind  of 
animal,  but  reveres  an  animal  of  different  species.    Where 
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this  happens,  in  what  relation  do  these  two  kinds  of  animal 
or  plant,  &c.,  stand  to  the  tritu'  and  to  each  other?  Is  the 
animal  whose  name  the  clanNman  bears  ever  called  *  father  * 
or  by  any  other  honorific  title  ?  b  it  $worn  by  ?  And  Is  a 
design  representing  it  or  any  of  its  salient  characters  i*^'er 
carved  or  burnt  on  the  property  or  cattle  of  the  clani^man  ? 
Is  there  any  special  title  by  which  the  oldest  mai^,  or  the 
most  important  man,  in  each  clan  is  called  ?  And  if  sOt  has 
his  title  any  suggestion  of  special  relationship  or  influence 
with  the  animal  whose  name  the  ctan  bears  ?  For  instance, 
is  the  man  who  is  the  head  of  the  lionKrlan^^supposing 
that  such  a  clan  exist — known  or  regarded  as  ik£  lion-man? 
And  if  so,  is  he  in  this  capacity  supposed  to  be  able  to 
exert  special  powers  against  or  to  «ihow  a  fitpectal  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  lions?  Would  he,  in  the  event  of 
man-eating  lions  becoming  troublesome,  be  specially  ap- 
pealed to  ?  Would  the  necessary  killing  or  driving  away 
of  such  animals  be  entrusted  to  him  ?  Or  would  he  care- 
fully abstain  from  taking  part  in  any  such  proceeding? 

4.  What  stories  do  the  natives  tell  of  the  totem  (sacTed 
animal,  plant,  &c.)  of  the  tribe?  How  do  they  explain  its 
sanctity  ?  Do  they  think  that  they  are  descended  from  it? 
Is  a  clansman  ever  supposed  to  change  his  form  and  to  take 
on  that  of  the  animal  whose  name  be  bcars^  or  any  other? 
Are  there  legends  relating  that  in  olden  times  this  occurred  ? 
And  especially  were  the  founders  of  difTcrent  clans  able  to 
exert  this  power? 

5.  May  a  man  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  totem  as 
himself,  or  may  he  not?  ThuSi  if  he  is  a  wolf,  may  he 
marry  a  wolf  ?  If  he  may  nui  marry  a  woman  of  his  own 
toti-m,  is  he  free  to  marry  a  woman  of  any  other  totem  ?  of 
arc  there  certain  other  totem*claos  beside  his  own  into 
which  he  may  not  marry  ?  May  a  clanitman  many  into  a 
similarly-named  clan  of  another  tribe^  or  have  connection 
with  a  woman  of  such  a  clan ?  Enitmrralc  afi  many  of 
these  prohibitions  of  marriage  ^  you  can  ascertain.  !» 
kin>hip   reckoned  through  the  mother  or  the  fatlter?      I9 
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the  influence  of  the  maternal  uncle  especially  strong? 
Does  the  latter  present  a  youth  with  his  first  weapon, 
inculcate  tribal  morality,  or  assume  a  position  of  speci^d 
responsibility  towards  his  nephew  at  puberty  or  any  other 
time  ?  Does  a  nephew  as  a  matter  of  custom  present  his 
maternal  uncle  with  a  portion  of  loot  taken  in  warfare,  or  of 
animals  killed  ?  Does  a  nephew  inherit  property  or  office 
from  his  maternal  uncle,  and  does  the  latter  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  exacting  vengeance  or  receiving  cattle  equi- 
valent to  blood-money,  should  his  nephew  be  killed  ? 

6.  If  a  man  may  not  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  totem 
as  himself,  is  he  allowed  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with 
her,  either  generally  or  at  stated  times  ?  If  at  stated  times 
what  are  these  times,  and  what  reason  is  given  for  this 
license  ? 

7.  What  do  they  think  would  happen  to  them  or  to  their 
children  if  they  married,  or  had  sexual  intercourse  with, 
women  of  a  forbidden  totem  ?  Does  the  tribe  punish  such 
breaches  of  tribal  law  ?  and  if  so,  how  ? 

8.  How  does  a  man  ascertain  whether  he  may  marry  or 
have  intercourse  with  a  stranger  woman,  especially  when 
they  speak  different  dialects  ? 

9.  Arc  the  tribes,  clans,  castes,  and  their  subdivisions 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  badges,  or  by  differences 

;  in  dress,  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  tattooing,  chipping 

!  or  filing  the  teeth,  &c.  ?     Distinguish  carefully  the  national 

i  badge  [i.e.  the  badges  worn  by  all  the  people)  from  the 

j  tribal  or  clan  badges  [i.e.  the  badges  worn  by  different  sub- 

divisions of  the  people,  namely,  the  tribes,  clans,  &c.).  Do 
the  tribal  or  clan  badges  ever  consist  of  representations  of 
the  totem  tattooed,  painted,  or  carved  ?  Does  a  clansman 
wear  a  portion  of  the  totem -animal  or  plant  about  his 
person  on  all  or  on  special  occasions,  or  does  he  carefully 
avoid  doing  so  ? 

10.  Art!  any  special  ceremonies  observed  by  each  totem 
tribe,  or  clan,  at  the  birth  of  a  child?  Describe  such  cere* 
monies. 
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11.  Are  initiatory  rites  performed  on  boys  or  girls  at 
puberty  to  admit  them  to  the  full  position  of  tribesmen  and 
tribeswomen?  Describe  such  rites  fully.  Is  there  any 
pretence  of  killing  the  boyd  and  bringing  them  to  life 
again  ? 

12.  During  and  for  some  lime  after  these  initiatory  rites 
are  the  lads  forbidden  to  see  women ?    If  so,  why? 

13.  What  is  the  relation  of  children  under  puberty  to  the 
totem  ?  May  they  eat  the  totem-animal  or  plant  ?  Are  they 
absolved  from  the  other  restrictions  which  are  imposed 
upon  grown  members  of  the  clan  m  regard  to  the  totem  ? 

14.  Have  the  ceremonials  at  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
member  of  a  totem-tribe  any  reference  to  the  totem  ? 
Describe  such  ceremonies.  What  is  supposed  to  happen  to 
the  spirit  or  soul  of  a  m<'ti\ht'r  of  a  totem-tribe  at  death? 
Is  it  thought  to  migrate  into  the  totem  ?  Or  is  the  dead 
man  himself  thought  to  be  transformed  into  a  mcmbei  ol 
the  totem-species? 

15.  Arc  omens  drawn  from  the  appearance,  motions, 
cries,  &c.,  of  the  totem  ? 

16.  Is  the  totem  supposed  to  help  the  tribe,  clan,  or  clans- 
man in  any  way? 

17.  Is  food  offered  to  the  totem -an  imal  ?  Is  it  caught 
and  kept  in  captivity? 

iS.  Is  the  totem  ever  treated  like  a  human  being,  dressed 
in  clothes,  prayed  to,  &c.  ? 

19.  Is  constraint  ever  placed  on  the  totem,  in  order  to 
compel  it  to  grant  the  wishes  of  the  tribe  ? 

JO.  Are  there  totem-dances,  i>»  do  the  members  of  the 
lotcin-tribe  or  clan  dress  up  in  the  $kin«  of  the  totcoi 
animal  and  represent  its  movements  and  cries?  On  wliat 
occasions,  and  with  what  object,  arc  such  4anccs  per- 
formed ? 

21.  Docs  each  tribesman  or  clansman  revere  all  members 
of  the  totem  species  equally  ?  or  does  he  suppose  that  he 
has  a  special  connection  with  one  particular  individual  of 
the  species,  e.g.,  if  he  is  a  wolf  does  lie  mpect  aU  wohm 
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equally  ?  or  does  he  think  that  one  particular  wolf  is  his 
special  friend,  and  that  his  fate  is  bound  up  in  that  par- 
ticular wolf  so  closely  that  if  it  dies  or  is  killed,  he  must 
himself  die  at  the  same  moment  ? 

22.  In  addition  to  the  tribal  or  clan-totem,  has  each  man 
a  totem  of  his  own  ?  ue,  an  animal,  plant,  &c.,  which  he 
specially  reveres  and  with  which  he  conceives  that  his  fate 
is  bound  up  ?  How  does  he  acquire  his  personal  totem  ?  is 
it  chosen  for  him  at  his  birth  by  his  parents  or  the  priest  ? 
or  does  he  choose  it  for  himself,  and  if  so,  how,  and  with  what 
ceremonies  ?  Does  he  take  for  his  personal  totem  a  whole 
species  of  animals  or  plants,  &c.  (as  all  eagles,  all  turtles), 
or  only  one  individual  of  the  species  (as  a  particular  eagle 
or  turtle)  ? 

23.  Are  there  any  traces  of  the  transitions  of  totemism 
into  a  more  advanced  worship?  e,g,y  are  there  any  gods 
worshipped  in  human  form  with  the  heads  of  animals,  or  in 
animal  form  with  human  heads,  &c.  ?  Are  gods  in  human 
form  supposed  to  have  certain  animals  or  plants  specially 
connected  with  their  worship  ?  Do  these  animals  or  plants 
appear  to  have  been  once  the  totems  of  tribes  or  clans? 
Arc  the  dead,  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  worshipped  ?  If 
so,  what  is  their  name  (Zulu  Amatongo)  ?  And  have  these 
any  relation   to   animals,  and  especially  to  snakes    (Zulu 

IIhlozi)y  or  to  those  animals  whose  name  the  clan  bears  ? 
Are  such  animals  considered  to  bring  luck  or  to  represent 
i  ancestral  or  guardian   spirits?      Is   there   a  supernatural 

\  being,  a  kind  of  great  father,  who  first  gave  being  to  men  ? 

And  if  so,  what  is  his  name  (Zulu,  Unkulunkulu)  ?  How 
did  he  beget  them  ?  Were  they  dug  up,  or  split  out  of 
wood,  &c. 

24.  Is  the  totem-animal  ever  slain  sacrificially  ?  If  so, 
what  is  done  with  the  various  portions  of  the  carcase,  such 
as  head,  various  organs,  bones,  flesh,  &c.  ?  Do  the  clans- 
men  consume  the  flesh,  or  any  portion  of  it  ?  And  are  any 
other  persons  admitted  to  share  the  meal  ?  What,  if  any, 
superstitious  beliefs  are  annexed  to  the  act,  or  to  the  dis* 
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posal  of  any  part  of  the  body  not  wholly  consumed  ?  Is 
the  observance  of  any  such  custom  periodical  ?  H  the  slain 
animal  supposed  to  revive  ?  And  what,  if  any,  precautions 
are  taken  for  that  purpose  ?  When  the  totem  is  a  plant,  ts 
it  ever  eaten  ceremonially  by  members  of  the  totem^clan  ? 
25  Are  there  any  traces  of  territorial  totemtsm  ?  Do 
the  members  of  the  same  toiem  live  together  ?  Have  they 
common  lands?  Arc  there  any  land  or  village  restrictions 
which  may  have  had  a  totemistic  origin  ? 

26.  Has  each  totem*cIan  a  special  burial-ground  of  its 
own  ?  If  so,  is  the  place  or  the  district  sacred  to  the  clan 
and  not  to  be  inhabited,  or  used  for  common  purposes  ? 
Does  the  place  become  a  sanctuary  or  refuge  where  animals 
and  men  are  safe  from  violence  ? 

27.  Do  the  members  of  any  totem-clan  believe  that  by 
magical  ceremonies  they  can  ensure  a  constant  supply  of 
their  particular  totem  for  the  good  of  the  community  ?  Give 
the  native  explanations  of  the  symbolism  employed, 

2%.  When  the  totem  happens  to  be  a  noxious  or  dangerous 
species  of  animal  {e.g.^  crocodiles,  serpents,  locusts),  do 
the  members  of  the  totem-clan  perform  any  ceremonies  to 
appease,  avert,  or  destroy  such  animalK  ?  When  the  totem 
happrns  to  be  a  harmful  or  dangerous  thing,  {e,g.^  snow,  or 
tluinfier  and  lightning),  do  the  members  of  the  totem-ctait 
perform  any  ceremonies  to  avert  such  dangers  or  to 
prevent,  abate,  or  remedy  the  harm  resulting  from  such 
things  ? 

29.  Can  a  man  belonging  to  a  particular  totcm-clan  visit 
with  safety  a  man  of  a  non4riendly  tribe  who  belongs  to 
the  same,  or  an  associated,  totem  ?  Would  a  man  inten- 
tionally kill,  in  battle  or  otherwiiie,  another  belonging  to  the 
same  totem-clan  as  himself? 

*«*  Informatum  on  any  of  thece  pobu  wQI  be  veqr  udouoe^  and  timj  ha 
fcrwardcd  lo  the  SccrcUfy  of  the  Sodetj. 
Copies    of    these    Notes   and    Qttnki   mftf  be  ofaulndl  tcpvmtdjr'&oai 

I>.  Nutt,  57,  I^)ng  Acre,  price  64. 


GARLAND  DAY  AT  CASTLETON. 

BY  S.  O.    ADDY,  M.A. 
I. 

Bkfore  describing  the  ceremony  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  let  me  first  say  something  about  the  district 
in  which  it  is  performed,  and  about  the  inhabitants  and  their 
traditions  and  customs. 

The  village  of  Castleton,  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  amphitheatre  of  steep  and  lofty  hills 
thinly  covered  by  grass,  limestone  crags  protruding  here  and 
there  from  its  slopes.  It  is  difficult  of  access  except  on  its 
western  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  adjacent  village  of  Hope. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  visited  chiefly  for  its  well-known  caves, 
and  for  the  ancient  and  once  impregnable  castle  which 
frowns  over  the  village,  and  which  has  been  made  widely 
known  by  Scott's  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  In  1851  it  had 
fewer  than  900  inhabitants,  and  since  the  decay  of  the 
lead-mining  industry  the  population  has  become  still 
smaller.  Last  April  the  census  showed  that  there  were  547 
inhabitants.  Parts  of  the  church  are  old,  the  chancel  arch 
being  round,  and  of  Romanesque  or  Norman  work,  with 
chevron  ornamentation. 

The  parish  consists  of  the  townships  of  Castleton  and 
P2dale,  which  contain  together  about  10,000  acres,  Edale 
being  a  small  village  which  is  separated  from  Castleton  by 
a  rangi:  of  hills.  The  township  of  Castleton  contains  about 
2, goo  acres.  ''The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  the  nominal 
appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Castle,  and  is  lessee  of  the 
lujnor,  or  manor,  and  forest  of  the  Peak,  of  which  Castleton 
was  till  of  late  years  esteemed  a  member.  Courts  are  held 
for  Castleton  as  a  distinct  manor,  extending  over  many  of 
the  townships  of  the  Peak The  civil  subdivisions  of 
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Derbyshire,  like  those  of  most  other  northern  countteSf 
were  anciently  called  wapentakes.  In  the  Domesday 
Survey  we  find  mention  of  the  wapentakes  of  ScarvedatCj 
Hamestan,  Morlestan  [«V],  Walecros,  and  Apultrc,  and  a 
district  called  Peche-fers  (Peak  Forest),  but  we  gain  no 
information  from  it  as  to  the  extent  of  the  tcvcraJ  districts,^ 
....  The  Wirksworth  division  still  retains  the  name  of  a 
wapentake;  the  other  modern  divisions,  Appletrce,  High 
Peak,  Scarsdale,  Repton  and  Grcsley^  and  Morleston  [sic] 

and  Litchurch   are  called  hundreds The   Duke   of 

Devonshire  is  lessee,  under  the  Duchy  oE  Lancaster,  of  the 
hundred  of  the  High  Peak."  • 

Domesday  Book  says:  "In  Pechesers  Terrain  ca^teQi 
Wiiri  Peuerel  tenuerunt  Gernebern  et  Hundinc/'  The  Pipe 
Rolls  show  payments  of  salary  to  the  cusiodes  oi  the  cas^lle 
for  many  years,  proving  that  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
Crown  property.  In  1374  it  was  granted  by  Edward  III,  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  with  the  Honour  and  Forest  of  Peak,  and 
htcame  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1  have  been 
iinal)lL*  to  discover  at  what  place  the  Hundred  Court  was 
h«  Id  in  the  High  Peak.  The  Great  Barmote  Courts  for  the 
district  which  includes  Castleton,  wxre  held  at  Monyasb 
=  many  ashes)  near  Bakewell,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April 
and  the  first  Tuesday  in  October, at  which  all  pleas  of  debt 
and  disputes  as  to  title  relating  to  tead*mines  within  the 
hiimlrrd  of  High  Peak  were  determined.  Other  Harmole 
( Ouris  were  held  at  Ashford,  Eyam,  Stoncy  Middletoni 
(  rich,  and  Wirksworth.  No  Barmote  Court  appears  to 
have  born  held  at  Castleton.  The  village  of  Bradwcll  and 
th<  hamlets  of  Pindale  and  SmalldalCf  mentioned  in  llie 
foHowin^  pages,  are  in  the  parish  of  Hope.  Il  appeaiv, 
however,  that  the  manor  and  the  parish  of  Castleton  were 
by   no  means  co-extensive.    ITie  caslle  gave  to  the  town 

'  [S.iy  rather,  no  one  has  been  at   th«  paici  to  tnce  the  Anas  fd  thtm 

^li>trKt-.  from  the  particulars  given. — Eu.] 

-    i  \s..ii>'>  /\f'yj/'iirCf   li>l7t  PP-  72,  xi. 
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of  Castleton  an  importance  which  its  neighbours  did  nol 
possess.^ 

That  the  inhabitants  have  been  clannish,  and  have  freely 
intermarried,  may  be  shown  perhaps  by  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  surname  HalL  The  churchyard  seems  full  of  Halls. 
So  common  is  this  surname  that  the  various  persons  who 
bear  it  have  been  popularly  distinguished  by  nicknames. 
Thus  there  are  the  Hall-Baileys,  so  called  because  one 
of  them  had  held  the  office  of  bailiff ;  the  Hall-Chips,  so 
called  because  one  of  them  had  been  a  cooper  or  "  tub- 
thumper  ; "  the  Hall-Frenches  or  French-Halls,  so  called 
because  they  are  maternally  descended  from  a  Miss  French ; 
the  Hall-Stones,  from  a  place  called  Stones  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  lived;  the  Hall-Chorltons,  of  un- 
known origin ;  the  Hall-Cotes,  from  Cotes  Green  in  the 
township  of  Bradwell ;  the  Hall-Blacksmiths,  from  the 
family  trade,  and  so  on.  The  second  name  is  commonly 
used.  Thus  Nancy  Hall,  or  Chorlton,  would  be  called 
Nancy  Chorlton.  I  heard  it  said  of  a  woman  in  Castleton 
that  "  she  couldn't  call  folks  by  their  right  names  if  she 
tried." 

Till  of  late  years,  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  engaged  in  lead-mining.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
industry  both  in  the  High  Peak  and  in  the  wapentake  of 
Wirksworth.  The  lead-mining  population  of  the  district 
have,  or  rather  had,  some  peculiar  customs.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Bagshaw,  a  fanner  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  lives  at  Shatton,  three  miles  to  the 
east  of  Castleton.  He  mentioned  a  tradition  that  if  a  man 
could  build  a  hut  on  the  moors  in  that  neighbourhood  in  a 
single  nighty  and  make  a  fire  so  that  the  smoke  would  go  up 
in  the  morning,  he  would  obtain  the  right  of  following  a  vein 
of  lead  on  those  moors.     I  immediately  wrote  this  down, 

*  A  trace  of  this  dignity  may  appear  in  a  proverb  which  the  Castleton  bop 
repeat  when  they  go  to  play  footlxiU  in  other  \illages  :  '*  Castleton  for  hoQOQr 
Hathersagc  for  wit,  Derwent  for  water,"  &c. 
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and,  as  I  was  lodging  at  Mr.  Bagshaw's  house  at  the  lime, 
I  had  good  opportunities  of  judging  as  to  the  source  of  the 
tradition.  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  dertveci  from  bookSp 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  book  which  menlions  such  a 
custom  in  Derbyshire  in  the  %vay  in  which  Mr.  Bagshaw 
put  it.  The  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  former  cxisleiiGC 
of  a  similar  belief  in  Sheffield.  On  the  edge  of  Crookcs 
Moor,  near  that  city,  a  house  called  Mushroom  Hall|  long 
ago  rebuilt,  still  exists.  Its  came  was  derived  from  the 
fact,  or  from  the  belief,  that  the  original  house  sprang  up  in 
a  night  like  a  mushroom.  "  The  story  was/*  says  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter  (1783-1861),  "that  it  was  built,  covered  in, 
and  a  pot  boiled,  between  suni^ct  and  sunrise^  and  this,  it 
was  alleged,  gave  a  right  to  the  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor/'* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Derbyshire  lcad*mtning 
customs  was  that  which  enabled  the  finder  of  a  vein  to  set 
a  mark  of  possession  called  a ''  stowe  "  upon  it,  and  to  build 
a  "  coe  "  or  hut  over  the  "  grove  *'  or  pit.  This  practice  is 
well  explained  by  the  opening  lines  of  Manlove'ii  Ltberti^t 
and  Customes  of  the  Lead-Mine  1  witkin  the  W&feHiake  €ff 
IVirksworthf  first  printed  in  16531 

"  By  Cttstom  old  in  WirkswortK  W^peotiliCa 
If  any  of  this  nation  find  a  Rake, 
Or  Sign,  or  leading  to  the  iam«  ;  may  set 
In  any  Ground,  and  there  Lca4M^v  may  g«1 ; 
They  make  crosses,  holes,  ^jkI  Ki  lb«ir  SUm^ 
Sink  Shafts,  build  Lodges.  Cottifa  Of  Goes. 
But  churches,  houses,  gardens  all  are  &«« 
From  this  strange  custom  ^f  \\%c  mincryJ* 

That  the  practice  of  building  a  hut  over  the  pit  leading 
into  a  newly-opened  lead-mine  is  ancieiiti  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  a  folktale  belonging  to  the  dis^trict.  I  have 
published  a  tale  called  "  The  LittJc  Red  Hairy  Man/"  in 

'  MS.  Gitjssary  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  H^uhold  TaUs,  <yr.,  p.   5a     The  /tf«  put  of  tfif  tale  has  a 
rcsciuLloncc  to  Grimm's  CMfm  G^§Si* 
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quite  a  torrent  of  these  words,  and  found  it  ini possible  to 
write  them  down. 

The  name- system  at  Bradwell  resembles  that  at  Castleton* 
The  great  prevalence  of  a  few  surnames,  !5uch  a*  Bradwell, 
Middleton,  and  Hallam,  has  led  lo  the  invention  of  distin- 
guishing cognomina,  or  to  the  substitution  of  bye-names. 
Thus  Jack  Clarry  was  so  called  because  his  mother's  name 
was  Clarissa  Middleton.  The  real  name  of  Bob  Shoemaker 
was  Robert  Middleton  ;  Joe  i'  t'  Mc-adow,  Tom  i'  t'  Meadowi 
and  Tom  o'  th'  Island  were  also  Middletons,  (The  Island 
is  the  name  of  a  knoll  in  Smalldalc.)  Sam  o'  th'  Hatter 
was  the  son  of  a  hatter  in  the  village. 

The  ceremony  at  Castleton  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
takes  place  annually  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  as  that  was 
the  day  of  the  Ambarvalia  it  would  perhaps  be  to  the  point 
if  I  said  a  few  words  about  the  vestiges  of  the  Romans  in 
this  district.  Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Castleton^  and  one 
mile  to  the  north-east  of  Bradwell,  are  the  remains  of  an 
unexplored  station  or  town  called  Brought  formerly  Burgh. 
The  once  paved  Roman  way  known  as  Bathom  Gait%*  which 
extends  between  Buxton  and  Tern  pic  bo  rough,  and  which 
j^'oes  from  the  the  latter  town  towards  the  H umber,  passes 
through  Brough,  and  through  Snialldale  adjoining  BradweUj 
which  is  an  old  lead-mining  vilLtge  in  the  manor  of  Castle* 
ton-  By  this  means  there  wa^  dinrct  communication  be- 
tween the  Derbyshire  lead-mines  and  the  Humber,  That 
the  Romans  worked  the  lead-minrs  of  this  district  i&  pro%'ed 
l)y  the  discovery  of  inscribed  pij^.s  ui  that  metal,  lit  1894  a 
pii;  of  lead  was  discovered  near  Matloc*k  with  an  inscripi- 
lion  which  Mr.  Haverfield  interpreted  lo  mean  *'  the  lead  of 
P.  Rubrius  Abascantus,  of  the  mine  of  Lutudanim/'  which 
was  already  known  as  a  lead-mining  town  or  district  near 
M.ulock  and  Wirksworth.  "It  may  be  worth  noticing/' 
>.ivh  Mr.  Haverfield,  '*  that  three  of  the  four  men  whose  siaiaes 

'  The  a  in  Baihom  is  touc  <ird  lik<  tht  «  tn  \aXw* 
'  But  in  the  parish  of  Uopi^  art  p*  J95* 
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have  come  down  to  us  as  private  miners  at  Lutudarum  hav< 
Greek  cog^omina,  Abascantus,  Protus,  and  Trophimus  (i 
that  be  the  correct  expansion).  This  may  show  that  here 
as  elsewhere,  trade  was  to  some  extent  in  the  hands  oi 
Greek  freedmen.  It  is  more  important  to  add  that  Lutu- 
darum  is  the  only  mining  district  in  Britain  where  we  fine 
private  enterprise  active,  according  to  our  remains."  *  Lead 
was  worked  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
and  the  evidence  of  Domesday  Book  and  many  later  records 
proves  that  it  has  been  worked  continuously  in  Derbyshire 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Bagshaw,  of  Shatton,  said  to  me  some  years  ago  that 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Bradwell  were  of  short  stature.  Mr 
Marrison,  of  Castleton,  whose  evidence  about  the  garland 
ceremony  is  given  further  on,  told  me  last  September  thai 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Bradwell  were  the  descendants  oj 
"  transports,  like  the  people  sent  from  Russia."  He  said 
he  had  heard  that  these  "  transports  "  built  themselves  little 
stone  huts  without  mortar,  "  and  settled  down  in  Bradwell." 
He  had  heard  about  the  "  transports  "  all  his  life ;  "  it  was 
quite  true,  and  had  been  handed  down."  He  "  had  heard 
scores  and  scores  of  people  talk  about  it."  They  were 
transported  to  work  the  lead-mines.  Some  of  them  came 
out  of  Italy  and  France,  and  they  used  to  call  them  ''  part- 
bred  Italians."  Some  of  these  "old  originals  were  half- 
blacks  when  he  was  a  lad,"  and  he  had  known  some  people 
at  Hucklow  whose  hair  was  "  as  black  as  a  sloe."  They 
were  "  little  folk,  strip-made.  They  had  little  short  legs, 
and  their  knees  were  low  down."  Mr.  Marrison  was  care* 
ful  to  add  that  "  as  a  rule  they  were  honest,  hard-working 
people."  He  afterwards  said  they  were  "  long-headed " 
(which  he  explained  as  meaning  "  witty  ")  people.  He  said 
that  he  was  born  in  Castleton,  and  his  father  before  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashton,  of  Castleton,  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
that  the  lead-miners  of  Castleton,  as  well  as  Bradwell,  were 

•  Fr^tidings  of  ihi  So<itty  of  AntiquarUs^  May,  1894. 
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the  descendants  of  convicts.  He  thought  he  had  seen  that  in 
a  book,  but  could  not  retnecnber  where-  Mr.  Joseph  Dalton, 
of  Aston  Hall,  farmer,  said  lo  me  that  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Brad  well  were  %hort  and  thick-necked  (what  I  have 
noticed  is  that  they  are  short* necked)-  Mr,  George  Barber, 
of  Castleton,  menticiard  hclow,  said  there  were  "plenty  of 
people  in  Bradwell  not  more  than  4  foot  8  indies  high.*' 
They  were  "podgy  ItUlc  things,"  and  he  observed  thai  a 
well-known  man  in  Castleton,  now  deceased,  said  they  Vixre 
"  nothing  but  Hottentot*/' 

Robert  Bradwell,  of  Bradwell ,  formerly  a  lead-mine 
owner,  aged  88,  told  me  last  September  that  he  was  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  Bradwell^  and  waii  descended  from  the 
old  stock  of  Bradwf  n  people.  He  had  heard  that  the  lead* 
miners  of  Bradwell  were  sent  there  as  convicts — that  was 
his  word — from  a  foreign  country  a  long  time  ago.  He  had 
heard  that  from  his  father*  It  was  ao  old  tradition.  He 
had  never  seen  it  in  print,  but  he  believed  that  many 
|)("ople  in  Bradwell  were  descended  from  those  men* 
"  We're  descended  from  a  nice  lot,  aren't  wc?'*  said  \m. 
\\v  said  that  the  (ciAtlrtfrn  people  used  lo  say  that  the 
Bradwell  people  were  drjKt^nded  from  convicts^  whilst  the 
Bradwell  people  retorted  that  the  Castleton  people  were 
descended  from  staves.  Mr.  Bradwell  said  thai  these 
convicts  lived  in  stone  huts  near  the  mines.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  Bradwell  people  had  dark  hair,  and  I  asked 
no  (]uestions  about  stature*  He  said  that  the  Castleloi* 
people  used  to  reproach  the  Bradwell  people  because  they 
had  "no  steevelin'  '  (titabling).  Mr*  bradwcU's  daughter^ 
in-law  said  that  the  old  Bradwell  people  were ''transports/* 
sent  over  by  some  foreign  power,  and  "that  is  why  they 
differ  from  other  people*"* 

Mary  Barber,  of  Castleton^  mentioned  below,  said  tttat  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Bradwell  rarely  married  out  of  their  own 

I  [Compare  tbc  «*  Bid<ik  Mttii  ffi«n  of  Itoftli  SUft»diyr««  FMIm^  A* 

78.  379.] 
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village.  She  said  that  they  were  short  and  thick-necke 
and  she  thought  that  the  thick  necks  were  caused  by  tl 
women  carrying  buckets  of  water  on  their  heads,  wat 
being  scarce  in  Bradwell.  These  buckets  stood  on  "  rows 
ue.  on  padded  rolls  of  old  stockings  or  some  soft  materia 
They  were  made  like  crowns,  so  as  to  fit  their  heads.  *  Son 
people  attributed  the  short  stature  of  the  lead-miners 
working  in  the  mines. 

I  have  seen  enough  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Bradwell 
enable  me  to  confirm  these  statements  about  their  sho 
stature.  Many  of  them  are  strikingly  little,  and  considerab 
below  the  middle,  height.  Their  faces  are  of  an  intellectu 
type.  Their  hair  is  generally  dark,  but  I  have  seen  no  ca 
of  black  hair.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  old  ii 
habitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  lead-minerS|  < 
are  the  descendants  of  lead-miners,  from  the  inhabitan 
who  have  settled  there  of  late  years.  The  railway  lu 
brought  a  new  population  from  Sheffield  and  elsewhere." 

As  this  remarkable  tradition  may  have  arisen  from  tl 
opinion  of  some  antiquary  or  writer,  I  have  searched  i 
county  histories  and  guide-books  for  some  account  of  thes 
so-called  "  transports  "  or  convicts.  I  find  that  Glover,  i 
his  History  of  the  County  of  Derby ^  1829,  offers  tl 
extraordinary  conjecture  that  some  of  the  terms  used  by  tl 
miners  can  be  traced  to  an  Asiatic  source,  and  this^  he  say 
'*  seems  to  go  far  in  proving  that  the  mineral  treasures  ( 
the  county  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  wrought  either  by 
colony  of  foreigners  from  the  East  or  under  their  direction 
I  have  also  come  across  the  following  passage  in  W.  Wood 


*  "  Derbyshire  neck  "  {i.e.  goitre)  was  a  common  ailment  of  the  ^ 
-  I  was  told  at  Bradwell  that  the  people  of  Little  Hucklow,  two  mflcs  fri 
Bradwell,  **  were  left  to  themselves,  more  so  than  at  BnulwelL  Lit 
Hucklow  is  locally  called  **  flea-town,"  and  the  people  are  said  to  be  **  hi 
gipsies."  People  there  are  called  **  strangers  "  if  they  have  not  lived  in  I 
village  for  several  generations.  I  have  not  visited  the  place  mfadL  1 1 
told  that  many  gipsies  have  encamped  there.  "Flea-town"  is  Mid  lo  b 
modem  name. 
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Tales  anj  TradUi&ns  cf  tAe  High  P^k,  the  prcf»C€  to 
which  is  tiaicd  from  EyatQt  where  the  atithor  lived,  in  iSfijj 
that  village  being  four  milei  from  BradwcU; 

"  The  inKabiunU  of  Cuiktoo,  «Dd  th«  P««k  tn  gsaeml,  wn  tHiw  d|itJo<» 
(.niishcd  by  a  mai^y  «X£«Ucnt  limits,  of  huntffil^,  hMMH|  aad  todal  IfllpQf" 
tance.  Thit  the  If^WbiUnU  of  thii  tnomMiiooot  looditf^  giiXf^floni  tndi» 
should  ha\  >:  been  ixmg^,  iiiiCQiitK»  fcft^  fven  Mvage  ancl  feiodou^,  Qi^y  be  ac< 
ct)untcd,  if  Airt  »po|c^:ited  fot,  ly  the  f^«fsJJ7  itat«d  hd  ihAX  th*  aofth  of 
Derbyshiic  wu,  during  and  aft«r  the  Scptarclut  Mfe^  ft  P^>^  pcf dement  i  th*t 
criininaU  were  tet^t  to  Work  in  mtoes  (unJer  CAptAllu)  OA  ft  fit  punUhlOCQt  for 
ccrtnin  crime*  "  (p,  57), 

I  tak«'  it  that  the  words  "  generally  slated  fact  "  mean  a 
tradition  which  Wood  had  heard,  and  that  the  words 
"  Scptarrhal  agc»/*  "under captains/*  and  "certain  crimes" 
are  embellishments  of  bis  own.  It  seem$  strange  tliat 
Wood,  who  mentions  Brough  and  the  Roman  settlement 
there  in  this  ^amc  book,  should  never  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  workmen  employed 
in  mine  s  were  often  slaves,  soldiers^  or  criminaltt  and  that 
where  1  fie  minm  were  criminals  there  was  always  a  militafy 
station  near  them.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  Greek  frecd- 
men  whose  names  seem  to  appear  on  the  Derbyshire  pigs 
of  lead 

The  '  Hundred  of  the  High  Peak,  that  is  called  the 
Kini^'s  Field,  is  divided  into  several  diviiions  or  liberties, 
and  evr-ry  one  of  those  liberties  is  governed  by  a  person 
tailed  a  Bar-master/* *  The  barmaster  (minemastcr)  was 
assisted  by  a  jip'and  jury  of  24  men,  and  he  and  the  jury 
hrld  a  Barmote  Court,  which  settled  the  cu^ocns  of  the 
lihrrty.  In  thb  court  all  actions  relating  to  the  mines  were 
to  be  brought.  The  barmaster  held  a  court  evcjy  three 
weeks  if  required,  and  two  great  bdimiota  cottrts  eveiy 
ytar.  He  sat  as  coroner  in  cases  of  fatal  acddenls  tn  the 
mints.  He  was  arbitrator  between  miner  and  merchant, 
f  Ic  ^ave  possession  to  the  discovcmrs  of  veiasj  inspected  the 
mines,  ;tnd  Set  out  roads.     He  eould  put  offenders  into  the 
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stocks,  and  he  administered  a  curious  and  elaborate  body 
of  customary  rules. 

In  the  High  Peak  the  barmaster  is  "  first  chosen  by  the 
lord  of  the  field  or  his  farmer."  ^ 

In  Castleton  there  is  an  ancient  lead-mine  which  m 
county  histories  and  other  books  is  described  as  "Odin 
Mine.''  But  old  lead-miners  in  Castleton  and  Bradwell 
speak  of  it  as  Owdane  Mine,  accenting  the  second  syllable. 
A  Castleton  man  said  to  me  that  this  mine  "formerly 
belonged  to  the  Danes,"  and  an  old  Bradwell  lead-miner 
said  that  "  the  Danes  hid  themselves  in  it,"  afterwards 
remarking,  "  We've  mixed  with  the  Danes."  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  this  mine,  in  which 
many  ancient  tools  have  been  found,  is  Owd  Dane  (Old 
Dane)  Mine,  for  prehistoric  and  Roman  work  is  often  in 
}  this  country  attributed  to  the  Danes.      For  example,  at 

Eckington,  in  Derbyshire,  the  Roman  road  is  known  as  Dane 
Balk.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  the  Scandinavians 
either  in  the  place-names,  the  dialect,  or  the  people  of  the 
High  Peak.  The  usual  name  for  ancient  lead-workings  in 
the  Peak  is  "  owd  mon  workings."  Le.<?s  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  north-eastern  side  of  Bradwell,  and 
between  that  village  and  Brough,  is  a  straight  embankment 
of  earth  which  runs  from  a  very  steep  hill,  called  Rebellion 
Knoll  on  the  ordnance  map,  to  another  very  steep  hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  called  Grey  Ditch  on 
the  ordnance  map,  and  the  people  know  it  as  Grey  Dych 
(with  a  long  y).  This  earthwork  cannot  have  been  a  road, 
but  its  perfect  straightness  affords  some  evidence  of  Roman 
origin.  It  looks  like  a  military  work  extending  from  a  cliff 
on  one  side  of  the  valley  to  a  cliff  on  the  other  side,  and 
forming  a  barrier  between  Bradwell  and  Brough.* 

>  Ibid, 

'  The  course  of  Grey  Ditch  is  not  continued  over  the  cliff  in  the  diracdoD 
of  the  north-west ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  cliff  it  goei  oa  ^pw* 
for  a  lew  hundred  yards,  and  is  abruptly  terminated  by  two  shoft  ^b* 
bankmcnts  at  right  angles  to  the  long  one.      The  earth  has  beeo  tbrowa  «p 
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The  Peak  of  Derbyshire  is  mentioned  in  the  English 
Chronicle  for  the  year  924  under  the  name  of  PeJclotuL 
And  in  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticui  (i,  14,  7.)  the  inhabit* 
ants  are  called  Peic-S2etan,  Pec-$«xtan,  the  dUtrtci  being 
described  as  containing  1^200  hides.  In  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle  (Hearne,  p.  7)  the  eminence  00 
which  the  castle  stands  is  called  *'  ^e  hull  of  Jfc  pek/* 
Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  pe&c  or  p§c^  tt  can  hardly 
mean  a  **  peak  "  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  for  there  are  no 
such  things  in  the  district,  and  the  bill  on  which  the  castle 
stands  has  a  truncated  top. 

That  an  open-air  court  was  once  held  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  seems  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  place  described  on 
the  ordnance  map  as  Laughman  Tor  (lawman  Rock]  four 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Castleton.  (Tor  is  pronounced 
tur  in  this  neighbourhood.) 

Castleton,  like  other  villages  in  the  High  Peak,  has  its 
wakes.  They  begin  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  and 
last  till  the  following  Sunday.  During  this  week  natives 
of  the  place  who  have  gone  to  live  elsewhere  come  back  to 
see  their  relations.  There  were  few  wakes  without  a 
(juarrel.  The  Castleton  people  quarrelled  with  the  Bradwel] 
people,  and  fought  with  knobsticks  in  the  fields  between 

from  the  northcr^tcm  side  of  the  embanknMM,  or  ibe  ittltt  ibdog  BnpqglL 
**  It  is  aUmt  twelve  feet  broad  at  the  top.  ,  ,  .  ,  Tlwft  b  DO  tnilitkMlk  Coo* 
corning  it  ;  hut  pieces  of  swords,  spears,  spun  ai>d  bricflt  Mil  have  ho^  found 
very  near  it."  (Pilkington*s  Derbyshire,  1 789,  U,,  40J*)  I  fuuodlhat  ihe  width 
L>f  the  convex  surface  is  45  feet,  the  height,  measofed  ho/m  an  hai^iiary  line 
drawn  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  base,  being  ai)out  to  feet  Tb9  one^inch  ord« 
nance  map  shows  the  portion  of  the  earthwofk  whidl  tatddl  frcm  RefadAoa 
KhmII  to  Bradwell  Brook,  but  does  not  show  tis  ojQtinttUioQ  lenMi  Sird^d^ 
where  the  Kidman  ruad  is,  to  Far  G>ates  or  Meaiiow  House.  Mrm>  Middiitoa, 
mentioned  l>cluw,  whose  house  in  Smalldale  U  tm  the  RoiaaA  r^wt.  tod  on 
the  Ilr.idwcll  side  of  the  embankment,  said  there  w«ia  indltKio  that  her  hofur 
wx>  once  a  prison.  It  was  not  so  in  her  time,  aod  ahe  caimot  fia  t  4aiA  A 
few  yard.N  to  the  north  of  the  embankment  is  a  place  which  the  inhabilMttto  obD 
the  **  Idden  Tree."  They  speak  of  a  man  fa^Off  "down  at  t*  Idck*  Tn^ 
and  their  fancy  connects  it  with  hiding  in  a  trtc  Thct«  11  no  tree  ihmt  Mw, 
(See  more  about  this  place  in  Wood's  Taks^  &>&,  pp^  iSa  t§f*\ 
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the  two  villages.    They  also  fought  in  a  croft  behind  the 
Buirs  Head  Inn. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  said  of  Bradwell  that,  "like  all 
other  mountain-hid  villages,  it  contains  a  population 
strongly  marked  by  peculiarities  of  custom,  and  most  pug- 
naciously tenacious  of  their  numerous,  time-honoured,  and 
antique  usages.  Here,  to  a  deplorably  excessive  degree, 
intermarriages  exist,  and  have  existed  for  ages."^  In  thb 
and  other  villages  of  the  High  Peak  a  fine,  sometimes 
called  ''  foot-ale"  ("  foot  "  being  sounded  like  "  boot"),  was 
exacted  by  the  populace  from  a  stranger  who  came  to  woo 
a  girl  in  them.  At  Bradwell  the  fine  was  is.  6d,,  and  if 
the  interloper  would  not  pay,  a  halter  was  put  round  his 
neck  and  he  was  driven  round  the  village.  Mr.  Sidebotham, 
of  Castleton,  whose  evidence  about  the  Castleton  garland  I 
shall  give  further  on,  told  me  that  if  a  suitor  of  this  kind 
would  not  pay  '*  they  put  him  into  the  mere,"  and  "  covered 
his  clothes  with  mud."  But  he  said  that  such  rough  treat- 
ment would  not  now  be  permitted,  and  that  the  police 
"  would  run  people  in "  who  attempted  it.  Mr.  Potter, 
whose  evidence  as  to  the  Garland  I  shall  also  give,  told  me 
in  August,  1 90 1,  that  if  a  stranger  came  to  court  a  girl  at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  forty  years  ago  he  was  expected  to  pay 
a  small  fine.  If  he  refused  *'  he  was  dragged  through  the 
water — a  sort  of  christening."  He  remembered  a  girl  at 
i  Chapel  whom  a  number  of  young  men  "  wanted."     But  a 

[  man  from  another  village  came  to  court  her,  and,  because 

he  would  not  pay,  they  first  of  all  dragged  him  through  a 
j  pool  of  clean  water,  and,  as  that  did  not  make  him  pay, 

I  they  dragged  him  through  a  dirty  horse-pond.     Mr.  Robert 

Evans,  of  Bradwell,  whom  I  saw  there  in  August,  i90i,told 
j  me  that  he  once  lived  at  Deepcar,  between  Sheffield  and 

Penistone,  where  this  custom  was  known  as  "  pitchering." 
My  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Kenworthy,  of  Deepcar,  tells  me  that 

,  the  word  **  pitchering ''  simply  means  that  the  fine,  which 

I 

1  >  Wood's  TaUst  ut  supra,  p.  1 82.      I  was  told  at  Bradwell,  in  August,  1901, 

that  **  nearly  all  the  old  people  are  related." 
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varied  according  to  the  means  of  the  person  accused,  was 
spent  in  drink  (in  a  jug  or  pitcher],  and  baa  iOJoe  affinity  to 
the  custom  of  footing  or  "  foot-ale.'*  He  ^ajrs  that  the  custom 
is  remembered  in  Deepcar  by  a  few  people-  Every  village  in 
this  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  some  predominant  sur- 
name. Thus,  at  Tideswcll  (popularly  known  as  Tidsa  or 
Tidsa-God-bless-you)*  they  say  "Tidsa  for  Bramas/'  Bram- 
well  being  the  most  common  surname.  At  Bradwell 
Mr.  Evans  remembered  the  custom  of  "  cucking*^  (compare 
"  cuck-stool  ")  or  tossing  up  the  young  women  at  Easter, 
if  they  refused  to  kiss  the  men. 

Mrs.  George  Middleton,  mentioned  beloWf  told  me  that 
on  Christmas  Even,  as  they  call  it,  when  the  lead-miners 
came  out  of  the  mines,  they  left  half  a  candle  burning  for 
the  "  owd  man,'*  this  being  the  collective  term  by  which 
they  describe  the  men  of  bygone  times  who  have  worked  in 
the  mines.'  In  another  part  of  Derbyshire  colliers  have 
been  known  to  leave  pieces  of  coal  in  the  pit  for  the  fairiesi 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do  this  on  Christmas  Eve. 
In  their  houses  on  Christmas  Eve,  Mrs*  Middleton  said,  the 
miners  burnt  a  Yule  candle,  which  is  much  bigger  than  an 
ordinary'  candle,  ate  a  Yule  loaf,  and  drank  posset*  "  The 
Yule  loaf,'*  she  said,  *'  is  like  a  round  cake  put  on  a  square 
loaf,  and  pricked  with  a  fork."  Another  informant  told  me 
that  "they  all  sit  round  the  table  whilst  the  candle  is  burning, 
and  put  spoons  into  the  bowl  [of  posset]  as  it  is  passed 
round.  It  is  done  yet,  and  the  grocers  give  the  candles 
to  their  customers  for  this  purpose/^ 

II 

About  five  years  ago  my  wife  and  daughter  were  staying 

'  This  is  the  common  tatmt  of  poverty,  »  ia  TkkhiU*Go<]-be^joii,  nev 
K'.thcrham. 

'  Mrs  Middleton  afterwards  said  that  thqr  also  left  A  poitm  t>f  ilieti diinia; 
I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Robert  Bradwell,  wtio  ttid  lie  dill  Hoi  fffnttmhcf  jt^ 
tut  that  he  had  seen  them  leave  a  whole  caoitle  '*ibr  ibe  eld  A0ctet  mtm  to 
have  his  posset  by/'    I  had  noC  mcntioocd  penet  to  him. 
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in  Castleton  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Eyre,  who  lets 
rooms.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  May  there  was  so 
much  noisy  merriment  that  they  were  kept  awake  half  the 
night.  On  inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  the  noisCi  Mrs. 
Eyre  said  it  was  made  by  the  Morris- dancers.  My  wife 
then  wrote  down  the  following  note  of  what  Mrs.  Eyre 
told  her. 

"  On  the  29th  of  May  the  church  bell  rings  at  two  o'clock 
to  call  the  ringers  together  to  make  a  garland  of  May« 
flowers  and  ginger-flowers  (wild  geraniums)  ^ ,  the  flowers 
having  been  gathered  by  the  people  in  the  village. 

"  At  six  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  go  round  the  village, 
and  the  king  carries  a  garland.  They  dance,  and  any  one 
that  has  a  bit  of  oak  can  join  in  it.  It  is  said  that  the  oak 
is  used  in  memory  of  King  Charles  II.  The  dance  is  kept 
up  till  a  late  hour  on  a  fine  night,  and  after  it  is  finished 
the  king,  queen,  and  dancers  go  to  a  public-house  and  have 
a  feast.  Castleton  is  a  noted  place  for  singing,  ringing,  and 
playing." 

Mrs.  Eyre  told  me  on  the  30th  of  last  May  that  the  agth 
of  that  month  is  known  as  Garland  Day^  and  from  further 
inquiries  which  I  have  made  from  the  inhabitants  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  is  the  fact.  She  also  said  that  when  she 
was  young,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  king  and  queen 
were  called  "  the  man  and  woman." 

Last  April  I  got  some  further  particulars  of  this  ceremony 
from  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Barton  Wells,  and  on  the  loth 
I  went  over  to  Castleton  to  make  preliminary  inquiries, 
intending  to  see  the  ceremony  myself  on  the  29th  of  the 
following  month. 

1  soon  found  out  who  took  the  leading  parts  in  the  cere* 
mony,  and  my  first  informant  was  George  Potter,  aged  57, 
a  native  of  Chapel-cn-le-Frith  (six  miles  from  Castleton), 


'  Red  Campion,  Lymhnis  diuma.     There  is  a  field  in  a  swampy 
at  Decpcar  called  Ginger  Bottoms.     I  have  often  heard  theie  flowen  adled 
•*  ginger-flowers  "  at  Castleton. 
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who  keeps  a  shop  and  lets  rooms  in  the  village.  He  said 
that  Castleton  people  called  the  29th  of  May  Royal  Oak 
Day.  A  garland  is  made  ''  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day," 
and  "they  reckon  to  finish  it  about  two  o'clock/'  The 
framework  of  the  garland  is  kept  at  the  parish  clerk's  house, 
to  be  used  every  year.  It  is  tike  a  beehive  in  shape-  On 
the  top  of  it  they  fix  a  largo  bunch  of  choice  flowers  which 
they  call  "the  queen"  (locally  pronounced  "quane*')*  This 
bunch  of  flowers  is  fastened  to  a  stick  which  fits  into  a 
round  hole  in  the  top  of  the  garland  frame.  The  garland 
itself  is  made  chiefly  of  wild  ilowers,  each  bunch  of  flowert 
being  tied  on  with  string,  They  begin  fastening  the  fJowerf 
at  the  top,  and  gradually  get  down  to  the  bottom.  Formerly 
the  ringers  alone  made  the  garland,  and  they  have  now  more 
to  do  with  it  than  anybody  else.  There  arc  people  in  Castle- 
ton who  still  grow  tulips  and  other  flowers  for  the  garland ; 
especially  for  "the  queen/'  Some  of  these  are  ringers*  and 
others  are  not.  Before  the  garland  is  put  on  the  king's 
htad,  the  king  and  queen  ride  round  the  villagei  dressed  in 
their  costume,  to  "advertise  themselves/'  and  to  show  the 
people  that  the  ceremony  is  about  to  begin.  Having  done 
this  the  garland  is  put  over  the  king's  head  by  tw^o  strong 
men,  who  stand  on  two  barrels  or  stools*  and  lift  it  up  by 
*'  fork-stales,"  i.e.  fork-handles*  The  king  then  rides  from 
one  inn  in  the  village  to  anotheri  with  the  queen  and  the 
Morris-dancers.  The  ^Mrland  covers  him  down  to  the  hips, 
so  that  you  can  see  nothing  of  him  but  his  legs-  His  arms 
arc  inside  the  garland,  steadying  it  It  is  so  heavy  that  it 
makes  him  sweat.  The  part  of  king,  which  requires  great 
bodily  strength,  is  taken  by  Thomas  Hall.  He  is  soenctim- 
brred  by  the  garland  that  he  cannot  use  the  reins,  and  his 
horse  has  to  be  led.  He  can  move  aside  some  of  the  leaves 
in  one  "  quarter"  of  the  garland  in  order  to  see  through. 

The  woman,  lady,  or  queen^  taking  part  in  this  ccrcmonyi 
is  a  man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes.  The  present  quceo 
i^  .\rthur  Whittingham.     The  queen  now  wears  a  jeirelled 
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crown,  bought  a  few  years  ago  ;   formerly  it  was  an   old 
bonnet. 

As  the  king  and  queen  ride  round  the  town  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  which  now  comes  from 
Bradwell.  The  queen  rides  behind,  and  keeps  the  ground 
clear  for  the  Morris-dancers,  who  go  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
cession. Formerly  a  man  with  a  besom  went  before  it,  to 
clear  the  way.  The  queen's  horse  has  been  led  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  John  Nail,  parish-clerk  and 
sexton.  It  is  safer  to  lead  the  horse,  because  a  strange 
horse  might  not  stand  the  noise.  The  Morris-dancers  are 
now  young  girls. 

The  band  plays  as  they  go  round  the  village,  and  the 
Morris-dancers  dance  before  every  public-house  in  the 
village,  and  after  they  have  done  riding  round,  the  king 
rides  alone  into  the  churchyard.  He  sits  on  his  horse,  close 
to  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  when  the  ringers  remove  the 
nosegay  called  *'  the  queen  *'  from  the  top  of  the  garland, 
and  a  rope  is  let  down  from  the  summit  of  the  tower,  put 
through  the  hole  left  by  the  removal  of  "  the  queen,"  and 
fastened  inside  by  the  king.  Six  or  eight  men  are  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  tower;  less  than  six  could  not  manage  it. 
The  rope  goes  over  a  stone  which  projects  from  the  leads 
of  the  tower,  and  serves  for  a  pulley.  The  men  pull  the 
rope,  the  garland  is  lifted  from  the  king's  head,  and  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  tower.  It  is  then  fixed  "  on  the  pike," '  /  c, 
on  the  middlemost  of  the  three  pinnacles  on  the  south  side, 
a  ^*  pike  "  being  a  pinnacle.^  The  ringers  and  their  friends 
sometimes  get  a  little  money  as  they  go  round  collecting 
flowers,  and  the  hunch  of  flowers  called  '*  the  queen  '*  is 
given  to  some  prominent  inhabitant  at  the  end  of  the  dav. 
It  is  not  soKl.  but  the  nnipiont  usually  makes  a  present. 
varying;  from  5s.  to  £2,  to  tlu*  ringers.  Mr.  Potter  is  not 
clt'itrtl  by  tin:  rins^ers  :  the  kint^  knows  that  he  is  alwavs 
nr.nly  10  lead  the  horse.       Mr.  Tuller  has  seen  the  late  Mr. 

'   Ik  I  ween  my  ^l^^l  anil  :>cconJ  visit  the  western  pinnacle  on  this  side  fell. 
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Robert  Howe,  barmastcr,  and  otbcr  we04o-do  inhabitants^ 
dancing  as  ringers  and  Morris^ dancers. 

On  Garland  Day,  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  a  bit  of 
oak,  and  the  Morrift-daiicerST  who  were  formerly  the  ringers, 
tossed  their  piecci  up  10  the  air  as  they  danced^  first  in  one 
hand  and  then  in  the  other.  The  children,  in  tmitatioti  ol 
what  the  men  did,  "  dance  two  steps  out  and  two  step*  1% 
and  then  they  twist  round."     Thus  far  George  Potter 

Mrs.  Wood,  of  Castletoo,  said  thai  she  knew  James  Murr 
Deakin,  an  old  man  who  took  the  part  of  queen  and  rode 
on  a  side-saddle.  He  had  a  wide  strip  of  needlework 
stitched  at  the  bottom  ol  his  trousers,  and  he  wore  the 
oldest  shawl  that  could  be  found.  He  wore  a  large  yellow 
Tuscan  bonnet,  sometimes  called  a  Quaker  or  '*  entry** 
bonnet,  with  a  broad  blue  ribbon  on  it.  Flowers  (or  the 
garland,  such  as  tulips,  were  often  cut  some  days  before  the 
29th  of  May,  if  they  were  likely  to  be  overblown  by  that 
time,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place,  such  as  under  the  stairs  or 
in  the  cellar,  to  keep  them  in  bloom >  Sometimes  they  were 
put  into  salt  and  water  for  that  purpose*  All  work  was  at 
a  standstill,  except  a  bit  of  milking  ol  the  cows,  the  old 
folks  danced,  and  it  was  a  high  feast.  There  was  more 
laughing  and  Sfjuealing  in  tho^e  days  than  there  is  now. 
James  Marr  Di  akin's  ^ifc  used  to  brcw  what  she  called 
"  \  arb  beer  "  (hrrb  beer)  to  be  used  on  Garland  Day*  She 
said  that  there  were  twenty-four  sorts  of  herbs  in  it,  such 
as  dandelion,  Robin*run4*-t*-hcdge  (ground  ivy),  foal-foot, 
&c.  It  was  **  as  black  as  black  treacle/'  and  was  good  for 
the  blood.  There  wasn't  so  much  doctoring  then  as  thcr^ 
is  now.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  the  beer  was  made  by 
anybody  cUc  in  Castleton  for  Garland  Day,  and  Mrs. 
Dcakin  was  said  to  ha%'e  made  it  for  the  benefit  of  some 
rt  i;ular  visitors,  \v  ho  came  over  from  Chesterfield  on  that  day* 
Mrs.  Wood  said  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  grew  flowers 
for  tlu*  garland,  :ind  Howers  were  often  stolen  for  il, 

I  was  told  by  aooihcr  infonsant  that  tulips  "are  very 
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nesh  (tender)  in  the  stem,  and  won't  stand  tying,"  so  that 
they  are  put  in  the  "  quane." 

Mr.  Potter's  daughter  kindly  took  us  to  see  the  frame  of 
the  garland.  On  our  way  she  showed  me  the  spout  or 
gargoyle  over  which  the  rope  goes  when  the  garland  is 
pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  She  said  that  the  garland 
is  taken  down  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  flowers  are 
withered.  Sometimes  it  is  blown  oflF  by  violent  winds. 
Photographers  don't  like  it  because  it  spoils  their  view  of 
the  church.  We  found  the  frame  of  the  garland  at  Mary 
Barber's,  Primrose  House.  Passing  through  a  long  disused 
rope-walk,  with  a  very  low  ceiling,  we  mounted  a  ladder  at 
one  end,  and  got  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  frame  of 
the  garland  was  hung  by  a  chain  from  a  balk  of  the  roof,  the 
chain  going  through  a  round  hole  bored  through  a  round 
piece  of  wood  which  formed  the  top.  The  frame  consists 
of  a  round  hoop,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  5  inches,  from 
which  seven  curved  strands  or  pieces  of  wood  rise  and 
meet  in  the  apex  formed  by  the  round  piece  of  wood  just 
mentioned.  The  height  of  each  curved  piece  of  wood  is 
I  foot  8  inches,  and  the  the  whole  framework  is  neatly 
wrapped  by  straw.  The  round  piece  of  wood  forming  the 
top  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  round  hole  at  the  top  to 
hold  "  the  queen  "  is  i  inch  in  diameter.  Miss  Barber,  who 
is  76  years  old,  said  that  many  of  the  flowers  are  gathered 
the  day  before  Garland  Day.  Formerly,  she  said,  they  were 
gathered  by  the  eight  ringers.  She  remembered  the 
garland  hanging  on  the  tower  all  the  year  round.  She  sajd 
that  the  frame  of  the  garland  was  brought  to  her  house  last 
year,  because  some  repairs  were  being  done  at  the  parish 
clerk's  house.  Her  brother  Edwin,  who  lives  with  her,  is 
now  the  oldest  ringer.  She  had  heard  that  King  Charles 
took  an  eagle  up  into  the  oak-tree  with  him,  to  deceive  his 
pursuers.  She  called  the  Morris-dancers  "  molly  dancers." 
She  said  that  most  people  in  Castleton  grew  flowers  for  the 
garland. 
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Thomas  Halt,  a  native  of  Castlcton,  aged  48,  formerly  a 
lead-miner^  but  now  a  labourerp  said  that  be  had  taken  the 
part  of  king  far  the  last  thirty  yeara^  having  begun  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  is  not  a  ringer.  George  Watts^  who 
was  king  before  him,  had  taken  that  part  for  many  yeara, 
Wattj*  wa«  coachman  to  the  late  Dr*  Winterbottom,  of 
Castleton,  and  the  coal  which  he  wore  on  Garland  Day  was 
an  old  livery  coat  of  drab  colour,  reaching  down  to  the  heeb^ 
with  a  red  lintitg*  This  coat  was  afterwards  worn  by  Uie  said 
Thomas  Hall,  and  every  year  they  put  fresh  ribbons  and 
rosi'^ttes  or"  May-bunche?"  on  it.  He  satd  that  the  ringers 
"  uphold  "  the  garland,  meaning  that  they  keep  the  ceremony 
up.  They  meet  in  the  belfry  or  in  a  public-house  a  week  of  ^ 
two  before  Garland  Day,  and  ask  the  man  who  waiiking  last 
year  if  he  will  be  king  again.  Formerly  he  was  not  paid  for 
his  services,  but  now  he  gets  a  small  sura.  Four  years  ago 
the  ringers  bought  a  new  coat  for  the  king,  and  Mr,  Hall 
ket-ps  it  at  his  own  house.  The  ringers  also  bought  a 
crown  for  the  queen  at  the  same  time.  The  hat  which  the 
king  formerly  wore  before  the  garland  was  put  on  was 
black,  with  a  broad  brim.  He  satd  that  James  Marr 
Drnkin  (commonly  known  a*  James  Marr)*  was  queen  along 
with  him  for  many  years.  He  was  a  clean*shaven  man^  and 
was  called  Afarr  because  his  father's  name  was  MarriotI 
Deakin, 

M  r,  I  lall  !^]d  thai  the  band  plays  "  the  old  origina]  tune  " 
as  the  protei!i^tan  marches  round  the  village,  and  a  different 
tune  in  front  of  the  public-houses.  Formerly,  two  or  three 
men  carrj'ing  besoms  used  to  go  before  the  procession  to 
sweep  people  out  of  the  way.  Before  they  went  rott&d  the 
town  they  used  to  go  to  the  old  vica/s  house  at  Goose  Hill 
Halt  Mr.  Hall  was  chosen  king  on  account  of  his  bodily 
strength,  for  the  garland  ts  very  heavy  wheo  the  flowers 
are  wet,  especially  when  there  are  such  flowers  as  ^'  May* 
blobs ''  '  in  it     He  fixes  a  round  pad  00  his  head  before  they 
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put  the  garland  on,  and  when  it  is  put  on  he  makes  a  hole 
in  the  garland  with  his  hands  to  see  through.  The  king 
always  rides  first  in  the  procession,  and  Mr.  Hall  has  never 
heard  any  other  names  than  king  and  queen  used  on 
Garland  Day.  His  family  of  Hall  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Hall-Pees.  This  nickname  is  said  to  have  been  g^ven 
at  school,  the  Castleton  schoolmaster  having  said  to  a  boy 
of  this  family,  "  Well  done,  Bob,  thou'll  soon  be  as  clever 
as  Bobby  Pee  "  (the  local  pronunciation  of  Peel).  Mr.  Hall 
said  that  they  once  tried  to  make  a  garland  at  Bradwell  out 
of  a  hamper,  "  but  the  man's  head  went  through,  and  they 
jarred  one  another  about  it."  He  said  that  he  had  missed 
being  king  two  or  three  times  in  the  thirty  years  owing-  to 
his  absence  in  India.  Mrs.  Hall  said  she  had  seen  the  late 
barmaster  and  his  brother  dancing  among  the  ringers. 

Arthur  Whittingham,  carriage-driver,  aged  20,  and  a 
native  of  Castleton,  said  that  he  had  taken  the  part  of 
queen  for  the  last  five  years.  His  brother  had  been  queen 
before  him  for  one  year,  but  "  could  not  settle  down  to  it." 
He  said  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  ringers  every  year.  The 
ringers  meet  in  the  belfry  first,  and  then  at  the  public-house 
where  the  garland  was  to  be  held  for  any  particular  year. 
They  write  down  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  chosen 
at  the  public-house.     He  gets  a  shilling  for  his  services. 

John  Nail,  parish  clerk  and  sexton,  said  that  he  leads  the 
queen's  horse,  but  does  not  remember  how  long  he  has  led 
it.  Formerly  the  man  who  led  the  king's  horse  carried  a 
besom,  but  he  has  not  carried  one  himself.  The  king  rides 
first. 

Ann  Nail,  aged  69,  widow  of  Nathan  Nail,  late  parish 
clerk  and  sexton,  said  that  she  was  bom  in  Castleton,  like 
her  father  and  grandfather  before  her.  Her  late  husband 
had  at  one  time  "  led  the  garland,"  which  she  explained  as 
meaning  "led  the  king's  horse."  She  lives  with  her  son, 
John  Nail,  the  present  parish  clerk.  She  showed  me  the 
queen's  new  crown  and  false  hair,  which  are  kept  at  the 
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parish  clerk's  house.  The  old  shawl  formerly  worn  by  ihc 
queen  belongs  to  her  She  said  that  her  *on  now  leaila 
the  queen's  horse,  and  lately  had  a  coat  made  for  him,  btiL 
would  not  wear  it,  preferring  to  keep  to  the  oldttyle.  She 
said  that  Samuel  Howe  or  Cooper,  grew  **  a  square  of 
tulips"  for  the  garland.  Formerly  the  queen  had  a  new 
bonnet  every  year,  which  was  provided  by  the  inn  al  which 
the  garland  was  held  for  that  year.  A  man  carried  a 
besom  before  the  garland,  and  **  ujied  to  clear  people  away 
with  it/'  and  sometimes  hit  them  on  the  legs*  He  usually 
carried  the  besom  over  his  shoulder.  The  king's  old  coat 
was  scarlet  with  ribbons  attached  to  it.  She  said  tJiat  the 
frame  of  the  garland  has  always  been  kept  at  the  parish 
clerk's  house.  She  called  the  Morris-dajicers  *' molly 
dancers."  She  said  the  ringers  used  to  dance  themselves 
and  throw  pieces  of  oak  up. 

George  Barber,  tailor  and  draper,  aged  65,  was  born 
in  Castleton,  and  is  now  one  of  the  churchwardens. 
His  father,  who  lived  at  Castleton,  and  was  born  in 
1792,  remembered  the  Garland  Day  in  his  time.  He  said 
that  there  are  now  seven  public -houses  in  Castleton,  the 
garland  being  held  at  each  of  them  in  turn,  so  that  it  takes 
seven  years  to  go  round.  The  king  and  queen  arc  dressed 
up,  and  they  start  from  the  pubUc^house  where  the  garland 
is  made  in  any  particular  year,  and  ride  round  the  town  to 
show  themselves.  Then  they  go  back  to  the  public -house, 
where  the  ringers  put  the  garland  on  the  king's  head.  He 
was  sure  that  king  and  queen  arc  the  old  names.  The 
garland  has  always  been  made  by  the  ringers,  and  the 
king's  horse  was  formerly  led  by  a  ringer,  but  George 
Potter,  who  now  leads  it^  is  not  a  ringer.  TJie  Morris* 
dancers  were  formerly  the  ringers,  joined  with  some  others. 
They  were  men,  and  the  elderly  people  once  took  much 
more  interest  in  the  affair.  When  the  band  goes  round 
the  town  it  plays  the  tunc  of  '*  A  febcrry  loaf,  &c,/*  and 
they  get  a  drink  at  each  pubtic-bousc.     One  of  Mr.  Barber's 
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sons,  who  was  one  of  the  ringers,  with  others  who  were 
mostly  ringers,  went  into  the  fields  about  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  with  baskets  to  get  flowers  for  the 
garland.  Mr.  Barber's  son  said  that  the  present  frame  of 
the  garland  was  made  last  year,  the  old  frame  being  quite 
rotten.  It  is  "  made  of  laths  like  the  strands  that  go  round 
an  apple  barrel."  The  new  frame  cost  2s,  Mr.  Barber  said 
that  the  ringers  meet  a  week  or  two  before  Garland  Day, 
sometimes  in  the  belfry  and  sometimes  in  a  public-house, 
to  settle  who  is  to  be  king  and  queen  that  year.  This 
year  he  was  making  Arthur  Whittingham  some  clothes,  and 
when  he  came  to  have  them  tried  on  he  said  he  had  been 
chosen  queen  again.  Mr.  Barber  also  said  that  he  had  seen 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Howe,  barmaster,  who  was  one  of  the 
ringers,  dancing  as  one  of  the  Morris-dancers,  and  also  his 
brother,  Mr.  Edmund  Howe,  and  Mr.  James  Hall. 

Samuel  Sidebotham,  of  Castleton,  grocer  and  draper,  ap- 
parently aged  about  60,  said  that  the  old  people  who  knew 
most  about  the  ceremony  were  dead.  Formerly  the  eight 
ringers  had  sole  charge  of  the  affair,  and  even  yet  they  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  anybody  else.  When  he  was  a  boy 
the  king  and  queen  were  called  **the  man  and  woman." 
The  Morris-dancers  were  formerly  all  men.  The  person 
taking  the  part  of  queen  had  always  been  a  man.  He 
could  not  remember  when  the  ceremony  first  began.  It 
was  before  his  father's  time. 

Samuel  Marrison,  aged  86,  retired  farmer  and  cattle 
dealer,  said  that  he  had  lived  in  Castleton  all  his  life,  and 
remembered  the  garland  since  he  was  a  child.  When  he 
was  young  they  played  clarionets,  French  horns,  and  a 
serpent,  as  they  went  round  the  town.  He  said  that  the 
garland  was  bigger  than  it  is  now,  but  it  was  made  in  the 
same  way  and  hung  on  the  church  tower.  He  remembered 
a  shoemaker  who  grew  tulips  in  his  garden  for  the  garland, 
and  he  knew  an  old  man  who  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  making  the  garland  for  70  years,  and  had 
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never  missed.  He  connected  the  garland  wilh  Charles  11^ 
and  said  that  when  Charles  w:i^i  followed  with  bloodhounds 
he  took  an  eagle  up  into  the  oak -tree  to  deceive  hi^ 
pursuers.  The  pursuers  knew  by  that  that  the  king  could 
not  be  in  the  tree,  for  no  bird  would  have  remained  in  a 
tree  if  a  man  were  hidden  in  it.  The  men  »aw  the  eagle 
fly  out,  and  so  the  king  was  saved.*  Mr  Morrison  remem- 
bered no  other  names  but  king  and  queen  on  Garlajid  Day. 
It  took  a  strong  man  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry  the 
garland.  The  Morris-dancers  were  old  men  dre»»ed  in 
thtir  Sunday  clothes.  Two  of  Mr  Marrison's  sons  agrctrd 
in  saying  that  the  king  and  queen  were  elected  evcrv^  year, 
but  the  ringers  always  paid  the  same  men  the  compliment 
of  re-electing  them.  Mr.  Marrison  had  never  seen  a  may- 
pole at  Castleton. 

Samuel  Barber,  of  Castleton,  aged  59,  said  that  the 
'*  queen  "  on  the  top  of  the  garland  was  a  bough  of  green 
oak  covered  by  flowers,  and  that  many  people  in  Castleton 
^rcw  flowers  for  the  garland,  lilies  and  "  gilUvcrs/'  but 
mostly  tulips. 

Hdwin  Barber,  aged  57,  said  that  he  was  now  the  oldest 
rinj^rr  in  Castleton,  and  had  rung  for  36  years.  The 
rin^rrs  arrange  the  garland  crremony  a  week  or  two  before 
(iarlaiui  Day.  They  see  that  horses  arc  bespoken  for  the 
I  arriir  of  the  garland  and  for  the  '*  lady,''  and  their  custom 
is  to  ask  the  two  men  who  have  acted  before  to  act  again. 
The  ringers  do  not  use  the  words  **  king  and  queen."  They 
speak  of  the  **  man  that  carries  the  garland/^  and  the 
"  lady."  They  have  £2  2s,  a  year  paid  out  of  a  voluntajy 
(  hurch  rate.  They  spend  one*quarter  of  this  on  Garland 
Hay.  another  quarter  on  the  jth  of  November  for  thctr 
*  sii|)poring  "  at  one  of  the  inn«,  another  quarter  on  Christ- 
mas Kvc  in  plain  loaf  and  warm  ale,  and  the  remaining 
(|uartcr  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  they  ring  the  old  yrar 

'  Mr.  Koftcrt  Rradwrll,  of  iSra^lwcIl,  Wl  iUo  bcAfd  ttlAl  Kiiac  Ckarlvi  1 
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out  and  the  new  year  in.  The  queen  rides  round  and  round 
the  Morris-dancers  to  keep  people  out  of  the  way.  Formerly 
a  man  with  a  besom  walked  before  the  king.  The  Brad- 
well  band  only  plays  because  they  cannot  now  maintain  a 
band  in  Castleton.  The  musicians  used  to  be  Castleton 
men,  and  the  procession  used  to  go  to  the  old  vicar's  house 
first.  They  fix  boughs  on  the  church  tower  on  the  28th, 
about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  garland  is  lifted  upon 
the  king's  head  by  a  "  fork-stale." 

I  went  to  Castleton  again  on  the  28th  of  May  and 
remained  two  nights  at  Mrs.  Jacob  Eyre's.  About  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  ringers  fastened 
green  boughs  to  all  the  pinnacles  on  the  church  tower,  and 
some  of  the  Castleton  people  were  out  all  night  in  the  fields 
gathering  wild  flowers  and  sprigs  of  oak  in  baskets.  The 
garland  was  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  inn  known  as  the 
Cheshire  Cheese.  It  was  composed,  as  far  as  I  could  tell 
of  blue  hyacinths,  water  lilies,  and  ferns,  together  with  lilacs 
and  other  garden  flowers.  I  am  told  that  *'  lady-grrass,"  or 
"  ribbon-grass,"  is  also  used.  The  garland  was  hung  from 
the  roof  of  a  stable  by  a  rope,  and  as  one  bunch  of  flowers 
after  another  was  tied  on,  and  the  superfluous  stalks  trimmed 
off,  the  weight  became  considerable.  It  is  said  to  weigh 
about  12  stone  when  complete.  In  a  building  adjoining  the 
stable  I  saw  them  making  the  large  nosegay  called  **  the 
queen." 

The  day  seemed  wasted,  but  I  was  told  that  most  of  the 
ringers  were  farmers,  who  could  not  leave  their  work  until 
the  cows  had  been  milked.  At  five  o'clock  young  men  were 
going  about  with  oak  branches,  and  distributing  pieces  to 
those  who  had  none,  and  girls  dressed  in  white  and  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  appeared  in  the  streets.  It  was 
said  that  sods  would  be  thrown  at  those  who  had  no  oak. 

At  half-past  ^\\(i  I  saw  the  king  and  queen  leaving  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  which  is  near  the  Peak  Hotels  where  the 
garland  was  held  last  year,  to  ride  round  the  town  and  show 
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themselves.  The  king  was  dressed  like  a  cavaHcr^  in  a  btue 
velvet  tunic  and  cape  trimmed  with  ^q\^  lacc-  He  wore  a 
slouched  hat  with  a  red  feather,  and  big  top-boots*  The 
queen,  who  rode  on  a  side-saddk%  wore  a  crown  and  a 
shawl,  and  had  a  long  white  veil  and  streaming  false  hair. 
Both  carried  branches  of  oak  in  their  hands.  The  queen's 
crown  was  adorned  with  imitations  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones. 

At  six  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  returned  to  the  Cheshire 
Cheese.  Shortly  afterwards  a  band  of  nrausic,  which  came 
from  Bradwell,  met  them,  and  the  huge  garland  having  beep 
put  on  the  kingf's  head,  they  rode  through  the  town*  First 
came  the  king,  and  then  a  procession  of  young  girls,  who 
were  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  flowers,  each 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  stick  with  ribbons  of  different 
colours  streaming  from  one  end.  Ijast  of  all  came  the 
quern.  As  the  girls  danced  they  waved  their  !^tick»  about 
so  rapidly  that  a  photographer  said  that  he  could  not  take  a 
snap-shot  at  them.  1  noticed  that  drink  wa^ft  given  to  the 
|)tTformcrs  at  two  of  the  public-house^t  and  I  am  told  that 
all  ilu'  public-houses  give  it  to  them  on  Garland  Day*  I  did 
not  follow  the  procession  through  the  town,  for  a  heavy 
ihundtrstorm  came  on,  compelling  the  people  to  take  shelter. 
Hut  at  tight  o'clock,  when  the  rain  had  erased,  I  went  to 
i\\v  (  hurch  and  found  that  the  garland  wai;  already  hung  on 
the  middle  pinnacle  of  the  south  side  of  the  tower*  !  had 
hrcn  told  that  ever)'body  had  gone  hame,  and  regret  that  I 
did  not  see  it  hoisted  up.  I  was  told  that  the  rope  b  let 
down  from  the  tower  and  fixed  to  the  garland  by  the  sexton* 
assisted  by  the  man  who  leads  the  king'i  horse.  A  good 
strong  rope  is  borrowed  from  somebody  in  the  village. 

1  had  hoped  to  get  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
pror<ssion  as  it  moved  along,  but  owing  to  the  late  hour  at 
which  the  proceedings  began  and  to  the  tbuoderstomi  it 
was  impossible.  The  photogrraphs  of  the  king  and  queen 
here    reproduced  were  taken  at   my    request    by    Mr.    H. 
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Bamforth  of  Holmfirth,  whilst  their  horses  were  standing, 
and  Mr.  Bamforth  took  the  photograph  showing  the  garland 
on  the  tower  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May. 

As  the  king  wore  it  in  the  streets,  the  garland  was  not  a 
beautiful  object,  and  of  course  photography  does  not 
represent  the  different  gradations  of  colour  correctly.  It 
looked  more  like  a  very  large  beehive  moving  above  the 
heads  of  the  people  than  anything  else.  The  band  played 
in  the  streets  long  after  the  garland  had  been  hung  on  the 
tower.  There  was  a  dance  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese ,  and 
that  inn  had  obtained  leave  to  remain  open  till  midnight  on 
this  day.  I  tried  to  discover  whether  any  superstitious 
belief  was  connected  with  the  ceremony,  but  without 
result. 

Being  in  Castleton  again  on  the  21st  of  August  I  found 
that  the  garland  had  been  removed  from  the  tower.  Mr. 
Barber's  son,  who  is  one  of  the  ringers,  said  that  it  is  now 
taken  down  in  about  three  weeks,  when  the  flowers  are 
withered.  On  the  23rd  I  found  the  frame  of  the  garland,  still 
covered  by  withered  flowers,  at  the  parish  clerk's  house,  which 
adjoins  the  churchyard.  I  carried  it  to  the  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  south  side  of  the  church  tower  and  photographed 
it  lying  on  its  side,  so  as  to  show  the  strands,  and  the  very 
numerous  pieces  of  string  by  which  the  bunches  of  flowers 
were  tied  on.  I  was  often  at  Castleton  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October  last,  and  some  part  of 
the  foregoing  evidence  was  written  down  by  me  during 
that  time. 

III. 

The  tune  played  as  the  procession  goes  round  the  town 
was  kindly  writtt^n  out  for  me  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Middleton, 
of  Bradwell,  teacher  of  music.      It  is  as  follows: — 
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Mr.    Middleton  knows  no  otiier  name  for  the  tune  but 
"  Rowty  Tow/*  *     In  Castleton  they  sing  no  words  to  it 
during  the  garland  ceremony,  but  many  Cast  I  Hon  petiple 
whi>tn  I  have  questioned  on  the  f  ubject  agm  in  spying  thai 
the  Eollowing  words  belong  to  Ihe  tune : 
"  A  febcfry  loaf  and  m  oaldun  pie, 
And  wh4l  ch«f«  to  i'  Bndi'i  (SisdwftU] 
An  iikl  c«iw't  jr«*il  [l^^ol]  «h1  ft  pleoi  o*  limiW 
And  a  pudding  hiked  Ui  a  laHUni. 
A  Ut  Uit  nit  i^d  a  tiH  lat  tb(«^ 
An^t  M  liii  for  i'  Mwy^dwwwa. 
tU  cti  da^  diffdle  dMbilHi  lOfwIf,  Ipwff,  lo««* 
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One  of  the  witnesses  said  "cinder  pie"  instead  of  ''oakum 

pie/'     Another  version  is  : 

**  Thou  doesno*  know,  and  I  done*  know 
What  they  han  i*  Brada'  ; 
An  owd  cow's  head,  and  a  piece  o*  bread, 
And  a  pudding  baked  in  a  lantern. 
If  thou'd'been  wed  as  long  as  me, 
T'  pudding  would  ha'  been  wanted." 

Feberry  {i.e.  gooseberry)  loaves  are  eaten  at  Bradwell 
wakes,  which  begin  on  the  second  Sunday  in  July.  A 
feberry  loaf  is  a  gooseberry  pasty  made  in  a  pie-dish.  It  is 
like  an  ordinary  gooseberry  pie,  except  that  the  crust  goes 
all  round  it,  so  that  the  "  loaf  *'  can  be  taken  out,  and  cut 
into  slices.  Plum  pies  could  not  be  cut  in  this  way,  for  the 
juice  would  ooze  out.  At  Bradwell  wakes  this  feberry  loaf 
is  usually  eaten  with  set  custard,  i.e.  baked  custard.  I 
have  often  heard  feberry  pronounced  "  fayberry,"  or  even 
*'  fayverry.'* 

As  regards  the  **  old  cow's  head,"  Mr.  Robert  Bradwell, 
mentioned  above,  told  me  that  the  lead-miners  made  cow's- 
head  broth  when  he  was  young.  They  used  to  club  to- 
gether and  buy  a  cow,  feed  her  up,  and  after  killing  her, 
hang  up  the  salted  portions  of  the  beef  on  the  balks  of 
their  houses.  Mr.  Bradwell  had  seen  beef  procured  in  this 
way  hung  up  in  his  own  house,  where  he  had  lived  for 
seventy  years.  As  regards  the  *'  pudding  baked  in  a  lan- 
tern," Mr.  Bradwell  said  that  kettle-pie  was  a  favourite  dish 
in  Bradwell.  It  was  made  with  potatoes  "  slashed  into  thin 
slashes,"  and  covered  by  a  "  male "  (meal)  crust.  At 
Bradwell  they  had  also  a  kind  of  meal  porridge  which  they 
called  **  lenten  dick."  This  was  more  frequently  called 
"  lumpy  turns,"  both  in  Castleton  and  Bradwell.  These 
"  tums  "  ^  are  lumps  of  oatmeal  caused  by  the  pot  being 
imperfectly  stirred.  At  Bradwell  they  called  water-gruel 
"  cobblinjj^-knife  water." 

'  At  Hradwcll  they  call  a  f(X>lish  |)crson  "a  luin  i*  t*  wa* "  (wall). 
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Mr.  Robert  Evans  of  Bradwell  told  mc  that  the  lines 
about  "  a  feberry  loaf,  &c.,"  were  intended  by  the  Caslleton 
people  as  an  insult  to  the  people  oC  Bradwell^  and  I  heard 
the  same  thing  at  Aston,  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  of!. 
But  I  could  never  get  anybody  in  Cast  let  on  to  admit  thia^ 
or  to  explain  why  the  Bradwell  jn^ople  should  be  insulted 
on  Garland  Day,  especially  as  the  Bradwell  band  now  plays 
the  tune  to  which  the  offending  lines  are  alleged  to  be  set* 
The  village  of  Bradwell,  the  hamleln  of  Smalldalc  and  Pin- 
dale,  and  the  village  of  Castleton  are  described  thus : 

Brmda'  rappers,' 
Sma'da'  smokers, 
Pinda*  pipers, 
And  CasUetoo  twiU*lii^ 

When  a  fever  was  prevalent  in  BradweU  a  few  years  ago 
a  Bradwell  woman  said  in  Castleton  that  if  she  could  send 
the  fever  to  Castleton  in  a  piece  of  paper  she  would*  Nat- 
withstanding  this  animosity  between  the  two  vilbges  the 
(  .istlrton  people  used  to  beg  flowers  from  the  Bradwell 
p<  oplc  f(^r  their  garland,  and  Mrs-  Harriet  Middtcton,  of 
Sinalldale,  aged  83,  told  me  that  Edward  MiddJctOD^  of 
P,r.i(l\vell,  '*  would  have  stripped  his  garden**  of  tulips  for 
the  garland. 

IV. 

1  thought  it  desirable  to  inquire  whether  other  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton  had  a  Garland  Day, 
The  nearest  village  with  an  old  church  is  Hope,  two  tnttes 
off.  -     James  Proctor  of  that  villai;e,  saddler^  aged  60j  told 


'The  meaning;  of  this  word  is  unknown  in  thr  n«^ht)OwltOO(L  Afl  1 
niM\.-  "f  Hr.itl%*cll  sii^rsls  rapparte^  an  In-h  roSI«rt  A  CaallflQifi  oui*  wiH 
..I)  !  .  .1  l;raiwcll  man,  '*  Thou*rt  nought  bot  tt  Bmli' ta||Kt*^  Thk  It  Aid 
**  to  .)^^T.x\.ilc  him." 

'  [**  Mony  a  one  live*  in   Hope  as  neve        -    CatclctAiL*^     Laeal  pto«lib 
rrfcriin^  lo  the  suy-at-home  habits  of  the  ,  >    ^'  *j. — F^  im  /*»  TMi,  f^J  J 
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me  that  about  forty  years  ago  they  had  a  garland  on 
the  29th  of  May,  but  the  ceremony  was  only  performed 
twice.  He  was  the  ''  man/'  and  Joseph  Holmes,  blacksmith, 
was  the  'Mady."  They  made  a  heavy  garland  of  various 
kinds  of  flowers  on  a  frame  of  wicker  work,  went  round 
the  village  with  a  drum-and-fife  band,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  proceedings  fixed  the  garland  on  the  old  chancel,  which 
was  pulled  down  about  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  no 
pinnacles  on  the  church  tower,  and  if  fixed  on  the  tower 
at  all  the  garland  could  only  have  been  put  on  the  top  of 
the  spire.  He  was  sure  that  the  ceremony  was  not  an  old 
custom  in  Hope,  and  he  had  never  heard  his  father  or 
mother  or  any  old  people  speak  of  a  garland  at  Hope  at 
an  earlier  time.  He  said  that  the  members  of  the  drum- 
and  fife  band  got  it  up.  He  rode  on  horseback,  as  they 
do  in  Castleton. 

Henry  Shirt,  mason,  whom  I  saw^  on  the  9th  of  October. 
said  that  he  was  a  native  of  Hope,  and  56  years  of  age. 
He  played  in  the  drum-and-fife  band  when  a  garland  was 
held  at  Hope  on  the  29th  of  May,  about  1861  and  1862. 
He  thinks  that  it  was  not  held  more  than  twice,  and  that  it 
was  not  an  old  custom  as  it  was  in  Castleton.  The  garland 
was  made  of  boughs  of  green  oak  and  wild  flowers  with 
some  garden  flowers,  such  as  ''  laylacs ''  (lilacs)  with  mari- 
golds and  lady-grass  among  them.  The  king  and  queen 
rode  on  horseback,  as  they  did  at  Castleton.  The  queen 
was  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  rode  on  a  pony  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  who  was  churchwarden  for 
many  years.  They  went  round  the  village,  and  got  a  drink 
at  each  of  the  public-houses.  There  was  a  crown,  made  of 
choice  garden  flowers,  at  the  top  of  the  garland,  and  this 
crown  was  given  away  after  the  garland  was  over.  The 
garland  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  church  by  a  rope  let 
down  and  "threaded "  where  the  crown  had  come  off.  There 
was  a  liolt*  at  the  top  of  the  garland  into  which  the  crown 
iiiifd.     Ik-  did  not  remember  that  anybody  in  Hope  grew 
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flowers  for  the  garland.  It  was  (ixcd  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  and  he  thought,  but  was  not  quite 
sure,  that  it  was  fixed  on  a  pinnacle  on  the  north  side.  Me 
said  that  the  band  played  the  same  old  tune  that  tbey  played 
at  Castleton,  and  he  whistled  it  to  n>c  exactly.  He  thought 
that  on  the  first  occasion  the  crown  was  given  to  a  former 
vicar,  Mr.  Daniels.  He  had  been  a  ringer  for  thirty  years, 
and  said  it  was  chiefly  the  ringers  and  bandsmen  who  got 
the  garland  up.  He  did  not  remember  that  there  were  any 
words  to  the  old  garland  tune.  He  had  never  heard  his 
father  or  mother  speak  of  a  garland  being  held  at  Hope 
before  the  time  mentioned,  and  he  thought  that  the  Hope 
garland  was  a  copy  of  the  Castleton  ceremony* 

Joseph  Holmes,  aged  62,  Charleii  Hadfield,  grocer,  Henry 
Ashton,  owner  of  a  saw-mill,  (leorge  A^hton,  aged  JJ, 
and  Mrs.  Shirt,  wife  of  Henry  Shirt,  and  also  a  native  of 
Hope,  corroborated  this  account.  Mrs*  Shirt  used  the 
names  ''  gentleman  and  lady,"  and  Mr,  Hadficld  '*  king  and 
(jueen/'  Mr.  Holmes,  who  took  the  queen's  part,  believed 
it  was  not  an  old  custom  in  Hope,  but  dtd  not  seem  quite 
sure. 

Benjamin  Wilson,  of  the  parii^h  of  Hope,  farmer  and 
larnlowner,  aged  apparently  about  65,  said  ihat  the  children 
of  Thornhill,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  paris^h,  used  to  erect  a 
ma\  |)()le  there  on  the  29th  of  May.  It  was  a  piece  of  wood 
thrrc  or  four  yards  long,  set  up  somewhere  in  the  village 
and  fixed  in  a  heap  of  stone.*.  They  used  to  go  round 
^ailu  ring  flowers,  and  said  some  verses  containing  the 
words  *  a  posy  for  my  meepow  "  (maypole).  The  praictace 
has  been  discontinued  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Middleton,  of  Bradwell,  poiitmasler,  $aid  he  remcio- 
bc  rrd  children  in  that  village  on  the  igtb  of  May  carrying 
hram  hes  of  flowers  tied  to  the  end  of  sticks.  *'They  tiscd 
to  (  arry  them  about  like  umbrelLoft,  and  ftome  of  ihem  wef« 
vrrv  tlaborate  affairs."  Harriet  Middleton,  of  Smalldale, 
idioinin^  nradwell.  remembered  the  same  thing  in  Bmdwell 
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on  the  29th  of  May.     She  said  that  the  flowers  used  were 

chiefly  "  may-blobs ''  and  **  frumity-flowers/'  ^ 

Mr.  Bradwell,  of  Bradwell,  mentioned  above,  said  he 
remembered  an  attempt  to  hold  a  garland  at  Bradwell  on 
the  29th  of  May  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  was  not  continued.  There  was  no 
church  at  Bradwell  then. 

None  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  talked  could  remember 
a  garland  at  Eyam  or  Hathersage,  but  I  have  made  no 
personal  inquiries  in  those  villages.  I  was  told  at  Tides- 
well  that  they  had  no  garland  there,  and  no  ceremony  of 
any  kind  either  on  the  ist  or  on  the  29th  of  May.  The 
Morris-dancers  dance  at  the  wakes  in  June  and  at  the 
Kettle  Fair  in  September.  ^ 

The  above-named  Mrs.  George  Middleton,  of  Smalldale, 
aged  43,  said  that  she  was  born  at  Abney,  a  hamlet  two 
miles  south-east  of  Bradwell.  The  place  is  shut  in  by  hills 
on  all  sides,  and  difficult  of  access.  When  she  was  young 
every  house  in  Abney  had  a  garland  hung  above  its  door  on 
the  Jirst  of  May.  She  had  helped  to  make  these  garlands 
herself.  They  were  round  like  hoops,  and  made  of  *'  bits  of 
green  things,"  primroses,  Mary-blobs  (sic)^  &c.  She  said 
that  people  ''  would  plod  through  snow  "  to  get  flowers  for 
them.  They  were  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  were  left 
hanging  over  the  doors  till  the  flowers  were  withered.  She 
thought  they  were  intended  to  welcome  the  spring.  She 
spoke  of  the  Garland  Day  at  Castleton  as  Oak-apple  Day, 
and  said  that  '*  when  the  oak  is  coming  out  a  little  tiny  crab 
comes  with  the  leaf.'* 

'  Old  Mr.  Bradwell  had  heard  of  frumity- flowers  "hundreds  of  times,"  bat 
could  not  dcNcriln:  ihem  to  me.  I  found  that  other  people  in  Bradwell  knew 
ihcni,  and  I  ascertained  eventually  that  frumity-flower  is  a  name  for  the 
cuckoo-tlowcr  or  lady's  smock  ( Cardamine  pratensis).  Can  we  connect  it 
witli  the  Latin  frumctitum  ?  and  was  it  once  intended  to  have  a  magicml 
influence  t»n  the  harvest? 

-■  Till  of  late  years  Derbyshire  men  believed  that  Morris-dancing  was 
borrowed  from  the  fairies.  I  have  elsewhere  published  the  tune  whi^  these 
dancers  used  at  Kyam  and  Tideswell.     {Household  JaUs,  &c,  1895,  P-  lj6.) 
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V. 

We  have  seen  that  the  people  of  Castlctoti  speak  of 
"  holding  the  garbnd  "  at  this  or  that  ion-  Here,  by  an 
easy  transference  of  meanings  "  garland  **  has  come  to  mean 
"  feast."  TTiissenscof  the  word  is  not  recorded  in  diction* 
aries,  but  it  is  neither  local  nor  modern.  In  the  years  1600 
and  1608,  two  Kentis^h  innkeepers*  were  presented  in  the 
court  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  for  holding  '*  gar- 
lands "  in  their  housics  on  holy  day$  and  Sundayt,  and  per* 
mitting  dancing,  niusiic,  tippling,  and  drinking  there,* 

A  few  lines  about  the  Caatleton  garland  arc  given  in 
Cox's  Churches  of  Derbyshire  (li*  132),  The  author  ob- 
ser\es  that  '*  in  the  church  wardens*  accounts  for  the  year  1749 
is  the  following  item :  **  Paid  for  an  iron  rod  to  hang  ye 
ringers'  garland  in  [on  ?]  8rf."  The  item  is  valuable  a» 
showing  that  even  then  the  church  took  ofEcial  cognizance 
of  the  ceremony.' 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  festival  is  undergoing  change. 
The  (jucen's  crown  is  a  novelty*  'I'he  Morrb-dancers  arc  no 
loni^rr  men,  and  the  women  who  have  dressed  up  their 
c  hlMren  in  lieu  of  them  are  talking  of  introducing  a  well- 
lirt  ssing.  But  the  striking  feature  of  the  May  celebration 
at  C  asileton  is  that  it  stiJl  remains  the  act  of  the  whole 
c  oiiinuinity,  and  not  that  of  a  special  trade  or  of  scattered 
|)ariit  s  of  idlers  in  search  of  gain.  The  ringersp  who  have 
ihr  principal  management  of  it,  arc  cvidcntty  the  agents  of 
\\\r  I ommunity.  1  iU  quite  lately  the  Barmaslcr^  the  most 
important  oHii  ial  in    the    neighbourhood,   took  part  in  iti 

'Mr  Arthur  Husscy  in  /t,  tmd  Q>^  ^h  mo.,  «!*,  Ml* 
r.r.ui  i  N  l\^^ular  Anii^.^  I&49»  H^  ^<t  cbtiK:hiMrait|«fi*'  A«voi|iili  often 
r>  :  i  |a>tn«.iits  fur  the  jfiumeiitA  Aiul  timcl  dC  Morm^fSiAoei^  **  In  tl^ 
l\  cr  iiK.iit  val  iHrri<xl  M  cifri^^dftndiig  wms  ituodii^  vitli  ehatefa^i,  that  js  to 
t  <  ti.wo  or  wot  end.  (hf  taumxiieri  m>t  fiuinf  £i3ittb  on  tb^  ^^itttttttHf 
rnuiid  until  the  first  dancir  Imd  tjtrb  i;n«f»  m^CtkSk  tW  matA  Iklcic'*  C^Silpaib 
\\\  LhurchtN,  '  ))>•  the  Kcv.  Df.  Coft  lA  Aiiilr«tt«%  CmrUm  Ckmntk  Cmtmm^ 
i\h^,  p.  lo. 
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though  not  perhaps  in  his  official  capacity.  Mr.  Potter,  whc 
leads  the  King's  horse,  is  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives.  The  parish  clerk  takes  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  the  frame  of  the  garland  and  the  queen's  garments  arc 
kept  at  his  house.  Further,  the  inhabitants  still  grow  flowen 
specially  for  the  garland. 

VI. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  very  striking  parallel 
,  ,  from  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Frazer's  Golden  Boughi 

I.  "At   Grossvargula,  near  Langensalza,  in  the  eighteenth 

^t  century,  a  Grass  King  used  to  be  led  about  in  procession  at 

'/j  Whitsuntide.     He  was  encased   in    a   pyramid    of    poplar 

I J  branches,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  royal  crown 

i'  of   branches  of  flowers.     He  rode  on  horseback  with  the 

leafy  pyramid  over  him,  so  that  its  lower  end  touched  the 
ground,  and  an  opening  was  left  in  it  only  for  his  face. 
Surrounded  by  a  cavalcade  of  young  fellows,  he  rode  in  pro- 
cession to  the  town  hall,  the  parsonage,  and  so  on,  where 
they  all  got  a  drink  of  beer.  Then  under  the  seven  lindens 
of  the  neighbouring  Sommerberg,  the  Grass  King  was 
stripped  of  his  green  casing;  the  crown  was  handed  to  the 
mayor,  and  the  branches  were  stuck  in  the  flax-fields  in 
order  to  make  the  flax  grow  tall."  * 

I  have  elsewhere  [Evolution  of  the  English  House^  p. 
176  j-^.)  tried  to  show  that  an  English  parish  church  was 
substantially  a  basilica,  or  town  hall,  the  place  where  th< 
local  council  met  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  thf 
place  where  justice  was  administered. 


'  Vol.  i.,  218,  rcfcrrincjto  F.  A.  Reimann,  Deutuhe  Volksfctteim  neumtfkmitt 
fahrhunurt,  I»|).    1 57- 1 59;  Mannhardl,    B.  A'    p.  347  j^.  ;  Witischcl,  5^fiM 

SittftK  tiNti  Cihrauchf  aus  Thurin^t  n,  p.  203. 
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Note  I.— The  Ai»  *'  Rqwtv  Tow.'' 


The  above  Morris-dance  tunc  beafm  a  consicjcrable  degree 
of  risemblance  to  others  formerly  current  in  dUferctit  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  Cheshire  Morris-dance  printed  in  Crove*»  Dicthnmry 
of  Music  and  Musictans,  vol  ii.,  pAge  369,  m;iy  be  com- 
pared,  as  also  a  Lancanbire  specimen,  used  at  Rush -bearings 
on  the  outskirts  of  Manches^tert  which  t§  noted  in  my  book 
Traditional  TuneSy  iHgi,  page  184*  This  latter  has  many 
points  of  similarity  with  the  Derbyshire  one,  and  1  have  also 
come  across  a  traditional  Sword-dancrrs*  Song  used  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  built  upon  a  like  melodic  basis. 

Hal  and  Tow,  the  Hrblone  dance,  i»  a  very*  good 
example  of  typical  Morris-danre  tunes,  which  are  generally 
in  a  form  requiring  the  repeUtion  of  the  first  strain  as  a  con- 
elusion.  They  are  all,  properly,  in  two-four  time,  comnienring 
on  the  accented  note  of  tncbar,  1  take  it  that  they  are  the 
survival  of  the  original  country  dance  (not  the  exploded 
contre  danse)  ;  and  in  Oxfordshire,  if  in  no  other  county, 
thry  are  danced  to  thrir  original  muj*ic,  that  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor.*  The  pipe,  though  it  has  bat  three  holc»  (two  in 
front  and  one  at  the  back  for  the  thumb],  is  equaJ  to  most 
^im|)le  tunes,  and  by  clever  management  of  the  breath  can 
hr  made  to  cover  more  than  an  octave.  Some  of  the  l8lli 
n  ntury  countr^-dancc  books  brar  upon  their  titles  the 
statement  that  the  tunrs  are  **  adapted  for  the  violin,  German 
tlute.  and  tabor  and  pipe/'  and  some  bear  representations 
of  tile  instruments  themselves. 

The  Morris-dance  tune  was  not  necessanty  one  espeetaHy 
composed  for  the  dance,  but  some  suitabU'  popular  air  wa» 
mo>t  frecjuently  used.  A  compo^rifion  with  the  old  SeoLtllh 
tune  **  riie  Breast-knot/'  as  gi\x*n  below,  will  fihoir  that 
both  the  Derbyshire  tune  and  the  others  quoted  owe  much 
ot  their  melody  to  it. 

The  earliest  copy  "f  ihb  lune  I  have  *eefi  ocTurs  in 
a  volume  of  Walsh's  Caltdomian  C&unifY'D^Hctx^  circa 
175^.  under  the  title  **  llie  Ladies'  Breast-knot/*  and  it  it 
practically  the  same  as  the  following  from  Bremncr's  Rgels 
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and   Country  Dances  (Edinburgh,   1758).      I    should    not 
think  it  is  much  older  than  about  1740-50. 


The  Lady's  Breast-knot  {Bremmr^s  Reels^  1758). 
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At  a  later  date  the  air,  with  a  song  attached  to  it,  appeared 
in  Johnson's  Scofs  Musical  Museunty  vol.  iii.,  1790.  The 
late  Mr.  Chappell,  in  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
1856-9,  p.  681,  mentions  that  the  air  was  then  common  as 
a  Morris-dance  in  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  stale  that 
another  song,  '*  Hey  the  Bonnie  Breast-knots,"  with  a 
ditlerent  air,  composed  by  John  Sinclair,  was  published  in 
1826,  and  that  this  is  the  one  most  frequently  reprinted. 


Frank  Kidson.* 


ij8,  Burley  Road,  Leeds. 


(Mciul>cr  of  Committee  ;  Folk*Song  Society.) 


THE  SILVER  BOUGH   IN   IRISH   LEGEND.       • 

SV  SLKANOJt  11011.  f 

In  the  early  chapters  of  Mr»  Fraier's  G&lden  B&ngk  the 
author,  following  the  Commentary  of  Scmii$i  connects  the 
rites  performed  at  Nemi  with  the  allusion  of  Vir;gil  to  the 
bough  plucked  by  command  of  the  Sibyl  and  carried  by 
^neas  into  the  under-world  So  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  aware,  there  is  no  other  and  no  better  ground  for  the 
connection  than  this  one  passage  from  Ser\ius.  The  refer- 
ences given  by  the  author  to  PausanLas,  Stimbo,  and  Sue- 
tonius, do  indeed  bear  upon  the  legend  and  the  rites  of  the 
Grove  of  Aricia^  but  none  of  them  suggest  any  further 
tradition  connecting  the  bough  broken  off  by  the  runaway 
slave  w  ithin  the  sanctuary  of  Ncmi,  with  the  Golden  Bough 
plucked  near  the  entrance  to  Avemus  from  the  wondrous 
trrc  sacred  to  *' Infernal  Juno*'  (i>„  Proserpine),  without 
which  none  might  enter  the  realm  of  Pluto.  Is  there,  in 
fad,  any  likelihood  that  such  a  connection  really  existed? 

Without  unduly  emphasising  the  fact  that  Scrvius  lived 
m  arly  400  years  later  than  Virgil,  we  would  remind  the 
nadcT  that  Servius  is  a  voluminous  writer,  who  drags  in 
evi^ry  possible  and  impossible  allusion  collected  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious  life,  however  remotely  bearing  upon 
the  matter  tn  hand,  which  can  by  any  means  be  used  to 
illustrate  his  subject  He  is  quite  devoid  of  the  power  of 
discrimination*  and  hb  work  is  rather  to  be  regarded  asm 
ri^positor>'  of  legends,  many  of  which  might  otherwise 
ha\e  been  lost,  than  as  a  trtist worthy  guide  to  the  otigin 
of  any  particular  tradition.  Nothing  indeed  could  better 
illustrate  his  system  of  gathering  together  and  setting 
down  every  allusion  occurring  to  hia  well* stocked  mind, 
which  bore  in  the  most  distant  way  upon  Ihe  subject  in 
hand,  than  his  treatment  of  this  very  point.    Here  is  the 
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passage :  **  Licet  de  hoc  ramo  hi  qui  de  sacris  Proserpioae 
scripsisse  dicuntur,  quiddam  esse  mysticum  affirment  ;  pub- 
Ilea  tamen  opinio  hoc  habet.     Orestes  post  occisum  regem 

Thoantem  in  regione  Taurica  cum  sorore  Iphigenia " 

(Here  begins  the  story  of  the  flight  of  Orestes  with  Iphigenia 
and  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  statue  of  Diana,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Frazer.)  ".  .  .  .  Nunc  ergo  istum  inde  sumpsitcolorem. 
Ramus  enim  necesse  erat  ut  et  unius  causa  esset  inleritus 
unde  ct  statim  mortem  subiungit  Miseni :  et  ad  sacra  Pro- 
serpin;e  accedere,  nisi  sublato  ramo,  non  poterat.      Inferos 

autem  subirc  hoc  dicit  sacra  celebrare  Proserpinae " 

(Servius,  JEn.^  vi.,  136  sqq.)  After  which,  Servius  wanders 
into  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  that  life  is 
like  the  letter  Y,  in  which  he  finds  again  the  symbol  of  the 
branch  in  the  dividing  ways  of  good  and  evil. 

We  may  read  the  passage  in  English  as  follows  : — 

"  Although  such  as  are  said  to  have  written  on  the  rites  of 

Proserpine  assert  of  this  branch  that  there  is  something 

mystic  in  it,  the  current  view  is  as  follows.     Orestes,  after 

the  slaying  of  king  Thoas  in  the  Tauric  district,  fled  with 

his  sister  Iphigenia Now  therefore  he  [i.e,  the  poet; 

has  coloured  his  story  from  this  source.  The  branch  had  to 
be  the  cause  of  one  death  ;  wherefore  he  adds  at  once  the 
death  of  Miscnus :  and  he  could  not  join  the  rites  of 
Proscrpint.'  without  having  the  branch  to  hold  up.  And  by 
'  going  to  the  shades  '  he  (the  poet)  means  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Proserpine."  ^ 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  D.  Rouse  for  the  above 
translation.  With  reference  to  the  phrase  **  non  j»lerat,"  Mr.  Rouse  adds  : 
"  I  think  poUrat  is  u.<,c(i  l«>o.sely,  as  if  -Kne;L>  had  Ixren  meant,  i«hen  ihe 
writer  should  have  >aid  'a  man.'  .Kneas  wa>  tu  pluck  the  lx>uy[h  l)ecausc  he 
Could  not  j'»in,  ov:c.,  ti)  imply  that  none  couhi.  Nt>l  Misenus,  certainly,  is 
nu-.int  :  ;^r.iinni.itivally.  the  poet  ;  hy  intent,  .Kneas  ;  hy  implication,  anyone." 

Mi^^  Hume  >u^j^c>!s  th.it  ServiuN  nuiNt  have  .seen  in  his  own  lifetime  the  Lut 
d.iy-;.  p'.rh.ii)>  the  tin.d  extinction,  of  the  *'  Rites  of  Proserpine,**  i>.  the  famous 
Kkusinian  My>ttries.  This  throws  an  interesting  light  on  his  use  of  the 
imperfect,  foUrai. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Servius  endeavours  to  rationalise  the 
story  by  connecting  it  with  the  Orestes  legend  and  the 
death  of  Misenus,  adding  that  he  derives  the  fonncr  con- 
nection  from  a  current  tradition,  popular  in  his  day.  That 
there  was  some  such  confusrd  popular  tradition  is  likely 
enough,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  as  little  foundation  in  the 
thought  of  Virgil  as  had  the  further  suggestion  that  the 
bough  represented  to  Virgil  tlic  diverging  paths  of  virtuous 
and  evil  living,  represented  by  the  letter  Y  of  Pythagoras* 
As  explanations  of  the  bough  of  ^neas,  both  seem  to  be 
equally  far-fetched  ideas.  ^ 

The  point  in  no  way  touches  Mr.  Fraicr'i  main  tine  of 
argument,  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  riles  of 
Nemi,  and  it  might  not  have  been  w-orth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  that  it  would  seem  a  pit)'  that  a  modern 
scholar  should  give  prominence  to  a  far-fetched  theory  of 
post-classical  origfin,  to  explain  an  episode  so  full  of  beautiful 
and  mystic  meaning  as  the  plucking  of  the  bough  before 
entering  the  under-world.  It  certainly  had  no  such  cut-and- 
dry  rationalistic  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Even 
Srrvius  recognises  an  older  meaning,  though  it  had  become 
faded  and  obscured  in  his  day,  when  he  says,  "Such  aa 
have  written  on  the  rites  of  Proserpine  assert  of  this  branch 
that  there  is  something  myj^tic  in  it."  And  again,  **  He 
could  not  take  part  in  the  rites  of  Proserpine  without  having 
the  branch  to  hold  up,  and  by  'going  to  the  shades'  Uc 
means  celebrating  the  rites  of  Proserpine  ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
the  well-known  and  constantly  recurring  Mysteries  of 
Kleusis.   in  which  the  disappearance  of  the  Maiden  ttilo 


'  Since  writing  the  aboTc,  my  attentim  hjdi  b«cst  di&wn  to  the  pui*£^  in 
Mr.  Andrew  I^ng*i  recent  book  Ma^i  amd  JliU^Mmw  pp-  ^^-9'  1^  ^ 
main  his  view  of  Servius*  methods  af^TCQ  «illi  lb«  above,  bqt  be  (I09  fiOC 
apjx-ar  to  \<  aware  «^f  the  Irish  folkl  itc  l^litC  It  U  fif  mofv  llkdj  dwt 
Vir^il  tcx»k  his  legend  from  preralciit  tratUlion  tlon  llul  fae  ^Mntxntcd"  It* 
I  can  see  no  connection  between  thc^  Golden  Bou^h  sod  Che  Hrawfui;  of 
Arthur's  nrord.  which  belongs  to  a  (iLfTerrtit  let  ol  WcCKiiK*  *U.  Xht  hoti- 
tcst  ^rie^ 

vou  xii.  t  r 
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Hades  was  continually  re-enacted.  Here  Servius  en- 
deavours to  explain  away  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
history  of  i^neas,  and  to  that  end  credits  Virgil  with  an 
allegorical  method  of  relating  history.  Again,  the  branch 
could  not  have  caused  the  death  of  Misenus,  as  Misenus 
was  dead  before  the  bough  was  plucked.  This  seems  a 
wholly  gratuitous  addition  on  the  part  of  Servius  to  support 
his  theory.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  branch  had  a  con- 
nection  with  the  burial,  for  the  surprise  of  Charon  at  the 
sight  of  the  Bough,  **  so  rarely  seen  "  in  Hades,  shows  that 
it  was  only  those  who  entered  the  realms  of  the  dead  during 
life  who  presented  the  branch  to  Proserpine.  She  herself 
was  a  native  of  the  upper  world,  dwelling  in  the  shades, 
but  able  to  return  to  earth  at  intervals.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  need  that  the  living  man  who  would  enter  Hades  and 
return,  should  appear  there  in  the  character  of  her  votary. 
The  connection  with  the  death  of  Misenus  was  simply 
that  the  truth  of  the  SibyPs  announcement  with  regard  to 
Misenus  strengthened  the  belief  of  ^Eneas  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  her  further  command  to  pluck  the  bough. 

The  idea  of  the  poet  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  hb 
commentator.  In  Virgil,  the  Golden  Bough,  which  grew 
concealed  in  the  shades  of  gloomy  woods,  and  could  only 
be  gathered  **the  fates  permitting,"  was  dedicated  to 
Proserpine.  It  was  to  be  presented  to  her  as  her  peculiar 
gift.  It  could  never  come  to  an  end,  because  no  sooner  was 
one  bough  broken  oflF  than  another  succeeded  it  It  was 
this  shining  bough,  plucked  by  i^neas,  and  carried  by  the 
Sibyl,  that  gained  them  admission  into  Hades.  When 
Charon  withstood  their  passage,  refusing  to  ferry  living 
beings  across  the  Stygian  lake,  the  Sibyl  "  showed  the 
shining  bough,  concealed  within  her  breast." 

*'  Nor  more  was  needful ;  for  the  gloomy  god 
Stood  mute  in  awe  to  see  the  golden  rod ; 
Admired  the  destined  offering  to  his  qaeen, 
A  venerable  gift,  so  rarely  seen.'' 

{Dry den  5  Trmmsiaiim,) 
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With  limbs  and  body  cleansed  with  waterp  j^ncas 
later  approaches  the  gate  of  Pluto's  palace,  and  *'  fixes  the 
fatal  bough  required  by  his  queen  above  the  porch/*  The 
Golden  Bough  was  thus  plainly  a  talisman,  empowering  the 
bearer  to  enter  in  safety  during  hiii  lifetime  the  under^world. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  queen  of  the  unseen  abode. ^ 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  same  idea  running 
through  a  number  of  very  early  pagan  legends  derived 
from  Gaelic  or  Irish  sources.  We  propose  to  throw  to- 
gether a  few  of  these  examples,  gathered  out  of  that  large 
storehouse  of  visions  regarding  the  unseen  world  which 
Irish  literature  provides  us  with.  Probably  these  surviving 
visions  or  voyages  are  only  the  remains  of  a  liody  of  legend 
originally  extending  far  beyond  Ireland^  though  some  of 
the  conceptions  which  we  find  in  them  seem  special  to  the 
Western  Gael.  The  bough  in  Irish  legend  was  not  intended 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  of  the  undcr^world,  who  are 
always  represented  as  craving  for  the  presence  of  the 
chosen  being  ;  it  is  rather  the  gift  of  the  queen  or  presiding 
genius  of  the  Land  of  the  Ever  Living  and  Ever  Youngs  to 
draw  to  her  domain  the  favoured  mortal  on  whose  com- 
panionship her  heart  is  set  For  the  mortal  generally 
enters  by  invitation,  and  the  branch  is  held  out  as  a  clue 
binding  the  desired  one  to  enter  her  abode.  It  acts  the 
double  part  of  a  link  to  the  unseen  world  and  of  a  means 
of  sustenance  while  there.  Often  also  it  produces  sweet 
and  soothing  music,  which  both  allures  the  mortal,  and 
wiles  into  forgetfulness  the  bereaved  who  arc  left  behind. 
The  Irish  conception  of  the  unseen  differs  so  entirely  from 
tho  classical,  that  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  functions 
of  the  bough  should  differ  slightly  also*  The  idea  of  torture, 
pain,  or  expiation  for  sin  never  enters  into  the  Celtic  future. 
His  Klysium  is  wholly  happy  ;  the  Plain  of  Flowers,   the 

'  In  o'.  A.,  iii.,  455,  M  5,  Mr.  Frazer  sentiv  mM^sSf  lit  rttcn  lo  tMi  idttt 

though  the  whole  of  his  previous  argument  hAfigi  ujx>ii  the  t 
clifu-rcnl  *ij;nificali<»n. 

2  F  2 
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on  the  29th  of  May.     She  said  that  the  flowers  used  were 
chiefly  "  may-blobs  "  and  "  fnimity-flowers."  ^ 

Mr.  Bradwell,  of  Bradwell,  mentioned  above,  said  he 
remembered  an  attempt  to  hold  a  garland  at  Bradwell  on 
the  29th  of  May  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  was  not  continued.  There  was  no 
church  at  Bradwell  then. 

None  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  talked  could  remember 
a  garland  at  Eyam  or  Hathersage,  but  I  have  made  no 
personal  inquiries  in  those  villages.  I  was  told  at  Tides- 
well  that  they  had  no  garland  there,  and  no  ceremony  of 
any  kind  either  on  the  ist  or  on  the  29th  of  May.  The 
Morris-dancers  dance  at  the  wakes  in  June  and  at  the 
Kettle  Fair  in  September.  * 

The  above-named  Mrs.  George  Middleton,  of  Smalldale, 
aged  43,  said  that  she  was  born  at  Abncy,  a  hamlet  two 
miles  south-east  of  Bradwell.  The  place  is  shut  in  by  hills 
on  all  sides,  and  difficult  of  access.  When  she  was  young 
every  house  in  Abney  had  a  garland  hung  above  its  door  on 
the  Jirst  of  May.  She  had  helped  to  make  these  garlands 
herself.  They  were  round  like  hoops,  and  made  of  "  bits  of 
green  things,"  primroses,  Mary-blobs  (j/V),  &c.  She  said 
that  people  "  would  plod  through  snow  "  to  get  flowers  for 
them.  They  were  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  were  left 
hanging  over  the  doors  till  the  flowers  were  withered.  She 
thought  they  were  intended  to  welcome  the  spring.  She 
spoke  of  the  Garland  Day  at  Castleton  as  Oak-apple  Day, 
and  said  that  '^  when  the  oak  is  coming  out  a  little  tiny  crab 
comes  with  the  leaf/* 

'  Old  Mr.  Bradwell  had  heard  of  fnimity-flowcrs  "  hundreds  of  tunes,**  but 
covild  not  descrilx:  them  to  me.  I  found  that  other  people  in  Bndwell  knew 
thcin,  and  I  ascertained  eventually  that  frumity-flower  is  a  name  for  the 
Click  I  >o- flower  or  lady's  smock  ( Cardamine  pratensis).  Can  we  connect  it 
with  the  I^tin  fnimcntuml  and  was  it  once  intended  to  have  a  "^fginl 
influence  on  the  harvest  ? 

-  Till  of  late  years  Derb>'shire  men  believed  that  Morris-dancing  wbs 
horrt^wed  from  the  fairies.  I  have  elsewhere  published  the  tune  which  thcK 
dancers  used  at  Kyam  and  Tideswell.     {Household  JaUs,  kc,  189$,  p.  1^) 
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We  have  seen  that  the  people  of  Castleion  speak  of 
"  holding  the  garland*'  at  this  or  that  inn.  Here^  by  an 
easy  transference  <  i  ;  aningj  **  garland  "  has  cotne  to  mean 
"  feast."  This  sei  >  1  the  word  is  not  recorded  in  diction* 
aries,  but  it  is  neither  local  nor  miMlern*  In  the  years  1600 
and  1608,  two  Kentish  innkeepers  were  presented  in  the 
court  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  for  holding  **  gar- 
lands "  in  their  houses  on  holy  days  and  SundaySt  and  per- 
mitting dancing,  music,  tippling,  and  drinking  there. ^ 

A  few  lines  about  the  Castlcton  garland  are  given  in 
Cox's  Churches  of  Derbyshire  (ii.  133)*  The  author  ob* 
ser\es  that  '*  in  the  church  war  dens*B€COiiQts  for  the  year  1 749 
is  the  following  item :  **  Paid  for  an  iron  rcnl  to  hang  yc 
ringers'  garland  in  [on  ?]  8^/'  The  item  is  valuable  as 
showing  that  even  then  the  church  took  ofliciaJ  cognizance 
of  the  ceremony.* 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  festival  is  undergoing  change. 
i'hi-  cjucen's  crown  is  a  novelty.  The  Morris*danccrs  arc  no 
longer  men,  and  the  women  who  have  dressed  up  their 
children  in  lieu  of  them  are  talking  of  introdudng  a  well- 
(Irt  ssin^.  But  the  striking  feature  of  the  May  celebration 
at  (  cistleton  is  that  it  still  remains  the  act  of  the  whole 
( ornnuinity,  and  not  that  of  a  special  trade  or  of  scattered 
pariits  of  idlers  in  search  of  gain.  The  ringers^  who  have 
the  principal  management  of  it,  are  evidently  the  agents  of 
tlu-  community.  Till  quite  lately  the  Barina^ter,  the  most 
important  ofhcial  in    the    neighbourhood,    took  part  in  itj 

'  Mr.  Arthur  Uusscy  in  .V'  amJ  Q,t  9lh  tCf.,  <1»,  M% 
\u.\\\'\\  rc>puUr  Antif.r  r&494  14S.  Old  cbiudmafieM^  accounu  often 
rr  :.i  jMMncnis  for  the  t^artntiJU  ftrnt  liiiiel  <if  Moim-ibflc«Tt  *' Iw  ihf 
licr  iumIlcvjI  (tcri«xl  Nf  miMkfidng  irxa  uaocUic4  with  'diorcbA,  iliAt  b  in 
lie  itavc  or  wot  end,  tki^  mimtioav  luit  gfiiof  fyftb  00  theif  UlilUunfide 
fund  uitul  the  hrst  dance  had  been  ||t«ik  mtlilA  t)i«  ncred  fifatte.**  ('^Spcira 
in  I  hutches.  '  hy  the  Rcir.  tk,  0«  i©  AwlwW*  C^^imM  Ckmrtk  CM»mi» 
iv^s,  p,  10. 
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though  not  perhaps  in  his  official  capacity.  Mr.  Potter,  who 
leads  the  King's  horse,  is  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives.  The  parish  clerk  takes  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  the  frame  of  the  garland  and  the  queen's  garments  are 
kept  at  his  house.  Further,  the  inhabitants  still  grow  flowers 
specially  for  the  garland. 

VI. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  very  striking  parallel 
from  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Frazer's  Golden  Boughi 

**  At  Grossvargula,  near  Langensalza,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  Grass  King  used  to  be  led  about  in  procession  at 
Whitsuntide.  He  was  encased  in  a  pyramid  of  poplar 
branches,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  royal  croin'n 
of  branches  of  flowers.  He  rode  on  horseback  with  the 
leafy  pyramid  over  him,  so  that  its  lower  end  touched  the 
ground,  and  an  opening  was  left  in  it  only  for  his  face. 
Surrounded  by  a  cavalcade  of  young  fellows,  he  rode  in  pro- 
cession to  the  town  hall,  the  parsonage,  and  so  on,  where 
they  all  got  a  drink  of  beer.  Then  under  the  seven  lindens 
of  the  neighbouring  Sommerberg,  the  Grass  King  was 
stripped  of  his  green  casing ;  the  crown  was  handed  to  the 
mayor,  and  the  branches  were  stuck  in  the  flkx-fields  in 
order  to  make  the  flax  grow  tall."  ' 

I  have  elsewhere  [Evolution  of  the  English  House^  p. 
176^^.)  tried  to  show  that  an  English  parish  church  was 
substantially  a  basilica,  or  town  hall,  the  place  where  the 
local  council  met  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  the 
place  where  justice  was  administered. 


'  Vol.  i..  218,  referring  to  F.  A.  Reimann,  Deutsche  Volksfnt eim  % 
/ahrhunaert,  pp.   1 57- 1 59;  M.innhardt,  B.  A',  p.  347  j^. ;  WiincheU  S^im. 

Sitffn,  und  Gthramhe  atts  Thiiritti^en^  p.  203, 
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Note  I. — The  Air  *'  Rowty  Tow/' 

The  above  Morris-dance  tune  bears  a  considerable  degree 
of  resemblance  to  others  fcrmcrly  current  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  Cheshire  Morris-dance  printed  in  Grove's  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians^  vol.  ii.,  page  369,  may  be  com- 
pared, as  also  a  Lancashire  specimen,  used  at  RusU-bcaringj 
on  the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  which  is  noted  In  my  book 
Traditional  Tunes^  1891,  page  184*  This  latter  has  many 
points  of  similarity  with  the  DtTbyshirc  oiie»aiid  I  have  also 
come  across  a  traditional  Sword-dancers'  Song  uiird  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Uuilt  upon  a  tike  melodic  basts. 

Hal  and  Tow^  the  Helsione  dance,  is  a  x^ry  good 
example  of  typical  Morris-dance  tunes^  which  are  gcneraJly 
in  a  form  requiring  the  repetition  of  the  first  strain  as  aeon* 
elusion.  They  are  all,  properly,  in  two-four  time,  commencing 
on  the  accented  note  of  the  bar.  1  take  it  that  they  arc  the 
survival  of  the  original  country  dance  (not  the  (exploded 
contre  danse)  ;  and  in  Oxfordshire,  if  in  no  other  county, 
the  V  are  danced  to  their  original  mu:^ic,  that  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor.*  The  pipe,  though  it  has  but  three  boles  (two  in 
front  and  one  at  the  back  for  the  thumb),  is  equal  to  most 
simple  tunes,  and  by  clever  management  of  the  breath  can 
l)r  matlc  to  cover  more  than  an  octave*  Some  of  the  t8lh 
c(  ntury  country-dance  bookE«  bear  upon  their  title*  the 
statcmrnt  that  the  tunes  are  ^*  adapted  for  the  violin,  tjerman 
tlutc,  and  tabor  and  pipe/'  and  some  bear  representations 
of  the  instruments  themselves. 

The  Morris-dance  tune  was  not  necessarily  one  especialty 
composed  for  the  dance,  but  some  suitable  popular  air  was 
most  frequently  used.  A  comparison  with  the  old  Scottish 
tunc  "The  Breast-knot,"  as  given  below,  will  show  thai 
both  the  Derbyshire  tune  and  the  others  quoted  owe  much 
ot  thrir  melody  to  it. 

1  hr  earliest  copy  of  this  tune  I  have  seen  occurs  in 
a  volume  of  Walsh's  Cated^ni^n  Count ry~Dan€fS,  riVi-jf 
175^  under  the  title  "The  Ladies'  Breast-knot/'  and  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  following  from  Brcmncr's  Rfits 

*  C/.  f^tkhn^  nil.,  jofi. 
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and  Country  Dances  (Edinburgh,  1758).      I  should    not 
think  it  is  much  older  than  about  1740-50. 

The  Lady's  Breast-knot  {Bremner^s  Ruls^  1758). 
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At  a  later  date  the  air,  with  a  song  attached  to  it,  appeared 
in  Johnson's  Scofs  Musical  Museum^  vol.  iii.,  1790,  The 
late  Mr.  Chappcll,  in  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
1856-9,  p.  681,  mentions  that  the  air  was  then  common  as 
a  Morris-dance  in  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  stale  that 
another  song,  *'  Hey  the  Bonnie  Breast-knots,"  with  a 
different  air,  composed  by  John  Sinclair,  was  published  in 
1826,  and  that  this  is  the  one  most  frequently  reprinted. 


Frank  Kidson.^ 


ij8,  Burley  Road,  Leeds. 


(Member  of  Committee ;  Folk*Song  Society.) 


THE  SILVER  BOUGH   IN    IRISH    LEGEND. 

BY  BLBANOR   HOLU 

In  the  early  chapters  of  Mr.  F^ax<^r^s  Golden  Bi>ugh  llic 
author,  following  the  Commentanr'  ot  Scrvius,  connects  the 
rites  performed  at  Nemi  with  xht  allustOD  of  Virgil  to  the 
bough  plucked  by  command  of  the  Sibyl  and  carrii^d  bjr 
.'Eneas  into  the  under-world.  So  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  aware,  there  is  no  other  and  no  better  ground  for  the 
connection  than  this  one  passage  from  Scrviua  The  refer* 
ences  given  by  the  author  to  Pausantas,  Strabo,  and  Sue- 
tonius, do  indeed  bear  upon  the:  legend  and  the  rites  of  the 
Grove  of  Aricia,  but  none  of  ihrm  suggest  any  further 
tradition  connecting  the  bough  broken  off  by  the  runaway 
slave  within  the  sanctuary  of  Nemi|  with  the  Golden  Bough 
plucked  near  the  entrance  to  Avernu^  from  the  wondroiti 
tree  sacred  to  "  Infernal  Juno  "  (rr.*  Proi&erpine),  without 
which  none  might  enter  the  realm  of  Pluto,  Is  then!,  in 
fact,  any  likelihood  that  such  a  connection  really  existed? 

Without  unduly  emphasising  the  fact  that  Serrius  lived 
lu  arly  400  years  later  than  Virgil,  we  would  remind  the 
rt  acJrr  that  Ser\'ius  is  a  voluminous  writer,  who  drags  in 
rv«Ty  possible  and  impossible  allusion  collected  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious  life,  however  remotely  bearing  upon 
the  matter  in  hand,  which  can  by  any  means  be  used  to 
illustrate  his  subject.  He  is  quite  devoid  of  the  power  of 
discrimination,  and  his  work  is  rather  lo  be  regarded  as  a 
repository  of  legends,  many  of  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost,  than  as  a  trustwotthy  guide  to  the  origin 
of  any  particular  tradition.  Nothing  indeed  could  better 
ill u>i rate  his  system  of  gathering  ic^ether  and  netting 
cJiiwn  every  allusion  occurring  to  hit  well-stocked  mind^ 
which  bore  in  the  most  distant  way  upon  the  subject  in 
hand,  than  his  treatment  of  this  very  poinL    Here  is  the 
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passage :  **  Licet  de  hoc  ramo  hi  qui  de  sacris  Proserpinae 
scripsisse  dicuntur,  quiddam  esse  mysticum  affirment  ;  pub- 
lica  tamen  opinio  hoc  habet.     Orestes  post  occisum  regem 

Thoantem  in  regione  Taurica  cum  sorore  Iphigenia " 

(Here  begins  the  story  of  the  flight  of  Orestes  with  Iphigenia 
and  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  statue  of  Diana,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Frazer.)  ".  .  .  .  Nunc  ergo  istum  inde  sumpsit  colorem. 
Ramus  cnim  neccsse  erat  ut  et  unius  causa  esset  interitus 
unde  et  statim  mortem  subiungit  Miseni :  et  ad  sacra  Pro- 
serpinai  accedcre,  nisi  sublato  ramo,  non  poterat.      Inferos 

autem  subire  hoc  dicit  sacra  celebrare  Proserpinae ** 

(Servius,  y£'w.,  vi.,  136  sqq.)  After  which,  Servius  wanders 
into  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  that  life  is 
like  the  letter  Y,  in  which  he  finds  again  the  symbol  of  the 
branch  in  the  dividing  ways  of  good  and  evil. 

We  may  read  the  passage  in  English  as  follows  : — 

*'  Although  such  as  are  said  to  have  written  on  the  rites  of 

Proserpine  assert  of  this  branch  that  there  is  something 

mystic  in  it,  the  current  view  is  as  follows.     Orestes,  after 

the  slaying  of  king  Thoas  in  the  Tauric  district,  fled  with 

his  sister  Iphigenia Now  therefore  he  [i,e,  the  poet) 

has  coloured  his  story  from  this  source.  The  branch  had  to 
be  the  cause  of  one  death  ;  wherefore  he  adds  at  once  the 
death  of  Misenus :  and  he  could  not  join  the  rites  of 
Proserpine  without  having  the  branch  to  hold  up.  And  by 
'  going  to  the  shades  '  he  (the  poet)  means  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Proserpine."  ^ 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  for  the  above 
translation.  Willi  reference  to  the  phrase  **  non  poterat,"  Mr.  Rouse  adds  : 
"  I  think  poterat  i«>  used  loosely,  as  if  JOneas  had  been  meant,  when  the 
writer  should  have  said  *a  man.'  .Kne;is  was  to  pluck  the  bough  because  he 
could  nt>t  j«»in,  cVc,  to  imply  that  none  could.  Not  Misenus,  certainly,  is 
meant :  ^raniMuiiically,  the  p<>et  ;  by  intent,  .llneos ;  by  implication,  anyone." 

Mi^>  Burnc  >u;;^c>ts  that  Servius  must  have  seen  in  his  own  lifetime  the  last 
d.iys,  j)crhap^  the  fmal  extinction,  of  the  *'  Rites  of  I*roscrpine,"  /./.the  famous 
Kleusinian  Mysteries.  This  throws  an  interesting  light  on  his  use  of  the 
imperlect,  /t>/t7  a/. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Serving  endt^avouri  to  ratiociaUsc  the 
story  by  connecting  it  with  the  Orestes  tegend  and  the 
death  of  Misenus,  adding  that  he  derives  the  former  con- 
nection from  a  current  tradition,  popular  in  his  day.  That 
there  was  some  such  confused  popular  tradition  is  Ukely 
enough,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  as  little  foundation  in  the 
thought  of  Virgil  as  had  the  further  suggestion  that  the 
bough  represented  to  Virgil  the  diverging  paths  of  virtuous 
and  evil  living,  represented  by  the  letter  Y  of  Pythagoras, 
As  explanations  of  the  bough  of  iEneas^  both  seetn  to  be 
equally  far-fetched  ideas.  ^ 

The  point  in  no  way  touches  Mr.  Fraicr's  main  line  of 
argument,  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  rites  of 
Nemi,  and  it  might  not  havf!  been  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  it,  but  that  it  would  seem  a  pity  that  a  modern 
scholar  should  gfive  prominence  to  a  far-tetched  theory  of 
post-classical  origin,  to  expliin  an  epii^ode  so  full  of  beautiful 
and  mystic  meaning  as  the  plucking  of  the  bough  before 
entering  the  under-world.  It  certainly  had  no  such  cut-and- 
dry  rationalistic  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Even 
Srrvius  recognises  an  older  meanings  though  it  had  become 
faded  and  obscured  in  his  day*  whea  be  lay^,  "  Such  as 
have  written  on  the  rites  of  Proserpine  ttsert  of  this  branch 
that  there  is  something  mystic  in  it."  And  again,  '*  He 
could  not  take  part  in  the  rites  of  Prosfeerpinc  without  having 
the  branch  to  hold  up,  and  by  'going  to  the  shades'  he 
means  celebrating  the  rites  of  Proserpine  ;  **  that  is  to  say, 
the  well-known  and  constantly  recurring  Mysteries  of 
Kleusis,   in  which  the  disappearance  of  the  Maiden  into 


'  Since  writing  the  abore,  my  attCBlkn  bu  been  dnwn  to  lfa«  p«n«^  tfi 
Mr.  An<Jrew  I^ng'i  recent  book  M^gk  mtd  Nttigifim^  p|v  307^.  In  the 
m.iin  his  view  of  Servius'  methods  a|;r«ci  wUb  lite  «iiove|  bui  he  doti  ool 
ap'^>car  to  l^e  aware  <^f  the  Irish  fdVlore  beUfi£  tt  u  6Lr  more  likely  Uiftt 
Virgil  tiM)k  hU  legend  from  prermlriit  Uaditioii  ih^tk  th^t  be  'MllTeoieil"  iL 
I  can  see  no  connection  between  xht  Goldeti  %im0k  iOil  l)l#  ibttwftof  df 
Arthur's  sword,  which  belongi  to  &  dilht^tii  mH  itf  h^gBOi^  vif*  t^  Imhk 
test  ^erie^ 
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away,  meet,  twice  in  their  voyage  "  a  lovely  young  maiden 
riding  the  waves  on  a  brown  steed,  with  a  golden  apple  in 
her  hand,  followed  by  a  young  warrior  on  a  white  steed, 
who  closely  pursued  her."  In  the  Voyage  of  Maelduin  dL 
similar  idea  is  latent  in  the  rod  plucked  by  the  voyager 
from  the  wood  as  they  were  passing,  which  sprouted  on  the 
third  day  with  a  cluster  of  three  apples,  and  each  of  these 
apples  sufficed  them  for  forty  nights. 

Putting  together  all  these  examples,  which  no  doubt 
might  be  added  to  from  other  sources,  may  we  not  ask,  is 
not  the  Gaelic  Apple-Bough  of  entrance  into  the  unseen 
world  nearer  in  idea  to  the  conception  of  Virgil  than  the 
legend  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  within  the  groves  of  Nemi, 
or  the  story  of  the  flight  of  Orestes  from  which  this  is 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  ?  In  both,  the  mortal 
entered  alive  into  the  unseen  world,  guided  by  the  bough ; 
in^both,  the  bough,  though  in  classic  tradition  it  grew  above 
Avcrnus,  while  in  Irish  tradition  it  grew  in  the  invisible 
land  itself,  was  the  special  property  of  the  presiding  god- 
dess of  that  world.  It  would  be  curious  if  a  folk-belief, 
once  perhaps  widely-spread,  had  been  retained  only  in  the 
verse  of  Virgil,  and  the  folk-tradition  of  Ireland. 

[Miss  Hull  suj;gc>ls  that  her  examples  of  Magic  Boughs  maybe  added  to 
from  other  sources.  The  following  jia^isagc  from  {ji'imitCsDcutsc/u  Mjrtkoi4fgi£ 
sccm>,  pertinent  to  the  subject.  (Stallybrass'  translation,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  971  s^^.) 
\\c  is  dealing  with  the  widespread  German  legends  of  departed  hcrucs 
sluml^ering  in  hidden  caverns,  and  of  white  ladies  inhabiting  the  recesses  \.i 
the  mountains,  with  whom  is  usually  commonly  associated  the  notion  of  an 
enchanted  yet  recoverable  treasure. 

*'  To  get  into  the  mountain  in  which  it  is  conceale<l,  one  usually  needs  a 
plant  K>x  root  to  clear  the  way,  to  burst  the  door.  The  folktales  simply  call 
it  a  iK-autiful  ivonMrjlo'ver^  which  the  favoured  person  finds  and  sticks  in  his 
hat  ;  all  at  once  entrance  and  exit  stand  oiHin  for  him  to  the  treasure  of  the 
mountain.  It  in^iile  the  cavern  he  has  fdled  his  pockets,  and  bewildered  at 
the  sight  of  the  valuables  h;is  laid  aside  his  hat,  a  warning  voice  rings  in  his  ear 
as  he  tlejxirts,  Fcrt^it  not  the  best !  but  it  is  then  too  late,  /A/  irom  do^r  ikmti 
with  a  ban^^  hard  upon  his  heel^  in  a  twinkling  all  has  disappeared  and  the 
road  is  never  to  be  found  again.  The  same  formula  comes  up  regularly  evety  I 
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in  the  le^^ends  of  the  Odenberg,  of  the  Wcmrr  i3iemntAlna»  afid  tile  Hmii, 
and  in  many  more  {D.  S^,,  not.  9, 303,  314.  Bechst.  i,  146,  3»  i6^  4,  3lO*I* 
Dicffenliach's  IVrtferattt  pp.  284-5,  ^9°)  J  >^  ™"*t  ^  ^^^V  ^^  T*ie  Bower  h 
commonly  said  to  be  6/tt€,  the  colour  most  proper  to  godt  And  ipjriltii  yct«lM> 
I  find  '' purple  flower'  and  *wkiti  flower'  menruin«d*  ScniiffltnM»  it  ia  c«iM 
SchlusitJblume  (keyflower)  because  it  locks  tb«  vaiilc,  and  as  symbol  <£  the 
key -wearing  white  woman  whom  the  butuk  »/  k^ys  bdiU  wx  otd  mUtre«i  and 
housekeeper,  and  who  has  likewise  power  to  tinU^ck  the  tr««AXirc  ;  abo  imfk^ 
/lower  (Bcchst.  3,  212),  but  most  frequently  flranudSprMrinf*  When  threv  eMWi^^ 
/lou'frs  are  named,  it  seems  to  mean  three  on  one  statk  (flip  U„  146,  4,  JO^^** 

Instead  of  wonderflower  or  keyflower,  other  itoriea  name  the  rprimgwurMl 
(explosive  root)  supposed  to  be  the  iuphcrhia  Uthytis^  which  (he  Italknt  Cilt 
iferracaiKLllo^  because  its  power  over  metals  is  10  grtat  that  a  hoinr  iteppifKS 
on  it  has  to  leave  the  shoe  behind.  A  foot-note  refert  to  the  rack*sidhtfn|(  pknt 
Shamir^  of  Rabbinic  legend.     From  this  he  pi  Kc  wj%f  of  the  wiiH-fDd| 

or  diWning-rod,  called  in  the  description  of  th  '  L  «:«f  th«  Kfbelungi  (AVA. 

1064)  '*a  rodling  of  gold.'*  Additional  reference  aro  glvnt  in  irol  vt^^p^ 
»596.  1597. 

We  naturally  think  of  "  Open,  sesame ! "  in  this  o^AQcctko,  but  <f.  Mt. 
IlartUnd's  remarks.  Report  of  thi  Folkhf  Cm^rett  ef  t$9l«  pp«  4i-|0.— £o^] 
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The  Fire  Walk  Ceremony  in  Tahiti. 

(Quoted  by  permission  from  ^^  Nature^  22nd  August^  ipoi.) 

The  very  remarkable  descriptions  of  the  "  Fire  Walk,**  odlected 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  others,  had  aroused  a  curiosity  in  me 
to  witness  the  original  ceremony,  which  I  have  latdjr  been  aMe  to 
gratify  in  a  visit  to  Tahiti. 

Among  these  notable  accounts  is  one  by  Colonel  Giidgeon« 
British  Resident  at  Raratonga,  describing  the  experiment  by  a 
man  from  Raiatea,  and  also  a  like  account  of  the  Fiji  fire  cere- 
mony from  Dr.  T.  M.  Hocken,  whose  article  is  also  quoted  in 
Mr.  Lang's  paper  on  the  "  Fire  Walk,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  February,  1900.  Thia  extra- 
ordinary rite  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Frazer  in  the  GMm 
Bough  and  by  others. 

I  had  heard  that  it  was  performed  in  Tahiti  in  1897,  and 
several  persons  there  assured  me  of  their  having  seen  it*  and  one 
of  them  of  his  having  walked  through  the  fire  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  the  priest,  Papa-Ita,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  last 
remnants  of  a  certain  order  of  the  priesthood  of  Raiatea,  and|who 
had  also  performed  the  rite  at  the  island  of  Hawaii  some  time  in 
the  present  year,  of  which  circumstantial  newspaper  accounts 
were  given,  agreeing  in  all  essential  particulars  with  thoae  in  the 
accounts  already  cited.  According  to  these,  a  pit  was  dug  in 
which  large  stones  were  heated  red  hot  by  a  fire  which  had  been 
burning  many  hours.  The  upper  stones  were  pushed  awmy  just 
before  the  ceremony,  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  stones  to  tread 
upon,  and  over  these,  *'  glowing  red  hot "  (according  to  the  news- 
paper accounts),  Papa-Ita  had  walked  with  naked  feet,  eadtiqg 
such  enthusiasm  that  he  was  treated  with  great  considemtioa  by 
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the  whites,  and  by  the  natives  as  a  god.  1  found  it  commonly 
believed  in  Tahiti  that  anyone  who  chose  to  wi^k  after  him, 
European  or  native,  could  do  so  in  safety,  secure  in  the  magic 
which  he  exercises,  if  his  instrucdoos  were  exactly  followed. 
Here  in  Tahiti,  where  he  had  *' walked"  four  years  before^  it 
was  generally  believed  among  the  natives,  and  even  amoi^  the 
Europeans  present  who  had  seen  the  cetemony,  that  if  anyone 
turned  around  to  look  back  he  immediately  was  burned*  and  I 
was  told  that  all  those  who  followed  him  through  the  fiie  were 
expected  not  to  turn  until  they  Ivid  reached  the  other  side  in 
safety,  when  he  again  entered  the  fire  and  led  ihem  back  by  the 
path  by  which  he  had  come.  I  was  further  told  by  several  who 
had  tried  it  that  the  heat  was  not  felt  upon  the  feet,  and  that 
when  shoes  were  worn  the  soles  were  not  burned  {for  those  who 
followed  the  priest's  directions),  but  it  was  added  by  all  that  much 
heat  was  felt  about  the  head. 

Such  absolutely  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  performance  had 
been  given  to  me  by  respectable  eye-wknesses  and  sharers  in 
the  trial,  confirming  those  given  in  Hawaii^  and«  in  the  main,  the 
cases  cited  by  Mr.  Lang,  that  I  could  not  doubt  that  if  all  theie 
were  verified  by  my  own  observation,  it  would  mean  nothing  ksi 
to  me  than  a  departure  from  the  customary  order  of  nature,  and 
something  very  well  worth  seeing  indeed. 

I  was  glad,  therefore,  to  meet  pcrsotially  the  priest^  Papa4ta. 
He  is  the  finest  looking  native  that  I  have  seen ;  tall,  digniBed  in 
hearing,  with  unusually  intelligent  features,  1  learned  from  him 
that  he  would  perform  the  ceremony  on  Wednesday,  July  17,  the 
day  before  the  sailing  of  our  ship.  I  was  rtmdy  to  provide  the 
( ost  of  the  fire,  if  he  could  not  obtain  it  otherwise,  but  this  proved 
to  bo  unnecessary. 

Tapa-Ita  himself  spoke  no  English,  and  I  convened  with  htm 
briefly  through  an  interpreter.  He  said  that  he  walked  over  the 
hot  stones  without  danger  by  virtue  of  spetU  which  he  wa»  able  to 
utter  and  by  the  aid  of  a  goddess  (or  devil,  as  my  interpreter  had 
it),  who  was  formerly  a  native  of  the  islands.  The  spells^  be  said, 
were  something  which  he  could  teach  another.  1  wis  told  by 
others  that  there  was  a  still  older  priest  in  the  Island  of  Raiatea, 
whose  disciple  he  was,  although  he  had  pupils  of  hit  own,  and 
that  he  could  **  send  his  spirit "  to  Raiatea  to  secure  the  permkikin 
i)(  his  senior  priest  if  necessary. 
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In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  preparations  he  was  goin^; 
to  make  for  the  rite  in  the  two  or  three  days  before  it,  he  said  he 
was  going  to  pass  them  in  prayer. 

The  place  selected  for  the  ceremony  fortunately  was  not  far 
from  the  ship.  I  went  there  at  noon  and  found  that  a  large 
shallow  pit  or  trench  had  been  dug,  about  nine  feet  by  twenty- 
one  feet  and  about  two  feet  deep.  Lying  near  by  was  a  pile  con- 
taining some  cords  of  rough  wood,  and  a  pile  of  rounded  water- 
worn  stones,  weighing,  I  should  think,  from  forty  to  eighty  pounds 
apiece.  They  were,  perhaps,  200  in  number,  and  all  of  porous 
basalt,  a  feature  the  importance  of  which  will  be  seen  later.  The 
wood  was  placed  in  the  trench,  the  fire  was  lighted  and  the  stones 
heaped  on  it,  as  I  was  told,  directly  after  I  left,  or  at  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

At  4.0  p.m.  I  went  over  again  and  found  the  preparations  very 
nearly  complete.  The  fire  had  been  burning  for  nearly  four 
hours.  The  outer  stones  touched  the  ground  only  at  the  edges 
of  the  pile,  where  they  did  not  burn  my  hand,  but  as  they 
approached  the  centre  the  stones  were  heaped  up  into  a  mound 
three  or  four  layers  deep,  at  which  point  the  lowest  layers  seen 
between  the  ui)pcr  ones  were  visibly  red-hot.  That  these  latter 
were  nevertheless  sending  out  considerable  heat  there  could  be 
no  (juestion,  though  the  topmost  stones  were  certainly  not  red- 
hot,  while  those  at  the  bottom  were  visibly  so  and  were  occasion- 
ally splitting  with  loud  reports,  while  the  flames  from  the  burned 
wood  near  the  centre  of  the  pile  passed  up  in  \isible  lambent 
tongues,  both  circumstances  contributing  to  the  effect  upon  the 
excited  bystanders. 

The  upper  stones,  I  repeat,  even  where  the  topmost  were  pre- 
sently removed,  did  not  show  any  glow  to  the  eye,  but  were 
unquestionably  very  hot  and  certainly  looked  unsafe  for  naked 
feet.  Native  feet,  however,  are  not  like  European  ones,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ship,  mentioned  that  he  had 
himself  sien  elsewhere  natives  standing  unconcerned  with  naked 
feet  on  the  cover  of  pipes  conveying  steam  at  about  300  degrets 
Fahrenht  it  where  no  European  foot  could  even  lightly  rest  for  a 
minute.  The  stones  then  were  hot.  The  crucial  question  wxv, 
how  hot  was  the  upper  {)art  of  this  upper  layer  on  which  the  feet 
were  to  rest  an  instant  in  passing  ?  I  could  think  of  no  ready 
thennometrii^  method  that  could  give  an  ab.solutely  trustworthy 
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answer,  but  I  could  possibly  determiner  on  the  tpot  the  thennal 
equivalent  of  one  of  the  hottest  stont  a  trodden  on,  (It  waw  tub* 
sequently  shown  that  the  stone  might  be  much  cooler  at  one  part 
than  another.)  Most  obviously,  even  this  was  not  an  easy  thing  tQ 
do  in  the  circumstances,  but  I  decide^i  to  trjp*  to  get  at  least  a  tmit- 
worthy  approximation.  By  the  aid  of  Chkf  Engineer  Rkhardsim, 
who  attended  with  a  stoker  and  one  of  the  quartennastera,  kindly 
detailed  at  my  request  by  the  ship'^  maslc^ri  Ciptain  I^awl^s, 
I  prepared  for  the  rough  but  conclusive  exjicriment  prcsccitly 
described. 

It  was  now  nearly  forty  minutes  after  four,  when  six  acolytes 
(natives),  wearing  crowns  of  flowers,  wrcaihcd  with  garlands^  and 
bearing  poles  nearly  fifteen  feet  long,  oUcJlribly  I0  be  i»ed  u 
levers  in  toppling  over  the  upper  stcmet,  d^vpemd.  They  wtve 
supposed  to  need  such  long  poles  because  of  the  distance  at  whidi 
they  must  stand  on  accoimt  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  pikt 
but  I  had  walked  close  beside  it  a  moment  before  and  satisfied 
myself  that  I  could  have  manipulated  the  itones  with  a  l^xt  of 
one-third  the  length,  with  some  disccimfortp  but  with  entire  safety. 
Some  of  the  uppermost  stones  only  were  turned  over,  leaving  a 
superior  layer,  the  long  poles  being  nt-cdleasly  thrust  down  between 
the  stones  to  the  bottom,  where  two  of  ihcm  caught  fire  at  their 
extremities,  adding  very  much  to  the  impression  that  the  e3q>oied 
layer  of  stones  was  red  hot,  when  in  fact  they  were  not,  at  least 
to  the  eye.  These  long  poles  and  the  way  ihcy  were  handled 
were,  then,  a  part  of  the  ingenious  '*5ta^ng"  of  the  whole 
spectacle. 

Now  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  ceremony  began.  Fapa* 
Ita,  tall,  dignified,  flower<rowned,  and  dressed  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  ap|)eared  with  naked  feet  and  with  a  large  bush  of  "  Ti "' 
leaves  in  his  hands,  and  after  going  partly  around  the  6re  ^^ 
way  uttering  what  seemed  to  be  commands  to  it,  went  back  and 
^xrating  the  stones  nearest  him  three  limes  with  the  **Ti*'  leaves, 
advanced  steadily,  but  with  obviously  hurried  step,  directly  over 
the  central  ridge  of  the  pile.  Two  discipleit  simUarty  dressed, 
followed  him,  but  they  had  not  the  coun^  lo  do  so  directly  along 
the  heated  centre.  They  followed  about  halfway  between  the 
centre  and  the  edge,  where  the  stonei  were  manifcstiy  cooler,  since 
I  had  satisfied  myself  that  they  cou!d  be  totiched  l^btly  with  ^^ 
hand.     Papa-Ita  then  turned  and  led  the  way  back,  this  lime 
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with  deliberate  confidence,  followed  on  his  return  by  several  nei 
disciples,  most  of  them  not  keeping  exactly  in  the  steps  of  th 
leader,  but  obviously  seeking  cooler  places.  A  third  and  fourtl 
time  Papa-Ita  crossed  with  a  larger  following,  after  which  nuui] 
Europeans  present  walked  over  the  stones  without  reference  \x 
the  priest's  instructions.  The  natives  were  mostly  in  their  ban 
feet  One  wore  stockings.  No  European  attempted  to  walk  ii 
bare  feet  except  in  one  case,  that  of  a  boy,  who,  I  was  told,  foiuK 
the  stones  too  hot,  and  immediately  stepped  back. 

The  mise  en  sc^ne  was  certainly  noteworthy.  The  ute,  nca 
the  great  ocean  breaking  on  the  barrier  reefs,  the  excited  crowd 
talking  about  the  "red-hot"  stones,  the  actual  sight  of  tlM 
hierophant  and  his  acolytes  making  the  passage  along  the  ridgi 
where  the  occasional  tongues  of  flame  were  seen  at  the  centre 
with  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  made  up  a  scene  in  no  wa] 
lacking  in  interest.  Still,  the  essential  question  as  to  the  actua 
heat  of  these  stones  had  not  yet  been  answered,  and  after  tlM 
fourth  passage  I  secured  PapaJta's  permission  to  remove  fron 
the  middle  of  the  pile  one  stone,  which  from  its  size  and  positioi 
every  foot  had  rested  upon  in  crossing,  and  which  was  un 
doubtedly  at  least  as  hot  as  any  of  those  trodden  on.  It  wai 
pulled  out  by  my  assistants  with  difficulty,  as  it  proved  to  b 
larger  than  I  had  expected,  it  being  of  ovoid  shape  with  thi 
lower  end  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire.  I  had  brou^t  over  dn 
largest  wooden  bucket  which  the  ship  had,  and  which  was  half 
filled  with  water,  expecting  that  this  would  cover  the  stone,  bat  i 
proved  to  be  hardly  enough.  The  stone  caused  the  water  to  ris 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bucket,  and  it  was  thrown  into  sud 
violent  ebullition  that  a  great  deal  of  it  boiled  over  and  escapei 
weighing.  The  stone  was  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  heal 
for  it  continued  to  boil  the  water  for  about  twelve  minuteSi  when 
the  ebullition  being  nearly  over,  it  was  removed  to  the  ship  an 
the  amount  of  evaporated  water  measured. 

Meanwhile  others,  as  I  have  said,  began  to  walk  ofer  tb 
stones  without  any  reference  to  the  ceremony  prescribed  b 
Papa-Ita,  and  three  or  four  persons,  whom  I  personally  knew  o 
board  the  ship,  did  so  in  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  were  nc 
burned  at  all.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  who  croaaed  ofe 
with  unburned  shoes,  showed  me  that  the  ends  of  his  trousers  \m 
been  burnt  by  the  flames  which  leaped  up  between  the 
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and  which  at  all  times  added  so  much  to  the  imprcssircness  of 
the  spectacle,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  stumbled 
or  got  a  foot  caught  between  the  hot  stones  might  h^ivc  been 
badly  burned.  United  States  Deptily-Consu)  Dueorr&n,  who  was 
present,  remarked  to  me  that  he  knrw  that  Papa  1 1^  had  failed  on 
a  neighbouring  island,  with  stones  of  a  marble4ikc  qualityi  and 
he  offered  to  test  the  heat  of  these  l^asaltic  one*  by  seeing  how 
long  he  could  remain  on  the  hottest  part  of  the  pile,  and  he  stood 
there,  in  my  sight,  from  eight  to  ten  seconds  before  he  fell  die 
heat  through  the  thin  soles  of  his  shoes  beginnitig  to  be  un- 
pleasantly warm. 

A  gentleman  present  asked  Papa-Ita  why  he  did  not  give  an 
exhibit  that  would  be  convincing  by  placing  hU  foot,  even  for  a 
few  seconds,  between  two  of  the  red-hot  stones  which  could  be 
seen  glowing  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  to  which  Pap«*fta  replied 
with  dignity,  "  My  fathers  did  not  tell  me  to  do  it  that  way/*  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  hold  one  of  the  sniaUe r,  upper  hot  stones 
in  his  hand.     He  promised  to  do  so,  but  he  did  is^^/  do  it« 

The  outer  barriers  were  now  removed,  and  a  crowd  of  natives 
pressed  in.  I,  who  was  taking  these  notes  on  the  spot,  left,  after 
assuring  myself  that  the  stones  around  the  edge  of  the  pit  were 
comparatively  cold,  although  the  centre  was  no  doubt  verj'  hot, 
and  those  below  red  hot.  The  real  c|uettion  is,  I  repeat^  how  hot 
were  those  trodden  on  ?  and  the  anjtwer  to  thU  I  wfti  to  try  to 
obtain  after  measuring  the  amount  of  waier  boiled  away. 

On  returning  to  the  ship  this  was  estimated  from  the  water 
wliich  was  left  in  the  bucket  (after  allowing  for  thai  ipiSed  oii'cr) 
at  about  ten  pounds.  The  stone,  which  it  will  bfi  femembeiied 
was  one  of  the  hottest,  if  not  the  hottest*  in  the  pile,  was  found 
to  weigh  sixty-five  pounds,  and  to  have  evaporated  this  quantity 
of  water.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  volomic  itonc,  and  on  mitiuter 
examination  proved  to  be  a  vesicular  basil^  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  which  was  its  porosity  and  natvcondtictibiHty^  for  it 
was  subsequently  found  that  it  could  have  beeji  heated  red  hot  it 
one  end,  while  remaining  comparatively  cool  at  the  top,  I  brought 
a  piece  of  it  to  Washington  with  me,  and  there  determined  its 
sjK-cific  gravity  to  be  0*39,*  its  spertflc  lieai  o'lg,  and  its  ccin- 
diK  tivity  to  be  so  extremely  small  tliat  one  end  of  a  touUl  ft^f* 
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ment  could  be  held  in   the  hand  while  the  other  was  heated 
indefinitely  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  almost  like  a  stick  oi 
i  sealing-wax.    This  partly  defeated  the  aim  of  the  experiment  (to 

find  the  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stone),  since  only 
the  mean  temperature  was  found.  This  mtan  temperature  of  the 
hottest  stone  of  the  upper  layer,  as  deduced  from  the  above  data, 
was  about  1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  must  have  been  indefinitely  lower.  The  temperature  at 
which  such  a  stone  begins  to  show  a  dull  red  in  daylight  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  not  exactly  determined,  but  is  approximately  1,300 
to  1,400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

To  conclude,  I  could  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  had  witnessed 
substantially  the  scenes  described  by  the  gentlemen  cited,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I  saw  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a 
"  Fire  Walk." 

It  was  a  sight  well  worth  seeing.  It  was  a  most  clever  and 
interesting  piece  of  savage  magic,  but  from  the  evidence  I  have 
just  given  I  am  obliged  to  say  (almost  regretfully)  that  it  was  not  a 
miracle.  S.  P.  Langlev. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  Tth^  1 90 1. 

Mr.  lang  has  published  some  remarks  on  the  above  account 
{Morning Post^  21st  September)  which  we  summarise  as  follows; 
omitting  his  observations  on  the  extraordinary  lightness  of  the 
stone,  which  have  proved  to  be  based  on  a  misprint  in  Natwt 
("  specific  gravity,  0*39  "  for  "  2*39  ") : — 

The  test  applied  was  so  "  rough  "  as  to  be  inconclusive.  The 
quantity  of  the  water  is  not  given,  nor  are  we  told  whether  any 
allowance  was  made  for  the  water  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
porous  stone.  In  any  case,  only  the  mean  temperature,  not  that 
of  the  upper  surface,  could  have  been  discovered  by  this  means. 
Nor  do  we  hear  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before  Europeans  passed 
through,  shod,  without  harm. 

A  comparison  of  the  affair  with  other  accounts  brings  out  the 
following  points. 

I.  It  was  undertaken  as  an  exhibition,  not,  as  in  the  (MiginalSi  a 
religious  ceremony  preparatory  to  cooking  the  fiist-fruits^  Then 
is  certainly  no  such  rite  in  Tahiti,  where  the  perfonnance 
occurred. 
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2.  The  stones  used  were  noted  by  Dr.  Hocken  ax  bcisaldc  (as 
above),  and  by  Mr.  Gorten  as  lava  rocks.  Other  witnesses  omit 
the  point.  "  In  Asia  and  India  stones  are  not  U6ed»  but  what  is 
described  as  red-hot  charcoal,  as  in  ancient  Italy," 

3.  The  tests  of  temperature  attempted  by  previous  witnesses  all 
fail  in  some  respect 

4.  The  trousers  of  an  American  were  buml  by  the  flames 
between  the  stones  (Langley).  The  dry  fern  anklets  of  the 
natives  were  not  burnt  (Thomson). 

5.  Thomson  and  Hocken  examined  the  feet  of  the  ^^Eiative* 
fire-walkers,  and  foimd  them  not  insensitive,  but  unbumt*  Colonel 
(ludgeon  (though  a  European)  himself,  with  s^^veral  others^  walked 
barefoot,  and  unhurt 

6.  The  furnace  was  only  lighted  four  hours  before  the  per- 
formance ;  not,  as  in  Hocken's  casc^  j6  to  48  hours  before,  otj  as 
in  (ludgeon's,  from  dawn  till  2  p.m. 

**  Here  I  leave  the  matter,  not^  of  coui^i  claiming  a  *  miracle/ 
but  hopeful  of  more  exact  tests,  both  as  to  tcmpet^ture  and 
*  native  feet* " 

Mr.  I^ng  writes  to  us  that  he  does  not  desire  to  efi|;ige  in 
further  controversy  on  Mr.  Langley^s  casa.     He  adds  : — 

I  am  glad  that  Folk-Lore  is  turning  its  attoition  to  the  Fire 
Walk.  Its  interest  is  religious,  apart  from  the  probleili  of  tl»e 
immunity  from  blisters.  In  the  Oc^uuc  uca,  the  rile  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  sanctifying  of  First  Fruits,  In  the  Asiatic  area  the  rite, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  is  one  of  purification*  Mr,  Frazcr  suggests 
that,  in  ancient  Italy,  "  the  passage  of  the  priests  of  Soranus  through 
the  tire  was  a  magical  ceremony  designed  to  pfOCtire  a  due  supply 
of  li^'ht  and  warmth  for  the  earth  by  mimicking  the  sun's  passage 
arross  the  firmament,"  that  is,  if  Soranus  (ApoUo)  was  a  sun-god 
( iioljfn  Bought  iii.,  312).  I  have  not  observed  this  ma^cal  purpose 
asNortcd  where  the  rite  is  still  practised.  Mannhardi  thinks  that 
perhaps  the  Italian  fire-walkers  {iiirpi^  wolves)  reprcscntwl  the 
(lorn  Spirit, — not  the  Sun.  This  is  not  the  case  where  the  (ire- 
walkers  have  no  com,  but  perhaps  they  then  tvprcacnt  tlie  m^kmwt 
spirit  ? 

As  to  the  immunity  of  the  fire-wa?kcrS|  I  cite  many  cxampUa, 
and  good  European  reports,  in  Moitm  MyAfiiagy^  and  in  Mt^i 
and  Religion. 

The  best  authorities  are  Mr.  Basil  Thomsont  when  a  British 
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official  in  Fiji,  Miss  Teuira  Henry,  a  learned  lady  of  Polynesian 
extraction  (Honolulu),  Dr.  Hocken  of  New  Zealand,  who  made  a 
very  careful  examination,  using  a  thermometefy  Colonel  Haggard 
(Japan),  Colonel  Gudgeon,  Governor  of  Rarotonga  (who,  with 
other  Europeans,  performed  the  walk  barefoot  and  unhurt),  and 
Mr.  George  Ely  Hall,  Turkish  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco, 
who  did  the  walk  in  company  with  Commodore  Cierminot,  com- 
mander of  the  French  cruiser  Protet^  last  year.  His  account  is  in 
the  Sunday  Examiner  Magazine  (San  Francisco)  for  December, 
1900,  and  brief  extracts  appeared  in  ^^  Journal  tf  the  Poiymsiam 
Society^  March,  1901. 

In  my  opinion  these  and  other  versions,  cited  by  Mr.  Fraser  in 
The  Golden  Bought  and  by  myself  in  the  books  mentioned,  need 
to  be  compared  with  the  description  by  Mr.  Langley.  It  is  true 
that  the  other  authors  offer  no  explanation.  The  only  explanation 
which  I  have  ever  offered  (in  Magic  and  Religion)  is  that  *'  perhaps 
we  can  all  do  the  fire-walk."    One  never  knows  till  one  tries  I 

A.   LikNG. 

We  have  to  thank  the  proprietors  of  The  Wide  World  Magazine 
for  the  use  of  the  illustration,  (Plate  xv.),  one  of  five  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Davey,  ("  the  well-known  Honolulu  photo- 
grapher"), of  the  exhibition  given  by  Papa-Ita  at  Honolalu  on 
Saturday,  January  19th,  1901,  which  are  reproduced  in  the  June 
(1901)  number  of  The  Wide  Worlds  with  an  accompanying 
description  by  Mr.  Davey. 

With  regard  to  the  points  emphasised  by  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Davey's 
evidence  is  as  follows,  i.  The  ceremony  as  performed  by  Papa-Ita 
has  "  degenerated  into  a  mere  show,"  with  a  "  manager  **  and  gate- 
money.  2.  "The  peculiarly-mottled  lava-stones  which  are  necessary 

for  the  ceremony  were  easily  found Ita  was  greatly  pleased, 

for  they  were  just  what  he  wanted."  3.  No  test  of  temperature  is 
described ;  but  *'  you  could  hear  the  stones  splutter  as  the  rain 
(which  began  to  fall  at  the  moment)  struck  them."  4.  Ml, 
5.  "I  personally  examined  his  feet  with  scrupulous  care^  and 
found  they  were  intact."  Their  callosity  or  otherwise  is  not  men- 
tioned. 6.  The  furnace  was  lighted  ten  hours  beforehand.  Ita 
said  *'  the  stones  were  not  hot  enough,"  and  that  he  would  give 
another  performance,  which  he  did  the  following  Thursday,  irtien 
500  dollars  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would /nsflidk  him,  but  not 
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aken.  Mr.  Davey  speaks  of  the  ** red-hot"  stones^  the  Sames 
leaping  up  between  them,  and  the  men  who  (In  ordinary  European 
dress,  according  to  the  photograph)  turned  them  over  H*ith  long 
poles,  **  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  hoii  uptK*rnio«t " ;  but  neither  ho 
nor  any  narrator  previous  to  Mr  Ltngley  cxpbtns  whether  or  tiol 
he  means  the  epithets  "red-hot**  and  **white'hot"  to  apply  to 
the  upper  surf  cue  of  the  topmost  iaytr  of  stoma  at  th€  moment  of 
bein^  trodden  on  I  If  not^  then  the  witnesses  arc  substanlialiy 
agreed  on  this  point  However^  wc  are  not  dealing  with  con* 
flicting  accounts  of  the  same  event,  but  eompoiing  the  account! 
of  different  events. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out  ih^it  in  aU  Fapa*Ita*B 
jKrrformances  of  which  we  have  partlcuUrs,  the  fire  was  made 
under  a  cairn  of  stones,  and  continued  to  burn  during  the  cxhi bi- 
llon, which  must  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  cmting  nature  of 
the  scene;  while  in  other  cases  (New  Zealand,  Fiji)  the  ptt, 
appears  to  have  been  lined  with  the  stones  and  the  firewood 
placed  on  them ;  what  remained  of  it  l>ein|  removTd  (in  Dr» 
Hocken's  account)  when  they  were  sufficiently  heated^  after  the 
manner  of  an  old-fashioned  bread-oven  in  England*  Ed. 


A  Survival  or  TREE-woEsiftr. 


{Communicated  by  Mr,  J,  G*  Frmur,) 

In  this  little-visited  comer  of  Tuscany  I  have  come  across  what 
appears  to  me  a  curious  survival  of  tree- worship*  or  rather^  worship  of 
thr  Spirit  of  the  woods.  I  am  spending  the  summer  in  a  httJc  village 
on  the  iKX^^Q  of  the  great  chestnut  faresta  which  cover  Mount  Amiata, 
an  isolated  mountain  rising  from  the  Marcmma*  AU  siiiiillief  a 
iiv .vcincnt  has  been  going  on  ;  the  peasants  going  away  by  twos 
and  threes  at  night,  and  returning  the  next  day,  tired,  but  with  a 
(juccr  excited  visionary  look  which  was  so  marked  that  it  eraiad 
nu  curiosity.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  say  mucht  only  that 
th(  y  had  been  to  visit  a  Madonna  in  an  ook^ree;  but  as  I  have 
b^rome  well  known  they  grow  more  Gmusttoicatite  and  elite 
into  particulars.     They  walk  to  1  cefHia  Vllfeyi  and  them  tlusy 
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assert  that  a  lady  (the  Madonna,  as  they  believe)  appears  in  an 
oak-tree.  They  spend  the  night  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  of  which 
they  can  tell  little  except  that  it  leaves  them  ^^  conteniissimir 
This  has  been  going  on  all  summer,  and  sometimes  there  are 
several  thousand  people  on  the  spot.  When  one  sees  them  going 
off  after  their  hard  day's  work  under  the  Italian  sun,  to  take  first 
a  walk  of  four  hours  from  here  (many  come  from  much  further), 
and  then  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  this  way,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  some  strong  instinct  or  feeling  must  draw  them. 

The  Church  discourages  the  whole  thing ;  the  arch-priest  of 
Santafiora  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  devil, 
but  that  would  be  his  view  of  any  survival  of  the  worship  of  the 
wood-spirits.  The  people,  though  pious  Catholics,  will  not  be 
prevented  from  going  to  their  oak-tree  ;  they  are  persuaded  it  is 
the  Madonna.  The  government,  which  dislikes  any  religious  fer- 
ment among  the  people,  has  sent  the  carabinieri  once,  who  tore 
off  the  offerings  which  the  poor  people  had  hung  on  the  tree,  and 
threw  down  and  trampled  on  the  candles  they  had  fixed  on  it ; 
but  this  has  only  irritated  the  believers.  They  threaten  now  to 
cut  down  the  oak  and  post  carabinieri  on  the  spot,  so  the  whole 
thing  may  soon  be  put  down,  and  you  may  like  to  know  about  it 
while  yet  going  on. 

Peasants  are  not  good  hands  at  describing  sensations ;  about 
their  visions  they  can  only  say  they  see  a  strange  light  and  the 
Madonna  appears,  and  they  see,  or  she  tells  them,  wonderful 
beautiful  things.  It  is  all  vague  as  to  detail,  but  not  as  to  the 
sentiment,  or  belief  in  the  vision.  Owing  to  its  isolation,  sur- 
rounded by  the  deadly  Maremma,  the  people  of  this  mountain 
are  peculiarly  primitive ;  but  an  electric  tram  is  threatened,  so  one 
had  better  study  them  at  once,  as  that  will  banish  the  spirits. 

Mary  Lovett  Camrron. 

Le  Bagnore,  Arcidosso,  Prov.  di  Grosseto,  Italy. 
\2th  August,  1 90 1. 
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The  Rice  Harvest  lit  Crve^n. 
( Communicated  by  Mr\  Andrew  Lang)^ 

\jci  me  give  you  an  account  of  a  Hindu  festival  that  occurs  here, 
in  Ceylon,  annually.  The  Tamil  coolies  have  a  god  Mareii,  thai 
they  carry  in  an  ark,  shaped  so,  [Here  foUows  a  smatl  rydc 
{>cn-and-ink  outline :  a  figure  (the  god)  under  a  segmental  arcb 
supported  on  pillars,  out  of  which  spring  lines  escpkined  to  repre- 
sent **  peacock's  feathers,  hair,  &c*']  After  the  harvest  of  rice  b 
gathered,  any  time  in  May,  June,  or  July,  and  dtfart  the  burst  of 
the  south-west  monsoon,  which  occurs  in  May  or  June,  they  take 
this  god  and  throw  it  into  the  river ;  and  then  ^Cteen  or  twenty- 
one  days  after  they  go  to  the  same  spoti  and  look  about  for  the 
new  god ;  pretend  not  to  find  it,  and  go  through  a  pantomime  \ 
and  then  find  a  new  god  in  the  water,  with  great  rejofcing,  Ace  I 
asked  the  man,^  why  find  a  new  god?  ^Vould  not  the  old  oiie 
do,  washed  and  dried  ?  No,  he  said,  after  the  rice  is  harrested 
the  **  god  must  be  killed,"  and  a  new  god  found  like  a  new-bom 
baby  come  to  life,  and  it  must  be  found,  or  the  **  great  rain  "  (the 
south-west  monsoon)  will  not  comc^  and  the  sowing  of  rice  (for 
the  second  crop)  will  fail. 

Note  the  variable  date  of  doing  this.  This  depends  entirely  on 
the  har\est  dale,  late  or  early,  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  crop.  And  here  in  Ceylon  we  have  two  or  three 
different  dates  for  harvesting  produce,  entirely  dcjiending  on  the 
rain  and  sunshine  being  different  in  different  parts  of  Ceylon*  In 
one  place  you  will  have  drenching  rain,  wind,  and  cold,  and  on 
the  same  day  you  go  five  miles  or  so,  across  a  range  of  hills  6^000 
feel  high,  and  you  go  into  a  fine  dimate  like  Italy  :  no  rain,  no 
cold  ;  all  sunshine  and  drought.  The  baiTCft  lime  is  oppc^ite  to 
har\  est  lime  on  the  other  side  of  the  fu^g!&  On^  must  live  in  the 
tropics  to  understand  this. 

Another  very  interesting  ceremony  among  the  Singliakse  if 
Thrashing  the  Rice.  I  found  an  account  of  it  in  the  Monthly 
Literary  Register^  or  Notes  and  Qu^rus  of  C^ion  (Feiguion, 
Observer  Office,  Colombo),  1896,  p.  149,  as  CoUowl 


'  Presumably  a  Tamil  oooU«  pftvk«*t| 
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They  choose  a  lucky  day  and  hour,  and  then  draw  in  wood- 
ashes  on  the  floor  of  the  thrashing-place  this  picture.  [Here 
follows  a  rough  diagram  :  a  cross  with  equal  arms  having  trident- 
shaped  extremities,  intersecting  three  concentric  circles,  the  arms 
projecting  well  beyond  the  circles.]  They  then  put  in  each  of  the 
six  arcs  of  the  two  outer  circles  \sic\  the  following :  i,  a  broom  ;  2, 
a  winnow ;  3,  an  ear  of  corn ;  4,  a  flail ;  5,  the  bow  and  arrow  of 
Vishnu ;  6,  a  new  moon.  The  two  latter  [figures  ?]  are  to  keep 
off"  evil  spirits.  Then  turmeric  and  cow-dung  are  mixed  in  water 
and  spread  all  over  it,  and  in  the  centre  is  put  (i)  a  piece  of 
margosa-wood,  (2)  a  sea-shell,  (3)  a  piece  of  iron.  The  first  is  to 
keep  off"  the  special  corn-devil,  the  second  is  an  emblem  of  the 
purity  of  Sakkeya,  and  the  third  is  to  ward  off"  general  devils. 

Then  some  one  lucky  and  wealthy  carries  in  a  handful  of  ears 
on  his  head,  walks  three  times  round  the  thrashing-floor,  places 
the  corn  in  the  centre,  kneels  down  and  folds  his  hands  before 
it,  and  bows  down  to  it  with  uplifted  hands ;  and  then  he  makes 
a  litter  of  the  stack,  and  thrashing  begins.  While  they  are 
thrashing,  "  tee  "  or  "  dummy  "  names  are  used  for  all  tools,  &c. ; 
and  no  one  may  swear,  or  say  devil,  tiger,  fire,  &c.,  or  the  com 
will  be  spoilt. 

R.  J.  Drummond,  M.D. 

Belgravia,  Talaw^akelli,  Ceylon. 
i^th  September^  1901. 


Stories  and  other  Notes  from  the  Upper  Congo. 
( Con  tin  ued  from  p,  189.) 

III. — MoTU  MoKO.     (Miketo,  p.  36.) 
About  a  Certain  Person. 

He  lived  and  worked  a  farm,  and  planted  a  large  number  of 
plaintains  in  it.     They  ripened  very  well. 

One  day  he  went  and  found  that  the  matured  plantains  had 
been  entirely  broken  off"   their   stems.     He   said :    "  Who   has 
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broken  my  plantains  thus  ?  Alas !  for  mercy."  Evtiy  iDomiiig 
and  every  day  it  was  thus ;  however,  it  was  the  Above-folk  who 
came  down  on  purpose  to  steal  them.  One  day  he  laid  in  ambush, 
and  saw  them  descend  in  numbers  and  give  ihem^lves  up  to 
eating  the  ripe  plantain.  The  man  rushed  out  and  chased  thcmi 
and  caught  one  woman.  He  brought  her  with  Him  and  put  her 
in  his  house,  and  gave  her  a  name — Mwila-ndaku. 

Mwila-ndaku  had  much  intelligenar.  She  let  fire  to  the  wood, 
did  work,  and  knew  things  like  a  member  of  the  human  race,  and 
was  every  day  charming  her  friends,  and  aflcrwards  the  brought  a 
great  many  of  them  to  her  husband. 

By-and-by  this  woman  became  possessed  of  a  oovcred  basket, 
and  thereupon  she  said  to  her  husband  :  "  As  we  live  here,  if  I  go 
to  the  farm,  you  must  not  open  my  basket,  and  if  you  open  iu 
then  consequently  we  shall  all  go  away."  Tlie  husband  answered : 
**  All  right,  then  I  will  not  undo  it" 

Every  day  he  was  very  happy  because  he  had  plenty  of  people* 
But  one  day  the  wife  went  to  the  farm,  and  the  husband  siUd : 
**  Every  morning  why  does  my  wife  say,  *  You  must  not  open  the 
basket  ? '  "  The  husband  opened  the  basket,  looked  inside^  and 
shut  it  again.  When  his  wife  returned  she  entered  the  house  and 
said  :  '*  My  husband,  why  did  he  open  the  baiiket  ?  "  T*he  huiljand 
sat  perfectly  quiet.  One  day  the  husband  went  into  the  bush, 
and  the  wife  called  all  her  tribe  and  returned  above. 

Moral :  You  see  when  a  friend  admonishes  you  not  to  touch 
his  things,  then  leave  them  alone. 

1 .  Ba-Likolo  or  Bai-Likolo.  Likolo^sky,  place  above ;  bi  or 
hai  =  people  of;  hence  the  people  of  the  place  above,  or  for  short, 
the  Above  folk.  This  I  acknowledge?  is  an  awkward  phrase ; 
perhaps  a  better  will  suggest  itself  some  day.  One  is  rtestricied 
to  this  narrow  view  of  Likolo  because  they  have  the  word  B4M& 
=  happiness,  as  describing  a  place  where  some  of  their  ajiccstois 
are.  Holobo  is  from  the  verb  ioda^io  rejoice*  Their  notions 
re^'^rding  this  place  (Bolobo)  are  very  nebulous. 

Some  other  stories  give  other  phases  of  the  powers  of  these 
folk  who  descend  from  above. 

2.  Mwila-ndaku.  This  was  one  of  the  oatnes  given  to  a  siavc^ 
wife  who  was  set  apart  to  be  buried  with  the  dead  busbuid  If 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child  before  her  husband  died,  the  wa«  fr«ed 
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from  this  doubtful  honour.  The  woman  was  often  buried  alive. 
During  the  first  year  or  two  of  our  residence  here  we  were  enabled 
to  stop  this  cruel  custom. 

3.  Set  fire  to  the  wood.  The  belief  is  that  there  was  no  fire  on  the 
earth,  but  that  originally  it  came  from  above.  In  another  story 
it  is  related  that  these  Above-folk  brought  down  the  fire,  and 
taught  the  folk  on  earth  the  use  of  it. 


IV. — Lo  La  Nkengo. 
Palaver  of  Nkengo. 

The  son  of  Libuta  lived  in  a  town.  When  he  saw  the  people 
dying  in  numbers,  he  said  :  "  You  Above-folk,  throw  me  down  a 
rope."  The  Above-folk  heard,  and  threw  him  down  a  rope. 
Nkengo  held  the  rope,  and  they  pulled  him  up  above.  When  he 
reached  above  he  waited  one  day. 

When  the  day  was  gone,  in  the  morning,  they  asked  him, 
saying :  "  You  come  here  in  order  to  receive  salvation,  the 
appointment  is  for  seven  days,  but  you  must  not  sleep ;  should 
you  sleep,  then  you  will  not  receive  salvation." 

Nkengo  was  able  to  remain  sleepless  for  six  days,  but  on  the 
next — the  seventh — he  was  not  able,  but  nodded  in  sleep.  They 
roused  him  up,  saying  :  "  You  came  that  you  might  receive  salva- 
tion, you  had  an  appointment  for  seven  days,  you  were  able  to 
keep  six  well,  why  did  you  abandon  salvation  on  the  seventh?" 
The  Above-folk  were  angr)',  they  drove  him  away,  saying :  "  Gel 
out,  and  go  with  your  dying."    They  lowered  him  to  the  earth. 

The  people  left  on  the  earth  asked  him,  saying :  "  Tell  us  what 
happened  when  you  were  up  above  to  receive  salvation."  Then 
Xkcngo  said :  "  When  I  went  above  to  receive  salvation,  they 
gave  me  an  appointment,  saying,  *  You  have  come  to  receive  sal- 
vation, but  you  must  not  sleep  for  seven  days.'  I  was  able  for 
six,  but  the  next — the  seventh — I  abandoned  it.  Thereupon  they 
were  angr)-,  and  drove  me  away,  saying,  *Get  away  with  your 
dying,  you  shall  not  receive  salvation ;  every  day  you  shall  be 
dying.'" 

His  friends  who  were  left  laughed  at  him,  saying:  "Nkengo, 
the  son  of  Libuta,  was  receiving  salvation,  and  ran  away  quickly, 
and  so  lost  it." 
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This  story  I  have  had  for  several  yeant ;  in  fact  there  are  tuany 
reasons  to  believe  that  its  conception  b  t>urcly  native*  Nkengo 
is  often  blamed  for  so  nearly  gaining  salvation,  and  yet  losing  iL 


V. — The  Two  Bitkolis, 

On  one  occasion  while  a  man  was  working  in  the  forest,  a  little 
man  with  two  bundles,  one  large  and  one  small*  went  up  to  him 
and  said  :  "  Which  of  these  bundles  will  you  have  7  This  '*  ^takii^ 
up  the  large  bundle)  "contains  knives,  lookjfi|(<|;ia«set,  cloth^  £cc; 
This "  (taking  up  the  small  bundle)  ''contains  tcnmDflal  life.**  **I 
cannot,"  said  the  man,  "choose  by  myiclf  ^  I  must  go  and  ask  the 
others  in  the  town."  While  he  was  gone,  some  women  arn\xd, 
and  the  choice  was  put  to  them.  They  tried  tlie  edges  of  the 
knives,  decked  themselves  in  the  cloth,  admired  themselves  in  the 
lookinggUsses,  and,  without  more  ado,  selected  the  big  bundle. 
The  little  man,  picking  up  the  small  bundle,  vanished  On  the 
return  of  the  man  from  the  town,  both  little  man  and  byiidiGa 
were  gone.  Tlie  women  exhibited  and  flared  the  things^  but 
death  continued  on  the  earth. 

This  legend  was  told  me  by  a  brother  missionary  who  had  Hv^ed 
some  years  among  the  Balolo  tribe,  five  miles  south  of  the  E<juator 
(long.  18^  east),  as  being  generally  accepted  among  bis  people  to 
account  for  the  continuance  of  death  on  the  earth. 

My  friend  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the  people  mj  ftfillieiitly  £ 
''  C),  if  those  women  had  only  chosen  the  1 
not  be  dying  like  this  ! " 


Sundry  Kotk& 

1.  The  Ngala  language,  with  $mall  dblectkat  diAcfenoesp  is 
spoken  by  the  tribes  living  on  that  portion  of  the  figbt  and  left 
banks  of  the  Congo  River  thai  has  the  targe  itKte  station  of 
Nouvelle  Anvers  (the  native  name  b  Bangala)  as  its  centre, 
Lat.  about  i*^  40'  north,  long.  iS^  etSL  Tlic  Ngak  language 
is  used  for  100  miles  west  and  150  miliA  e»t  of  that  point. 
Both  the  language  and  the  tribeat  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  river- 
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banks.  The  hinterland  folk  speak  a  different  language,  and  ha 
different  tribal  marks.  Stanley  mentions  these  Bangala  iDt2> 
Continent^  ed.  1878,  ii.,  300).  They  were  a  warlike  i>eo:!i 
they  fought  Stanley  several  times  during  his  first  journey  do^ 
the  Congo. 

Whence  these  tribes  come,  and  why  they  have  come,  in  \\ 
memory  of  men  now  living,  to  inhabit  the  main  hanks  of  th 
river,  are  (jiiestions  of  great  interest,  which  I  must  try  to  answc 
another  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  belong  to  the  threat  Han: 
family,  come  probably  from  the  direction  of  the  Mobangi  Rivei 
and  have  for  their  principal  tribal  mark  the  Likwala  (=  cock' 
comb)  running  from  the  middle  of  the  head  down  the  forehea^ 
to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  more  dandyish  a  person  is  \x\\ 
more  prominent  is  his  or  her  Likwala. 

2.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  naming  a  child  after  th? 
dead.  It  is  often  done  when  there  is  a  similarity  between  ihs 
child  and  the  dead  person,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  when  tht 
dead  person  was  a  man  of  some  distinction  and  wealth.  Th< 
motive  then  is  t.'ither  to  bring  similar  good  fortune  on  the  child  st 
named,  or  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  a  chief  who  has  broughi 
distinction  on  a  family.  The  name  would  then  be  that  of  tht 
child,  and  to  call  him  by  it,  no  matter  how  frequently,  would  noi 
be  considered  wrong. 

3.  As  to  belief  in  the  rebirth  or  reincarnation  of  a  dead  person 
preferably  an  ancestor.  A  few  years  before  Stanley  descended  tht 
Congo  there  was  a  general  belief  extant  in  this  district  that  man) 
of  their  ancestors  would  appear  in  another  form,  and  yet  wouk 
be  recognisable  by  similarity  of  features  to  those  whose  spirits  th« 
'*ap])raranc(S ''  took.  When  the  white  men  came,  this  Mit* 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  often  thought  the^ 
saw  a  lik«;ness  in  the  features,  walk,  or  gestures  of  some  white  mer 
to  dead  men  whom  they  knew.  I  myself  have  often  been  suq»ristc 
and  amuN<-d  when  a  motion,  a  glance,  or  some  little  peculiar!:) 
among  these  folk  has  calKd  vividly  to  mind  some  person  I  knovi 
at  homo.  There  was  one  man  (now  dead)  I  never  met  withou 
having  a  certain  uncle  of  mine  recalled  to  mind,  and  anothe 
per>on  (a  girl)  always  by  an  indescribable  something  reminded  m; 
of  a  girl  I  knew  at  home.  When  we  came  here  in  iSyc,  n:; 
colleague  wa^>  thought  to  resemble  a  chief  who  had  died  sc-nv 
tinv  before,  and  I  was  thought  to  be  like  another  who  had  d:i;\ 
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belonging  to  a  family  that  has  a  hippo}>ouii]us  for  iti  otnen  (not 
totem,  that  is  another  word),  and  this  view  was  conHnnod  hf  my 
firing  on  two  successive  nights  at  a  hippo  that  came  {trowling 
about  our  beach.  After  the  second  night  the  hippo  sent  mc  a 
message  to  say  that  it  was  little  use  my  firing  at  it  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  kill  it,  as  it  was  a  spirit  The  message  was  sent 
through  a  member  of  the  family  to  whom  the  hippo  acted  as  an 
omen.  However,  after  this  the  hippo  gave  our  beach  a  wide 
berth,  and  so  I  lost  a  chance  of  distinguishtr^  mysell  by  kiUing  a 
spirit.  The  members  of  the  above  family  used  to  pat  a  pot  of 
sugar-cane  wine  out  in  the  town  every  nighty  while  the  hippo  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  it  to  drink. 

Our  small  steamer,  the  /Vo^,  was  the  ^rst  to  past  twir  the 
towns  in  this  bay,  and  as  the  people  could  not  see  any  reason  for 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  ''big  canoe/'  there  bdng  no  paddles 
visible,  they  believed  that  the  water  spirits  (some  of  their 
ancestors)  were  pushing  it  along  from  below.  Many  thought  that 
the  steamer  was  Libanza  (God)  on  his  way  to  Tinge-Tinge 
(Stanley  Falls)  to  visit  his  sister  Nsongo.  You  will  see  on  page  it 
of  Miketo  Nsongo  mentioned  several  times»  but  that  story  I  must 
tell  you  another  time. 

There  is  no  belief  in  reincarnation  among  these  people,  and 
the  above  slight  suspicion  of  it  may,  I  thinly  be  accounted  for  by 
rumours  of  the  white  man  having  filtered  through  from  both 
coasts.  The  Bangala  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  were  a  strong 
war-loving  people  who  travelled  far  and  wide  on  the  river.  Tlicn 
ai;ain  slaves  were  bought  and  exchaiigt-d  from  widely  distant 
parts,  and  of  course  carried  with  them  the  news  and  rumour^ 
true  and  false,  of  their  last  residence*  This  factor  in  the 
disseminating  of  religious  belief,  and  the  interweaving  of  those 
beliefs  into  what  is  often  a  patchwork  whole,  has  not  been 
jroperly  allowed  for  in  dealing  with  ihe  superstitions  of  African 
races. 

BamaUli  is  a  word  for  a  sickness  in  which  a  man  ts  supposed 
to  be  i>ossessed  by  many  spirits.  When  ihe  afflicted  pejion  eft^ 
he  divides  his  food  into  two  portions,  one  he  scaciets  in  vmriotts 
directions  around  him  for  the  spirits  to  eit,  and  the  other  h«  iltl 
himself.  It  is  a  very  common  custom  hens  and  on  the  Lower 
Congo  for  a  sick  man  to  remove  secretly  in  the  night  to  another 
town  so  as  to  outwit  the  spirit  that  is  supposed  to  be  iroubUng 
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him.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  sick  man  came  to  me  attired  in  \ 
woman's  dress,  and  tr}'ing  to  speak  in  a  woman's  voice.  He  wa 
attempting  by  these  means  to  make  himself  other  than  he  was  ir 
order  to  cheat  the  spirit  that  had  made  him  ill. 

Abnormal  events  are  frequently  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
spirit  of  a  man  recently  dead.  A  few  hours  after  the  death  of  a 
young  man  who  died  about  three  months  ago  a  furious  stomi 
broke  on  the  town,  blowing  down  plantain  trees  and  working 
havoc  in  the  farms.  It  was  staled  in  all  seriousness  by  the  old 
folk  that  the  storm  had  been  sent  by  the  spirit  of  Mopembe.  We 
have  had  for  dinner  to-day  a  shoulder  of  antelope,  the  history  of 
which  will  further  illustrate  the  above  statement.  Three  days  ago 
Mumbamba,  an  old  head-man,  died.  Since  his  death  his  relatives 
have  been  coming  from  various  towns  to  mourn  at  his  grave. 
I'his  morning  three  canoes  of  men  and  women  were  coming  up 
river,  with  the  object  of  expressing  their  grief  at  the  grave,  when 
they  happened  upon  a  large  antelope  caught  in  the  grass  of  an 
islet  that  had  lodged  against  a  fallen  tree  in  the  river.  The 
mourners  dragged  the  antelope  into  one  of  the  canoes,  and  gave 
Mumbamba  the  credit  of  sending  them  an  antelope  as  an 
expression  of  his  favour. 

John  H.  Weeks. 


Supernatural  Changes  or  Sites. 
(Vol.  viii.,  pp.  177,  279.) 

The  Sportin^:^  Magazine  for  April,  181 3,  p.  21,  contains  a  stor>- 
relating  to  a  knightly  effigy  which  was  then,  and  I  trust  still  is,  in 
thu  church  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex.  When  I  first  read  it  I 
had  thou^'hts  of  sending  to  Folk-Lore  a  full  transcript,  but  it  is  so 
clogged  with  needless  verbiage  that  I  am  sure  students  will  prefer 
a  condensation.  The  writer,  who  signs  his  communication  L., 
says  that  he  had  heard  the  tale  told  more  than  fifty  years  before 
sending  it  to  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and  was  e\'idently  of  opinion 
that    it    had    not    been    recorded    elsewhere.     It    was,    he    says. 
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**  honoured  with  entire  credence  by  siotne  *  ,  .  .  md  hidf  beUrved 
by  all "  the  old  people  who  told  it. 

A  long  time  ago  the  landowncnc  of  ToUexhunt  Knighta  bud  a 
dispute  as  to  where  a  certain  inanor-houstc^  to  be  called  Barn 
Hall,  was  to  be  built.  An  atter^pt  wns  made  to  erect  it  ticar  the 
church,  but  as  soon  as  any  part  <f  was  to  be  »ecn,  tt  was  torn 

down  "and  carried  clean  awa)  - j  .jif^bi,"  and  this  damage  was 
not  done  silently  but  accompanii  <i  t>y  terribk  sights  and  sounds. 
At  length  a  knight  was  found  suirtcictvily  heroic  to  und^tiak^  10 
encounter  the  evil  spirits  who  rmticdcd  Xh<c  work,  the  townsfolk 
went  to  bed,  and  at  about  niidntKht  the  kn^ht  fully  aim^  '*and 
attended  only  by  his  two  faithtu]  «fpayed  biicbei**  laHied  fonb. 
There  was  a  violent  storm — thunder,  Ugbtoingi  and  a  whirlwind, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  elemental  disturbance  the  devil  appeared. 
He  was  armed  with  an  immense  ebb.  After  some  hard  %biing 
in  which  neither  the  knight  nor  ihe  spirit  of  evil  was  victorioiis, 
the  latter  was  for  a  time  out  of  breath,  so  he  paused,  and,  resting 
on  his  club,  said  to  his  antagoniM,  '*  Who  hdpcd  you  ?  "  To  this 
({uestion  the  knight  gave  answer,  '*  God  and  myself^  and  my  two 
s[>ayed  bitches."  The  fight  was  again  rtnewod,  but  soon  the 
Devil  was  once  more  exhausted,  so  he  paused  as  before,  the  same 
(]uestion  was  asked  and  received  a  bke  reply*  The  encounter  was 
renewed  for  a  third  time,  and  tho  Ikvil  once  more  put  bis  former 
(luer)'.  Hitherto  the  knight  had  done  well,  but  now  be  made  a 
fatal  blunder  by  putting  in  his  reply  his  own  naine  before  that  of 
(iod,  his  answer  running,  "Myself  and  God  and  my  two  spayed 
bitches/'  The  result  of  this  verbal  error  was  terrible.  The 
knight  was  at  once  overcome  ami  slain,  and  llie  victorious  demon 
exclaimed  in  an  earth-shaking  vrticc,  *'  Be  you  buried  by  land  or 
by  sea,  in  church  or  churchyarJ,  I  will  have  you."  Tlsen  be 
whirled  his  club  five  miles  away  saying,  "  Wherever  you  drtjp^ 
there  Bam  Hall  shall  be  built,''  and  so  it  came  to  pass.  Bam 
Hall  was  built  on  the  very  spot  where  the  club  fdl^  and  of  the 
riub  was  made  the  main  beam  t-jf  the  bouse*  The  villagers  had 
loo  much  admiration  for  their  fallen  hero  to  be  wiping  that  the 
I^vil  One  should  possess  his  soul.  $0  they  buried  bts  body  oetlh^ 
m  the  church  nor  the  churchyard^  but  in  liie  church  will  iiadft 
and  set  u[)  near  his  place  of  rest  hii  cfligy  clad  in  armour  with  hJm 
two  faithful  hounds  at  his  feet. 

Fhe  writer  says  that  there  was  another  form  of  tile  l^e  b  whtcb 
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it  is  set  forth  that  it  was  the  building  of  the  church,  not  of  t 
hall,  that  the  demon  was  bent  upon  frustrating. 

Edward  Peacock. 

[This  is  evidently  the  version  of  the  Bam  Hall  lc^;end  knoi 
to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  in  his  boyhood  (see  ref.,  supn 
The  version  given  in  Mr.  Gomm€s  Folklore  ReSa  of  JEarfy  Vtik 
Life  was  told  to  Mr  J.  H.  Round  ''  by  a  person  well  acquainti 
with  the  locality/'  and  recorded  by  him  in  the  Anttquofy^  voL  r 
p.  279. — Ed.] 
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History,  Tradition,  and  liJSTCKtc  MvTii. 
(Ante,  p.  336.^ 

Mr.  Nutt's  criticism  raises  the  general  qticstion,  whether  we  are 
justified  in  accepting  a  part  of  any  group  of  traditions  as  efvidence 
and  rejecting  the  rest  This  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  discuastd 
fully  here ;  but  perhaps  I  may  point  out  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  accretions,  (for  instance,  the  miraculous  element,  or 
exai^gerations  of  numbers),  which  arc  apt  to  add  thcmfclves  to 
stories  told  by  tradition  ;  these  may  be  eltminaEed  without  dJM^re- 
diiing  the  rest.  So,  too,  whole  episodes  based  on  local  prejudices 
may  often  be  traced  to  their  origin^  though  with  less  certainty. 
Hut  those  parts  of  a  body  of  tradition  which  arc  possible  in  fact, 
and  consistent  together,  stand  on  a  difl'crem  tuisis  from  isolated 
episodes.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  unsafe  to  base  theories  upon 
these  alone  ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  they  support  theorici  which 
are  based  on  archaeological  or  other  evidence,  they  may  be  added 
as  confirmatory  evidence,  and  will  be  eogenl  in  proportion  to 
their  mass  and  consistency.  Professor  Ridgcway  has  used  the 
(ireek  traditions  in  this  way.  He  deduces  hia  theory  from  arch^eo- 
lo^Mcal  and  ethnological  evidence,  and  then  points  to  the  remark- 
ahle  fact  that  the  traditions  in  the  main  agree  with  the  evidence. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  traditions  arc  in  the  main  truM worthy. 
Hut  Professor  Ridgeway  does  not  aiisume  their  trustworthiness 
and  then  deduce  a  theory  from  them.  After  his  demonstntioii, 
however,  we  are  justified  in  giving  weight  to  the  traditions. 

Those  which  Mr.  Nutt  adduces  at  examples  of  what  might 
have  happened  are  not  parallel  to  the  Greelt  tiaditioos.  He 
chooses  one  which  is  "destitute  of  any  and  every  kind  of  bmi^ 
historical,  racial,  archaeological,  and  lin^litic.'^  If  there  are  »iich 
amongst  Greek  traditions,  it  would  be  rish  to  base  theofiei  upon 
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them ;  and  Professor  Ridgeway  has  not  done  this  at  all.  More- 
over the  conditions  are  different  in  a  world  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  common  use  of  writing  for  two  thousand 
years;  and  in  the  world  of  two  thousand  years  B.C.,  where  writing 
was  known  indeed,  but  was  certainly  not  common. 

Genealogical  legends  were  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
Greek,  who  so  often  traced  his  descent  from  gods  or  demigods, 
and  whose  religion  was  bound  up  with  his  family.  It  was  of 
importance  to  him  to  be  accurate  in  this,  although  the  tendency 
to  self-glorification  no  doubt  was  present;  and  it  was  possible 
to  carr>'  much  historical  fact  by  tongue-tradition  when  family 
bards  existed,  whose  life-work  it  was  to  preserve  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  to  embellish  this.  I  do  not  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
(juestion  of  "  historic  myths,"  but  my  own  studies  lead  me  to 
think  that  there  is  a  personal  basis  for  heroic  legends,  and  that 
Asclepius  and  the  Dioscuri  were  not  the  only  divinities  who  were 
human  to  begin  with. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  Professor  Ridgeway  has  treated  the 
legend  fairly ;  but  if  he  has  not,  I  fail  to  see  why  all  traditions 
should  be  discarded  as  worthless  for  evidence,  as  Mr.  Nutt  seems 
inclined  to  do. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Thl  Ethnological  Signific.vnce  of  Burial  and  Cremation. 

(Ante,  p.  361). 

Is  Professor  Ridgeway  on  firm  ground  when,  pointing  to  differences 
of  custom  in  the  matter  of  disposal  of  the  dead  as  indicating  a 
different  conception  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  he  argues  that  this 
difference  of  mental  attitude  is  due  to  difference  of  race  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  we  have  no  solid  grounds  for  supposing  that 
where  one  custom  has  succeeded  the  other,  this  result  may  not  be 
due,  as  Mr.  Hall  suj^L^ests,  to  other  causes  than  the  presence  in 
Liter  limes  of  a  people  of  alien  race.  Surely  we  have  no  reason 
wIkucvlt  f(ir  believinj^  that  the  rclii^ious  creed  of  a  people  can 
only  he  chanj^'ed  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  It  is  not 
even  proved  that  difilrcnce  of  race  ib  the  cuum;  of  the  var)'ing 
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standard  of  culture  of  different  stmu  of  the  fK^ulndon.  The 
parishioner  may  locale  ibe  ghost  of  a  dead  man  in  the  churchjafd 
and  the  parson  bctieve  it  to  be  further  awaj»  nithout  their  bdng 
of  different  blimi  If  contemporaneom  divergences  are  not  in- 
compatible wiih  racial  unit)*,  atill  less  are  the  diflerenccs  of  cuftom 
of  successive  ages  a  proof  that  one  race  has  succeeded  another* 

In  examph  s  drawn  imm  European  pooplo^  however,  it  is 
always  possible  £0  ai]gue  that  racial  dlveiiitjr  Uil  at  the  root  of 
divergences  of  mental  attitude.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  give 
an  example  in  vvhich  this  cause  is  practiailly  excluded  Coltini 
(Account  of  tht  Engiiih  C^Umy^  p.  601)  informs  us  that  the  natives 
of  New  South  U'aks  buried  their  you^g  peofiie  and  burned  their 
old.  No  one  will  assert  that  the  diiferaoe  bete  is  due  to  raciaJ 
diversity  ;  it  points  to  a  difference  of  intention  with  r^rd  to  the 
dead,  rather  than  to  the  different  conception  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  for  which  Professor  Ridgeway  ai^es*  1  do  not  of  course 
argue  that  a  simiUr  custooi  fwevailcd  in  Greece;  it  is  quite  |ios- 
sihle  that  Profc'^M>r  Ri^g^way  is  right,  but  the  burial<reniatioa 
test  does  not  jirove  hiiD  to  be  so, 

K.  W.  Thomas. 


'*  M^TWs  OF  GmitEcit " 

(AmUt  p,  36f*> 

The  able  cla^ical  scholar  who  has  noticed  my  book  k  unbh 
to  inc.  For  t  vample,  I  have  quoted  from  a  writer  of  the  folitJore 
s(  hool  a  para|:raph  containing  a  bit  of  Isad  LadOg  and  the  error 
m  the  I^tin  is  charged  upon  me,  without  any  mentian  of  tlie 
quotation  marks.  Most  of  the  other  errors  eould  be  |ust  sm 
(  is.Iy  c\{>lain<  d  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  my  book  b  the 
ouKoine  of  ycMf^  of  investigation  and  ought  noc  to  be  danmed  for 
a  tntlc.  The  Ttma  has  said  that  "there  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  St. 
(  lair  s  Lxplan  itions/*  and  Littraturt  allows  that  I  lave  at  least 
*'  advan(  cd  th^  mtudy  of  one  factor,  petbapi  ft  large  bdor,  in  the 
growth  of  (Jrtck  legend/'  AVhy,  theo^  cannot  the  foOdorii^ 
accept  me  as  a  co-wofker,  instead  of  depmctatiDg  thu  w^rk  of 
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years  because  my  method  is  not  the  same  as  theirs,  or  becai 

my  assum[)lions  cire  not  the  same  as  theirs? 

Now  really  my  method  has  been  scientific.  My  critic  says  i\ 
I  "attempt  to  [)rove  by  the  use  of  metaphor."  He  is  mi>t.ikc 
That  there  is  figure  and  symbol  in  the  myths  is.  I  suppose,  inc-; 
testable.  Pausanias,  for  one,  tells  us  that  the  wise  amon*:  : 
(ireeks  spoke  of  old  in  riddles. 

To  discover  the  meaning  of  any  symbol  or  phrase  I  have  c* 
lated  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  and  then  asked  myself  wJ: 
sense  would  fit  them  all.  This  is  the  inductive  method.  Ne."" 
like  any  man  of  science,  I  have  framed  a  "  working  hypothesif 
and  tried  the  application  of  the  meanings  thus  arrived  at.  The 
"fables"  are  prehistoric  in  origin.  Where,  then,  is  the  sense  ^ 
asking  me  to  furnish  historic  record  or  foundation  for  everythir 
I  put  forth  ?  "  Literary  evidence  will  not  carr>'  Athena  heyon 
the  eleventh  century."  How  far  will  literar)'  evidence  carry  tr 
existence  of  the  (ireeks  themselves?  And  do  the  Greeks  on) 
begin  when  the  literary  evidence  begins  ? 

My  working  hypothesis  connects  the  myths  with  the  season «  ( 
the  year  and  the  measurement  of  time.  What  more  likely  ?  An 
if  true,  tliere  would  of  course  be  something  like  system  and  ror 
tiiuiity.  My  critic  says  I  assume  that  the  priest-astronomers  wtr 
undisturbed  in  their  efforts  through  thousands  of  years,  and  ihj 
this  is  impossible  in  view  of  wars  and  invasions.  1^'t  mc  remini 
him  that  Julius  ( ';esar  rLformed  the  calendar,  and  Pope  (irLgcr 
souglu  to  perfect  it,  after  1,500  years,  notwithstanding  wars  an 
invasions.  lUil  in  presenting  my  working  hypothesis  as  a  whi-l 
I  hav«-,  in  sonu:  places,  been  able  to  ofler  nothing  better  than  , 
guess.  It  is  only  what  a  classieal  scholar  does  when  lie  seeks  n 
tran^latr  a  iiuililated  manuserijU  :  when  he  fills  in  the  hicun^r  con 
jieturally.  Where  is  the  fairnes*^  -either  to  me  or  your  rtadt-r^- 
in  siniiling  out  sucli  a  jKissage  as  "an  example  of  Mr.  Si.  C'larr' 
ln::i.-"? 

A--  to  the  strife  between  Athena  and  Poseidon — "Where  Po'^ti 
(I'lii  !M<i  Iklm  wdrsiiijipfd.  iIk*  wor>hip  of  Athena  supplanted  it 
l!ii-(  ;;i:'i_;  eoivji;-.  HTs  Irou^lu  tlnirgods  with  them."  Of  eour^t 
t:i<  y  (lid  :  but  you  don't  aeeount  fur  the  origin  of  a  tribal  cuh,  an} 
nv>ri-  \\\M\  fi)r  the  trilu:  itself,  by  saying  that  it  is  an  immigran 
I'rom  a:!' )•.!:.  r  <  on n try. 

La-^tly  (f'M  a't')i;nt  of^juet).  the  reference  to  the  four  ages  i' 
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unfair.  It  is  matter  of  fact  that  the  ancient*  fipoke  of  a  Great 
Year.  The  Sothic  Cycle  was  one  Grtat  Year  and  the  PnM:t:i^on 
Cycle  another.  These  "years"  of  course  had  their  qyariem;  and 
a  quarter  of  the  precession  cycle  would  he  6,467  ordinary  years. 
\\  hat  is  there  ridiculous  in  surmising  thai  the  notion  of  thi!ae  was 
what  underlay  the  tradition  of  Four  Ages — of  gold,  silver,  bronxe^ 
and  iron?  In  describing  the  Four  Ages  of  the  AltecSp  Hum- 
boldt says,  "They  are  fictions  of  the  asuonoinical  myihoI(^." 
{Researches,  xiv.  23.)  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Si:ASons  of  the 
common  year,  as  my  critic  represents. 

Ceo.  St.  CiwuR. 

\S(curus  iudicet  arHs  ttrrarum. — YouR  RE\*JEWRii.] 


The  Transition  from  Totrmism  to  ANCESTOR-wansiiir. 
(Ante,  pp.  36,  341,) 

The  close  connection  between  the  aboriginal   inhahttants  of 

Madagascar  and  the  South  African  races  fenders  the  comparison 
of  their  beliefs  and  practices  important.  I  fecl^  therefore,  much 
irKkbied  to  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas  for  calling  attention  to  the  very 
interesting  Betsileo  example  of  transmigration. 

His  remarks,  however,  open  a  wide  field  of  controversy,  and 
one  into  which  I  cannot  here  enter.  1  must  content  myself  wjlh 
(iiselanning  {a)  the  "initial  assumption''  which  Mr.  Thomas  attri^ 
hutes  to  me,  {b)  any  definite  opinion  on  the  origin  of  totemism  (a 
sul.j<:<  t  on  which  the  evidence  at  present  accestsible  does  noti  i 
think,  warrant  our  pronouncing),  (c)  the  intention  to  tnce  the 
(i<  velopment  of  ancestor-worship  elsewhere  than  among  the  Bantu 
from  totemism,  and  (^)  the  assumption  of  identity  Wtwcco  the 
:(ji«  rnism  of  South  Africa  and  that  of  uny  other  part  of  the  world. 
My  suggestions  were  entirely  confined  to  South  AfrioL  Wc  are 
like  ly  to  make  lx.'tter  progress  with  the  investigation  of  tOlcmJitil 
if  sve  Ugin  by  dealing  with  the  problems  of  each  ares  iC|Wllte^. 

B.  ScDsrsv  Hartlakh. 
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Customs  Relating  to  Iron. 
{Ante,  p.  340.) 

I  scarcely  think  that  heating  water  with  a  red-hot  poker  fc 
washing  new-born  infants  is  generally  practised  in  this  neighhou 
hood.  C.  B.,  a  well-known  nurse  who  lived  in  a  village  on  th 
Nottinghamshire  side  of  the  Trent,  near  Gainsborough,  and  die 
in  1863,  was  accustomed  to  use  nothing  else  until  the  navel  ha^ 
healed  :  hut  probably  the  custom  is  dying  out.  A.  H.,  a  l.incolr 
shire  woman  of  experience,  tells  me  now  that  she  never  heard  <. 
heating  water  by  means  of  a  red-hot  poker  for  this  purpose  ;  bu 
she  adds,  un|)rompted,  that  cinder-tea  is  believed  to  be  good  lb 
curing  flatulence  and  colic  in  young  children.  A  correspondcn 
at  Mpworth,  (Mr.  C.  Bell,  chemist),  informs  me  that  water  heater 
with  hot  iron  is  commonly  used  in  Notts  and  lA?icestershire  fi'.' 
bathing  infants  suffering  from   "thrush." 

At  Scotter,  in  North  Lincolnshire  some  years  ago,  bandage: 
soaked  witli  water  in  which  iron  had  been  slaked  by  the  villa^i: 
smith  were  applied  successfully  to  a  "bad  leg."  In  like  manner, 
in  Swabia,  water  into  which  a  smith  has  plunged  iron  at  red  heat 
is  used  for  washing  purposes  by  people  suffering  from  the  itch. 
(Birlinger,  I'o/ksfhii m/i'ches  aus  Schivaben,  i^6iy\.^  ^%(>.  In  Derby- 
shire, a  spoonful  of  water  in  which  a  hot  iron  has  been  cooled  is 
administered  to  a  baby  shortly  after  birth  {Shropshire  Folklore. 
p.  2S5.)  And  according  to  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  (C7^w/.  J/a^., 
Dec,  1SS9,  art.  "  Cofhn-Nails  ")  the  Romans,  when  affected  by 
dys«.ntery,  drank  water  in  which  glowing  iron  had  been  quenched. 

As  to  heating  water  with  cinders.  Dr.  H.  Ploss  mentions  the 
custom  of  dropping  red-hot  coals  into  the  water  in  which  a  new- 
burn  ciiild  is  to  be  washed.  (/Az^  Kind,  i.,  140,  141,  143.)  In 
Scotland  a  glowing  ember  was  anciently  put  into  the  first  draught 
of  w.ilcr  givL-n  to  a  cow  after  waiving.  (/'.  L.  J.^  vii.,  27S.)  And 
aiiionu  the  Mai'vars,  a  child  injured  by  being  stared  at  may  W 
cuivd  by  throwing  a  live  coal  into  the  water  and  making  him 
drink  the  thiitl  and  batluf  his  i-vt-s  with  it,  while  you  wish  the 
injury  !)a<  k  lo  the  pcrsnn  fn>rn  whom  it  cami-  (Jones  and  Kro:>f, 
Th.  I^':':-f<i:x>  i>f  the  J/rMr//-.v.  Kv).  My  tiitnd  Miss  W.  M.'k. 
]'nul..r  i«  )!>  1:1. ■  ilu.'  loiluwini:  -lory,  tlu-  plai-i-  .11  whirh  it  haj)|iened 
brin::  Waki-llt-ld. 
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**  When  one  of  my  brothers  was  a  few  weeks  old^ln  1S67 — he 
was  suddenly  seized  by  an  attack  of  convulsions  during  my  parents' 
temporary  absence  from  home  On  my  mother's  n:ium,  the  nurse 
rushed  to  meet  her  and  told  her  of  the  baby's  Ulnai^,  oominuin^i 
however,  to  say  that  the  infant  was  now  sleeping  quietly,  and 
would  certainly  recover,  as  she  had  door  all  that  was  ntKrcssary  or 
possible  in  such  a  case — namely,  had  drQ|>pcd  a  hot  dndcr  into  a 
cup  of  water,  with  which  she  had  baptiJEcd  the  child  by  making  a 
cross  on  his  forehead,  afterwards  giving  him  the  femaindcrr  to 
drink  ;  thus,  apparently,  in  her  own  c>'es  bringing  both  rcliicion 
and  science  to  bear  on  the  case.  The  nurac  was,  I  believe,  an 
Irishwoman,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Yorkshire,  where  she 
would  have  many  opportunities  of  learning  the  well  known  healing 
[)ower  of  *  cmder-tea.'" 

A  curious  distinction  between  iron  and  copper  catne  under  my 
notice  the  other  day.  Only  a  short  time  ago  one  of  my  neigh* 
hours  said  to  her  cook,  "  What  is  the  good  of  my  buying  that  new 
copper  kettle  if  you  do  not  use  it  ? ''  The  girl,  a  native  of  lligby  in 
North  IJncolnshire,  answered  that  a  copper  kettle  must  be  bapti^ 
bcTore  it  could  be  used,  and,  on  being  questioned,  eitplaincd  that 
the  baptism  was  performed  by  heating  beer  or  spirits  in  it  Iron 
kettles,  it  appears,  need  not  undergo  the  rite. 

One  wonders  whether  the  precious  cauldrons  of  the  Scandinavian 
sea  rovers  were  similarly  hallowed.  Miss  W,  M.  E.  Fowler  tells 
me  that  she  considers  this  belief  fsr  more  like  the  tupersdtions 
current  in  Yorkshire  than  in  Li fK-oln shire,  Yorkshire  foUt  aie 
addicted  to  analogous  ceremonie*,  which  do  not  seem  common 
south  of  the  Humber. 

Mabel  Peacoce. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

I  n  the  west  and  south-west  of  Scotland,  among  thoxe  who  an* 
rather  more  than  less  tenacious  of  the  old  customs,  red-hot  cinders 
are  considered  to  have  a  mysterious  clfi<mcy  in  the  matter  of 
tcm{)ering  or  seasoning  new  cooking  utensils,  A  new  itapot  or 
one  that  has  been  out  of  use  for  some  time  is  placed  on  tlie  bob 
filU-d  wiih  cold  water.  Into  this  arc  tiirown  some  h«i  cindeft.  It 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours,  after  which  tea  made  ta  the 
pot  is  supposed  to  **  mask,"  i.e.  infuse,  sativfactonly.  On  quettiDQ- 
ing  the  advantage  of  this  over  simply  scalding  with  boiling  water, 
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I  was  told,  "  My  grannie  and  her  grannie  before  her  did  it,  a: 
thti  auld  folks  kenned  many  things  we  dinna,  an'  I  ken  tea  is  n 
giiid  in  a  teapot  seasoned  ony  ither  way."  With  some  houscwiv 
all  the  pots  and  pans  undergo  this  baptism  of  fire  within,  with  t 
idea  of  cleansing  properly  Inifore  putting  to  domestic  uses  :  wi 
others  it  is  now  only  retained  in  the  case  of  the  teapot. 

The  favourite  panacea  for  all  ordinary  physical  ills  among  tl 
rural  population  of  Scotland  is  tea  or  gruel  seasoned  with  whisk 
The  whisky  is  always  referred  to  as  "  a  cinder." 

Katherine  Carsox. 

I  have  always  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  water  heated  t 
putting  hot  embers  into  it,  (i)  for  removing  any  taint  from  ove 
kept  meat,  (2)  for  cleansing  musty  vessels,  (3)  for  administering  \ 
infants  suffering  from  flatulence.  Two  questions  suggest  then 
selves  :  can  dropping  hot  iron  or  cinders  into  water  form  an 
solution  possessing  antiseptic  or  medicinal  qualities,  or  do  the  past 
given  off  act  merely  as  deodorants  ?  and,  secondly,  what  is  used  i 
wood-,  ])eat-,  or  charcoal-burning  countries  for  the  various  purpost 
mentioned  ?  /[  rW-ashes,  in  England,  were  an  old-fashioned  sul 
stitute  f(;r  soap,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a  stronger  detergcni 
Coarse  linen,  nuicii  soiled,  was  not  soaped  and  rubbed  with  th 
hand,  but  boiled  in  a  "  lye  "  or  decoction  of  wood-ashes,  IveatcJ 
with  a  wooden  bat,  and  rinsed  in  a  running  stream.  See  thi 
descriptic^n  of  a  "buck-wesh"  in  Miss  Jackson  s  Shropshire  liorj 
hook  {s.v.^  ;  evidently  the  same  process  that  was  being  carried  oi 
in  Mrs.  Ford's  household  when  KalstafT  paid  her  his  famous  visit. 

I  have  rommunicated  with  Mr.  Seligmann  on  the  former  point 
thinking  tliat  the  (jue«.T  combination  of  sense  and  superstitioi 
whirh  we  so  often  find  in  folk-medicine  rendered  it  worth  whilj 
to  as'vrlain  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  tells  me  he  has  trit*. 
(iDpping  fraijjments  of  (i)  coni[)letely  red-hot  and  (2)  partly 
burnt  coal  into  cold  water.  {2)  was  slightly  sulphureous  in  l.iste 
an<l  thi  re  was  evid«-n<v  of  dissolved  sulphides,  presumably  si:l 
]'luir'ii«'«l  iiy<lrn;4in  (II.S).  (i)  gave  no  traces  of  H^S  or  oihi 
^ul[)hi«.l<'.  Altliouu'h  II.S  kills  ^erms,  Mr.  Seligmann  does  no 
tiiink  ii  w'liild  be  pr(.s.'nt  in  Ntr«>ng  enouLih  solution  to  have  th' 
least  k:\V'^'\  nil  taintrd  nii-at,  \:(\  On  metal  articles,  if  present  is 
suflpivnt  'luantiiies,  it  could  have  only  a  bad  effect,  nor  dots  h< 
t!  ink   \!\\\\  niinMt'"  amounts  r)f  H  .S  would  affect  a  flatulent  txa** 
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one  way  or  another.  Possibly  traces' of  potaid^  lime,  or  magn^a 
present  mi^ht  be  beneficial ;  but  probably  not. 

Iron,  on  being  dropped  into  water,  would  (lartiiilly  oxidise^  but 
no  soluble  compound  would  be  formed- 

Wood  ashes  contain  much  soluble  caustic  aJkaU  (potash  piiiici* 
{)all) ),  which  would  destroy  the  tissia^s  if  applied  to  them. 

Apropos  of  ashes,  Mr.  Seligmann  addt  that  he  haa  come  icron 
one  or  two  out-patients  at  St.  Thomas's  Ho^ital  irlio  bdifved 
that  cigar-ash  muted  with  water  was  proioiSlllll|)r  aifOOtic. 


King  Solomon  and  the  BiAciiSMtTU. 

(Antt^  p.  344.)  ^ 

1  state  at  once  that  I  know  no  parallel  to  this  legend  in  either 
old  or  modem  Oriental  literature.  It  socms,  however,  to  be  a 
(implement  to  another  legend,  and  purposely  invented  us  a  sct*off 
against  the  legend  intimately  conneried  with  the  history  of  the 
"  Shamir/'  which  has  bx'en  treated  so  profoundly  by  the  btc  Pro* 
fcN^or  Paulus  Cassel.  The  gist  of  this  legend  is,  that  in  con* 
formity  with  the  Biblical  prescription  (Exodus  six*  25  r  "And  if 
thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stonc%  thou  shalt  not  build  It  of 
heicri  stofie :  for  thou  hast  hfted  uji  thy  S7t*^rd  [or  /<v/]  upon  it 
and  thou  hast  defiled  it"),  no  iron  was  allowed  to  be  used  by 
Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  temple.  He  had  therefore  re* 
course  to  a  miraculous  plant,  or  worm,  which  iplit  stones  and 
thus  made  it  |>ossible  to  erect  the  building.  Evidently,  then,  the 
hlark smith  had  no  place  and  could  have  no  place  at  the  banquet 
(»t  Kin:^  Solomon.  This  legend,  then,  U  the  aftcrthoiaght,  tti* 
\rntt  (1  to  correct  the  deficiency  of  the  other,  and  to  bring  home 
t  .  Solomon  and  the  other  masters  how  utterly  they  de|)cnded  ftir 
r..  :r  tools  on  the  craft  of  the  blacksmith..  The  0f%ina]  amhor  of 
this  it\:trul  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  older  tale 
that  no  ircni  was  used  in  the  building  of  the  temple,  but  either  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  own  cra/t,  or  beotttae 
lu  really  did  not  know  of  the  full  Shamir  legend  (which  I  am 
loth  to  iK-lieve,  as  it  is  always  connected  with  the  othef,  beings  lit 
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fact,  the  necessary  complement  of  it),  invented  this  l^end  J 
the  glorification  of  the  blacksmith.  As  it  stands,  the  legend  I 
a  Western  ring  about  it,  and  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Fr 
masons'  Solomonic  legends,  which  centre  in  the  figure  of  the  di 
builder,  Hiram. 

M.  Gaster. 


MOAB   OR   £dOM? 

(Ante,  p.  347.) 


Miss  Weston  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  learn  that  in  1 
ingenious  suggestion  of  connecting  the  two  passages,  s  Kings 
27  and  Amos  ii.  i,  and  considering  both  as  referring  to  one  a 
the  same  incident,  she  has  been  forestalled  by  some  of  the  n» 
famous  Jewish  commentators  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Abraham  i 
Ezra  in  the  twelfth  century,  David  Qimhh  in  the  thirteei 
century,  and  Levi  ben  Gerson  in  the  fourteenth  century.  I 
from  being  a  mere  surmise,  therefore,  we  may  consider  tl 
identification  to  have  the  authority  of  tradition  to  back  it 

M.  Gasteil 


Ship  Processions. 
(Ante,  p.  307.) 


An  account  of  a  ship-carrying  procession  will  be  found  in  til 
Transactions  0/ the  Devonshire  Association^  xv.,  104.  It  appeal 
that  the  ceremony  took  place  in  Plymouth  at  Corpus  Christi  i 
mediaeval  times.  At  Devonport  it  was  brought  from  Millbrook  o 
May-day  within  living  memor>'. 

Usener  {Die  Sintflutsagen,  pp.  116,  126)  deals  with  the  shi] 
It  was  borne  in  Dionysiac  processions  at  Smyrna  and  Athen 
and  at  the  Panathenaion  ;  also  in  the  Carnival  procession  in  Ital] 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  (ibid,  p.  120);  and  occasionallj  i 
Ciermany  (Pan/^r,  Beitrajs^  fur  d.  Myth,  ii.,  250;  Meiers  Dtmisek 
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Sai^n  aus  Schwa^n^  p.  374).  I  need  hardly  rcoill  thi:  ship  of 
Nerthus  (Mannhardt,  IVaM.  u.  Feldkuin^  l,  593).  Other  re* 
ferenccs  will  be  found  in  Hahn,  DtmeUr  u.  Baub^  p.  38  i^. 

N.  W,  Thomas. 


A  "Nabby"  Colt. 

(Ante,  p.  332,) 

I  think  this  word  is  correct  In  this  neighbourhood  a  young 
foal  of  the  male  sex  is  often  addressed  ait  '*  Nobby  "  ;  whc^thcr  a 
female  is  too,  I  am  not  sure. 

M*   PZACOCJL 


Early-Rising  Jtsr. 
{jinte,  p.  373.) 


The  story  told  in  the  review  of  Tradiwrn  P^tpoiari  J^iiaitsi 
occurs  (according  to  John  Ashton)  in  "  Eng/am^s/fSts  Refin'dand 
Jmprot^d,'"  6-r.,  6-r.  {London,  Printed  for  Johpt  Harris^  ai  the 
Harrtnv  in  the  Poultry,  1695.)  "A  young  lad  being  chid  by 
his  uncle,  for  lying  a  Bed  so  long  in  a  Morning,  telling  him  Uial 
such  a  one  had  found  a  Purse  of  Money  by  rising  early  In  the 
Morning  :  I,  says  the  Lad  smartly,  but  he  rose  too  early  that  lost 
it." 

W.  Hkbtrv  Jkwitt. 


Dk.    FeILBERG's   SeVENTIKTH    BtRTKUAV. 

Since  j^ft/ui/U  Freude  ist  dopptlte  Frmdt^  1  would  aik  for  ihe 
insertu^n  in  Folk- Lore  of  the  following  sbghtJy  abridged  tiaOiftla- 
tion  hy  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  account  given  in  Hojikak^la^^ 
loih  August,  1901,  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Feil berg's  ■eventieih  birthday. 
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By  this  means  the  communication  I  have  received  wiU  inte 
many  another  reader,  and  will  especially  gratify  those  member 
our  Society  who,  like  myself,  know  Dr.  Feilbc^  as  a  lavish  g 
of  his  vast  learning  and  his  untiring  labour  for  the  service  of 
humblest  student  of  folklore.  One  and  all  will  assuredly  joii 
the  congratulations  to  Dr.  Feilberg  on  the  completion  of  his  g 
work,  the  Dialect  Dictionary  ofJutlafuL 

Marian  Roaufs  Coa 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  I  desire 
associate  myself  with  Miss  Roalfe  Cox  in  congratulatiiig 
valued  member  Dr.  Feilberg,  who  has  more  than  once  contribo 
to  the  gratification  of  the  readers  of  Folk-Lort^  on  the  pleai 
celebration  recorded  below,  and  in  wishing  him  many  yean 
continued  activity  in  the  promotion  of  our  science. 

E.  W.  Brabsook 

"  The  flags  waved  all  over  Askov  on  the  6th  of  August ;  peoj 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  flocked  thither  from  all  around,  and  eve 
thing  was  at  its  gayest.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
deputation  from  the  Church  and  neighbourhood  assembled 
Feilberg's  garden,  where  they  sang  a  morning  hymn.  Kni 
Pedersen,  schoolmaster  from  Skibelund,  then  stepped  forwaidsj 
thanked  the  old  pastor  for  his  helpful  Church-woik,  prayed  tfa 
for  a  long  time  to  come  he  might  live  and  work  among  them,  ai 
desired  his  acceptance  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  token  of  the 
gratitude.  The  Principal  of  the  Askov  High  School  being  awa 
from  home,  Jacob  Appel,  one  of  the  teachers,  speaking  in  h 
stead,  thanked  Feilberg  for  all  he  had  done  for  the  school,  an 
especially  because  on  his  retirement  from  pastoral  work  he  ha 
determined  to  fix  his  abode  among  the  teachers,  fitf  from  tl 
capital  and  its  libraries,  so  helpful  to  him  in  his  researdies.  N 
also  presented  a  money-gift.  Feilberg  thanked  all  gracefully  an 
cordially  for  the  great  kindness  and  affection  he  had  ever  m 
with. 

"  Professor  Otto  Jespersen  and  Docent  Axel  Olrik  had  arrivi 
the  day  before  from  Copenhagen,  to  bring  a  greeting  from  tl 
learned  folk  of  the  University  in  the  shape  of  a  Festival  Numb 
of  the  scientific  journal  Dania,  issued  for  the  occasion,  and  CO 
taining  a  sketch  of  Feilberg's  life,  with  a  lac«mile  of  his  hsn 
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writing  and  a  striking  portrait.  Professor  Jespersen  has  also 
brought  out  a  treatise  on  the  teaching  of  languages,  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  following  birthday  dedication  to  Feilberg : 

"  *  You  were  young  with  the  young  and  eager  with  the  eager  at 
the  Stockholm  meeting  of  1886.  Permit  me  noWj  on  the  day 
you  complete  your  seventieth  year,  to  dedicate  to  you  in  fuller 
form  the  thoughts  we  then  strove  for,  with  hearty  thanks  for  all  I 
owe  you ;  thanks  for  your  splendid  Jutland  Dictionary,  for  your 
works  on  common  life  and  common  beliefs,  which  we  so  much 
enjoy,  but  most  of  all  for  the  beaming  kindliness  which  has  made 
every  visit  to  you  and  every  visit  from  you  a  red4etter  day  in  my 
calendar.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  Feilberg*s  children  and  friends  met  for  dinner 
at  his  house,  when  maiiy  speeches  were  made ;  and  although  most 
of  them  were  of  a  domestic  nature,  yet  the  work  of  the  philologist 
and  folklorist  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Copenhagen  scholars.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  people  came  flocking  in 
to  bring  their  congratulations,  and  although  Feilberg's  house  is 
small  his  heart  is  so  large  that  they  all  passed  a  most  happy 
evening.  Letters  and  telegrams,  bringing  greetings  from  friends 
innumerable,  kept  coming  in  ;  from  Slesvig  and  from  all  corners 
of  the  land;  from  mansions  in  Copenhagen  and  from  huts  on  the 
Heath ;  from  the  most  learned  of  the  land  and  from  the  small 
peasants  of  the  barren  west :  all  joined  in  honouring  and  con 
gratulating  *  den  gamk  Feiihrg,' " 


RAmBow  Magic 


In  the  late  sixties  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  Greysouthen*  near 
Workington,  Cumberland,  At  that  time  it  was  a  custom  amongst 
my  companions,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow,  to  pick  up 
two  straws,  cross  them  upon  a  stone,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
second  stone  to  strike  and  break  them  at  the  middle  of  the  cross. 
In  this  way  the  rainbow  was  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  and  as  it 
always,  of  course,  disappeared  within  a  short  time  of  the  ceremony 
we   never  had   any   reason   to   doubt  its  efficacy.     I   distinctly 


I 
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remember  that  the  first  time  I  broke  the  straw  cross  I  did 
with  feelings  of  impious  daring  such  as  no  doubt  Ajax  had  wl 
he  defied  the  lightning. 

Fredkric  J.  Chsshxre 


Bell-lore. 

1.  In  East  Anglia  there  is  an  almost  universal  demand  that  t 
Passing  Bell  should  be  tolled  either  exactly  twelve  or  ezacl 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  a  person.     WTiy  is  this  ? 

2.  It  was  remarked  by  the  ringers  here  on  Sunday,  July  su 
that  the  tenor  bell  "  roared  "  to  such  an  extent  that  **  it  dcowm 
all  the  others ; "  and  the  clerk  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  son 
one  in  the  parish  would  die  in  the  course  of  the  week.  I  nevi 
heard  anything  about  one  particular  bell  ^roaring"  elsewhere 
but  this  is  an  old  bell-ringing  parish,  and  superstitions  lingc 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it  ? 

E.  Farrer,  F,S-A. 
Hinderclay  Rectory,  Diss. 

[1.  We  need  not  remind  Mr.  Farrer  that  the  practice  of  tolKy^ 
a  bell  after  death  has  gradually  replaced  that  of  tolling  it  while  tfa 
sick  man  is  in  extremis :  still  less,  probably,  need  we  refer  him  ti 
the  67  th  Canon  as  the  Anglican  post-Reformation  authority  fb 
the  Passing  Bell,  nor  to  Ellis's  Brand  (iL,  202)  for  details  an 
records  of  the  custom.  But  the  particular  rule  he  mentions  i 
curious,  and  has  not,  we  think,  been  noticed  before.  What  reasoi 
do  the  people  themselves  give  for  it  ? 

2.  In  several  collections  of  local  English  folklore  (Hendenon 
Northern  Counties,  p.  50 ;  Latham,  "  West  Sussex  Superstitions. 
Folklore  Record,  i.,  51),  Mr.  Farrer  will  find  it  said  that  a  pecolia 
heavy  dull  sound  in  the  funeral  bell  is  supposed  to  portend  anothe 
funeral  shortly.  This  sound  (be  it  real  or  imaginary)  is  doubcks 
what  the  ringers  meant  by  the  term  "roaring,"  and  the  derit  inter 
pre  ted  it  accordingly.  The  tenor  bell,  of  course,  would  be  the  om 
tolled  at  a  death  or  funeral. — Ed.] 


REVIEWS. 


L'Ann^e  Sociologique,  public  sous  ta  dtrection  de  £mile 
Durkheim,  Professeur  de  Sociologic  \  la  Facultd  At%  Lettr^ 
de  rUniversit^  de  Bordeaux.  Quairi^me  Ann^e  (1S99-1900). 
Paris:  Felix  Alcan.     1901. 

The  high  standard  of  learning  and  criticUm  set  up  by  Prafetsor 
Durkheim  and  his  collaborators  in  the  firs£  fca/s  iisueof  X'vf^W^ 
SocioIo^^que  has  been  fully  maintained,  though  only  one  of  the 
**  Memoires  Originaux  "  comprised  in  the  fourth  volume  ts  directly 
interesting  to  students  of  folklore.  The  subject  of  sociology  is  % 
wide  one ;  and  students  of  the  folklore  side  have  no  gfOUJld  for 
complaint  that  other  aspects  than  that  in  which  they  ore  specially 
interested  are  also  studied  here.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
contiins,  among  other  things,  the  best  annual  bibliography  of 
folklore  with  which  I  am  acquainted  \  and  critical  analyses  of 
most  of  the  important  books  and  artidcs  in  [leriodicalv  artx 
also  supplied. 

The  **  M^moire  "  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned  is 
that  hy  M.  Bougie  on  Caste.  The  author  set*  himself  to  inquit^r 
first,  whether  Caste  is  a  phenomenon  pttculiar  lo  India,  or  whether 
it  is  universal ;  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  relations  between  it 
and  analogous  social  forms,  such  as  the  guild,  the  dan,  the  class* 
Hf  Ik  gins  by  citing  the  Abb^  Dubois,  Profcsior  Max  MulltTi 
Mr.  W.  Crooke,  and  other  authorities  who  insist  on  the  analogy 
between  Caste  and  the  social  institutions  and  cll^s  hatreds  of 
otlur  countries.  In  opposition  to  them  he  sets  the  opinions  of 
M.  Scnart  and  Mr.  Risley,  for  whom  Caste  is,  at  least  in  its 
(icvclopmcnts,  purely  Indian.  To  decide  between  these  two 
viLv^s  it  is  necessary  to  define  accurately  what  is  meant  by  Cttie. 
He  cltcidcs  that  Caste  is  distinguished  by  three  chanctoMct : 
mutual  repulsion,  a  hierarchy  of  k\^\  privileges  and  respodri" 
bilities,  and  hereditary  specialisation.  Mutual  repulsion  of  ^itei 
implies  that  within  the  caste  men  are  drawn  together,  and  that  the 
caste  is  endogamous.  Hereditary  specialitatmi  KPeans  that  the 
occupations   of  the   parents   descend  to   the  children^  and  are 
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remember  that  the  first  time  I  broke  the  straw  cross  I  did  so 
with  feelings  of  impious  daring  such  as  no  doubt  Ajax  had  when 
he  defied  the  lightning. 

Fredkric  J.  Cheshire. 


Bell-lore. 

1.  In  East  Anglia  there  is  an  almost  universal  demand  diat  Hat 
Passing  Bell  should  be  tolled  either  exactly  twelve  or  exRcdy 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  a  person.     Why  is  tliis  ? 

2.  It  was  remarked  by  the  ringers  here  on  Sunday,  July  sist, 
that  the  tenor  bell  "  roared  "  to  such  an  extent  that  ^  it  drowned 
all  the  others ; "  and  the  clerk  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  some 
one  in  the  parish  would  die  in  the  course  of  the  week.  I  never 
heard  anything  about  one  particular  bell  ^  roaring  **  elsewhere^ 
but  this  is  an  old  bell-ringing  parish,  and  superstitions  linger. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it  ? 

£.  Farrer,  F.&A. 
Hinderclay  Rectory,  Diss. 

[1.  We  need  not  remind  Mr.  Farrer  that  the  practice  of  tolEng 
a  bell  after  death  has  gradually  replaced  that  of  tolling  it  while  the 
sick  man  is  in  extremis  :  still  less,  probably,  need  we  refer  him  to 
the  67  th  Canon  as  the  Anglican  post-Reformation  authority  for 
the  Passing  Bell,  nor  to  £llis*s  Brand  (ii.,  202)  for  details  and 
records  of  the  custom.  But  the  particular  rule  he  mentions  is 
curious,  and  has  not,  we  think,  been  noticed  before.  What  reison 
do  the  people  themselves  give  for  it  ? 

2.  In  several  collections  of  local  English  folklore  (HenderKMi, 
Northern  Counties^  p.  50 ;  Latham,  "  West  Sussex  Superstitions.'' 
Folklore  Record^  i.,  51),  Mr.  Farrer  will  find  it  said  that  a  peculiar 
heavy  dull  sound  in  the  funeral  bell  is  supposed  to  portend  another 
funeral  shortly.  This  sound  (be  it  real  or  imaginary)  is  doubtless 
what  the  ringers  meant  by  the  term  "roaring,"  and  the  clerk  inter* 
preted  it  accordingly.  The  tenor  bell,  of  course,  would  be  the  k 
tolled  at  a  death  or  funeral. — Ed.] 
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In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  r^ign  of  Caste  was  opposed 
neither  by  a  strong  monarchy  nor  by  a  strong  democmc^.  No- 
where is  there  greater  specialisation.  Nowhere  arv  the  distinctions 
so  wide.  Nowhere  do  they  entail  so  much  cither  of  contempt  Of 
of  respect.  Every  observer  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  force 
which  animates  the  entire  system  is  one  of  repulsion*  This  it  is 
which  maintains  the  isolation  of  the  different  groups*  la  the  eyes 
of  an  orthodox  Hindu  every  caste  but  his  own  is  in  a  sense 
impure.  It  is  impossible  of  course  for  men  of  difTenent  castes 
cniirely  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  one  another;  but  them 
are  certain  acts  which,  more  than  othersp  imply  conLaminatioiii 
that  of  eating,  for  example.  The  scruples  in  this  respect  are 
naturally  more  lively  in  the  higher  castes^  ^l  ihey  pervade  the 
whole  of  Indian  society  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  time  of 
famine,  a  Santal  would  rather  die  than  touch  food  prepared  by 
Hrahmans.  To  eat  food  prohibited  by  one's  caste  is  to  beo^me 
an  outcast.  Still  higher  barriers  prevent  the  intemuirriage  of 
caste  and  caste,  in  spite  of  the  exceptions  introdticed  by  the 
custom  called  by  Mr.  Risley  "hyper^amy,"  and  \xf  that  of  the 
JAts,  noted  by  Mr.  Crooke.  JAts  frequently  many  girls  of  low 
caste.  Hut  girls  chosen  for  this  purpose  arc  finst  of  all  made  to 
pass  for  maidens  of  their  own  stock.  This  very  fiction  is  thus  a 
testimony  to  the  {potency  of  Caste. 

Anthropometr)-  shows  that  in  spite  of  prohibitions  the  mtxtun 
«»f  !>loo<i  has  in  fact  been  very  great  Yet  it  remaint  true  that 
the  separatist  tendency  is  inherent  in  Indian  society;  aijd  the 
U>i  pr(X)f  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  groups  into  which  it  is 
(!i\i(ie(i.  The  witness  of  the  sacred  liooks  as  to  the  number  of 
cartes  in  antiquity  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Mann  declares  there  arc 
only  four  castes— Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaiiyas^  and  Sudras; 
hut  there  are  indications  of  a  much  lar^^et  number  even  itl  those 
times.  An  examination  of  Buddhist  and  other  ancient  IttcfatUPe 
yields  the  same  results.  Moreover,  of  the  four  casies  ju'ct  namedf 
three  have  practically  disappeared,  for  the  preiaisions  of  the 
Raj[)uts,  who  claim  to  represent  the  Kshatriyas,  arc  manifestly 
false.  The  Brahmans  are  the  only  caste  which  retains  any 
semblance  of  continued  existence,  and  CfCti  tbey  arc  divided  up 
into  a  crowd  of  castes,  all  closed  one  agiiitst  aiXPtber,  The  hxx 
is  that  the  castes  have  to  be  reckoned  not  by  the  tiitit  but  by  the 
thousand. 
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obligatory  upon  them.  Such  occupations  entail  a  certain  rat 
They  entail  also  on  the  one  hand  monopoly,  and  on  the  oth 
obligations  towards  other  Castes  and  occupations.  Status  is 
exorably  determined  from  father  to  son  by  Caste.  Heredity 
of  the  essence  of  the  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
Caste  as  thus  defined  is  found  only  in  India.  But  this  is  r 
to  say  that  there  are  not  elsewhere  elements  and  scattered  tra 
of  it.  The  exclusivencss  of  classes  and  coteries  in  western  socie 
the  clergy  with  their  vast  claims  and  close  corporate  seliishne 
the  feudal  system,  all  betray  in  various  ways  traces  of  the  spi 
of  Caste.  In  none  of  them,  however,  is  the  rule  of  Caste  comple 
The  exclusiveness  of  classes  and  coteries  is  in  nowise  consecrat 
by  law,  and  in  practice  is  breached  in  a  thousand  places.  Clcrii 
succession  is  not  peri)etuated  by  heredity.  The  feudal  syst! 
was  erected  not  on  an  original  ancestral  or  social  distinction.  \ 
on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  land.  This  might  chan; 
Throughout  the  Middle  Age,  when  feudalism  reigned,  it  i 
change  often.  The  tendency  of  the  system  was  not  to  cut  socii 
up  into  small,  compact,  mutually  repellent,  groups :  it  was  in 
vidualist.  Even  ancient  Egyptian  society,  which  of  all  kno 
societies  bears  most  resemblance  to  that  created  by  Caste,  d< 
not  Seem  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  to  be  a  case  of  perf 
analogy.  Hereditary  si^ecialisation,  if  usual,  was  not  at>solu! 
and  tlie  social  hierarchy  was  far  from  being  petrified.  Fn 
early  times  examples  are  found  of  men  rising  by  talents  or 
favour  from  one  rank  of  life  to  another.  The  king  always  had 
in  his  power  to  upset  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  As  a  rule  \ 
transmission  of  land  and  of  titles  was  hereditary  :  but  in  \ 
feutlalism  (.)f  Egypt,  investiture  by  Pharaoh  was  an  indisiK-nsa! 
condition  to  the  status  of  baron.  Pharaoh,  by  granting  lantis 
apiu)iniing  to  office,  could  create  nobles.  Moreover,  so  far  fr^ 
the  history  of  tlu-  Egyptian  civilisation  revealing  that  mut; 
rrjuiLjnain.e  of  classes  which  has  [)roved  the  political  and  s*.x 
b.in--  «f  India,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Egypt  is  «■ 
of  tliu<..-  »«)untries  whi-re  the  administrative  organisation  nii 
(jiiickly  LiM^'id  the  spoiuaneo'.is  divisions  of  the  populatii 
The  n-.rt'Nsitit  <  oi  the  (Country  dL-manded  a  strong  central  govt- 
mem,  uit'n  Li'tl«  i^-nt  and  cnhrsivc-  organisation,  which  could  ne^ 
Iuvl-  bct-n  attained  under  the  rule  of  Caste,  and  in  fact  v 
contrary  to  its  spirit. 
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In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  Caste  was  opposed 
neither  by  a  strong  monarchy  nor  by  a  strong  democracy.  No- 
where is  there  greater  specialisation.  Nowhere  are  the  distinctions 
so  wide.  Nowhere  do  they  entail  so  much  either  of  contempt  or 
of  respect.  Every  observer  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  force 
which  animates  the  entire  system  is  one  of  repulsion.  This  it  is 
which  maintains  the  isolation  of  the  different  groups.  In  the  eyes 
of  an  orthodox  Hindu  every  caste  but  his  own  is  in  a  sense 
impure.  It  is  impossible  of  course  for  men  of  different  castes 
entirely  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  one  another;  but  there 
are  certain  acts  which,  more  than  others,  imply  contamination, 
that  of  eating,  for  example.  The  scruples  in  this  respect  are 
naturally  more  lively  in  the  higher  castes,  but  they  pervade  the 
whole  of  Indian  society  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  time  of 
famine,  a  Santal  would  rather  die  than  touch  food  prepared  by 
Brahmans.  To  eat  food  prohibited  by  one's  caste  is  to  become 
an  outcast.  Still  higher  barriers  prevent  the  intermarriage  of 
caste  and  caste,  in  spite  of  the  exceptions  introduced  by  the 
custom  called  by  Mr.  Risley  "hypergamy,"  and  by  that  of  the 
Jats,  noted  by  Mr.  Crooke.  Jits  frequently  marry  girls  of  low 
caste.  But  girls  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  first  of  all  made  to 
pass  for  maidens  of  their  own  stock.  This  very  fiction  is  thus  a 
testimony  to  the  potency  of  Caste. 

Anthropometry  shows  that  in  spite  of  prohibitions  the  mixture 
of  blood  has  in  fact  been  very  great.  Yet  it  remains  true  that 
the  separatist  tendency  is  inherent  in  Indian  society;  and  the 
best  proof  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  groups  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  witness  of  the  sacred  books  as  to  the  number  of 
castes  in  antiquity  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Mann  declares  there  are 
only  four  castes — Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras; 
but  there  are  indications  of  a  much  larger  number  even  in  those 
times.  An  examination  of  Buddhist  and  other  ancient  literature 
yields  the  same  results.  Moreover,  of  the  four  castes  just  named, 
three  have  practically  disappeared,  for  the  pretensions  of  the 
Rajputs,  who  claim  to  represent  the  Kshatriyas,  are  manifestly 
false.  The  Brahmans  are  the  only  caste  which  retains  any 
semblance  of  continued  existence,  and  even  they  are  divided  up 
into  a  crowd  of  castes,  all  closed  one  against  another.  The  fact 
is  that  the  castes  have  to  be  reckoned  not  by  the  unit  but  by  the 
thousand. 

2  I  2    * 
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j  A  long  and  interesting  argument  follows,  to  show  that  Caste 

received,  not  its  origin,  but  its  special  orientation,  from  indus 
that  a  number  of  economic  causes,  similar  to  those  which  produ 
the  guild  in  Mediaeval  Europe,  have  been  operating  from  t 
immemorial  in  India,  to  unite  together  all  whose  occupation 
the  same.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  guilds  were  organised  lik 
large  family  with  common  worship,  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  bu 
The  form  which  they  then  took  was  not  indeed  economic.  It 
determined  by  tradition,  and  was  due  to  the  influence  of  rcligi 
Powerful,  however,  as  was  the  guild,  it  never  obtained  over 
members  the  absolute  empire  of  Caste.  If  it  be  impossibk 
explain  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  guild  from  economic  cau; 
a  fortiori  it  will  be  impossible  thus  to  explain  all  the  peculiari 
of  the  caste  system.  The  survivals  of  family  religion,  not 
exigencies  of  industr)',  are  responsible  for  the  features  of  resi 
blance  between  the  guild  and  the  caste.  The  guild  was  or^gani 
like  a  family,  or  rather  perhaps  like  a  clan.  But  it  was  nc 
pretended  that  its  members,  though  they  regarded  one  anot 
as  brethren,  were  literally  akin.  The  caste,  on  the  other  ha 
is  founded  on  the  clan.  Not  that  the  members  are  in  rca 
consanguine.  According  to  primitive  ideas  actual  consanguiz 
is  not  necessary  to  kinship.  It  often  seems  to  be  derived  fr 
union  in  one  cult,  from  simple  identity  of  name,  or  even  fr 
dwelling  together  in  one  place.  All  that  is  necessary'  is  the  se; 
ment  of  relationship.  It  is  on  this  sentiment  of  relationship,  : 
not  on  actual  blood-kinship,  that  the  caste  is  founded. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  theor)*  which  derives  the  caste  from 
clan  is,  that  the  caste  is  endogamous  while  the  clan  is  usu; 
exogamous.      M.  Bougie  is  conscious  of  the  difficulty,   and 
endeavours  to  meet  it  by  arguing  that,  .strictly  sjHfaking,  it  is 
family  only  that  is  exogamous.     The.otvw,  like  y\\M  ^otra  of  Im 
is  exogamous.     But  the  caste  is  an  assemblage  of  ^otras,  as 
clan  and  the  tribe  are  an  asseml)lage  of  several  families  or  ^y»: 
Tluy  are  thus  endogamous,   while  the  families,  the  ,t:o/nzs, 
exogamous.     This  is  a  (]uestion  to  some  extent  of  termint.lr' 
Hut   M.  Bou;^le  seems  not  to  have  a  very  clear  notion  of  v\ 
orL'anisatioii,  or  of  the  very  wide  differences  of  cu.stom  in  resp 
to  marria^'e  characteristic  of  savages,  even  within  comparativ 
limitrd  districts.    And  he  expressly  declines  to  determine  whet 
the  true  germ  of  the  clan  is  to  be  found  in  the  clan  or  in 
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tribe,  on  the  ground  that  the  different  types  of  primitive  society 
arc  not  yet  clearly  enough  defined  for  this  purpose.  The  main 
point  is,  he  says,  that  the  caste  is  animated  by  the  tpirii  of  thejie 
primitive  (by  which  he  means  .*a%'age)  sodetjes,  and  that  llie 
religious  scruples  and  the  taboos  of  all  sorts  which  lead  these 
savage  societies  to  repel  one  another,  explain^  in  a  natural  manner^ 
such  customs  as  operate  to-day  in  India  to  isobtt:  the  caatci. 

The  domination  of  archaic  exclu^iveness  may  thus  prevent  the 
castes  from  mingling  and  producing  a  ^mly  welded  society :  it 
does  not  explain  the  hierarchy  of  caster.  The  chief  riddle  alter 
all  is,  why  the  Brahmans  are  at  the  top?  Nor  i%  it  a  difficult 
riddle  to  read.  Given  the  hereditary  priest,  given  the  pruier* 
natural  seriousness  with  which  he  lakes  himself,  as  all  priests  do, 
and  the  exaggerated  and,  according  to  our  view,  top«y-turry 
value  he  sets  on  ceremonial  purity,  givco  lavmgc  idoui  on  the 
nature  of  sacrifice  and  the  qualities  of  the  ofHciant^  leading  to  an 
elaboration  of  rite  surpassing  that  of  most  other  peoples — given 
all  these,  and  the  wonder  would  be  if,  among  an  ignorant  people 
largely  preoccupied  with  religiotiH  mutters,  the  Brmhmaji  did  «^ 
"  come  out  on  top." 

The  rule  of  Caste,  as  thus  dehned  by  M,  Bougkv  bean  alt  its 
fruit  only  in  India,  Its  roots,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  savage 
scKicty  ever)'where.  When  society  attains  a  certain  degree  of 
<  I VI 1 1  sat  ion,  Caste  begins  to  bud.  But  cvcry^where  else  than  in 
India  various  causes  have  combined  to  stunt  its  devcJopment 
and  to  cause  its  decay.  India  alone  has  suffered  a  sort  of 
arrcsiL-d  scKiological  development.  What  ha«  elsewhere  dissolved 
she  has  ossified.  Where  other  i>eopks  liave  unified^  mobilised^ 
K  \rllcch  she  has  continued  to  divide,  to  specialise,  to  hierarditse. 
I  ()  what  concourse  of  circumstances  this  special  direction  of 
Hindu  civilisation  is  due,  what  influence  ethnic  or  telluric,  and 
what  historical  occurrences,  have  determined  this  sociaJ  evolutioii, 
the  author  does  not  venture  to  say.  Sciciice  has  M  yet  no  answer 
for  these  questions. 

.M  Bougie's  is  thus  a  very  inter^tlng  aitlde*  It  is  lucid  and 
judicial,  and  if  not  so  important  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  it 
will  help  to  clear  the  minds  of  students  and  prepare  the  way  for 
further  inquiries. 

E.  8ll»»EV    HAKTlJllfP. 
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The  Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac.    By  Jessie  L.  Westok. 
(Grimm  Library,  vol.  xii.)     D.  Nutt.     1901. 

The  able  study  of  the  Gawain  legend  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Weston,  should  insure  among  all 
interested  in  Arthurian  criticism  an  eager  welcome  for  the  present 
volume,  in  which  the  author  has  made  bold  to  attack  what  is,  alike 
from  its  intrinsically  complex  nature  and  from  the  comparative 
inaccessibility  of  some  of  the  texts,  perhaps  the  most  formidable 
of  the  branches  of  Arthurian  romance.  The  present  study  may 
at  once  and  unhesitatingly  be  pronounced  fully  worthy  of  the 
wide  knowledge  and  sound  critical  instinct  of  its  author,  and  the 
results  attained  are  none  the  less  important  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  necessarily  in  many  cases  of  a  tentative  character.  That 
on  certain  points  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  attempt  at 
finality  Miss  Weston  fully  recognises.  "  Until  a  critical  text  [of 
the  Lancelot]  based  on  a  comparison  of  ail  the  available  versions 
is  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  do  more  than  form 
a  tentative  hypothesis,  or  advance  a  guarded  suggestion  as  to  the 
gradual  growth  and  formation  of  the  completed  legend."  This  is 
alike  modest  and  critically  sound,  and  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  were  writers  on  the  Arthurian  romances  generally  to  adopt 
an  equally  guarded  attitude.  But  if  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  results  which  shall  have  the  quality  of 
finality,  there  is  yet  room  for  good  work  in  the  way  of  clearing 
the  ground  and  presenting  in  orderly  form  such  evidence  as  is  at 
present  available,  and  much  good  work  of  this  nature  will  be 
found  in  Miss  Weston's  book. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  pass  in  review  the  general 
results,  and  call  attention  to  a  few  points  which  appear  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  possess  particular  importance.  In  the  course 
of  doing  so  I  shall,  however,  I  believe,  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  texts  of  the  prose  Lanceht  some 
items  of  evidence  which  have  somewhat  unaccountably  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  author. 

The  extant  literature  dealing  with  Lancelot  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes :  on  the  one  hand  the  vast  compilation 
known  as  the  prose  Lancelot^  consisting  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
Lancelot  proper,  the  Queste  and  the  Mort  Artur\  on  the  other, 
variouij  smaller  romances  or  independent  lais  which  sometimes 
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present  a  very  different  legend  from  that  of  the  great  cyclic  com- 
pilation. Of  these  two  divisions,  the  former  may  be  held  to  be 
of  demonstrably  late  origin,  the  distinctive  feattires  being  unknown 
to  earlier  Arthurian  tradition ;  though  it  i^  pfobable  that  some  of 
the  other  cyclic  romances,  such  as  the  Merlin  and  the  Grand  S^ 
Graal,  have  been  at  least  worked  over  with  a  view  to  making 
them  agree  with  the  Lancelot  The  indcj>endt;j\t  romances  ofler 
a  rather  more  hopeful  field  of  investigation  as  regards  the  origtJial 
legend,  though  the  inquiry  still  presents  very  considerable  diffi^ 
culties. 

The  first  romance  examined  by  Miss  Weston  is  the  Lanuki  of 
Ulrich  von  2^tzikhoven,  a  work  the  exact  date  of  whidi  it  if  im^ 
possible  to  fix,  but  which  probably  belongs  10  the  openiog  yean  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  consequently  Liter  than  Cbre^ttl 
de  Troyes.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  if  not  exactly  provable^ 
that  the  tradition  represented  is  as  a  whoh-  earlier  than  tliai  of  any 
other  romance  dealing  with  the  hero,  since  the  story  of  his  Uan^fi 
with  Cluenevere,  which  later  obtained  such  universal  popularity, 
is  wholly  unknown.  The  poem  contains  the  mfanin  of  the  hetO 
in  a  primitive  though  probably  not  original  form,  foUowisd  by  a 
variety  of  adventures  relating  to  his  later  life  which  in  all  probability 
rrprcsini  the  working  over  of  a  number  of  independent  lah  50  as 
lo  form  something  of  a  biographical  romance*  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  these  lais  were  originally  cono^Cled  with  l^ncelot 
at  all  ;  in  any  case  they  form  a  highly  inOQi^fraoiis  whole,  and 
irnolve  the  preposterous  supposition  thai  the  hero  was  at  least 
three,  probably  four,  times  married,  one  of  the  ceremonies  taking 
|)la(  e  after  his  union  with  the  lady  who  reiaini  the  position  of  wife 
at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The  portion  dealing  with  the#i|ftw*r  b 
iin{H)rrant,  since  Miss  Weston  adduces  strong  reasons  for  suppc^ng 
that  in  it  wc  find  the  real  aboriginal  germ  of  the  Lancelot  legend* 
Ihrou^'hout  Arthurian  tradition— and  unlike  other  legends,  we 
havi  no  literary  remains  of  the  Lancelot  legend  in  the  stage  before 
It  1k(  aine  connected  with  the  court  of  Arthur— Lancelot  remains 
I  >a  nee  lot  du  Lac,  It  is  the  one  attribute  which  never  %-aries,  and 
the  one  feature  common  to  all  versions  of  the  tnfames  b  his 
resulencc  in  the  kingdom  of  the  mysteriom  Lady  of  the  Lake,  In 
Ul rich's  poem  the  lady  is  represented  as  a  water  fairy  {mer-fiin€% 
and  her  domain  is  the  land  of  maidens,  the  Mmidi4amt  Thi^  has 
the  appearance  of  an  original  or  at  least  a  primKtve  txiaX^bttH  i^bi 
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character  of  the  Lady  of  the  I^ke  is  perhaps  the  most  puzzli 
the  whole  cycle,  and  the  probability  of  the  influence  of  Gai 
Castle  of  Maidens  warns  the  critic  to  be  careful.  In  its  \ 
there  is  a  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  land  in  question  w; 
other-world  kingdom,  and  Miss  Weston  puts  for\^-ard  the  sugg* 
that  Lancelot  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  the  lover 
(juecn,  a  connection  which,  supposing  its  existence  and  sur 
may  have  recommended  him  to  fill  the  role  of  lover  to  Guent 
One  of  the  later  portions  of  the  poem  relates  how,  when  a  c« 
King  Valerin  or  Falerin  lays  claim  to  Guenevere,  he  is  chalk 
and  defeated  by  Lanzelct ;  when,  however,  he  afterwards  c 
off  the  queen,  Lanzelet  is  by  no  means  particularly  instrunr 
in  recovering  her ;  unless  indeed  one  could  identify  the  mystt 
Malduz,  the  magician  who  helps  to  that  end,  with  the 
magician  Mabilz,  the  son  of  the  I-ady  of  the  Lake,  whom  I^i 
had  previously  benefited.  This  incident  has  an  obvious  lik 
to  the  Meleagant  adventure,  though  the  similarity  with  that  n 
in  the  Tristan  (a  character  known  to  Ulrich)  bids  us  again  bv 
how  we  consider  it  as  in  any  way  particularly  connected 
I^ncelot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  difficult  altogeth 
agree  with  Miss  Weston,  who  in  her  anxiety  to  show  that  L 
knew  nothing  of  the  distinctive  liaison  motifs  endcavoui 
minimise  Lanzelet's  share  in  the  rescue. 

The  next  romance  to  be  examined  is  an  episode,  only  ki 
as  occurring  in  the  Dutch  Lancelot^  but  which  there  can   be 
doubt  represents  some  French  lai  of  an  episodic  rharactcr. 
Weston  calls  it  the  Cirf  au  pied  blanc^  and  points  out  that 
we  find  the  thoroughly  *  Arthurised  *  form  of  the  well-knoui 
of  Tyokt^  which  she  regards  with  great  plausibility  as  a  transfo 
tion  legend  ;  while  the  special  form  which  the  adventure  assi 
involves  the  widely-diffused  *  False  Claimant'  motifs  which  is 
known  from  tlie   Tristan^  and  actually  occurs  a  second  lim 
the  I  )utcli  compilation,  namely  in  the  Morien  adventure.     In 
case  the  G //</// //Vf/ /'.'(i^/r  represents  a  late  and  debased  vcn 
and  tile  existen(e  of  the  /t// enables  us  to  state  definitely  wha 
mi,L'!n  in  any  case  have  surmised  with  probability,  namely, 
thf  adventure  cannot  have  funned  any  part  of  the  original  1  jinc 
tradiiirin. 

Next    'onics    Chrestien   de  Troyes   and   his    Chti^alier  di 
Ckarrctic,  the  earliest  text  which  knows  anything  of  the  lov 
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the  hero  for  the  wife  of  his  lord.  The  manner  in  nhich  this 
romance  is  regarded  will  depend  largely  upon  the  view  taken  of 
Chrestien's  methods  of  authorship  genenLUy  \  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter  Miss  Weston  descends  into  the  arena  of  contftiversial 
criticism  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  that  writer's  work  to 
his  sources,  and  attacks  the  theory  advocated  by  Chrcstkn**  most 
recent  editor,  Professor  Foerster;  a  theor)*  which  ha-i  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  favour  among  German  scholars,  namely  that  which 
would  regard  Chrestien  as  largely  an  original  author  and  place 
the  genesis  of  the  romantic  as  opposed  to  the  hist&ruai  Arthurian 
tradition  on  continental  ground.  Misst  VV«uion  entcn^  into  a  caie- 
ful  examination  of  the  evidence  of  names  and  places  with  ropect 
to  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  locality  of  cwisiaNsatiom,  and 
endeavours  to  show  the  impossibility  of  r^cgarding  Chrestien** 
work  as  original,  owing  to  the  marked  folklore  features  it  con- 
tains ;  a  line  of  investigation  which  has  only  rcccndy  been  applied 
to  the  legends,  and  which  promises  some  inteiesting  results.  A 
good  deal  of  clear  logic,  too,  is  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  '  continental  *  theory^  in  par* 
licular  Professor  Foerster's  ;  with  a  loml  result  lliat  a  very  fair 
rase  is  made  out  for  the  insular  origin  of  most  of  the  romances 
refashioned  by  the  French  poet. 

We  now  pass  to  the  great  prose  Lancrhi.  As  already  stated, 
Miss  Weston  points  out  that  a  thorouf^h  investigation  of  the 
le.:end  is  inij)ossible  until  the  Herculean  task  of  preparing  a 
c  riti(  al  edition  of  this  compilation,  involving  the  comparison  of 
innunierable  and  widely-scattered  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  has 
l>een  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  satisfactory  concluaton.  Al 
present  it  is  only  possible  to  treat  detached  iDGtioiia  of  the  stOfy, 
and  these  only  tentatively — a  general  cillidieil  h  ottt  of  the  qaes* 
1 1 on .  The  en/ances,  the  Guenevere  iicUum^  and  the  Gnul  adventufe^ 
are  the  points  chosen  for  special  study  by  Mias  Weston,  The 
s(  (ond  of  these  possesses  the  most  general  interest,  and  b  dadt 
with  in  a  singularly  able  chapter.  The  foUoirfalf  points  Wfm 
( >tal)Ii:^hed  as  surely  as  the  nature  of  \hm  efidence  afiUable  in 
su<  h  ( ases  admits.  In  the  first  placr.%  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and 
( iuenevere  form  part  neither  of  the  original  Arthur  nor  the  opguul 
Lancelot  legends.  Secondly,  Lancelut  doet  not,  as  Misi  WcrtOO 
m  her  earlier  work  supposed,  take  over  the  rdk  pr^otnljr 
l>elonging  to  Mordred    Thirdly,  the  story  appears  to  have  been 
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obligatory  upon  them.     Such  occupations  entail  a  certain 
They  entail  also  on  the  one  hand  monopoly,  and  on   the  i 
obligations  towards  other  Castes  and  occupations.     Status 
exorably  determined  from  father  to  son  by  Caste.      Hercd 
of  the  essence  of  the  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  fr< 
Caste  as  thus  defined  is  found  only  in  India.     But  this  i 
to  say  that  there  are  not  elsewhere  elements  and  scattered 
of  it.     The  exclusivencss  of  classes  and  coteries  in  western  so 
the  clergy  with  their  vast  claims  and  close  corporate  selfish 
the  feudal  system,  all  betray  in  various  ways  traces  of  the 
of  Caste.    In  none  of  them,  however,  is  the  rule  of  Caste  com] 
The  exclusiveness  of  classes  and  coteries  is  in  nowise  consec 
by  law,  and  in  practice  is  breached  in  a  thousand  places.     Cli 
succession  is  not  perpetuated  by  heredity.     The  feudal  sy 
was  erected  not  on  an  original  ancestral  or  social  distinction 
on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  land.     This  might  ch; 
Througiiout  the    Middle   Age,  when    feudalism    reigned,    it 
change  often.     The  tendency  of  the  system  was  not  to  cut  so 
uj)  into  small,  compact,  mutually  repellent,  groups ;  it  was 
vidualist.     Even  ancient  Egyptian  society,  which  of  all    kr 
societies  bears  most  resemblance  to  that  created  by  Caste. 
not  s:eem  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  to  be  a  case  of  j^e 
analogy.     Hereditary  specialisation,  if  usual,  was  not  abso! 
and   the  social  hierarchy  was  far  from    being   petrified.      \ 
early  times  examples  are  found  of  men  rising  by  talents  o 
favour  from  one  rank  of  life  to  another.     The  king  always  h' 
in  his  power  to  upset  the  ordinary  course  of  things.    As  a  ruh 
transmission  of  land  and  of  titles  was  hereditary ;    hut  in 
fciKlilism  of  I'^gypt,  investiture  by  Pharaoh  was  an  indispcn? 
condition  to  the  status  of  baron.     Pharaoh,  by  granting  lam: 
appointing  to  oftice,  could  create  nobles.     Moreover,  so  far 
the   history  of  tlie   Egyptian  civilisation    revealing   that    mi 
repiignan«*e  of  classes  which  has  proved  the  political  and  s 
b.ine  of  India,  notliing  is  more  certain  than  that  Egypt  is 
of  those  countries   where   the  administrative   organisation 
<iui«kly   tfr.iced    the    spontaneous   divisions   of    the    popula 
The  necessities  of  the  country  demanded  a  strong  central  go' 
nienl.  with  (.iMcient  and  cohesive  organisatii>n,  which  could  r 
have   bein   attained   under   the   rule  of  C'aste,   and   in   fact 
contrary  to  its  sjiirit. 
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In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mgn  of  Cajtc  was  oppoicd 
neither  by  a  strong  monarchy  nor  by  a  stmng  democracy.  No- 
where  is  there  greater  specialisation.  Nowhere  arc  the  distinctions 
so  wide.  Nowhere  do  they  entail  so  much  eith^  of  contempt  or 
of  respect.  Every  observer  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  force 
which  animates  the  entire  system  is  one  of  repulsion.  Thi^  tt  is 
which  maintains  the  isolation  of  the  different  groups.  In  the  eyes 
of  an  orthodox  Hindu  every  caste  but  his  own  is  in  a  sense 
impure.  It  is  impossible  of  course  for  men  of  diifcrcnt  msHm 
entirely  to  avoid  coming  into  coruct  with  one  another;  but  them 
arc  certain  acts  which,  more  tlian  others^  Imply  conlamlnationi 
that  of  eating,  for  example.  The  scmplcs  in  this  respect  are 
naturally  more  lively  in  the  higher  csslH^  bat  they  pervade  the 
whole  of  Indian  society  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  time  of 
famine,  a  Santal  would  rather  Awz  than  touch  food  pnepared  by 
Hrahmans.  To  eat  food  prohibited  by  one's  caste  is  to  become 
an  outcast.  Still  higher  barriers  prevent  the  intermarriai^  nf 
caste  and  caste,  in  spite  of  th«!  ejiceptions  introduced  by  the 
custom  called  by  Mr.  Risley  "  hyfwrgamy/'  and  by  that  of  the 
Jats,  noted  by  Mr.  Crooke.  Jits  frequently  marry  girls  of  low 
caste.  Hut  girls  chosen  for  this  purpose  arc  first  of  all  made  to 
|uss  for  maidens  of  their  own  stot  k.  This  very  fiction  ts  thui  a 
testimony  to  the  potency  of  Caste. 

.\rHhro{)ometr)'  shows  that  in  spiic  of  prohibitions  the  mixture 
of  blood  has  in  fact  been  very  grc^it.  Yc-t  it  remains  true  that 
the  separatist  tendency  is  inhennt  in  Indian  society^  and  the 
Ix^st  proof  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  groups  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  witness  of  the  sacred  I^Kxiks  as  to  the  number  oC 
castes  in  antiquity  is  not  to  be  trustful  Mann  declares  there  are 
only  four  castes — Brahmans,  K^hainyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras; 
t)ut  there  are  indications  of  a  mui  h  larger  ntimber  even  in  thOK 
times.  An  examination  of  Budclbift  and  other  aocieilt  Uterature 
yields  the  same  results.  Moreover^  of  the  four  ctitet  Jttst  named, 
three  have  practically  disappeared,  for  the  pn^tensiotia  of  the 
Rajputs,  who  claim  to  represent  the  Kshatriyas,  ate  euuiileitly 
false.  The  Brahmans  are  the  only  caste  which  letatna  toy 
semblance  of  continued  existent  c»  and  even  ihey  arc  divided  lip 
into  a  crowd  of  castes,  all  closed  one  atcaitut  anotbCTi  The  &ct 
is  that  the  castes  have  to  be  reckuru  d  not  by  tlic  unil  but  by  thtf 
thousand. 

SIS' 
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three  printed  editions  in  the  British  Museum  examined  by  Dr. 
Sommer.    Now,  that  a  version,  or  more  properly  a  type,  of  text  ol 
such  wide  diffusion  as  to  underlie  three  texts  in  three  difierent 
*  languages,  between  which  there  is  no  external  hint  of  connection 

',  and  each  of  which  introduces  matter  not  found  in  the  other  two— 

that  such  a  version  should  be  represented  by  no  single  text  among 
I  the  fifteen  preser\'ed  at  the  Museum  is  in  itself  all  but  an  imposa- 

'  bility,  and  should  have  at  once  aroused  suspicion.      Having  had 

I.  experience  for  my  own  part  of  the  singular  blunders  of  which  Dr. 

Sommer  was  capable  in  critical  work  unconnected  with  Aithuriin 
li  romance,  I  determined  to  consult  some  of  the  editions  and  MSS. 

*•  which  he  claimed  to  have  examined,  and  very  soon  became  coo- 

j  vinced  that  for  purposes  of  comparison  his  analysis  was  wocse 

,'  than  useless.     Here,  in  the  first  place,  are  a  few  of  the  results 

I  obtained  by  bringing  that  analysis  alongside  of  his  original  d 

,;  1 51 3.      It  must  be  understood  that  the  comparison   was  onlj 

I  made  as  regards  certain  test  points ;  the  results  obtained  shov 

that   further  comparison   would   be    waste  of  time,    the    whole 
i  work  requires  doing  afresh.     Thus  at  the  top  of  page   181   of  Dr. 

Sommer's  Studies  we  read  of  "forty  *  glaives,'  forty-five  shields, 
/  and  five  spears."     Miss  Weston  notes  (p.  152)  that  D.   L.  speaks 

of  "Ix.  (?xl.)  shields  and  helmets  and  xl.  swords",  1533  of  "forty- 
five  helmets,  forty-five  swords,  and  more  than  forty-five  shields.'' 
Malory  merely  mentions  "many  fayre  sheldes."  Now  will  any 
serious  reader  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  text  of  1513,  that 
!"  which  Dr.  Sommer  is  supposed  to  be  representing,  reads  "plus 

t  de  quarante  et  cinq  glaiues  &  plus  de  quarate  &  cinq  escus  ct 

!  plus  de  quarante  &  cinq  heaulmes  &  quarite  et  cinq  espccs"? 

Again  (p.  153),  Miss  Weston  points  out  that  both  D.  L.  and 
1533  differ  from  S.  (p.  183)  in  saying  that  it  was  the  Queen  and 
not  the  King  of  Sorestan  who  had  seized  the  lands  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Rochedon.  Here  again  Dr.  Sommer  has  mis- 
represented his  original,  which  distinctly  speaks  of  the  queen. 
On  p.  154  Miss  Weston  remarks  that  when  Lancelot  and  his  com- 
panions separate  in  search  of  Hector  and  Lionel  there  were  seven 
knights  in  the  company  and  not  six  as  S.  represents.  This  is 
true;  but  here,  however.  Dr.  Sommer  is  merely  following  the 
15 1 3  text  which  says  *six/  On  p.  187  of  the  Studies^  on  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Sommer  asserts  that  the  15 13  text  agrees  with 
Malory  in  saying  that  Lancelot  having  no  horse  rides  off  on  that 
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of  Gaherct  after  the  slaying  of  Turqujmc.  This  i*  incorrect;  1513 
agrees  with  D.  L.  and  1533  as  against  M  ,  in  making  Lancelot  ride 
off  on  his  own  horse,  no  mention  being  made  of  Gaherct's,  Again, 
on  the  same  page  Dr.  Sommer's  analysis  is,  as  Miss  Weston  sus* 
pects  (p.  154),  a  "hasty  summary  which  does  not  represent  the 
text."  S.  has,  "the  knights  exchange  Tcrriquen's  oistJe  for 
horses,  though  not  very  good  ones."  Here  D.  L,  evidently  has 
an  abridged  version  which  may  be  left  out  of  account  1533 
"says  that  '  Keux  du  Pare'  has  a  'brother'  prtioner:  delighted 
at  his  safety  he  gives  them  all  horsea,  very  good  to  Afthui^i 
knights,  not  so  good  to  the  others.  Out  of  gratitude  tfaey  tstfa 
him  the  castle."  This  really  agrees  with  1513,  in  which  Mrcu 
(an  evident  misprint  for  Keu)  du  pare/  whose  brother  had  been 
prisoner  "si  fist  venir  a  chascun  cbeualter  ung  cheual  de  la 
maison  du  roy  artus  bon  &  fort  &  donna  aux  aukres  des  cheuaulx, 
mais  ilz  nestoyent  point  si  tres  bons,"  after  which  Arthur's  knights 
give  him  the  castle  in  guerdon.  Slightly  diiferent  ts  the  text 
presented  by  MS.  Royal  19  C  xiii. :  *'si  fist  uenir  a  ceaum  qui 
estoient  de  la  meson  lo  roi  artur  cheuax  &  armcs  &  il  U  donent 
p  16  comun  conteil  ceu  chastel  en  geredon  dc  ceu  seruise  qui  estoit 
Uaus  &  forz."  The  reading  of  this  MS,  is  very  jntcresUng  in 
another  way.  The  *  Keux  du  Pare'  ajjprjirs  in  D.  L,  as  *  Die 
grave  van  den  Pale,'  and  Miss  Weston  con|eciurcs  that  in  AVirjr 
we  should  see  some  equivalent  to  gravt  ( -  count).  Now  this 
MS.  verifies  her  conjecture  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt  by 
reading  '*  li  qns  {i.e.  quens)  deu  pare**  It  may  l>c  mcntjoned 
in(  identally  that  Dr.  Sommer  finding  himsdf  canfronteil  by  the 
olniously  corrupt  /reu  of  15 13,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  name* 

To  juss  to  another  section  of  the  work^  nomdyp  the  M0rf  Artur* 
<<^\^  p.  223  of  the  Studies,  Dr.  Sommer  says  thai  at  the toumament 
at  Winchester  "  The  people  think  the  two  knights  cannot  be  the 
sons  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  of  *escalot/"  Miss  Weston  (p*  195) 
remarks  that  in  D.  L.  and  1533  it  is  Gavrain  who  doubts.  With 
this  agree  both  15 13  and  MS.  Royal  14  E  \\l,  the  magnificent  illu- 
minateil  MS.  (the  Quest  section  of  whirb  was  edited  by  Dn  Fuf- 
nival),  of  which  the  Mart  Artur  section  b  unfortunately  impcifect 
I  ^)wcr  down  on  the  same  page  S.  says  that  Gawain  meets  a  wounded 
knight:  1513,  however,  describes  the  knight  ai  "  mort  nouudle- 
ment,"  which  agrees  with  1533.  Witli  rcfard  to  the  words  of 
Arthur  a  few  lines  later,  **  it  was  not  the  first  time  tie  took  trouble 
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without  result,"  Miss  Weston  points  out  that  1533  and  D.  \ 
"through  that  knight."  The  text  of  1513  reads,  "pas  1 
miere  peine  que  vous  en  auez  eue,"  which  comes  to  the 
thing.  On  p.  228  of  the  Sttidics  occurs  an  important  j^ 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  Lancelot  hears  of  Guen^ 
danger  from  Madoc  de  la  Porte.  According  to  S.,  I^ 
meets  a  knight  who  informs  him  of  the  situation.  "  A  da' 
this  conversation  I^ncelot  meets  Hector  by  chance,  and  r 
his  intention  of  going  to  Kamalot."  This  is  pure  fictii 
Dr.  Sommer's  part.  The  edition  of  15 13  has  '*et  qu; 
cheualier  fust  eslognie  de  luy  il  regarde  entrauers  et  vit  ucn 
cheualior  arme  et  lancelot  la  deuisa  congneut  tan  tost  cjue  < 
hector  du  maris  son  frere  ; "  it  is  also  Hector,  not  I-anccloi 
"reveals  his  intention  of  going  to  Kamalot."  With  151 
1533  agrees  MS.  Add.  17443.  MS.  Royal  14  E  iii.  on  the 
hand  says,  "  mais  il  not  gaires  cheuauchie  qnt  il  en  contra 
et  hestor.  &.  ii.  escuiers  auoec  eus."  They  tell  him  the  ne« 
he  says  he  already  knows  it.  This  agrees  with  1).  L.  as 
marised  by  Miss  Weston  (p.  198) ;  a  noteworthy  point,  consi< 
the  general  agreement  reported  between  1533  and  D.  L.  as  a 
the  Quest  section  of  the  MS.  edited  by  Dr.  Fumival.  On  ] 
of  the  Siiddies  occurs,  however,  the  most  astounding  and  dai 
of  Dr.  Sommer's  blunders.  He  here  makes  Lancelot  send 
sengers  to  King  Ban  of  lienoyc.  As  Miss  Weston  point 
(p.  200),  King  Han  (l^ncelot's  father)  had  died  long  l>efore 
I).  L.  and  1533  have  "the  barons  of  Benoyc."  By  this 
it  may  fwt  surprise  readers  to  learn  that  the  editio 
1 5 13  (that,  remember,  summarised  by  Dr.  Sommer),  1 
"  (Juat  lancelot  entendit  ces  nouuelles  il  print  ung  nics 
et  enuoya  au  royaulme  de  benoic  &  manda  a  ses  hz 
que  lis  garnisscnt  les  chasteaulx/'  cS:c.  I  With  this,  MS.  I^ 
14  \L  iii.  agrees,  and  breaks  off  abruptly  a  few  columns  fui 
on.  Is  it  necessary  to  quote  further  in.stances  ?  I  will  only 
to  one  or  two  more  particularly  blatant  errors.  On  page  25 
the  bottom,  S.  asserts  that  15 13  agrees  with  M.  in  making  B 
overthrow  Arthur.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind;  it  agrcx'S 
1533  and  P.  L.  in  ascribing  the  feat  to  Hector.  I-'inally,  on 
opposite  j»age,  S.  makes  'Kctor*  offer  to  tight  Gawain,  w 
15 1 3  a.Liain  agrees  with  the  other  versions  in  ascribing 
challenge  to  Boors  I 
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This  then  is  the  famed  German  Criticism,  this  it  the  kind  of 
investigation  on  which  other  critics,  such  as  Professor  FocTSter, 
possessed  of  no  first-hand  knowledge,  n  ly,  when  thef  annoanee 
that  **  Der  iiberall  seine  Quellen  und  zw;ir  nur  leinc  Qyellea  und 
obendrein  noch  treu  wiedergebende  M«iIory  ist  ein  Phantatie* 
geschopf  der  Walliser  und  Englander  " !  German  scholanhip  haa 
an  honoured  name  the  world  over ;  how  many  of  its  followers  of 
to-day,  one  begins  to  wonder,  are  going  to  tnake  it  their  life'i 
work  to  trail  that  name  in  the  dust  ? 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  so  far  been  to  malce  the  diveigence 
between  the  texts  of  1513  and  1533  far  less  than  Mist  WesiOfi, 
relying  on  Dr.  Sommer's  analysis,  was  led  to  believe.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  divergence  docs  not  exist,  or 
even  that  it  is  of  minor  importance.  For  instance^  the  note  in 
1533  recorded  by  Miss  Weston  (p.  160),  "  Ainsi  prend  ftn  Ic 
premier  volume,"  &c.,  finds  no  parallel  at  this  point  in  1513^ 
while  in  the  account  of  Elayne's  leaving  the  court  (Sommer, 
p.  196;  Weston,  p.  161)  1513  and  M.  in  nuikti^  Arthur 

escort  her,  as  against  D.  L.  and  1533,  ir  h  he  does  not,  and 

which  latter  at  this  point  apparently  have  the  support  of  MS, 
Royal  19  C  xiii. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  various  MBS.  agree  In  any 
constant  or  consistent  manner  with  either  of  the  primed  texts, 
1  [u  re  arc  twelve  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  which  represent 
either  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  15 13  text.  Of  these  l>r*  Sommer 
L'lves  a  table  showing  the  correspondences,  which  he  it  aittfful  to 
inform  us  was  set  up  in  type  from  the  original  dtmwB  by  himself* 
rhis  is  well,  and  the  result  is  useful,  only  he  might  certainly  hai^ 
drawn  it  with  greater  care.  Thus  in  the  ntimbem  of  the  various 
hooks  of  Malory  given  at  the  top  of  the  tabic,  ^*  Book  nviii**'  li 
apparently  a  misprint  for  "Book  xix;"  Book  xi*^  chapters  1*5, 
>hoiild  Ik:  inserted  between  the  two  jiortions  of  Bo€ik  vi» 
to  (orresjKind  to  folios  313-315  (15131  vol.  ii.,  folio»  105- 107), 
as  a[>pears  from  page  190  (note)  of  the  Siudks ;  MS,  Rciyal 
14  H  iii.  should  be  marked  as  breaking  oflT  in  the  middk  of  the 
Morf  Artt4r,  and  the  dotted  lines  between  volumes  i.  and  li-  ^  the 
I  51  j;  edition  should  be  drawn  at  folio  ac  '  about  folto  195, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  a  -*i  MSS.|  but  one  or 

two  points  will  make  it  clear  what  may  b    '  >^  rctcd  fiom  a  cajcful 
cuin{>arison.     It  will  be  noticed  that  tli^f?  arc  two  MSS.|  Koyml 
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14  E  iii.  and  Add.  17443,  which  correspond  to  the  Quest  and 
Mort  only.  These  appear  to  agree  closely  together,  and  I  have 
already  quoted  readings  from  them.  I  will  only  add  here  that 
they  usually  agree  with  15 13  and  1533  in  points  where  D.  L 
differs,  and  also  against  M.,  as  where  (Sommer,  p.  230)  they  and 
1 5 13  give  Guenevere  forty  days'  respite  against  M.'s  fifteen.  In 
MS.  Add.  17443,  however,  there  is  an  interesting  variation,  the 
exact  bearing  of  which  I  leave  to  more  expert  students  than  m>'self 
to  determine.  Dr.  Sommer  notes  on  p.  209,  that  in  15 13  there  is 
a  contradiction,  Galahad  being  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  "  la  fille 
le  roy  pescheoure  "  and  "  la  fille  au  roi  pelles  "  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  lines.  The  MS.  in  question  reads  "  la  fille  au  riche  roi 
pescheor"  in  both  cases,  which,  however,  is  such  an  ohvious 
correction  that  it  by  no  means  makes  it  certain  that  the  printed 
text  is  not  really  the  more  original. 

A  yet  more  interesting  MS.  is  Royal  19  C  xiii.,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  prose  Lancelot  text,  though  in  parts  it  appears  to 
offer  a  very  condensed  version.     Thus  when  Lancelot  leaves  the 
castle  of  Turquyne,  according  to  15 13  and  1533,  "si  virent  venir 
troi  varletz  qui  amenoiet  trois  sommiers  chargez  de  venoison," 
while  M.  and  D.  L.  agree  in  speaking  of  "a  foster  with  four  horses 
lade  with  fatte  veneson."     Here  the  MS.  merely  says,  **  si  uoict 
uenir  .ii.  roncins   chargez  de  uenoison."    Again,   when   Arthur 
announces  the  tournament  at  Winchester,  (Sommer,  p.  195),  the 
MS.  makes  no  mention  of  the  news  spreading  to  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, &c.,  though  a  few  lines  further  down  it  clears  up  a  confusion 
in  M.     We  there  read  how  Elayne  took  with  her  twenty  knights 
and  ton  ladies  "  to  the  nombre  of  an   hondred  horses,"  while 
1 5 1 3  merely  speaks  of  ladies  and  damsels  to  the  number  of  eighty. 
The  MS.  is  unfortunately  a  very  difficult  one  to  read,  but  it  cer- 
tainly adds   "&  seriaz  (/>.  serjants)  asez,"  together  with  some 
hieroglyphics    which    I    interpret    to    mean    "et   c.   cheuauz.** 
Later  on   (Sommer,  p.  201,  Weston,  p.   163)  we  find  the  MS. 
agreeing  with  I).  L.  and  M.  as  against  15 13  and  1533  in  making 
I^ancclot  strike  the  shield  as  if  ten  and  not  tu^elve  knights  did  it, 
and  further  down  on  the  same  page  of  the  Studies^  where  D,  L. 
differs  from  15 13  and  1533  in  representing  Lancelot  as  chained 
by  the  ankles  and  not  feet  and  hands,  the  MS.  speaks  of  "  petix 
aneaul  es  jambcs  "  only. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  theory  of  the  opposing  groups  of  1).  L. 
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1 533,  and  M.  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  B.  M,  teicts  on  the  other, 
is  a  pure  phantasm,  the  result  of  imperfect  comparison  and  careless 
analysis  on  Dr.  Sommer's  part.  My  omi  imprcaiion  Is  that  the 
MSS.  and  printed  editions  alike  are  full  of  the  moit  pulling  crosi 
links  which  it  will  take  a  vast  deal  of  labour  and  care  to  unmv^L 

So  far  then  as  concerns  the  acceptances  of  the  results  axrivcd  at 
by  Miss  Weston  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  her  study 
(for  the  tenth  she  luckily  had  Dr.  FumivaFs  edition  of  the  QmesU\ 
caution  will  be  needed.  Of  her  work  as  a  whole,  as  a  piece  of 
patient,  careful,  and  honest  investigation,  it  is  not  easy  to  sp^ik 
too  highly,  and  such  is  the  value  of  these  qualiiicattons  in  alt 
literary  inquiry,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  author 
should  have  allowed  herself  to  be  misled  in  an  importani  section 
of  her  work,  when  a  very  few  hours  spent  in  examining  the  British 
Museum  texts  would  have  revealed  to  her  the  true  chaiacter  and 
value  of  Dr.  Sommer's  analysis. 

WALTia  W.  Grso. 


Stories  OF  the  High-priests  of  Mi:MpHts>.    By  F.  U.  GRirrrm* 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  t'rc&s,  1900, 


Mr.  (irifkith's  handsomely  got-up  book  will  interest  two  cli 
of  Traders.  One  is  the  philologist,  Uie  other  Is  the  folklorist. 
For  the  one,  there  are  the  best  translations  yet  produci^  of  two 
(Itinoiic  E^7ptian  texts  ;  for  the  other,  fragments  of  the  ancient 
folklore  of  Kgypt.  Both  "stories"  relate  to  Sctne  Khamuas,  the 
pru  stly  son  of  Ramses  II.,  whose  later  fam«  relied  on  his  mf^ 
josrd  magical  knowledge  and  powers.  The  itft  of  Uiem  it  00«» 
tain.  (I  in  a  papyrus  which  was  first  edited  and  tmnslaied  by 
Hrui^sch.  the  second  is  written  on  the  back  of  two  Greek  docu- 
nirnts  which  are  dated  in  the  stcvcnih  year  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  (A.i>.  46  47),  and  has  not  been  iMiblJifaied  befwa. 

Ihe  t'lrst  tale  describes  the  efforts  of  Khaoiuaii  to  get  pOsaeedOQ 
of  a  magic  book  which  gave  the  owner  power  over  the  wfude 
universe.  It  had  been  written  by  llioth  hlmsdf^  and  had  been 
stolen  from  its  original  resting-place  liy  a  certain  Henefe^ka- 
Tiah,  the  son  of  an  early  Pharaoh,  who  had  in  consequence  been 
drowned  in  the  Nile  along  with  hies  wife  Ahtirc  and  only  child. 
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The  ghost  of  Ahure  endeavours  to  dissuade  Khamuas  fro 
lowing  the  example  of  her  husband  by  relating  his  disastrou 
All  was  in  vain,  however,  and  Khamuas  succeeded  in  idem 
and  entering  the  tomb  of  Ne-nefer-ka-Ptah  ;  but  the  ghost 
latter  refused  to  give  up  the  book  unless  Khamuas  won  ii 
him  at  a  game  of  draughts.  But  so  far  from  doing  this,  Kh; 
lost  game  after  game  and  found  himself  in  consequence  s; 
into  the  ground  "  up  to  his  ears."  From  this  perilous  sit 
he  was  rescued  by  his  brother,  who  brought  him  the  "  amu 
Ptah  "  and  his  books  of  magic. 

After  this  Khamuas  carried  away  his  prize  in  triumph. 
terrible  misfortune  soon  overtook  him.  The  ghost  of  Ne 
ka-Ptah  assumed  the  form  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  whom  Kh 
fell  in  love.  At  her  bidding  he  gave  her  all  his  possessior 
put  his  children  to  death.  Then  suddenly  she  vanishec 
behold,  it  was  all  a  dream.  Hut  Khamuas  was  lying  nak 
the  ground  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  and  his  court. 

The  second  tale  records  how  "Sctme"  Khamuas  had 
whom  he  called  Si-Osiri  ("  the  son  of  Osiris  ").  The  sor 
rapidly  in  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  magic.  When  \ 
still  but  a  child  he  transported  his  father  to  Hades  in  ordt 
he  might  see  there  the  rich  and  the  wicked  tormented,  whi 
virtuous  poor  were  rewarded  for  their  deeds. 

When  Si-Osiri  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  wiser  than  the 
of  the  scribes.  Then  there  arrived  an  Kthiopian  magiciai 
the  object  of  humbling  Egypt.  Si-Osiri,  however,  read  the  \ 
that  was  within  his  unopened  letter,  which  described  the  cc 
in  magic  that  had  been  carried  on  in  old  days  between  the 
cians  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Of  the  three  Ethiopian  mai; 
the  most  formidable  had  been  "  I  lor  the  son  of  the  Nes; 
rUit  he  was  defeated  by  the  Egyptian  Hor  the  son  of  Pa-i 
when  the  final  struggle  took  place  between  them  in  the  pre 
()f  the  Pharaoh,  and  among  other  miracles  the  Ethiopiai 
caused  a  thick  darkness  to  overspread  the  land.  Even 
**  Hor  the  son  of  the  Negress"  engaged  not  to  come  aga 
Egypt  for  1,500  years. 

The  fifteen  hundred  years  were  now  fulfilled,  and  the  Elhi 
mess,  n.i^er  was  "the  son  « if  the  Negress"  himself.  As  so^ 
his  nal  ch.irac  ter  was  unina^ked  he  was  destroyed  by  m; 
fire,  and  th-;M  Si  ().'>iri  revealed  himself  as  a  re-incarnation  of 
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the  son  of  Pa-neshe,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Osiris  to  rcium  to 
this  earth  in  order  to  overthrow  thr  designst  of  the  Ethiopian 
enemy.  The  revelation  having  beer  made,  iii-Osiri  disappeared 
from  view  and  went  back  once  more  to  llndes. 

Seine  or  Setrae  is  a  priestly  title,  the  old  Egyptian  5Jffft,  and 
Mr.  Griffith  suggests  that  we  may  set?  in  it  tlie  name  of  Seth^ti 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  defeated  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
with  the  help  of  the  mice.  If,  however,  wc  arc  to  identify 
Seihos  with  a  prince  of  the  19th  dynasty,  it  would  be  itimplcT  to 
make  him  Seti,  the  feeble  grandson  of  Ramtec  11  More  Bttimet^ 
ive  are  the  parallelisms  that  have  l^een  pointed  out  between 
certain  incidents  in  the  story  of  Si-Osiri  and  passage  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  account  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  man 
and  their  respective  fates  in  the  next  world  curiously  resembles 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  the  conteat  between  Si43«iri 
and  the  Ethiopian  sorcerers  reminds  us  of  that  between  Moses 
and  the  Egyptian  magicians.  We  know  from  the  reference  to 
Jannes  and  Jambres  in  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9  that  a  simjlar  story  must 
have  been  current  among  the  Jews  b^^fore  the  time  of  St  Paul* 
That  the  Hebrew  narrative  of  the  Exodus  wftft  not  unknown  to 
ihc  writer  of  the  Egyptian  tale  is  ckar,  not  only  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  plague  of  darkness  which  was  brought  upon  Kgypt  by 
the  sorceries  of  the  Ethiopian,  but  still  more  from  the  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Si-Osiri  :  "  Ho,  thou  impious  Ethiopian,  art  thou 
not  Hor  the  son  of  the  Negress  whom  1  saved  in  the  reeds  (?)  of 
Ra,  as  well  as  thy  companion  of  Ethiopia  that  was  with  thee,  when 
ye  were  drowning  in  the  water,  being  c.tst  down  from  ujKan  the hiJl 
on  the  east  of  On  ? "  Long  before  the  reign  of  the  Empeior 
Claudius  a  large  population  of  Jews  h^id  settled  in  Egypt,  some  of 
them  being  esublished  as  far  south  as  Assu^n,  and  the  Gnjck 
language  which  they  used  enabled  .my  educated  Egyptian  who 
chose  to  iKCome  acquainted  with  their  literature.  It  11  generally 
recognised  that  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Liiarus  is  derived  from 
Jewish  sources.  As  for  the  assertion  that  when  Si-Ostri  was 
twelve  years  of  age  his  wisdom  already  exceeded  that  of  the  most 
learned  scribes,  little  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Twelve  is  the  age 
at  which  the  Oriental  boy  begins  to  ri^ven  into  flMliiMK^d,  and  if  ti 
therefore  the  period  of  life  at  which  he  would  Btt»llly  be  ooD* 
sidered  first  fit  to  associate  and  ai^e  with  older  mei.  The 
doctrine  of  re-incarnation  was  probably  derived  from  India;  it 
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differs  essentially  from  the  old  Egyptian  belief  in  the  power  ( 
soul,  or  indeed  of  the  magician  himself,  to  assume  other  f 
Re-birth  was  an  Indian  and  not  an  Egyptian  idea. 

A.  H.  Say 


Dk  diis  in  locis  editis  cultis  apud  GRiEcos.     Caspa 
Albers.     Zutphanix,  W.  J.  Thieme  &  Cie.,  1901. 

Like  Dr.  de  Visser,  whose  thesis  on  the  Greek  gods  having 
forms  than  human  was  noticed  in  these  pages  a  few  months 
Dr.  Albers  has  recognised  the  validity  of  the  anthropolc 
method  of  approaching  questions  relating  to  mythology 
religion,  and  has  chosen  for  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doc 
similar  subject.  The  custom  of  worshipping  in  high  plac 
ver>'  widespread.  Dr.  von  Andrian  in  his  work,  Der  Hohcm 
Asiatischer  und  Europdischer  Volker^  treated  of  the  cult  of 
places  among  many  peoples,  hut  he  unaccountably  neglected  ar 
European  peoples  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.  Though  Beer  ; 
wards  attem[)ted  to  fill  the  gap  thus  left,  he  did  so  in  a  perfun< 
manner.  Dr.  Albers,  therefore,  found  the  material  practi 
untouched,  and  he  determined  to  devote  his  inquiries  to 
(ireek  divinities,  using  the  Roman  customs  merely  by  wa 
illustration.  In  a  few  words,  before  plunging  into  his  them^ 
repudiates  the  intcrj)retation  of  the  myths  as  humanisations  01 
stor>-  of  the  heavens,  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  wii 
tem|)est  and  sunshine,  and  the  narrow  school  of  Indo-Cierm 
scholars  who  wielded  the  philological  method ;  a  method  wf 
as  he  notes  incidentally,  is  still  in  favour  in  Germany.  I  )r.  \\\ 
however,  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  the  school  founded 
Kni^iand  by  Professor  Tylor,  and  now  slowly  but  surely  extcni 
its  inlhknce  over  the  rest  of  the  learned  world,  the  school 
Seeks  to  reach  the  ori;.^in  and  meaning  of  myths  by  the  histui 
and  ctjmparative  method,  not  divorcing  mythology  from  wors 
nor  cu^lom  from  belief  and  story,  but  bringing  them  side  by  : 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  light  every  one  of  these  can  throw  u 
the  others. 

(iuidid   by   the   principles   of  the   anthropological  school. 
Albers  [)asses  in  review  the  references  in  classical  authors  and 
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inscriptions  exhibiting  the  cult  of  the  various  Greek  divinities 
practised  on  mountain-tops  or  declivities  or  other  high  pbces. 
From  this  inquiry  references  to  gods  havin  '  t<mplc»  in  ihi:  cit^deU 
of  the  Cireek  cities  are  excluded,  for  th<  us  rea^n  that  ihc 

citadel  was  simply  the  safest  and  most  >  gous  position  for 

the  temjile  of  a  great  deity,  and  therefi  ^  not  of  neccJsalily 

chosen  as  the  site  of  his  shrine  on  account  of  its  KeighL  In  the 
course  of  the  examination  many  shrewd  observations  ar«  made. 
1  he  unceruinty  of  the  identity  of  Mount  Olympus  is  ingoitioildjr 
made  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  wcrship  of  a  god  who  was 
held  to  rule  the  world  from  some  mountain  height  was  very  wide- 
spread among  the  Greek  peoples.  The  %od  named  Zeus  absorbed 
the  cult  of  all  other  such  gods  and  effaceci  the  memory  of  most  of 
them,  but  probably  each  locality  had  originally  its  own  high 
divinity.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  author  deals  with  the  Arcadian 
worship  of  Artemis  and  other  goddesses  identified  with  her. 
Arcadia  was  the  most  backward  country  of  Greece*  And  it  is 
there  that  we  find  the  worship  of  Artemis  most  firmly  establtsbed 
in  high  places,  with  every  mark  of  barbarium  and  aniiquiiy. 

From  his  collection  of  examples  Dr.  All^erx  concludes  that  the 
CJrceks  worshipped  from  immemorial  time  on  high  places,  that 
such  worship  was  chiefly  dedicated  to  gods  thought  to  dwdl  in 
heaven,  and  that  it  was  not  derived  from  Sonittc  or  other  foreigtt 
intercourse,  but  was  indigenous.  For  the  last-named  of  these 
conclusions  he  also  adduces  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lang.  The 
original  god  worshipped  in  many  of  the  shrines  can,  he  thinks*  be 
identified.  Many  monasteries  throughout  Greece  dedicated  to 
the  pro|)het  Elias  are  found  on  the  mountain-tops  or  ridgcft*  Of 
these  a  large  number  occupy  the  sites  of  jihrincs  of  Zeilf.  Some 
of  the  sites,  however,  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun^'HXi^.  That 
dedication,  indeed,  is  known  to  have  been  in  xmnf  cases  tuper^ 
seded  by  Zeus,  or  other  divinities,  as  in  the  case  of  Acrocorinth, 
by  Aphrodite,  Dr.  Albers  adopts  Wachsmuih's  conjecture,  which 
is  now  generally  accepted,  that  St  Elias  was  substituted  by  Chris- 
tianity for  Helios  as  an  object  of  adoration  ;  and  he  is  ^  opintoa 
that  wherever  a  shrine  of  St  Elias  is  found  occupying  a  site  once 
sacred  to  some  other  god  than  Helios,  wt  may  fuspect  an  ordinal 
dedication  to  the  Sun.  The  ctilt  of  Hehoti  be  tbinki,  pfobabty 
lingered  on  among  the  country  people  in  spite  of  the  »ipereesston 
of  his  place  by  Tjcms  or  any  other  deity,  and  when  in  the  dccUne 
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of  paganism  the  splendour  of  these  great  official  gods  b^an  t 
wane,  the  pristine  worship  revived,  to  be  finally  merged  or  met] 
morphosed  into  the  new  cult  of  St.  Elias.  It  seems  to  me,  howevc 
that  this  hypothesis  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  witi 
the  Russian  cult  of  St.  Elias.  The  Russians,  of  course,  receive 
the  saint  with  Byzantine  Christianity,  and  his  cult  is  now  ver 
widespread.  But  the  old  Slavonic  god,  whose  attributes  a» 
legends  have  been  transferred  to  St.  Elias,  was  Perun  or  Perkuno! 
In  such  a  case  there  could  have  been  no  similarity  of  name  ti 
facilitate  the  supersession.  And  it  may  very  well  have  been  tha 
in  many  Greek  examples  the  change  took  place  without  any  sue! 
aid. 

Dr.  Albers  has  done  excellent  service  to  students  by  his  con 
pilation  of  references  and  by  his  comments  upon  them.  Woik 
like  those  of  Dr.  de  Visser  and  himself  are  to  be  welcomed  a 
evidence  that  the  influence  of  the  philological  school  of  mytholog 
is  giving  away  among  continental  scholars  to  a  more  truly  scientifi 
method. 

E.  Sidney  Hartlakd. 


Fables   and    Folktales   from    an    Eastern   Forest.       By 
W.  Skeat.     Cambridge  University  Press.     7s.  6d, 


}  The  Folklore  Society  knows  that  Mr.  Skeat  has  recently  retuniec 

from  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  Malay  States.     He  and  his 
company  have  brought  with  them,  we  understand,  large  collectiona 
of  the  kind  which  interest  us ;  and  whilst  these  are  being  got  into 
y  shape,  Mr.  Skeat  has  kindly  presented  us  with  this  pretty  book, 

■J  containing  twenty-six  stories  and  legends.     To  students  we  can 

ij  cordially  recommend  them.     The  stories  have  not  received  any 

Ij  doctoring,  and  they  appear  exactly  as  they  were  told,  although  in 

3  one  case  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  story  had  to  be  recovered  from 

*  different  sources.     Mr.  Skeat  got  them  all  at  first-hand,  and  we 

\  believe  none  of  them  have  been  printed  before. 

I  A  few  notes  are  added,  which  give  the  source  of  each  tale,  and 

j  a  good  classified  index  completes  the  book. 

!  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  indicate  the  contents.  The 
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reader  will  be  interested  to  find  a  new  variety  of  Bmr  Rabbit  in 
the  skin  of  a  pretty  little  creature  called  the  Ibf  otise^deer^  Thoitgh 
weak  in  body,  he  is  great  of  wit,  and  nearly  alwayi  p^  tbe  better 
of  crocodiles  and  such  monsters  if  they  try  conclusions  with  hinu 
Some  of  the  stories  have  paralleb  in  the  Indian  pcmntula.  Tk^ 
Pelican's  Punishment  reappears  in  the  J&taka  ts  MiHda/diaJta^ 
No.  39.  The  Tiger  gets  his  deserts  turns  on  the  same  point  as 
The  Foolish  JFIsh  (cf.  The  Talhing  Thrush^  p.  65) ;  and  in  the 
same  book  (p.  130)  is  a  variant  of  the  Tiger  and  the  Shadam. 
In  Pa/her  FoUaw-my-Nose  comes  the  episode  of  .\  man  who  was 
induced  to  bury  four  priests,  by  the  pretence  that  Ihc  corpse  had 
returned  from  the  grave;  this  is  widespread  in  the  Levant  and 
the  East.  King  Solomon  appears  in  one  tale ;  there  Is  a  Deluge 
Legend,  and  several  which  are  intended  to  account  for  natural 
phenomena,  the  shape  of  plants,  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
taste  of  everything,  and  all  good.  It  should  l>e  mentioned  that 
the  book  is  daintily  got  up,  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
capital  pictures. 


Indian  Fables.   By  Ramaswami  Raju.  Swan  Sonnenscbein.  $/. 

This  is  a  delightful  gift-book  for  children,  who  will  enjoy  the 
stories  and  their  morals  none  the  less  for  a  uifle  of  sententious- 
noss.  The  morals,  indeed,  are  generally  pithy  and  often  proverbial 
in  form  ;  but  the  tales  arc  not  quite  naturally  expressed  to  an 
I'nglish  ear.  A  fuller  command  of  stmng  colloquial  Engtish 
would  have  made  a  better  book  of  it,  but  *iho  can  now  »lcp  into 
the  shoes  of  L' Est  range  ?  We  hasten  to  add  that  readeiB  may  be 
daunted  by  the  preface,  which  is  verbose,  and  not  quit*  tnteJUgibb; 
hut  if  they  read  further  they  will  be  rewarded.  From  Ottr  pmnt  of 
Mew  the  lx>ok  is  not  adequate,  since  it  gii%s  no  autliorities* 
There  is  one  of  the  Gotham  stories  on  p*  6t  (which  turns  on 
counting  a  dozen),  a  Jitaka  story  on  p.  SS  (the  Crane  and  the 
Crab),  and  one  on  p.  83  with  the  same  motive  as  the  TaOting 
Thrush,  p.  65,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  wbei«  the  valiants 
Come  from. 
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Records  of  Women's  Conference  on  the   Home   Life  c 
Chinese  Women.     November,  1900. 

When,  last  year,  missionaries  from  all  parts  of  China  fled  to  li 
treaty  ports,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  in  Shanghai  < 
workers  from  all  parts  of  China  to  hold  a  Conference  of  EnglisI 
speaking  ladies,  Chinese  as  well  as  foreigners,  to  compare  not< 
on  the  home-life  of  Chinese  women.  It  was,  of  course,  essential 
a  missionary  Conference,  and  the  scientific  interest  of  its  recon 
is  therefore  subordinated  to  the  missionary  interest.  In  othi 
words,  the  attention  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  was  directe 
rather  to  the  way  to  remedy,  or  at  all  events  alleviate,  the  cvi 
complained  of  than  to  describe  the  customs  and  superstidoi 
minutely  or  dispassionately.  Still  a  considerable  amount  of  infc 
mation  was  brought  together  and  is  placed  on  record  in  tl 
pamphlet  containing  the  transactions  of  the  Conference.  Certaio 
much  of  the  information  is  not  new.  This  was  to  be  expecte 
Moreover,  the  Records  require  to  be  used  with  discretion.  Chii 
is  an  enormous  country,  consisting  of  many  provinces,  the  custoo 
of  which  have  a  general  likeness  but  very  many  differences 
detail.  The  speakers,  men  as  well  as  women  (for  the  Conferen* 
was  not  entirely  confined  to  women),  coming  from  various  d 
tricts,  all  relate  their  experiences,  and  care  must  be  taken  by  tl 
reader  to  discriminate  the  localities  of  the  observances  mentiooei 

1  These  observances  are  necessarily  dealt  with,  too,  in  a  fragmenta; 

2  way,  and  much  is  assumed  to  be  already  known.  An  illustratic 
'  of  this  is  found  on  p.  70,  where  a  Chinese  lady,  reporting  a  custo 
'  presumably  belonging  to  Honan  and  Hupeh,  says,  "A  man  wii 
[  a  big  hat  [Why  a  big  hat  ?  How  is  it  significant,  and  what  is  ii 
.  form  ?]  asks  each  one  in  the  crowd,  *  To  what  tribe,  or  stem,  d 
[  you  belong  ? '     Chinese  don't  ask,  *  How  old  are  you  ? '  but  whj 

is  your  tribe — dog,  monkey,  rabbit,  dragon,  or  other  of  the  twdi 

stems."     The  explanation  is  here  only  half  given.     It  is  referabl 
;.  to  the  custom  of  naming  the  years,  and  has  no  relation  to  tfa 

clan  or  family  of  the  [Xirson  addressed.     This  may  be  inferrei 
\  from   the  sentence  following  ;   but  it  is  not  made  clear  in  tfa 

report,  and  hasty  reading  might  lead  to  misunderstanding. 
,  As  against  criticisms  of  this  kind,  however,  it  must  be  remeoc 

bcred  that  for  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Conference  they  ar 
j  comparatively  unimportant.     It  is  only  when  the  Records  ar 
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used  for  scientific  purposes  that  the  critictsmn  becooic  ienouB^ 
The  chief  value  of  the  Conference  lies  in  the  fact  that  ita  socciis 
determined  the  promoters  to  organise  a  permanent  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  all  over  China-  This 
was  a  decision  of  the  most  happy  augury  ;  and  the  ladies  chosen 
on  the  committee,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  pans  they 
took  in  the  Conference,  are  admirably  qi  d  for  the  work.     I 

should  hke  to  urge  upon  them  that  in  ord<  it  their  publicatiojis 
may  have  real  value,  it  is  of  the  first  imp^^riance  that  the  cufton^ 
and  beliefs  they  record  should  be  set  down  accaraicly  and  minutely, 
that  the  locality  should  always  be  specified,  aj>d  that  the  aboriginal 
tribes  should  by  no  means  be  neglected  in  the  survey*  The  only 
real  knowledge  is  accurate  knowledge.  If  the  object  be  to  under- 
stand the  native  women,  their  customs,  traditions,  and  conditions^ 
for  the  purpose  of  faciliuting  Christian  work  among  tbemt  tbea 
vague,  inaccurate  information  will  very  oltcn  be  wovie  thttn  nofse 
at  all.  If,  beyond  that,  the  committee  wish  the  record  to  be  of 
scientific  value,  and  to  serve  as  a  monument  for  future  ages  of 
the  state  of  things  in  China  when  Chnstian  missions  entered 
there,  the  duty  of  exactitude  and  fulness,  glossing  nothing  and 
shirking  nothing,  is  not  less  plain.  Notes  and  Qutrits  pji  AnihrQ- 
f*oIi\^\\  issued  by  the  British  Association,  would  alTord  them 
valuable  hints  ;  and  both  the  Folklore  Society  and  the  Amhro* 
l>ological  Institute  would  doubtless  be  i^lad  to  render  themi  if 
they  need  it,  assistance,  such  as  has  been  recognised  as  useful  by 
m.iny  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world*  Finally,  the 
information  thus  collected  and  compiled  should  be  issued  in  a 
form  which  will  render  it  accessible  to  all  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  whether  from  a  missionary  or  a  scientific  point  of 
view. 

I  congratulate  the  organisers  of  the  C<mference  on  its  success, 
and  on  the  beginning  of  a  work  the  value  of  whichf  if  earned  out 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ovcrcstiniarc. 
With  cncr^:y,  care,  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
and  the  willing  co-operation  they  are  hof>mg  to  secure  *'all  ovet 
China/'  the  task,  though  laborious,  will  be  amply  rq»id  by  iti 
results  and  by  the  gratitude  of  those  wh  !  them  in  iheif 

devoted  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  mill  rina,  as  well  as 

by  the  students  of  civilisation  and  of  man. 

£.  SlDKEV   HjIftTLAIfP. 
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Year.    The  Maniata  (house  of  the  unmarried  men). 

Theologische  T^dsclirifty  July.  /.  C.  Matthes^  De  Dcxxlen- 
vereering  bij  Israel. 

Theosophical  Beview,  August.  B,  Keightley^  Religion  of  the 
Sikhs. 

Tijdschrift  vor  Indische  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunde,  zlii.,  4. 
J,  BrandeSy  Omina  et  Portenta.  R,  Kern^  Dwerghertverhalen 
uit  den  Archipel.  xliii.,  3  en  4.  /.  Brandts^  Dwerghert- 
verhalen buiten  den  Archipel.  C*.  J.  van  Gerde^  Aantee- 
kening  over  de  Bodha's  van  Lombok  (Religion,  Mairiage, 
Birth,  &c.). 

Transactions  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gymmrodorion,  1899- 
1900.  /.  Rhys,  Welsh  Cave  Legends.  E.  Oiven^  Owain 
Lawgoch — Yeuain  de  Galles. 

Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  zv.,  2.  Z.  v.  Schrotder,  Das  Bohnen- 
verbot  bei  Pythagoras  und  im  Veda. 

Volkskunde,  ziii.,  9, 10.  A,  de  Cock,  de  Arabische  Nacht  Vertel- 
lingen;  Spreekworden  und  zegswijzen  (Vrijen  en  trouwen). 
M,  Sabbe,  Eenige  Brugsche  volkslideren.  G,/,  Boekenaogen^ 
Sprookjes  en  Vertelsels. 

Wide  World  Magazine,  May.  D.  Harding,  Mystery  Plays  in  the 
West  Indies.  Odds  and  Ends  ("  Breaking  the  Piiiata "  in 
Mexico — The  Eagle  Dance  of  the  Stick  Indians).  June. 
E,  M,  Lee,  My  Experiences  as  a  Lady  Missionary  in  China, 
I.  (Photos  of  water-filled  jars  representing  "Great  Bear" 
which  protect  Foochow  from  fire,  of  painted  wall  to  avert 
malign  influences,  &c.).  F,  Davey,  Papa  Ita  and  his  Fire- 
walking  Performance  (Honolulu,  Photos).  July,  E,  M.  Z«, 
My  Experiences  as  a  Lady  Missionary  in  China,  II.  {Photos 
of  death-signs,  shrines,  &c.) 

Tmer,  zxi.,  3.  C,  V.  Hartmann^  Etnografiska  undersokningar 
ofver  aztekema  i  Salvador. 
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Abclul  FQda  cliffs  (Nile),  story  con- 

ccrning,  329-30 
Abcrcromby,  J.,  review  by,   BoyleV 

/Vi'iV  Talis ^  as  I -2 
Abncv  :  garlands  over  doors.  May  1st, 

Accounts  of  Folk-Ix>re  Society,  13 

Accursed  Schoolmaster,  The,  Greek 
folktale,  846 

Aikttij^  Marclun  der  Ljuttifur  Esttn^ 
by  6.  Kallas,  reviewed,  124-5 

Acoorie,  ue  Agouti 

Adam,  in  Wilts  tradition,  77 

Addy.  S.  O.,  GarUnd  Day  at  Castle^ 
t<^n*  394-430  i/lnUs)\  Head  of 
Corpse  between  the  Thighs,  101-2; 
The  Mill  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
218  ;  riddle  collected  by,  333 

."tgcan,  Folktales  from  the,  1^  W.  R» 
Paton,  84-97,  197-208,  317-25 

Afreet,  Et^'ptian  :  demon  donkey, 
329  ;  giant  phantom,  329 

Afrcrt,  Persian  :  appears  as  animal, 
263  ;  causes  epileptic  fits,  263 

AfncA  :  {scf  alio  Ashanti  ;  Bantu  ; 
C-  ai^o  ;  Kjjynl  ;  Gold  Coast ; 
Ivory  G»ast:  .Madagascar  ;  Orange 
kiNer  CoL.ny  ;  Rhodesia;  Slave 
(.'oast:  Tanganyika;  apui  Trans 
vaal)  ;  N»^ics  and  (Queries  on  To 
tcinism,  385-93  ;  Stmic  Problems  of 
Farly  Religion  in  the  light  of 
Souih  African  Folklore,  by  EL  S. 
llartlAnd,  4,  15-40 

A^c,  unlucky  i«>  tell  one's,  Lincoln^ 
shirc,  179 

A^;nat>on  or  father-right  :  among 
lianui.  29  ;  replaces  mother-righl 
uiih  higher  organisation,  29,  35 

Agouti  ;  imitated  in  Macusi  game^ 
Ciui.ina,  138  { f>laU) 

Agfjcultural  folklore,  see  Corn-spirits. 
\cgciati«»n  Mtuh,  and  the  like; 
MarveNi  rustomji  and  beliefs;  Land 
tenure  :  Maize  :  Millet  ;  Ploughing 
customs  and  lielicfs  ;  Seeds  ;  Sow 
ing  customs  and  beliefs 

Aibi  :  fort  made  impregnable  by 
charm,  274 

Aiiiin  :  animal  superstitions,  192 
Akawoi  Indians,  Guiana,  133,  155 
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Akra  t  metal  knucklebone  ffoivi,  ^89 
Abddb  type  isf  folkukt  201*3 
AJcbcfitifpi  lia4iciooi  of  AnuHa  tribes 

C.  Auitnlia*  S|i 
Aldtnham:  mo«  of  ^' kottdiklNttMi" 

Aldermaitoo^  leftjnif"  by  aodli^'*|tf 
Aleutian  tilarii.U:  caslomii  of  ]' 

mioure  whaJctv  J7* 
A I  fret!,  King^  iH  KjAff  Alfred 
vVlli|;arur,  1^  Crocodiie 
Alphabet  usecl  w  ft  forambit  t^ 
Alphabet    mdl   is   Copwicjatlif  m 

Church,  by  A«  Hmtf  foo^i 
AtpiUei,  Tine-giaJtUii;  on  Ihe,  194*7 
Aibtev  :  fair,  50S 
Allans  Htiidiol  Inifruu.  iO(t;  Eutom 

Vor^lmland,  $oft 
Amuidcbete,  Tne  Kfaal  FuniltF  Sys. 

itm  D£non£  Ihc,   hy   l\  Pre44afc, 

336-9 
Amunhi:    Um  tim  AgwiniltMt)  t 

minbcf-ri^t 

bdiflf,  33 '3i 

Ambuvmlii  t  G^bmd  Dmy  u  Caiite* 

ton.  3W*430  f/^^O 
Amerka,  mi  North  Amtticif  amd 

Ncjuili  AAtrica 
Aitmlcu  and  ^limiattt,  I A  l69«  175« 

aS4-  aS9.  *6S^'%  t74,  jjS'^  43S. 

43^.  443*  513 
Amur  district :  the  country  of  **  hants,'* 

6S;  millet  cnltivmted  bf  GUj^^  $i 
Anceaion:    re^boins.  Upper  0«Q9b 

4£i;  worihip  of  iftan  Iratt  pitti- 

AflMBlttl,    2^   X7t 

J4-Si  BedMUBi  tiid  Basuto^  at 
Anci^i  and  Modem  Game  of  Xan- 
gsK  Tb«t  I7  E«  Lovett,  tf^-i 
2S0-91 

folkkwf        ' 

Anim] 


3i$Si  totenuQit  wi 


TTkMitt,  IJ&  1S9-94 
Aflimali  Jn  fin&Uwr: 
AnK«al«r!  Afie ; 
Birdi;  Btooat  &»r:  BaU»f  Mti 
Calf;  Cistd;  Cat;  Gilttei  Omt 
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Cri'C'Mlilc  ;  Crust. acca  ;  DctT  :  l")(>p  ;  :        Court,  Monyash.    305  ;    fir- 
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Ilarc-;      Hipj^oiiiiMiiuis  ;      Horse:  ,        l*er<i.i,  264 

Il.f.'x  :    TiiM-cis  ;    Jnckal  ;    Jai^uar  ;  .    Aralis  :  (.-cv  i;/jY>  I^ctlnuin )  :   k 

Lal'ba:   Li'.»n  :    l^lniua  ;   M'Mikcy  ;  '        l>>ne  dice,  2S2 

M-ii!tll'^ii  :     Moiim:  ;     M.'i:M;-(lcor  :  "    Araiwaparxi  :       i-.ir.iNhit.rA 

Milk-;    Ox;     r.inthcr  :     IVrcaiy  :  |        iS.v'i* 

rii;:     r<)ri:ii]'iin-;     RnliMi:     Kai  :  ;    Arapahi't's  :  mck  fairii-.-.,  ^70 

Sc'iiiiitMi:    Sial  :    Sluirk  ;    SIiclI)  :  '    Arawak      Indians,      (.iui.irii. 

Shcllli^h  :     Sl-.lh:    Snake:    Staj;;  '        i.i'VSO 

Tamiiiula  ;  'rii^rr:  Tuad  :  T'»riMiNc:  An-kuna  In<!ianN,  (luiana.  13;. 
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(iui.i;-..i.    137-41,  kid    Imlian.  37«) ;  ■        »\:c.,  254 

knui '.^1..■I.<•I■^■'.  nf,  ;;.\nu>  witli,  257-S,  Arkan^n-.  :  a^traijali  fn-m,  2S5 

2Sn.o3:  otii.iuunl'.  mm  nivi-sir.d  in-  Arnu-niar;.-.  :       frL».-       {•?.::;'■'■:■■"» 

stn-.iii' !!!^,    (iuiiii.i,    157:  .-ku!U  as  1        Au.:^'.  l-t.  70 

i^.iiilcii     •(' '.u-.'ri'W  >,     Asia     M:!\-'r.  '    Ani;->iir.i.  .-.■■  liritlany 

102:  ta! s,    ...    T.il-'"..,;   t'.!«Mns.  Arr-ws,  \f .;ivi-.  in    Muirhfl    ifr 

T"t«:ni-in  ;     urntluii- .k-i    in  ,         laS 
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38093 :  ncUs  by  M.  Longworth 
Daincs,  D.  K.  dc  THoste  Ranking, 
Miw  C.  Violet  Turoer,  &c.,  28^ 
93  :  106,  215 

A^trolog)'  :  ancient  Irish,  47*8  ; 
iVrsia,  264 

Astronomical  folklore:  {su  also  Moon; 
St^n«  of  zodiac  ;  Stars ;  and  Sun) ; 
(i.  St.  Clair's  Mytks  of  Gruee 
(l»as<Ml  on  astronomy)  reviewed, 
;62.4.  469-71 

Athena  :  (1.  St.  Clair's  theories  con- 
cerning, 363-4,  470 

Athens  :    Dionysiac  possessions,  476 

Ath  Maighnc  :  taboo  of  King  of  tire 
at.  47 

Aihmorc  :  taboo  onCormac  conloingts 
at,  63 

Auditors,  election  of,  4 

Auj^si  :  1st,  Armenians  free  pigeons 
and  insects,  70 ;  second  Monday 
unlucky,  Ireland,  48 

Aurora  U>realis  :  **  fire 'drakes,**  N. 
Lincolnshire,  166 

Ausccut.  ancient  Prussian  god,  296 

Au^itrali.i  :  ( see  also  New  South  Wales 
and  T«)ires  Straits)  ;  Notes  and 
'^hjorios  on  Totemism,  385-93  ; 
}Hrvon.iI  !.)tt'nis,  Varaikanna  tribe, 
Ct!>'-  \'"rk.  231  :  jHTin^raphs,  383; 
t    •ctni>iu  m  Arun!.i  trilx*,  232 

Aw^Tia  (vv  alw  Bukowina  ;  and 
II  ir.i^.uN ) :  cakes  in  animal  form, 
^'  Ni.  h'l.is'  (lay,  I  ;  gales  portend 
rrM:lt  ■  T  trial,  165-6 

A%  \1  kita,  in  Huddhi&t  Wheel  of  Life, 

A\r,    HTratchcd    f>n    Cnos.v>s   Palace, 

Axh.'Imc.    Isle  of:    giant   at,    170-2; 

\*r.  h-raft,  173 
A/r.irl  ( !hr  angel),  ghouls  attend  on, 
I\r>,u.  262 


|i.il-yl  T  inn  rosmognny,  510 
Hnlf-n,  •^<' C'onstance  ;  <i/i«y  Mannheim 
K.;^;  1  .i«irrtv  :   fairies  at,  170 
li.»;,'n'.res    .i-.-    Luchon  :     Midsummer 

1  vc  cerem.ny.  315-7 
Hahia      nej^'ro  fetjchssin,  253 
Hak.ntla.  Hrrhuana  tril>c,  31 
P...ki!iria.  lUrhiiina  trilw,  3I.  36 
liaLiTice  Sheet  ..f  Folk- Lore  Society, 

U 
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Ballachutiih  \  ipedtai  Urhii«  341 
lUlliiih,  tmdUian4l,  w*  Fotkiringt 
lUU  i^mt^    rittiana*  1^5 
liiiUiiufc  \  tn^itck  Intrial,  %\%  \  Whit^ 

Sunday  child  kills  or  is  kiU«df  3|t 
Bftlolo  inbci    mhy  dcAth  coiumtK^ 

on  cArth,  461 
Baliichifian^  fif^^#AiH;  Hanlalb; 

mtd  Kiih-i*Oiiikci-T«ii^  1 1 

br  kimdUeboiiB,  J0^ 

ween  anionf  bsntt,  m^\  duittc 

dtrines.  272<5 

B«ciHiftita  lfib«,  J I 
ttflia:  charnUt   '95 1  ilii* 
m  of  bclkfi  anvmt  4^1 1 
flsd  yihtl  aiaik  o(  f6i-i 

iirAJuE 


bf» 


k*y 


Ban«»kii,  &c>dlt>aiia  ifibe^  ||-a 
flaofu  t  \  ttt  ^iP  AmumMit  i 
«|ii  I  Bafi(£ala  t  Basitio  1  ftlf^V  % 
BecKui:tiiA  ■  Ucittencon;  Of«Mild$ 
mnd  W«|>mnjday  \  iiutiiutiaiu.  al^; 
tnorthei-r^hc,  JJ;  Khaiie^sKUtilig^ 
35-6;   t<M«t»ltiB«  lufvivmU  of,  II, 

H^jirri,  Eechuacia  tribe,  5J,  |6 
Baptixm  caf«9  eotiTubiaQs,,  Wakc5ey| 

473 
V^U  I  fblklote,  jSi 
B^ibaftittt    ligciid, 

4445 

Earbenies:  charm  i^insl  enl  t^?, 

Lincoln  j^irc,  178 
Bards,     Iri&h :     syitibolic    IstincJifii 

borne  by,  43^40 
Baiiniu,  niHrlti  ofdciili  Bochttftna,  t% 
Haikw^y  (Ham)  :  Orfgio  of  quitrcsl 

Battey  bamt  in  lo¥«  chamit  Polaiiilt 

Barmote  Coufta  ol  DerhyiJiifc,  J95, 

403*4 
HarDfeky:    Iwad  of  oofpat  lwt«aeil 

thigh*,  lot 'A 
Barotiga  i  tdrai  of  ddtf  and  ken^n, 

«6*7 
Bttotse  \  <k:Ad  chief  appear  1  as  tti|Ppo* 

pmasius,  36 
Barruin .    aw^dttefl    wllli 

ikrttHoaii 

^1 
Ua^Utttrork^  CiQfara|«t  tf| 
apittS^li,    J78( 
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funeral  customs,  29,  378 ;  mother- 
right,  traces  of,   29;    sacrifice   to 
ancestors  in  sickness,  25 
Bat :  bone  brings  luck,  Asia  Minor, 

191 
Batau,  Bechuana  tribe,  31,  36 
Bath  water  for  infants,  heated  by  hot 
iron,     Lincolnshire,     Notts,     and 
Leicestershire,  472,  or  by  cinders, 

472 

Batlapi,  Bechuana  tribe,  31 

Batlou,  Bechuana  tribe,  31 

Battas,  Sumatra  :  free  swallow  to 
avert  curse,  70 

Baycye  tribe :  mother-right  among,  30 

Bear :  Christmas,  carnival,  and  wed- 
ding disguise,  Poland,  193  ;  human 
wife  of,  Toland,  194  ;  transformed 
man,  Poland,  194  ;  weathercock  in 
shape  of  head,  (ireenford,  99 

**  Beardless  One,"  Persian  festival  of 
the,  228-9 

Beasts  in  folklore,  see  Animals  in 
folklore 

Beating,  ceremonial,  see  Whipping, 
ceremonial 

Bechuana  (^see  also  under  ttames  of 
tribes) ;  ancestors  invoked  and 
sacrificed  to,  25  ;  belief  in  a  god 
al>sent,  23-6:  mother-right,  traces 
ofi  33  :  tolemism,  traces  of,  31,  33 ; 
women  degraded,  29 

Beckenham  :  weatherctKk  at,  99 

Bedouin  :  {see  also  Arabs) :  mourning 
and  burial,  383  ;  right  of  sanctuary', 
269-70 

Bee :  bumble -l)ee  in  magic,  103  ; 
humble-l)ee  in  rhyme,  Wiltshire, 
332  :  not  killed,  Poland,  193 

Belgium  :  {^see  also  Br.il)ant,  South  ; 
Ilaiiiault  :  Liege  :  a;w/ Wallo<ws) ; 
gnme  of  astragals,  280,  284-5  > 
guns  fired,  Christmas,  120 

Bells  :  Bell-lore,  by  K.  Karrer,  480  ; 
camel  Ik-IIs  nn  ziarats  or  shrines, 
Baluchistan,  272 ;  church,  rhymes 
aUmi,  Wills,  81  ;  worn  by  ancient 
Lithuanian  \c.  virgins,  299 

Beltaine,  taK-x)  (m  Kings  of  Kirc  on 
Monday  after,  47 

Berkshire,  see  Aldennaston ;  and 
Compton 

Bertha  tyjje  of  folktale,  203-7 

Ber>\ick«»liire,  see  Duns  ;  <2m/ I^ml>er- 
ton  Tolll>ar 

Berwickshire  Kim- Dolly,  A,  by  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Gomme,  129,  215-6 


Bctsileos:  totemisni  among,  342-3, 43 

Bible :  Deluge  legends,  383*  503 
Cheyne  and  Black's  EneycisfM 
Biblica  reviewed,  247-8;  Esthe 
Book  of,  226-30,  248 ;  Exodtt 
Book  of,  references  in  Eg^-pds 
story  to,  499 ;  Jephthah's  daughte 
248 ;  Jonah  legend,  246,  248  Q.  G 
Frazer*s  views  on  the  Cnid&uoi 
discussed,  226-30,  236-7,  241-3  J  J 
G.  Frazer*s  views  on  2  Kings  iii 
27  discussed,  347,  476 

Bibliography,  126-8,  253-6,  37M4, 
506-12  ;  in  L'Ann^  Socidogiqat, 
481 

Bigby:  copper  kettles  "bspciicd'' 
before  use,  473 

Bihar  :  proverb,  213.4 

Birds  in  folklore:  {set  ais0  ChiduB; 
Cock;  Crane;  Crow;  Cuckoo; 
Dove  ;  Duck  ;  Eagle  ;  Gooie ; 
Hawk  ;  Hen ;  Heron ;  Jay  :  Lark : 
Magpie  ;  Nightingale  ;  Owl : 
Partridge  ;  Peacock  ;  Pigeon  ;  Plo- 
ver ;  Quail  ;  Sea-gull  :  Spanov : 
Stork  ;  Swallow  ;  Swan  ;  Trumpet- 
bird  ;  Vulture  ;  and  Wren) :  caka 
in  shape  of,  Christnus,  256 ;  duM- 
ren's  rhyme  on  pairing,  Asia  Minor. 
190  ;  clay,  sold  at  fiur,  Alsace, 
50S;  in  Cuchulainn  sagas,  48-9* 
63 ;  on  Easter  cakes,  Asia  Minor. 
192 ;  in  Greek  folktale,  92  ;  ncdi- 
cinc  bird,  Shoshones,  379;  orna- 
ments on  musical  insimmcntK 
Guiana,  157  :  as  sex  totems,  Aup 
tralia,  387 ;  weathercock  in  slape 
uf,  Clovelly,  99 

Birth  customs  and  beliefs :  Biblical 
rites,  248 :  birth  typified  in  Budd- 
hist Wlieel  of  Life,  68  ;  Egypdan. 
383 :  groaning-cake,  249 ;  ia 
Ji'itaka,  246 ;  lying-in  rhjrme,  Wilts 
'80 ;  stork  bfings  children,  Poland. 
194  :  totem  determined  at  time  of 
conception  or  birth,  386;  twiat 
attributed  to  *'  Tilo,'*  Baronga,  j6; 
water  heated  by  poker  or  dnden 
to  wash  newly-born,  340,  472 : 
water  in  which  iron  cooled  gi«CD 
to  newly-liorn.  Derbyshire,  472: 
Wliit -Sunday  child  (ated  to  kill  or 
l)e  killed,  Ballitore,  351 

Bisclavcrct,  see  Werwolf 

Bison  :  astragali  from  N.  AuMrica* 
258,  Arizona,  283,  and  Arkanm, 
283 
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Hiack  animals  :  {sei  aiso  Cat  ;  Cock  \ 
lK>g  ;  (ioat  ;  and  Pig)  ;  in  dream 
Iki<1  omen,  A»ia  Minor,  191 

Black  ur  unlucky  days,  Persia,  265 

Blacksmiths:  Blacksmiths'  Kesti\'al,by 
Mi^  C.  S.  Burne.  217-8.  T.  W.  E. 
nim;cns,  344*6,  and  W.  Percy  Mer* 
rick,  346;  King  Solomon  and  the 
Blacksmith,  by  M.  Gaster,  475*6 : 
smithy  work  and  workers,  chamu 
fcir.  Upper  Congo,  185  ;  water  in 
which  iron  slake<l  used  as  remedy, 
Scottcr  and  Swabia,  47a 

Blackthorn  :  globe  of,  burnt  on  New 
Year's      morning,     Herefordshire, 

549-51 

Bl<xMi  :  avenging  of,  248  :  in  cup  pre 
sages  Cuchulainn's  death,  64 ; 
(Imwn  to  cure  witchcraft,  Lincoln- 
shire, 177-8  ;  given  to  horse  from 
own  tail,  Germany,  97 ;  smeare<) 
on  Iluichol  sacred  dues,  108  :  of 
turtle  gives  strength,  Asia  Minor, 
191 

Blue  :  key  flower  in  Barbarosan 
legend,  445  ;  wards  off  evil  eye, 
Persia,  268 

BlyUtrough  :  fairies,  170 

B<ar,  wild:  Diarmuid's  fosler-brothet 
changed  into,  48  ;  hunting  tabooed 
to  l)iarinui(l,  44:  sla)ing  cause* 
I>i;irniuid's  death,  44-5;  weather- 
itxlv  in  shajic  of  head,  Greenford, 

H<i.itin^      game,     Macxi&i      IndianSt 

(iiuaiM.  \ ythT  ( plait ) 
li«»al>  in  festival  processions,  508,315^ 

47t>-7 
Ii"ljvia  :    mock    tmll-fight,  Christmas 

Kvc.  256 
H..I:..n  Ic. Moors  :  game  of  jacks,  29a 
Hiiilay  :   Parsecs,  account  of,  276*8 
pH^)k>  proenicd  to  Folk -Lore  Society, 

2,  8,  130,  259 
I^»..fs  and  the  Troll  type  of  folktale, 

95-7 
Bordeaux  :   astragalus  from,  284 
Border  Marriago,  by  V.  \.    Milne^ 

35^3 
Borcharn  :      sabbath -breaking     story 

fr«»ni,  79 
li<»rro\Mng  customs  &c.,  theories  of^ 

357s 
B..fiu-o.  \ie  Sarawak 
li.>rusM,  sujHTsiiiion's  of,  293-302 
li4.tiof<^rd:  sail  against  witchcraft,  174 
Boudroum  :  folktales  from,  317-25 
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Hotjr^.4itr-Gircinf]ci  ^aoae  <]r(  oMrncmlA, 
28s 

Duw  anil  orrcvw  of  Vuhno,  in  Aifk 
6gvrc  fur  hf:e*lhiaihlag,  CtylciOt 
458 

Bow  CHmch,  w^brrcock  o4  ICO 

BowH,  *otiw,  ID  Udchol  t«si[ni»i 
loS 

Br^liatit,  South,  ut  Bniiveli 

Brabrook,  E.  W.,  H.  M*  Qvm 
N'iciuda,  98;  review  by,  ¥\mm^% 
Tk«  (t0i4m  Bm^k^  919^12 

Bra^lwell :  '*  cucki^*^  at  Pastel,  40/  ♦ 
embanktnent  aetr,  404^5 1  isToiifllcr 
duKci,  4J1 :  0i3wex»  carried^  May 
29ih,  425-6  i  **  £^icic*ale  "  i«vkd  <m 


itrai^er  wo(?cif  406 1  pilan 
mAitxy^  May  29thf  431^  iTuHttv^ 
kt,  eadloil  "  (he  prtnlege,'*  398  ;  liv* 
fullmi;  line»  tined  on  Garland  lJ«f| 
Ca»i1etoti,  4^  ( '1 S  **  laddei^«tead«  ^ 
f^;»erved  on  iale^,  J9S  ;  ta\um%  «aii| 
to  dcafccend  ffum  convkia,  40O<|; 
nam«  mtem  tt»  199  *  nicftiMie 
ffjt  fbciiyi  piffeoii,  431  \  pi*st 
thyme,  433 ;  wakm^  qicdal  dkhcs 
at,  42a 
EralimA,  in  Buddhki  Whvd  of  Life, 

Bn^nnums  aj  a  o^tt  483,  481 
KrAhma^mtrm      vaUey,     foiklorc      of 

triltri  of,  ^10 
Brains  of  king  <i  LcinAter  haidettrd 

Brjyinui&t  M.,  Ctitting  qIT  Iho  Head 

tif  a  CQffpWp  2t4 
Hrandim,  tK«|  Mldaiimncr  Eve  ca^ 


I 


»nin*t  voyitfe  to  Eiynm,  43^ 
Brazil,  sM  mhuL 


Brrgia  i  taboo  oq  king  td  &ifv  af,  47 

Brentlan's  voyi^  Ml 

BiTut  E'eUkajm :  A  Htitlbfdi^iie  Sl« 


U«iii^  3»7  U*«*) 


^J0a-7U*«*) 
BrtOBi    §m 


wmm  l|p*  of  ftdbiaSn,  B^^ 

fMMt  G«aii%  tm  GtiUna 
Bfittatiy;   falkldre  coUccdoiia  from, 
tevtcwedj    l$Mi    J7<>~a  i     laii   e^ 

Bmboo   Dcf«fttl :    iMUDifed   Iknm^ 
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«':•...    i:.    1  ..   The    l:.i   -U.^v    :- 
M..-.  !■■; 

i  .:r  .;-..!i  .i:^:iM4s:   I'ol  ind,  193;  if" 
i  M.-,  470 
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Cufi  I  c^^o  hr  luck,  Upan^  71  j 
iitctatt  buQf  im  iKiIci  M«y  Tcsii^. 

prw9ji|Ka^7l 

la  Iftift.  47J'4 
CmmIiA,  foikUlc*  frotn,  XlCM,  i01-7» 

Caale  1  BfahtnAm  M  ^  4^5*  4&S  I 
c»ste*  in  IWif .  jS) ;  wHv  MaIi  ^ate 
U  iht    kiv^c^tf  Ccnliml    Frpviftc^ 

tnd  rmmlilpi  of,  4^1-5 
Cultfton  ;   GftHsiul  Oay  &(  CaaIIc* 
too,  j^^4|0(//4lSr^> 

Ui^^f— fbfeicjk    wcftthcf,    la] 
7Q  {    jinn   Appcm    ■,«    hi 
j6  j ;  uwd  in 
19^  t  witcii 


^Jiitt 


bftmUi 


c!iirri  cliokii32  from  booe« 

19J  ;  cliL^Km  im  whkh  ctt  Itltieiii 

cat  cut  off  fiir  cmun^flqdilttp  Hipl* 
Undt*    OfJ  r    flciti  »iid    ritin     cute 

CI  *ri*MWi^'tJt  *r ,  l*uUml.  t$$  I  ifl  Gtwk 
fuLkult^*  95 «  207  {  jiofi  Infill  ttfrtrt 

c»>iuarnl,      {lo^crfvi]      in      nti^c, 
J4{4inf  7i>  ;  wiieh  ftik,  LincobuJiite, 
17a 
C^ijuurt,  ehirm  for,  PoUnd,  193 

C4U(c  -  (;*^  *rA^  BuU  t  CjiTi  Cow  ; 
flfh/  0»>  ;  AiiDciit«cl  with  St, 
llftd£rt»  KildAie,  |I4  i  UoAcd  m 
^U)  At  ch»sirl,  tV^jiu,  jt  J ;  nrs 
inrt«<«|  liy  fUkiim*,  Jl 

Pet«uL«i7l:  HuicholMcndfaBigv 
in,  toS 

C«[u  Iti%b  Utrmmrr  cmluine*  bdiefc 
%n«l  cuifom*  tiJ  tb*^  4^-3 

Ctt,  dud  uf  ConmuglMt  S5 


d4fa») ;  ilitaaliitig  rtec, 

fi)r,457<$ 

ChurtiWliirc,  tor  HuldlolMtki.  idS 
Oulfiitil  St.  Gilt9  ^  giuM  of  ^bMi, 

pM^ip  dlam  (NiTcmAk)  :  men  rt* 

1»]c4  anniumyf  70 
Chftnntl  libmdY,  *»  Oiaxnmfy 
ChapaJ^ngn  river,  If iiidknl  Imllniii  tiC^ 

107-9 
ChApclcn^k^Frilli  t  &na  on  Atnn|{cr 

Cid#^l£iMt^pM  oftd  Ads  Ihirt^  Tlf  £9* 

nvicv«iLi75 
Qiirteir     Wian 

GfMiBcAffi 
Chainui  vtd  ipfelb  1 

agaimi     cai«fi«t,   Fotand*     19||! 

ai6  t  tx*nruUiotiv»  Wakdiclcl, 
47 J ;  diKO^t  I'enk,  tjM  | 
dfoiighif  Ask  Mifwri  %i^i 
cdte»,  116;  evil  ive«  jitjp 
Uie«li>AUi«,  17S,  Pitn^  m^ ; 
na  ipifiy.  Gryti^  4Si  i  fe»  of 
ttrtiCMV  Pmk,  Jf  # ;  rhviUttAlinni 
Kewiaai  Abbott  ^5  l-t;  »wiite 
btla«  Feiti»«  37:1 ;  vmallpcni 
Qlouceitenhirci  55a  $  «of  c  i^t« 
f\)la.nd,  193  't  jhturmi^,  ittjafjr  to 
children  in^n^  Mai^ym^f  471 ; 
1ar«Dtuti  iMtn,  fVriiait  jja; 
Mrairr  on  tSic  brilni  Penb,  971  ; 
iritidicmft,  lincdki^ife,  I7|t 
IVtd%  J71,  Up^Cmyo,  ilj; 
chUdtcn,  10  ubtmb,  Fenm,  a?!  | 
dinmif^,  fill,   Oimptoo   (DcflU), 

mcdtl  qI,  T«ni  StuiUb  t^s 
EMmoi  foSt  fan*  to  render  un* 
pqEW>^^*  B4ladibU0»  #74  i  fi^^^ 
Ici  ciisuife^  good  bfood  uf^  Tol^ndf 
193 1  hunUfie  and  fuhin^j^  for« 
Ximm    Cungo,     1^5^  1     leaden. 


,  Ltnc«]in< 


tiling  iitif,  rbknd.  1^3 1  Pcn^ 
963:  lUBDnpir,  10  deim.  Of^y^- 
«Qthcii,4l<Moi  ri^-tto4ihig4^* 
Ceykw,  43^1  <«^'»  l^ow  Wi  Li"- 
cobiataitiw  I^Ms  tB«l^  far  |    ~" 

knue,  Iq  tn«kc  C«rl  spy  Wiht,  Id 
ChATtaraj,    D^  aftlmtJ   ttifcntitinQi 
frfMi   Aiift   Miwwt  Gollneiid   t^, 
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Cr.r^y.ire.    F.    J.,    Raicl.^w    Magic. 

Ch ■-■•.-  il : t r  i  e  '.i  Cr.arre:: e,  r ■  >rr.ar. ct  of 

Chirk::-"  :    :rr.::a:ei  in  Maru*:  g^tne, 

Guiar.a.  139:  warer  fr..:r.  chicken's 

Hi'h    c-rc5    nigh:-il;nir.e«,    -Viia 

Mir.  jr.  191 

Chil  i birth  c-^tonis  and    licHefs,  see 

B:r:h  cv:<:  .';n-  and  Ivliefs 
Ch: ;  i  - :  i it .  ♦' .  1  kl  >re  «jf,  1 20- 1 
Chi:  iren  lucky.  Upper  Congo,  1S7 
Chil  ircr/s    Gi>ci>e<,    cures    fur,    see 

Me- Ileal  f'-Ikl  jre 
Chil  Iren's  games,  :ee  Games 
Chil<ircn*s  rhymes,  see  Nurser)'  rhymes 
China  :  \:ee  aisj  Foochow  :  Ilonan  ; 
itf:d  Hupt-h) :  one  boot  of  dead  in 
critiin    and  <inc  left  in  house,  71  : 
the  C'tniinent  of  '*  men,"  6S  :  death 
*iiin"»    51-;    A*e.\rrJs   cf  U'otuen's 
Ccn/erefuc  en   the   Hc":e   I. ire    cf 
Chine  re   W'cmen  reviewe«i,  504-5  ; 
shrino,   512 :    swastika  «in  ^^rave- 
cl'»thes,  69:  tomb  fmd,  123 
Chin^ord  :  Htrathcrcocks  at,  99  ifiate) 
Choking  from  l>jne,  cures  for,  Asia 

Minor,  Cos,  and  Calymnos,  191 -2 
Christmas  :      animal      disguises    at, 
Poland,   193  :  cakes  in  bird  form, 
256  ;   customs,    507  ;    geeso-dancc, 
249:     guisers,    249  r     guns    fired, 
Belgium,   120  ;    sunlight   cm  apple 
trees  fi>relellN  heavy  crops,  Lincoln- 
shire,    167  ;     Vule    dof»s    (cakes), 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  131 
Chri^tma^    Kve :    bull    fight,   mock, 
Holivia,  256 ;    candle   &c.  left    in 
lead  mines  for  **owd  man,"  Derby- 
shire, 407  ;  «»xen  kneel,  Wilts,  76  ; 
Vule   candles,  loaves,  and  posset, 
Derbyshire  miners,  407 
Chuck ie>,  game  of,  284,  2S5-6 
Chuckiestones,  game  of,  2S4 
Church  :     alphal»et    used    in    conse- 
crating,   ICO- 1  :    chancel,    garland 
hung    from,    IIi)pe,   424;    m«>rris- 
dancing      ass«iciateil     with,     427  : 
porch,  wr.lith^  of  those  to  die  enter 
but     di»    not     leave,     St.     Mark's 
Iac,    Lincolnshire,     1 69 :     tower, 
garland    hung    from.     May    291  h, 
Cn>tK:on.   410,412,   416,  419-20; 
w.ill,  Imrial  in,  Hrent  relhain,  304, 
(//.z.Vi.  Ti.lleshuiil     Knights,  465  ; 
weathercocks,  0(;-ioo 
Church  belU,  rhymes  aUmt,  Wilts,  8 1 


Chnrchyard  ghosts,   Mr    Deal 

funeral  customs  and  beliels 
Church\-ard  burial   customs  a 
liefs,  w  Death  and  funeral  c 
and  beiieis 
Church\'ard  toad,   hoist  given 
love  spell,  Lincolnshire,  168 
Churning :      charm      for,      Co 
(Berks),  350:    salt    protectj 
witch.  Lincolnshire,  173 
Cigar  a«h  as  narcotic,  London, 
Cinderella  i^-pe  of  folktale,  aoo 
Cinders,  redhot  :  in  6rst  water  fc 
after  calnng,  Scotland,  472 ;  t 
bath  for  newly-born,  472  :   tf 
water  for  remo\-ing  taint  from 
474 :    to  season  cooking  uti 
Scotland,  473*4  s   water  in 
thrown   as  remedy,    Magjrmn 
Wakefield,  472-5 
Cinder  tea  as  cure,  472-3 
Civil  Wars,  traditions  of,  Wilts, 
Clan  names  amor\g  Bantu,  31-3. 
Clan,  relations  of  guild  and  cai 

484 
Cby  Hill,  Beckenham :  weathe 

at,  99  (//«'') 
Cleena,  sympathetic  wave  of,  ci 
CIc>'    Hill,   Warminster :  tiadii 

origin  of,  78-9 
Clovelly  :  weathercock  at,  99 
Cluain-Finnabhrach:  taboo'onCc 

eonhini!^es  at,  63 
Cnossos,  palace  at,  123 
C«xich  with  headless  driver,  WHi 
Coahuilla  Indians  of  Souikem 

fomioy    The  Etkne-Boiany  m 

D.  I*.  Barrows,  reviewed,  366 
Coal-mining    customs    and    bei 

coal  left  for  fairies,  Derbyshire 
Cobolds,  amongst  ancient  Prasi 

297-8 
Cix:k :  black,  in  cure  for  catj 
I*oland.  193;  cakes  in  fora 
Austria,  I  ;  crowing  lucky  an< 
lucky  at  certain  hours,  Persia, 
crows  the  hour,  Wilts,  75;  as  ( 
of  future  of  deceased,  Ispahan, 
in  rhyme.  Wills,  332 ;  wet 
Clicks  in  ^hape  of,  99 ;  whistl 
shatx!  of,  Poland,  193;  wc 
heads  on  houses,  Poland,  194 
Cockchafer  :  if  common,  sign  of 

millet  year,  Poland,  191 
Colair  Lake,  legend  of,  380 
Colds,  cure  for,  Asia  Minor,  191 
Coleridge,  Miss  Chrisubel,  Whi 
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ikte    Fmtc    tnd     M«ick     BufUU, 

Onif ,  cure  fftf  p  Lincol]i»hbfi  473 
CotltclAiicK,  67^,  l$M09.  303- JSi 

44666 
CcHQnUl  Soereujy,  menork]  lO|  1 1,  J0 
Colours,   Iff  BUck  i    Blae ;    Fiiqsle  ; 

Rrd;  itw/ White 
Orfi*  *^#  H«r*e 

CombtUi,  ceremoniAl,  247 
Commimian  btead^  j«f  Ka«t 

tbn,  Jio^x 
Comp^  ([lerlui);  churmliig  durRii 

rft^tlK  Hiiitlhrniftr :    CdcHuUsoo*i 

figbt  41,578 
CbQCvpttdti,    Intent   drtermined  by 

CMchoUttT  MgpM :  oiai«  oT  ileitli  of 
Uti(;i  5$'<l:  BisftM  more  p^minent 
tfcuj)  m  OuumkcfeJc.  43^5  ;  king  a 
trtfc^ml  i^ckI,  6|  ;  Neuki,  mother 
*if  kinit,  nH  I  ihi^y  tg«i«  wWn 
kiti|;  in  (l«n|^,  %i-l%  taboot  00 
king,  %y%\ 

tMgrt :  3tofi«m  «nd  othcf  Nnle*  from 
*he  ITjjpei  Ci/iigtt,  l>y  J.  IL  Weekly 
iSl  9,  40^^ 

C^iiU  Rtsa^lftp  ilpry  (tf,  44O-3 

CotinemiVY,  /^  Sftlruck 
G^icciiitn|£   ehutcht  fttph»b«t  lucd 

Cfwu^ncv  \  plague  4t  limr  ol  Council 

r^L  114 

O-'n-tumption,  cure  for,  Pabudi  193 

Ib/t^ni^  x6 ;  core*  Ibf ,  Wakdiekl, 
473 

thr  Annctit  f^iuusii**  Jt3^J0« 
0>okc,  J.,  Irish  Bttm)  Custom,  104 
0»>ki}^  t  utrcuiU    »««io>ne4    by  hot 

dndcf t*  StuiUml,  473^4 
Cupfict    kritin    *Mii|4Ucd'^    bdbre 
^  u*r,  Hi|;)iy,  473 

Cora  IndiAAH  McKio>,  JoS 

Ldfid  of  flMiae, 4]M^  \  uhman, 

^1 

CcKrn  4rril^  mAffo^  wood  to  ki*Cp  ofl, 
Cfjk*!,  45i 


Com,  t»f  ot,  in  ibiieIc  figure  ftn  lioe- 
thiSJkhlnft  Grylaat  45^ 

Com  «t»fiUr  vmtftiiim  wm^  ismI 
the  lik«:  bb»ibf3fii  g^obe  Imtiil 
And  rqilaced,  New  ViarS  mofning, 
llcf^dbifd*l)dre,349-f  I ;  Fru<T'«  l%€ 

35SA  4J<  4Sp  Cm*  King  pn»es^ 
tj»)0»  WhiUQntide,  GnMV^rftfgi^, 
4jS;  ajidoit  itAlka  fue^wmlkent  re^ 
|irescikt«d  ajcn^niini,  453 1  "  kirit 
ntftitlen,**  Eerwlck«hlfCp  139^  j  15-6  ^ 
"  r«ftOln£  tnniiien,**  Atgylkhlm,  1 ; 
old  TamU  god  ihriiwn  into  riifer, 
ftffld  niilftcvd,  hcfbfv  rice  hanreti 
Geytoot  417*  ^  wlup  pkeed  wlih 
new  ooea  Ibr  whi|>pli^E  f^me* 
Giikiui4  141 

*'  Coen  mtkj^  ilOQ«  In  lioeofaifaiPi, 
163.5 

CorawAli !  <«M  dGw  n^MmM  fiitile 
task    Moffei,     131  j 
sstragilj,  aS4 

CofpiK!!,  coitofn*  and  belkli  t 
iiuTi  j«f  OettUi  and  lEi(i«f»l  outCNtta 

CocpM  Cbrlicl :   ihip-euTftnf   j«i^ 

oettknii  Plxmomlli  476 
Corre^ooikiiGC,  99^t^»  Jt&S,  3|6* 

Sj.  467*So 
Corsum,  JW  BiMM 

Cci* :  cuttle  elwAitig  from  b«ke,  19s 
CoiCa  Rki  I  nmr  with  knock tebuot', 

i83 
CAftra  dn  Ncitd  ;   £a1kforc  eullcetjoiia 

Ikonif  feriewed*  370^1 
Cotton  tecHf  i#^  Reeli,  ccition 
OninclK  rlr<tiun  tif,  4 
CcHihHni;    Umbt    unlocky^    li&^oln- 

GcNuiiifig-out  rhpncftp  joS 
Coiinciii£  yc&ii  of  mjai  fd^fOi  Ufl|ik 
SiAt«^  147 

9^tQ 

Gmirtnif  coilanw  and    bdicfr^  (m« 

«i£l#   QMlOtt  mXiA  ipetkl  |    "^fiMt* 

ak**  levM  on  •tmngci  wooers 
Defbyvliire^    406  ;     **  {»itchertng,** 

Cooirad*,  j3,  6<>^t 

Cow:  (1^  m/jv  Ca^lf;  ^tm/  Ciilk); 
bewitched*  Market  Raien,  177- 1, 
Willt,  75  ^   calving,   embrr  put  bl 


glYcn  >fterf  SfolUnd, 
473;  dsaf  mmA  m  roadie  figara 
h*f    rict^jgiahlng,    Ceyluft,  45$! 
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125 ;  GuianA,  146-50,  l$^-6l  ; 
llupa,  379;  Mayo,  258  {/la/e) ; 
morris,  s€€  Nf  orris-dancing ;  term 
u%cil  for  animal  tribes  of  Bechuaoa, 
31  ;  totem,  391  ;  Veddah,  379 
Days  and  Sca.sons  :  April,  48,  80, 
167,  169,  264 ;  August,  48,  70 ; 
Hcltainc,  47  :  Chinese  years,  names 
of,  504  ;  Christmas,  120,  131,  1 67, 
193,  249,  256,  507 ;  Christmas 
Kvc,  76,  256,  407  ;  Corpus  Christi, 
476  ;  December,  1,48,76,  1 39, 131* 
167,  193,  214.  249,  256,  407,  507  ; 
h^aster.  1 92,  407  ;  February,  57, 
70 :  Friday,  252,  264  ;  Hallow- 
een, 47.  57»  167;  January,  167, 
349  5».  5^7;  July.  70.  76:  June, 
47,  72,  120,  214,  476  ;  Lucky  and 
unlucky,  47,  264-5  J  -March,  70, 
80,  2756:  May,  47.  7i.  76,  80, 
307  15.  395430.  476;  May  DiMT, 
47,  426,  476 ;  May  Eve,  167-8 ; 
Midsummer  Day,  1 20  ;  Midsummer 
Fve,  315-7;  Midsummer  Night, 
72  :  Midwinter,  1 20;  Monday,  47- 
8  :  New  Year's  Day,  70,  227,  275-6, 
349  5».  507  •  November,  193,  217. 
241  :  ()cio^>er,  47,  57,  395  ;  Palm 
Surx!.!).  74-5.  189  ;  Si.  Agnes* 
1  Nf.  107  ;  St.  Anilrew's  Eve,  193; 
S:.  C'ltnuMil's  Day,  2 1 7,  249, 
344  o  ;  St.  Mark's  Eve,  167,  169  : 
M  Nich'>l,t>'  Day.  I  ;  St.  Thomas' 
1  >a) .  249  ;  Samhain,  47,  57  : 
.Shrovetide,  81  ;  Spring,  296; 
Tii'^<l.iy.  47  :  WeclneMiay,  47,  264  ; 
WhitsuDtule,  351,  428  ;  Winter, 
57  8.  5cxS  :  St.  Clair's  J//Mj  0/ 
(trtrc  {\ki^'*\  on  calendar),  re- 
VI.  Hid.  J62-4,  469-71 
Dci'i,  I.iikI  of  the.  ;«'<'  Hades 
Drnih  Aun  tuneral  customs  and 
U1u(n  :  is/f  iiiso  (iraves  ;  and 
<  )i!un> )  ;  H1Mzc.1l.  247  :  body  must 
U  torn  by  U-.v-sts  or  i)irds.  Parsees, 
27S  :  \nH\y  not  touched  by  Parsees, 
27S  :  Um1\  thri)>»n  inl<»  sacred  lake, 
.M.^tlajj.iviMr,  ^2  :  burial  customs 
nrxl  lotcimsin,  393  ;  burial  cui»toms, 
Ikirir.  jSi.  littlouin,  383.  (ireecc, 
125.  Ic\%>  of  HukoHina,  509,  and 
Kani.i^Tniovite  \*halen4,  Aleutian 
Islands,  571  :  ^nirial  in  church 
wall,  Brent  Pelham,  304,  Tolles- 
hunt  Kni^ht>.  465  :  burial  mark  of 
Mycen,T'an  age,  burning  of  Homeric 
age,  361-2,  468-9  ;  burial  of  slave 


wife  with  htistmnd.  Up 
459-60;  buriAli^  tnoek,  1SI<1 ; 
churchyard  otitodi,  SftlfiieKf  J, 
104,  %%fi  ifiim  viiij;  eoU  of 
dear]  amtmg  Amain lo,  3t»  WT% 
34,  and  B^ifiuia  and  &wilo« 
2%%  detd  »i«i$iiie  fbm  ol^to* 
leni  uiimttJ,  N%  Anuaioi,  Miil^ 
gSKftr,  &c.  J6-7,  J4J-I  :  deul 
flf  eng^  IiudU,  Upper  Cm^*  t&4 ; 
d«d  cottar  *bi¥>rim)  oroiia,  U|ififr 
C^onfij,  464  I  Hmt^  cauM 
E.  and  W.  Fruiua,  9U ;  d«vl  viaif 
home  if  one  boot  lef^  iKcft.  QdiiAf 
71  ;  death  signi^  Outlay  51  f  \ 
deaih  tvpiftfii  in  HmMhAa 
Wbri^l  Mf  Life.  ttS  ;  bin«fi4  (cMis 
c^)Dimcai(iff«tiv9  ul  d«atliaa  GrtiOe 
and  Ittlsad.  to;  fiKid  for  iSinii 
KeroMUii  17I1  aodtiit  FnadHMt 
joo-i ;  &neiml  ftaats,  Asia  MliMar, 
l^^4  Aocieiit  Ptmsniana^  300^  J; 
gbottJW  tm  (pht^U^  KliauU  allrtid 
HAttABi,  f«rtia>  362  ;  hskmm  lifir, 
Tahttir  384  ;  gifla  10  vm^^ 
Prii^nns^  JOO*I 
swaatikm  00,  Cld^ 
eor|s«  cm  d8^  B.  AAd  W^  l^iH^bv 
Jt4;  bead  iif  eefXfm  between 
thighs,  bUnrvUn,  101  *X  l  lounwy 
ma«i«y  ixx  (kadi  tadiiil  Frosiivia, 
jco-i  \  matfttMi  im^  pnials  m 
Itmfnd,  BhmIus,  aO|  iMTHnringi 
Bcdoalfi,     j8|,      HUtat     i|7i 

not   i{sGikcn,  Uppef   C^i^eiH    ^; 
naftie  of  dead  tmed  lot  chilil/Yti, 

releatetl    at   ^nenkV    Japan^    70 ; 

tcFteminm  in  cotuwciicm  with  daib 

tml  burial,  39<  ^    whi|)|iiig  pA« 

of  Aimwakj,  Gaiaia*  I41-S;  m\i^ 
coiitirinesi  on  iCtttJi,  HiMo 
,   461  ;    WMcsmw'i   Jit 

J&^Uti    0/   ilk    JSigf^fim 

rfwiriKli    164*6 1 

but  old  bnrocd.  Heir  SoAi  WOi^ 

4^ 
UeatK,  the  diy  of  the  |loi4  of,<]fwk 

futktale,  317**0 
tlMih    it$   be    siftjifdcd    km  latpSjig 

mwtk^,  t>pcf  CMja  kJiklMh,  ifo 
De<ecus  1     {§i*  #iiw  SrcuDdeialmfll  * 

^aour    m«Ati»   botk    'n^^'    tml 

*icnllk,'  jit 
Decemb^!     fiaf    Ww     OutemM ; 
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Ijivi  ;    Ji'^i.-.-x  OhiTi 


M  .-.  liv 


Im 
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214: 

',f  C  ^-h .iiair--..  '14-5 
*.ii:i:   :uJ:i:   icisd 
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>.'  -.r.^rir.^.'  406-7 
I>':-: :  -i-'.ri^a!:  :':  .rr.,  Arkir.-i-.  2S3  : 
/  '.■:  -  .:.'':cra:t^  Huicr.vl  *Acr»:i 
'I.---!,  10^:  r^k-^  in  form  of. 
A.^Tii.  I:  \i  twizi  uy  dvp, 
;^.ir'i;ar.  spiri:  oner.de<i,  li'-dstjn's 

I>':ir)-.  c'.r.ctj/.ior.i  of:  Aniazuiu,  23, 

26-7  ;  licchuar.a,  23-7 
I>:i  :K'-  :':^'<:r.d„  383,  503 
I>:n.av«:ri'l,  Ic^jcnds  of,  274 

Ix-rnor.,  :  ^v^  a/;^  Devil » :  ap*>c:ar  as 
blark  ri'/jj-k  or  pig-i,  Asia  Minor, 
191,  a-i  cat-hcarled  men.  Persia, 
262.  a^  donicey  for  sale,  As^iut. 
329:  I>f:mon  of  Im^^rmanency  in 
Hu.hlhisi  Wheel  of  Life,  6S  :  divs, 
I'cf^ia,  262-3  :  dwell  in  pipal  tree, 
India,  213-4  :  ir<in  to  waird  off, 
Ceylon,  458  ;  Japanese,  68  ;  p'jwcrs 
j;rcatcr  in  darkness,  I*er?>ia,  263  : 
s\}*A\  at  nijjht  f^-nxl  ojfjkcd  in  day, 
Ter-^ia,  263 

Denmark  :  futile  la.^k  stories,  1 31 

Derby  :  j;ame  of  snt^lis,  291 

Derbyshire  :  {ste  also  Abney  ;  Apple- 
tree  ;  Ashford;  Hradwell;  Casllc- 
lon:  Cha|)cl-cn-le-frith ;  Crich ; 
Derby  ;  Kyam  ;  Ilameittan  ; 
llalhcrsa^e  ;  IIoix:  ;  Litchurch  ; 
I^ittlc  Mucklow  ;  Matlrjck  ;  Mony- 
a«.h  ;  Morle.ilon  ;  I'indale  ;  Kept  on 
and  (iresley  ;  Scarsdale  ;  Shatton  : 
Smalldalc  ;  Stoney  Middleton  ; 
Thornhill  ;  Tideswell ;  Walccros  ; 
a$ui  WirkiWiirth) :  Harmote  Omrts, 
395;  game  of  "snobs,"  258,  290- 1  ; 
The  Mill  of  the  Twelve  Ajnistle^, 
by  S.  O.  Ad«ly,  2l8 ;  wa|K*ntake!., 
395  ;  water  in  which  hut  iron  cooled 
given  to  newly-lK)rn,  472 

Deverill  tliNtricl  (Wilts),  folklore 
nnii-N  from,  71-83 

Devil  :  {st-e  al.o  Demons)  ;  ap|x:ars 
as  d.»g.  Wills,  74,  as  hare  at  hang- 
ing, Wilts,  74  ;  burial  in  church 
wall  til  outwit.  lircnt  I'elham,  304, 
Toileshunt  Knights,  465 :  change 
of  site  by,  T«»lle>hunt  Knights, 
465-6  ;  comliat  with  knight,  Tolles- 
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i'-x^,"  Will*,  78  ;    ibe  drril  «i 
xcAiTjtd    a    wife,    loi,   2x3-4-  : 
PiKoon  droQs,    37*  ; 
tAhosed       while       rice 
C<j-l'--fi,  45^ 
D«^-iI   Outvitzed    type    oi   Icikiaje 

Dfzii   Til*:,    by    V.    F.    Bojfe,  R 

vi-wed,  251-2 
Devizes.  dcTiI's  plot  »g«?w^   7$^ 
Devonpoft:  ship-carrying;  pfoceiaaa 

May  Day.  476 
Devonshire,    set    OovellT :    Dew 
port :  Monkleigh  :  Newton  Abbot 
ri>-mouth :  amd  Wcxslb 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  :  foster-H 
cransformed     to     wild    boar,    48 
tabo<j«  in  story   of  Diaumuid  la 
Grainne,  44  ;  wicket-s»tc  laboae 
to,  61 
Dilis,  game  of,  284,  290 
Dice,  knucklebones  as,  281-2 
Dinn  Kiogh  :  taboo  on  Kii^  of  Lea 

ster  at,  46 

Dionj-siac  processions,  476 

Discs,  sacied  :  Dischi  Sacri,  by  F.  1 

£1  worthy,  259 ;  of  Iluichol  Indian 

108 

Diseases  :  cures  for,  se€  Mcdicd  USk 

lore ;  due  to  dead  relatiTc,  &  &  W 

Pru.ssia,     214,      evil     ghosu    an 

spirits.  Upper   Coneo,  184.  46J-4 

jmns,    Persia,    263,    and    "Tikv 

JBaronga,  26  ;  modes  of  drinking  n 

avert.      Upper      Coi^o,      |8I^ 

removal  or  disguise  to  outwit  S|iiiit 

causing     illness,     Upper     Co^pi 

463-4  :  sick  share  food  with  spiriB 

causing  sickness  Upper  CcM^gc^^j 

Diss:    ''roaring"    of   beU   foreCcUi 

death,  4S0 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  parallel  to  parabk 

of»499 

Divination  :  {%ee  also  Charms  aad 
spells  ;  and  Omens)  ;  daby  pick' 
ing,  256;  by  ephod,  248:  b? 
knucklebones,  Greeks  and  RonaHi 
282,  290;  by  wax  poured  in  wais; 
ancient  Prussians  &c.,  298  ;  divioS' 
tion  wands  of  Druids  from  jem^ 
437  ;  of  harvest,  ancient  Plmiiia^ 
295 ;  of  marriage,  LincoUHUR 
167.  Poland.  193;  ycddahj^379 

Divining  rod :   in    Grimm's  1 
Mythology,      445 ;     for 
U.S.A.,  102-3 


IndgK^ 


Divs  (Persian),  ste  Demons 

Djebel  Nablouik :  right  of  sanctuary, 
270 

EKig  :  bite  from  cured  by  removing 
hair  from,  Asia  Minor,  191  ; 
*  bitch  '  not  opprobrious  in  Greek, 
320;  black,  demons  or  vam- 
pires appear  as,  Asia  Minor,  191  ; 
black,  haunts  place  of  murder 
&c.,  Lincolnshire,  172;  breath  of 
puppy  cures  choking  from  bone, 
Asia  Minor,  Cos,  and  Calymnoa, 
192 :  clothes  thrown  away  over 
which  bitch  passes,  Asia  Minor, 
189;  corpses  of  ancient  Persians 
torn  by,  278 ;  devil  appears  as, 
Wilts,  74  :  car  or  txul  cropped  if  eats 
deer  meat,  Hudson's  Bay,  208; 
flesh  tabooed  toCuchulainn,  49-50 ; 
in  Greek  folktale,  92  ;  howling  a 
death  omen,  Asia  Minor,  1 90 ; 
jinn  and  afreet  appear  as,  Persia 
263  :  licking  by  cures  wound,  Asia 
Minor,  191;  in  marriage  divination, 
Poland,  193  ;  nickname  for,  Asia 
Minor,  192;  proverb,  Persia,  279; 
reverenced  by  Parsees,  277-8  ;  in 
rhyme,  Secunderabad,  334-$^*  souls 
«»f  drowned  am)ear  as,  Poland, 
193;  in  stor>'  from  Upper  Egypt, 
330  ;  uscii  to  decide  if  man  dead, 
Par^ccs,  277  ;  whistles  in  shape  of, 
I'olarxi,  193 

I><>nkf),  sei  Ass 

I)..nkc>  %kin,  (ircek  folktale,  320-3 

I).«.rH.i)H  taUK»cd,  Marquesas 
M.ui.i.,  62 

lK.\r     in  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life,  67 

DrA^'un  aurora  lx>realis  as,  N. 
I.ifK  "In^hjrc,  166;  the  Fight  with 
the  I)ra^«jn.  51 1;  A  Itertford- 
>hiff  St.  (itM)r^;c,  yi}?  ( Pla/e)  ; 
MiNih  ccmncctcd  with  Jonah  legend, 
24S  :  wcaihcrc'tck  in  »hape  of,  99- 
ico  (plat,) 

I)rcams  :  I'crvian  Ixriicf  in,  263; 
sj  :rj!  hclfK-rs  announce<l  in.  Sea 
I)>aks.  231-2;  totems  a^scertained 
\rs.  C,*a|»c  \  «»rk,  231 

Drinking  customs,  Upper  Congo, 
iSvS9 

DrolU     Kn^land.  477  ;  Pistoia.  372-3 

l>r»»u;jht,  averting,  lee  Rain 

Drovtncd  :  IfMhcs  found  by  floating 
pa{>cr.  japan,  71,  214 ;  bodies 
fourui  hy  spectral  ll^hts,  344  ;  some 
fated  to  be,  on    Midsumnoer  Day, 


WaUnofl,  130  \  liMib  of,  appear  as 
boTMi  Of  dqESi  Poland,  [93 
Druidi:  Gklfhbad  the  \nu\A,  57,  63, 
118;  divteatfon  wamji  fri»m  ;ew, 

nrtimmmul,  R^  J*,  The  Rice  llarvett 

in  Cvyton,  4j7-i 
Duck  I    vidAi    duck     imitated    in 

Micuil  |{pune,  Goiaiiftt  ijS 
Uugcing .'  eeremony  to  cmtn  Mpnly 

of,  ToTTrt  Sttaiia,  tjo-f  ;  model  <^ 

uaed  a*  charm,  Torrr*  S(n«t»j  J|0  5 

»fc  fotcmj  Tort ei  Strain,  t^\ 
t>umK  folklore  of  ihe,  353 
t)un|{  of  cow  used  in  nmpc  ^grxre  fm 

rice-ihrBshing^  Ceykm,  458 
Dun*:    kirn  maiden  m,  dolly  from, 

t»9*  315-6 
Duit  mil  Ywrpt  out  of  doof,  Luiddn- 

ihiffp  179 
Dutch  ffjlkk}(re«  mi  Holtuid 
Dwnrfs,  Sboahwici,  379 
Dyaka,  Nyaioi^  m  ^fit  tidptj  of, 

231*2 
Dytrntrry,  curt  fbf,  ancteac  Riiotiiit^ 

♦7a 


Eagle :  tn  Gre<ek  ^kiale,  119*9  3 
fiailnl  ti?  house  fr^^nl,  FoUntcT  194  t 
wiih  CKoflei  (L  in  oalt,  OutJeUiii, 
4U,  417 

Ealing  ;  woMbefcoek  it,  09 

4679 
Karly  kimng  Jfat,  by  W.  H.  jrmkl^ 

417 
Kan  qI  uuniili,  cuittf^  m  Cfoppim, 

Em  of  am^^mies  cut  olf,  Fkiiliift 
uid  *Gitlia«siaiie,  dog 

£aat  AAg^  i«t  Kofrotli ;  md^aSMk 

Eaaser :  tako  in  mkm  iKBi»  Atfi 
Minor,  1^  I  cake*  frith  bird  an»* 
mentis  Asia  Mtn>9t,  loix:  **eurk^ 
ing'*  citatQffii,  Bradnejl,  407;  jrd 
Sunday  alkcf ,  TaU^  at  "  C*raieAiil 
Ki^iuv"  J07*I| 

1£ajiA  Hallcm,  r^  Katlon^  £ait 

Etfl  tniliev  ft*  Bali  ;  Borneo  1  Ja^  ; 
MitwMiig  %  New  GuliMA;  P!iMiaiie | 
Soatatm  \  Simdinoe  1  TotrA 
Stroll ;  mtd  Vtm  IsUiid 

r .  1  ii*  th«  Son  And  Weil  a^  llir  Mooa 
iHToft^lctftlt.  S6-93 

i  4«;  (^uBia,  ffv  Pnuai««  East 


Eating  intestines  of  crimlnnlr  J^[^i)^ 

71 
Eclipses,  soIu't  m^col  n(C5  foT|  2 16 
Edmonton  :  weathercock  at,  100 
*  Edoisit    Siicrifice   of  son  of  king  of. 

Eel :  in  Greek  folktale^  305-6 ;  sanls 
of  lower  clii^^s  piLss  intO|  Mada- 
gascar, 342 

Eggs  t  not  brought  into  house  afttir 
sun&ct,  Lincolii^ihire,  167 ;  in 
charms  against  disease  and  witch- 
crafty  Pema,  271  ;  single  basket  of 
for  market  unluck]r,  LincoliiishirCi 
179 ;  yolklms  eggs  unlucky  in 
house,  Lincolnshire^  179 

Egypt  t  Ue^  ^iso  Abdul  FMa  ;  A^aiut ; 
Cairo;  and  LuKor) ;  birth  customs, 
monrning,  &c,,  385  \  Upperj  onen- 
tatioQ  by  fellahin,  ito^  and  storiesi 
from,  329-30; 

fftsHtnt — Wit drniann*s  TV  I^i^ims 
of  tkt  Egyptian  D^cui  reviewed, 
3^-6;  society  not  perfectly 
tnAloeoaji  to  that  of  cajole,  4S2 ; 
GriflSth*s  Storks  »f  th£  Mi^M* 
/trig fix  4>/  AUm^iit  reviewed* 
497- SOO 

EUitK-,  in  Arthurian  romnneesi  495^6 

EI  bur  J!  mountains,  s^  Demavcnd 

Eleu^inian  mysteries,  451-4 

Elephant :  Bechuana  tribe  ruuned 
nher,  31  ;  charms  for  huntlnj^, 
UjJ|>cr  Congo,  iB$-6 

Elwr»rth)%  F\  T,,  DIschi  Sacn,  359 

El  j"5l  um ,  ji^f  II  adei 

Emain  Macha  t  apple-tree  of,  43$, 
43S  ;  p;ilace  at,  57,  43S  ;  taboo  on 
Cucfaulatnn  at,  63  $  wcapjnJi  f&l) 
from  racks  when  Coochobhw  Si) 
danger,  51-2 

Em^nl^i  St/  Emain  Macha 

Emeralds ;  powdered,  u  Tcmedyt 
Persia,  270 

Emslic,  J<  P.,  WeithcrcDcH  (0iaU% 
9Q-100 

Efuyf  hfardia  BiMi^a^  by  T*  K- 
Cheync  and  J,  S.  Olackj  r«irtewed, 

England  i  Uh  ai$$  mndtr  uam^j  ^ 
faun/iis) ;  futile  task  storktfiji 

En^iitk  Dialed  Didi&n&ry^  Th*^  by 
J,  Wrrght,  re^eweil,  240*9 

Epileptic  fit^,  cauMfd  by  |mmi  Pmlftf 

^3 
Erdmenlen,  ancient    Gvnntn    ppdii 
296 


Exkhtici;  ^larm,  508 ;  tr^ap4_ 
meat,  tbedr  «Ara  &&  crof^vlp  \ 
prtmitlve  orioilaliaci,  210^1 

Emt    Ci«f    mim    BbcUimt   ft 

Chi^efbt4 1 

KnJghii*)  r  "  fivtt  mcjqis 
Esther,  Ekiok  ^aTi  s^B  i  ^_ 
^eii«  dijcuued  by  MTi 
30 

Etdn,  Irihlt  ffEiddevi,  65,  ii£ 

/ttdidmt  ^  SmtMktrm  rifjJM 
rV,  tiy  D-  P*  Baituw*,  tt9 
366^  ^H 

Ethm^opoil  5igiilfi»c»cr  of  fi 
^  OemAlidb^  The*  Iw  K,  I 
Thcunaf,  46$-9 

Evil  eye:  dumn  u$9rtw^  jSj;  ikd 
Mm*}?,  J9t  ;  It^.  259;  Luai 
sbiie.  171. 175,  f  ?a  ;  I-rr^  4^ 
Port  01^^  359 

EviJ  xpriu.  fcv  DetnoDt 

Evotution  nl  otit<>a>»  &c.  nv  ' 
differeniMl,  3|a 

fhyi^  tm  fetoDcv,  iH^ 
EE«ctitioners  luail  ilteir  ftinMw^ 

itnlocky  fiicea,  Fcfids*  ^If 
EKhiyu,  I,  J,  7^,  j39^ 

EioduH    Bdbk      off 

Exogamy :    wma^       ~ 
ociaiocteil  wtlli  tn 

aanciM,  4ifi 
Eycii  U  pill  raMdjr  far  dksMt  4 
Pcnia  ftc*,  jhS;  oaMn  of  nrf 
dettiigr  fond  efe  aitvbd  br  tM 

Upper  tm^^  i«y  J  «sp«iibcilk,  I 
Mtiich^i  ie«n{il««h,  ig£ 

Filil«£  Mfrdibii«^  V^ 

reviewed,^!  Sk»iViW^«« 
rr%iewc«!,  y&M-^ 


Index, 


Pace  paintin(^  of  Huichol  Indians^ 
109 

Faces,  lucky  and  unlucky,  Penia,  265 

Pairics  :  coal  left  in  pit  for,  Derbv* 
shire,  407  :  fairy  dwellings  or  dah 
of  Ireland,  50-1  ;  Null's  7%e  Fair) 
Mytkolo^  of  Skaktsptarg  re- 
viewed, 1 21-2  ;  in  Atfx  tU  Brt- 
taignt^  118-9;  Lincolnshire,  170 1 
morris-4Uncing  borrowed  from, 
Derbyshire,  426 ;  rock-fkiries, 
Arapahcjes,  379  ;  Wales,  1 14.6 

Fairs  :  AImutc,  50^  ;  ancient  Irish,  60  \ 
Warminster,  82 

Faith  cures,  Persia,  270 

Familiar  spirit,  fly  as,  Guernsey,  103 

Family  :  in  Bible,  248  ;  evolution 
of  the,  no ;  kraal  family  system 
amonp  Amandebele,  326-9 

Fasting  before  sacramental  meal,  24S 

Favernham  :  astra^li  from  pig,  284 

Feajts  :   ancient    Irish,  60 ;    funeral. 
Asia    Minor,   192 ;    ancient    Pnis 
*ian*,  300-2 ;   Greece,  modem,  125 
Jewn  of  Bukowina,  509 ;  marriage, 
Wat  a  vet  a,  256 

Februar>- :  Cuchulainn  struf^Ics  with 
Mcave'*  hosts  till  Wedn«day  after 
Inil>olc  ( 1st),  57  ;  Japanese  Oharai 
in.  70.  214 

Krct  v^a-hinj;.  see  Marriage  custom^ 
and  Ulu'fs 

FriH>cr^'s  Seventieth  Birthday,  Dr., 
l>y  Miss  M.  K.  Cox  and  E.  W, 
Hr.ahr(w»k,  477-9 

Krrpis,  taUv)  on  in  Cuchulainn  c^'cle^ 
61 

Frrn  used  in  Garland,  May  29th, 
Castlclon,   418 

KrstivaN  .in<i  Saints'  Days,  set  Day* 
.-iD'i  S<*ns<)ns 

KrJivhisrn  :  nrgro.  Bahia,  2S3  :  Stein- 
nut/'  vu-u>  on,  no- 1  ;  de  Visscr's 
\i'\%s  (.n.  243 -4 

Kcii<i.ili«.ni  as  compare*!  with  caste^ 
4S2 

Fiftoen  15th  of  all  months  lucky, 
IVrvi.-i.  265 

hi;;  trr<-     in  ( ireck  folktale,  92 

Ktji  hlaruls  :   tire    walk    rite   in,   446^ 

4s5 

Kin^in.  (oncholihar  s  leech,  55 
hiii^tf  n.iil<..  lee  NaiU.  finger 
Kjn^<rs  nf  chihlrcn,  Wilt*  sayings  for, 

70 
Fir.l.iml  :      BillM.n's      Tht      Po^lat 

/Vv/»/  0/ tk4  htnmi  rcviened,  121-4 


ia  Ciktmlaitin  cycle,  43-5 1  wickrl^ 
eafe  labaoedj  i^i-9 

\ !  frjTf*T  Tf  Trip^,  460  ;  tNtming  iJtaldi 

i;6;  llikliol  fod  of,  ifiti 
kindled  to  end  \' 
f77 ;  klndlai  an  luft  W«d^ 
iiE^iky  In  %sM%t^  JUid  cttililm 
uim)3  ciirft,  PriMa*  164  \  diigtii  d^ 


in  HcHKMir  of  ipod  F^argiu  SaaiQcKlKt 
J98  £  tmltsman  10  mvtrrt,  Ko 
jtJi     word   tabooetl    whJie   H^ 
thtaihii^r.  Ceylon,  40 » 
p«rt,  u§r^mmm 

Fire  dimkcii  tm  Dngon 

Fire  ^otlviiK  ai6,  315-7 

Fife  Wdk  CcremDTTv  tn  Tahiti,  Tlw, 
by  S,  P.  Laiv  <;s(/^) 

Flrsthom,  Swui  of  i  J*  G, 

I'rMrt**  vifWh  iii*m%*fd*  5|J 

'.  '•  \  i^y^W  in  new  fattOdSiig  lii^« 
i'criiAp  265 

Fintfratts ;  coolung  pireccded  bf  tJbe 
Are  walkt  452-3  X  glvtcft  away, 
Uppd  Co^  IM 

rUh :  (Mr  olitf  Caxp  £  Erl  \  tftt/Octo- 
pun) ;  Bcctntsiia  itib*  iiiBwd  iflHy 
ir  ;  gall  atrei  ey«  diMH^  Pnln 
ic. ,  34$ ;  pfidUe  lued  u  torttMche 
cure,  Asia  Miooft  t9>:  MGnsd, 
Walca^  I  tit  ireaiNnoelc  in  ilwiw 
of,  99  (^ia^)  X  wt)nlil|>  (^«  24S 

Fishbone,  choking  fttsim^  cur«a  fur^ 
A«k  HifMTf  Cot^  and  CalyiBDiia, 
192 

fjfvu/ WhaUfiE  emtimuid  betid^) ; 
charms,  ^Ff  C^ooff^  l$}^| 
Kkiina»  nacTlitce  Ibr  ludi,  UpfCf 
D^ngty,  tS7$E  MO««fbv  ran. 
J72  1I  StbUlot  I  />  FMl^dK 

Five:  dfsnittl «bcniiwd «ii iftli  isf 

mciiIIcc   pn  MMi  Qi^  of  Sao 
Babflfid,  lji^7  ;  not  Mad  09  1 

Five  bcmev  (Mnt  ot»  2S4 

Kivv  ixoncw  fiamc  oft  dSf 

Fjvi£H  £unt  oC  lil 

FUil  m  m^fie  ten  6if  ilK4bairi)- 

ing,  Cejlofi,  4^ 
FUiutcis^,   cutv  fof,  474f 

•>*«»#  4f  S 
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Flax  cultivation  :  Grass  King  pro- 
cession, Whitsuntide,  Grossvargula, 
428 

Florida,  see  Murphy  Bland 

Flowers  in  folklore  :  {see  also  Cuckoo- 
flower ;  Daisy ;  Goose-grass  ;  Haw- 
thorn ;  Hyacinth  ;  Lilac  ;  Lily  ; 
Marigold  ;  Mayflower :  Monks- 
hood ;  Nipplewort ;  Orchid  ; 
Primrose  ;  Red  campion  ;  Sweet- 
flag  ;^Tulip  ;  Valerian  ;  Wallflower  ; 
atid  Water-lily)  ;  not  brought  into 
house  after  sunset,  Lincolnshire, 
167  ;  key  flower  in  Barharossa 
legends,  445  ;  Pergrubrius,  ancient 
Prussian  god  of  flowers,  295-6 

Y\\  :  as  familiar  spirit,  Guernsey,  103 

Flying  carpet  in  Greek  folktale,  325 

Foal,  see  Horse 

Folk -drama  :  {see  also  Christmas 
[guisers  &c.]) ;  passion  play,  Persia, 

2734 

Folkestone  :  Fifth  of  November  cele- 
bration, 241 

Folklore  :  bibliography,  see  Biblio- 
graphy :  collection  of  materials 
cannot  wait,  40  ;  dissemination  by 
slavery  and  war.  Upper  Congo, 
463  ;  its  importance  fur  proper 
government  of  native  tribes,  38-9  : 
progress  of  study  in  nineteenth 
century,  17-8 

Folklore  <A  Lincolnshire,  The,  by 
Miss  M.  Peacock,  3,  161 -So 

Folklore  Notes  from  South-West 
Wilts,  by  J.  U.  Powell,  3,  71-S3 

Folklore  :  What  is  it,  and  what  is  the 
(lotul  of  it,  by  K.  S.  Hartland, 
rcviewe<l,  121 -2 

Folk  medicine,  see  Medical  folklore 

Folk -rhymes,  see  Rhymes 

Folk -sayings,  see  Proverbs 

Folk-songs:  Bal<»chee,  289:  Flet- 
cher's Indian  Story  and  Son^L^  frofn 
Xorth  America  reviewed,  368- 70  ; 
Al)lK)tt'.s  Sony's  of'  Moilt'rn  (Inete 
review e«l,  125  :  Wilts,  77  ;  words 
for  (iarland  Day  tune,  Castleton, 
421-2 

Folktales  :  \:^tea!<'0  Folktales  from  the 
•  F^can):  liiiti.iny.  252.  370-1: 
C'ombangrcc  iriU-.  3S3:  Dirbyshirc, 
21S;  Fn^li>h  dr.»!I,  477;  Kslho- 
iii,in,  124  5  :  formula  for  opening. 
Will-.,  76  :  Hindu,  503:  Husband 
and  Wife  Stoiy.  loi.  213-4:  Lin- 
eoln>,hire,     1O3-5  ;     Malay,    502-3; 


Pistoian  drolls,  372-3 :  Tirr. 
384 ;  Upper  Congo,  1S2-4,  4;»-:: 
Upper  Eb'pt.  329-30 

Folktales  from  the  .+:gean,  b\  W.  •. 
Paton  :  The  Accursed  'Sch  • : 
master,  84-6  ;  Mehdoni,  bo-?: 
Thirteen,  93-7  ;  The  W-odc-:  r 
Lad,  197-200  ;  The  Three  Sivr 
200-1;  The  RinjT,  201-3;  J^" 
Florou,  203-7  ;  Kox-skin.  2C--? 
Ulum-Sefer,  317.20 ;  r)*:>nkr>-s;-: 
320-3  ;  The  Jealous  King,  izyi 

Fonaby  Top(Caistor)  :  folly  e-f  tit^: 
ing  ruler  of  weather.  163 

Fond -plough,  249 

Foochow  :  talisman  to  avert  lire.  5:; 

Fool -plough,  249 

**  Foot-ale,"  fine  on  stranger  w>«t 
High  Peak,  406 

Forrep  land,  Sussex,  249 

For  speak,  to,  249 

Fortunate  Younger  Son  type  of  :'  \% 
talcs,  124 

Foudc,  the  Ctrand,  Shetland^,  240 
;    Foundation  sacrifices,  248 

Fountain,  in  CI  reek  folktale.  92 
'    Fourteen  :     14th    day    of    all  ni  r.T- 
'        lucky,  Persia,  265 
1    Fox  :    in   Buddhist    Wheel    c^f    I..- 
214  ;     in    Greek     folktale,    20:  * 
in  test  of  future    of  deceased.  : " 
\       sees,    278 :    weathercock   in  ar^.- 
j       of,  Neastlon,  99 
I    Fi»x-skin,  Greek  folktale,  207.S 

France:  {see  also  Alsace;  Bri::L.-. 
Corsica  ;  Cotes  du  Nord  :  Giror:.- 
Haute  Ciaronne  ;  lierault ;  Li.- 
guedcK:  Lot -et -Garonne  :  N.>r 
^  nai< :  Ornc.  Dep.  de  I'  ;  Pai  ; 
Calais;  Provence;  Seir.e;  j-- 
\  Var):  carnival  processioni,  4:^ 
Weston's  Guin^mkyr,  I.^n-.z 
Tyolet,  The \ i 'erru'clf  {  AV; .  lax ." ..• 
reviewed,  1 16-9,  344  ;  Wt>:  r 
The  Lei^end  of  Sir  /^/i.v.^v  -.i 
Lac,  reviewed,  486-497:  Wr^:.-.- ■ 
The  RomatKi  Cy\le  of  t '•---! 
mai^tie  and  his  Peers '  re\^.e«c-:. 
375  :  Vine-grafting  in  S-.-  u-.rr'^ 
France,  by  C.  A.  JanvuT.  !  114-7 

Frazcr,  I.  (i.,  New  ^'car  Cu*:  tr-  : 
IIeref^»rd>hire,  349- 5 1 

FreeiK:nch  tenure,  249 

French  fulklt»rc.  see  France 

Freju>  :  **  Grateful  Frcju*,*'  Lv  F  M 
I..nes.  30715 
,    Friday  :  jay  carries  uiod  for  heli  -t 
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ncgT()«  (U.  S.  A.),  252  ;  unlucky, 
Fer&i.i,  264 

Fricrn  Eamct :  weathercock  at,  99 

Frog :  when  first  heard,  money  turned. 
Poland,  193 ;  pounded  to  cure 
hand,  Asia  Minor,  191  ;  tree-frog 
in  hand  cures  excessive  perspiration, 
Poland,  193;  witches  appear  as, 
Poland,  194 

Frug  or  thrush  in  the  throat,  249 ; 
cure  for,  Leicestershire  and  Notts, 
472 

Fruits  in  folklore,  set  Apple  ;  Bar- 
berries ;  and  Pomegranate 

Fnimity-flowcr,  s€€  Cuckoo-flower 

Funeral  customs  and  beliefs,  su  Death 
and  funeral  customs  and  belied 

Future  life,  beliefs  about,  see  Death 
and  funeral  customs  and  belieis 

Fylfot,  see  Swastika 

(labres,  see  Parsees 

Ctabricl  ratchet,  see  Spectral  hunt 

Gael,  Irish  literature  enshrines  belief 
and  customs  of  the,  42-3 

Galahad,  in  Arthurian  romances,  490, 
496 

Gales,  see  Storms 

Games  :  astragals,  106,  2 1 5,  257- 
8,  2S0-93  ;  Ijall,  Persia,  274 ; 
children's,  in  Kngliih  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary, 249,  A  Giltce  on,  120, 
Wilts,  76;  Cayuse,  379;  defined, 
134;  dice  (^arnes,  2^1-2:  Guiana, 
130,  132-61  (f'laUs)\  Hupa,  379; 
Makah  Indian,  379;  in  marriage 
ntr:>,  S.  India,  247  ;  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, Wilts,  75  ;  sacred  animal, 
Bannock     Indians,     379;     Persia, 

274  5  ;  ^*t<^.  379 
Games  of  the  Kcd-men  of  Guiana,  by 
K.     K.     im    Thum,     130,     1 32-61 

(iardoact,  ancient  Prussian  god,  296 
(jarlani    Day  at   Castleton,  by  S.  O. 

A-ldy.  394-43<^  (//a//;) 
**  (iarlanci>  "  in  Midlands,  350 
Garlands,  feasts  known  as,  427 
Gar  tree  :  sun  kc.   not  to  be  pointed 

at.  166 
Gastcr,    M.  :  King  Solomon  and  the 
Blacksmith.    475  6  ;     '*  Moab     or 
Fdoni."  476  :  review  by,    Fraier's 
7  he  iJcJJrn  liou^h,  226-30 
(iato,  ;//'  Wicket ^ates 
'  .atc%*a>  s  taUHM.tl,  Marc]uc*a^  islands. 


Gawaia,  in  Aftbttrian 

490t    493  4  ;   t»Jc  of  bis 

connected)  with  tlie  Wife  ^ 

Tale,  374 
Oaj^eUc :  unlucky  If  ^ottc*  lioer  to 

left,  FerMft,  366 
Geasa,  mv  Old  Iriflh  Tabua  Of  Cka» 
Gceie^noe,.  249 
Gcnoveva  lypc  of  fdlktalei,  3L#-6 
Georgia,  tee  Quabow  Uland 
lieftsh,  W.   B*,  A  llenfoftldiin  SL 

Gef>fg^,  303-7  {pim\ 
Germany  X  {tm  mbw  Mkmm  %  Bkd^  t 

of  trial,  '^t^f  ^ 
from  ovQ  tA*  9ft 

476-7 

Ghoaii ;  (Jitf  aImp  De&th  and  funemJ 
ctttlomt  and  boUt£i)i  in  antma^l 
form,  172 ;  Asia  Miooc,  191  ; 
Aaiut,  3J^  I  Boddhitlt  C?^  i 
*  *  gtioat  *keepiii|»''  Yukktoo  lodkni^ 
|79 ;  ol  tnanutiAte  bbjeeti^  169 ; 
!ii3«oliiiUfc;i  169-70 ;  Upper 
CiaogOk  lif  I  Wiluhirc,  7^*5 

Ghoiil^  Fmia,  36j 

Giantt:  Aadnt,  3J91  Heitlbrilahii*, 
3P$  :  William  of  Liiidbolme»  170-1 

iiilliver,  j«  WaJlftt*wcT 

tidyakj^  Amiif  diatrict,  6S 

c;i[t\,^f11ow«n,  me  Red  cMopion 

Gitins,  tee  Jinna 

Gironde  t  {ssf  alt^  Bordeaux  i  amd 
Bourg-stir-Gironde) ;  ascragali,  15S 

fMerici*  :  tw^cial  lights,  345 

GLjucctiemme  :  smallpoa  cored  b^ 
mcKle  byfia],  35^ 

« .  M[  :  hiack  ih^foal,  btid  «l  «Ml 
f  >r  night  blifidMH*  A^  Ubm^ 
t^i  ;  chiidim  cnthanted  la  goaia. 
DflluehUtao.  274  t  ^  Jitaka,  346  % 
kept  far  luck,  roUnd.  193 ;  wtm* 
(teed  at  end  oi  hafreit.  wickni 
FiTfttiiifif,     ^5'7  f    wcFwGvd    10 

Gobliofbslt  I  incofiMMw,  173 
Godamlle  t  tmliadky  to  IcU  1^  t|f 
Goddeo,   Misa  G.  U..  The 
of  the  SaAd^tUipi  and  oilier 
Taaka,  mx.  jco^-^A-u  I9ca  iji 

Gc»ld  Qmit  t  tobeoi  ef  lint,  $9 
CMta  jy<^  71l#,  mSfmfx  m  JM 
mmi  JMiil^»  rrmired  by  E*  W» 
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ter,  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.  B.  Jevons, 
A.  Lang,  A.  Nutt,  and  Miss  C.  S. 
Burne,  219-243,  355-6;  Moab  or 
Edom?,  by  Miss  J.  L.  Weston, 
347,  and  M.  Gaster,  476;  The 
Silver  Bough  in  Irish  Legend,  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  431-45 

Gomme,  Mrs.  A.  B. ,  A  Berwickshire 
Kem-dolly,  129,  215-6 

Gomme,  G.  L.,  review  by,  Frazer's 
The  Golden  Bough,  2£2-5 

Gooding  (collecting  gifts),  249 

Goose  :  means  to  ensure  good  brood, 
Poland,  193;  wild,  witch  appears 
as,  Poland,  193 

Gooseberry  or  feberry  loaves,  Brad- 
well,  421-3 

Goose-grass,  Wiltshire  name  of,  82 

Gotham  stories,  503 

Grafting  of  vines,  S.  France,  194-7 

Gran  Chaco :  sun  charm  of  Lenguas, 
216 

Grape  vine,  see  Vine 

Grass  from  grave  used  against  witches, 
Lincolnshire,  176 

Grasshopper :  children's  rhyme  on, 
Asia  Minor,  190 ;  lucky,  Asia 
Minor,  190 ;  omen  from,  Asia 
Minor  and  Calymnos,  190 

Grasshopper  of  Royal  Exchange,  100 

Grass  King  procession,  Whitsuntide, 
Grossvargula,  428 

"  Grateful  Fr^jus,"  E.  M.Jones,  307- 

15 

Grave  :  child  laid  in,  as  remedy  for 
water  on  brain,  Persia,  271  ;  chips 
from  gravestones  bring  luck,  Japan, 
71  ;  feasts  to  gravediegers,  Asia 
Minor,  192 ;  grass  from,  used 
against  witches,  Lincolnshire,  176  ; 
l3ring  in,  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
Newton  Abbot,  351 

Grave}'ard  :  (see  also  Churchyard) ; 
haunted  by  ghouls,  Persia,  262 

Great  Bear  constellation  :  water-filled 
jars  to  represent,  Foochow,  512  ; 
Wiltshire  name,  81-2 

Great  Bear  Lake  :  charm,  Eskimo, 
508  ;  hunting  superstition,  508 

Greece,  see  -^gean  ;  Athens  ;  Greek 
civilisation  ;  Greek  folklore ;  and 
Mycenaean  civilisation 

Greek  civilisation  :  Prof.  Ridgeway's 
views  on,  discussed  by  A.  Nutt, 
336-9  ;  Ridgewa/s  Thg  Early  Age 
of  Greece  reviewed,  360-2,  by  W. 


H.  D.  Rouse,  467-8,  and  N.  W. 
Thomas,  468-9 

Greek  folklore  :  {see  also  Athens ; 
iEgean;  and  Mycenae);  animal 
superstitions,  189-92 ;  Albers  De 
diis  in  loHs  editis  euitis  a^ud 
Gracos  reviewed,  500-2 ;  de  Viscer's 
De  Graecorum  diis  nan  refertntiims 
speciem  humanum  reviewed,  243- 
5  ;  dice,  282  ;  futile  tasks  on  vases, 
131  ;  game  of  astragals,  257, 
280-1 ;  St  Clair's  Myths  of  Grweeo 
reviewed,  362-4,  469-71 ;  Marchi- 
ano's  V  Origins  della  Favola  Greea 
e  i  Suoi  rapporti  eon  U  fenoU 
orientali  reviewed,  250-1 ;  sacri- 
fice to  avert  shipvrreck,  105  ;  Afa^ 
bott's  Songs  oj  Modiem  Grue§ 
reviewed,  125 

Greenford  (Midd.)  :  weathercock  at, 
99  {J>laU') 

Greg,  W.  W.,  review  by,  Weston's 
The  Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lmc^ 
486.97 

''Greybeards"  used  against  witch* 
cran,  Lincolnshire,  176 

Greysouthen  :  rainbow  magic,  479-80 

Griggling,  249 

Grindstones,  new,  folklore  of,  India, 
380 

Gratisvargula  :  Grass  King  procession, 
Whitsuntide,  428 

Grove,  Miss  F.,  death  of,  260,  349 ; 
Horses'  Heads,  348-9 

Grovely  Wood  (Wilts),  villagcraf 
rights  in,  76 

Guebres,  see  Parsees 

Guenevere,  Queen,  su  Queen  Guene- 
vere 

Guernsey  :  fly  as  familiar  spirit,  103 

Guiana :  Games  of  the  Red-men  of 
Guiana,  by  E.  F.  im  Thum,  150^ 
132-61  {plates) 

Guilds  as  compared  with  caste,  4S4 

Guingamor^  Lanval^  TjtoUi^  7%£ 
Werewolf  {Bisclaveret)^  by  J.  L* 
Weston,  reviewed  by  Miss  Eteanor 
Hull,  1 16-9,  344 

Guisers,  249 

Gujerat :  gome  of  astragals,  258,  285 

Haddon,  A.  C,  review  fay,  Fiaser's 
The  Golden  Bough,  230-3 

Hades:  (jm  also  Hell);  Celtic 
Elysium,  435-43 ;  The  Silver  Boogli 
in  Irish  Legend,  by  Miss  Eleanor 
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Hull.  431-45  :  Upper  Congo  ideas, 

184-5 
Hafiz,  volume  of,  used  in  taking  lots, 

264 
Ilainault,  see  ()i)dar\'ille 
Hair :    cui    off    from    bridc*s    head, 

ancient  Prussians,  299 
Hall,  common  surname  at  Castleton, 

Hallowe'en :  Cuchulainn*s  struggle 
with  Meave's  hosts  begins  Monday 
beft>re,  57  ;  love  divination  on, 
Lincolnshire,  1 67  ;  (al)oo  on  King 
of  Eire  on  Tuesday  after,  47 

Halion,  I-:aj»t  :  Hob- Thrust  spirit,  170 

Hame>tan,  wapentake  of  Derby- 
shire,  395 

Hampshire,  {ae  also  Hursley ;  and 
Twyford  )  :  blacksmiths'  festivad,  St. 
Clement's  Day,  217,  344-6 

Hand  :  amulet  against  evil  eye  in 
form  of,  Persia,  269 ;  cure  for  ail- 
ments of,  Asia  Minor,  191 

Hanger  Hill,  Ealing  :  weathercock 
at,  99  K  platf^ 

Hanging  :  devil  appears  as  hare  at, 
Wilts,  74 ;  weather  unsettled  at 
**  hanging  assize,"  Lincoln,  165-6 

llaniinian,  pilgrimage  to  shrine  of, 
50S 

Hare  :  devil  as,  at  hanging.  Wills, 
74  ;  hunting  tabooed  to  Cormac 
KCftlcinii^ci,  63  ;  witch  as,  Lincoln- 
shire, 172,  Wales,  114 

Harp:  of  Craiphtine,  63;  of  the 
Dapda,  51 

HariUr.-l,  K.  S. :  Husband -and -Wife 
Story,  2134  ;  Presidential  Address 
(S..nic  Prublems  of  Early  Religion 
in  the  li^ht  of  South  African  Folk- 
lore ^  4.  15-40:  The  Transition 
fr  <m  Toicmiim  to  Ancestor-wor- 
^lijj'.  471  ;  reviews  b\',  L AnnU 
S.vuK\\i./ut,  1 10-2,  481-5  ;  Sebil. 
l-ts  Coni<:  dtz  iMndes  et  dts 
(/r^Tv;,  /./J  Co^uillai^i  dt  Mcr^ 
and  If  l\\k  Lore  d(s  Pecheurs^ 
370  2  ;  M.ich.iilos  translation  in- 
t  .  S^ar.l^h  of  Scbillot's  Breton 
Ciiitcc's       C  uric  si- 


-3-  ; 


talc, 

//>  .j>  .J  I'tf  Enfantine^  1 20- 1  ; 
All>crs*  /V  iim  in  loiii  editis  cuUii 
ii^ud  (/r./.v;,  500-2;  dc  Visier's 
/V  Uf\UKK}tttm  dm  nvn  rtftrcHtibtiS 
:.'<'.  ii  '•;  kutf'.siHum^  243- 5  ;  Harrow's 
J k4  tiktu  li^Atty  47 •  tki  t\>*ihuiiia  \ 
Iniian^    i'/    Scutiurn     Cali/jrnia^    \ 


366  S;  f\tt€htM^%imiimmSmy^»d 

ikd  Hawu  Lift  0f  Ckimu  W^mtm^ 
504-5  I  l^fnmJu*  S^miffiiim  ^ftiU 
Hmihsi  /mdmut  107^ ;  Nerucci*ji 

A'lhY^filt  /^ffieimi  /^Jto*ri»  jj*  eut^ 
md*aU  niUi^ii^  37 1' 3*  477 
Harvest  «ti%1i3tns  and  beU^  i  { fU  0lf$ 
Com  Miirtts,  v«eeuiioQ  muh,  and 
the  like);  D^wiekxhiie*  315^; 
Ceylon*  4J^'& ;  Uneolnahirc,  l6j ; 
Fnuer*!   Tke   GfMm    Mn^    r«* 

29>6;Vedfli£itl7^ 
H.i^1ir)g4fent  nine  ol  jacks,  291 
Hatchiinan,  OUI  fod,  JaoMi,  70 

426 
HaunK^l  ho«*c*»  WUtt,  7J 
Hfttilf    Garocui^    «t 

Ludioo 
Hawaii :  fire   wtSk,   lite   d|  44i'7t 

454  5,  i/i^i 
Hawk ;  cucV^m  b«e<>m«%  ia  «riai«rt 

Fcklaadi    194 1  iniiut«4  in  Mao»i 

cam*,    Guiana,    i  J9 ;    natled    lo 

Kfiu^  honlf  h^lana,  1 94 
Hawthorn  :  ai  lovc-chanii,  Klrtdn^bi^ 

Lirtd«cy,  t67-S 
Hciid:  Mid   wUK   two   '*aowm** 

will  irsvrl,  Wihi,  75  ;  taimodvt  to 

unc*/ref ,  ParM!«  women,  377 
Head  of  Corpte  between  the  Tbiglifp 

by  Sw  O.  Addyp  lot '2*  J 14 
He»Ueas  fli(mf,  Wilts  71 
He^rt  ditease,  otrc  foi^  Alift  Minor, 

191 
Heart      ttuck      with     ptiv,    ^fiainil 

witch^t  liacotostoe*  176 
Heanh :  bride    led    foandi   Koek^t 

Hcbridc*,  m  South  Uift 

Hector    dfi     Mftmii    ia    Anhudui 

HeUsobud :    pfinuttve    oficnuik«i« 

2t02 

HeU  :  (itfr  miM  J oafnev  to  HeU  irpe 
k4  rotkt«ke};bBttddM»tWb««lof 
Udtt  67  i  jaf  tad  aom  c«r<7  wood 
fof  Mht  M0M(U.  S*  A.h  152  I 

Hejjoi^  Greek  deitjt  wapawtditd  Df 

St  eite^  5/91  2 

Hcinalqri  mt  et  aM  ilit 
wit  dbmAi  97 
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llcl^lon  :   Hal  ami  Tcnv  tunc,  429 

Ilcn  :  {st'c  a/yj  Chicken);  cataract 
called  '*  lien-Minilnoss,"  Poland, 
103  ;  cruwiii*;,  niiiNi  l>c  killed,  A>ia 
>IinMr,  190:  hcn-^ellini;,  507; 
white,  jajjancsc  belief  cuncernin^, 
214 

Ilendnn  :  weathercock  at,  99 

Ileraiill.  Vt*  Montpellier 

IlerefnrcKhire :    New    Year    custom*;, 

349-5 » 
IKT'>n  :    wooden,    used    in    Arawak 

}^an>e,  (iiiinna,  144 
llerit'ird^liire  :    (yrt  ii/so  Aldenham  ; 
IJaikway:     iJfi,f     lirent     Pelham)  : 
A     Ileilfordshiie    Si.    (ie<»i^e.     hy 
W.  H.  (urish,  303-7  f/.'i/A-) 
Ilcyte-hiiry  :   layinij  >pirits.  73 
I  jiywi.iid  :  liuiMin^  ir.uie  cu.st"ni>,  104 
lli(l«-^.  raw,  patients  sewn  in,  Persia, 

271 
Iii-i;en^,     T.     W.    K.,    Blacksmith..' 

i-e-tival,  344-6 
Ili^^hland-i  :  (Stv  a/ij  Ari:;yll>hire  :  iz/;/ 

lnvernes^-Nllire)  ;     ear     of    creani- 

stiMlin-^  cat  cut  off,  07 
Ili-h     Peak,     Deri.yshirc  :     Garland 

Day  at  (.'astleton,  394-430 
**IIi^h    ]ilace>,"'    w-.-r.-hip    of    (Ireek 

fliviniiii-N  in,  500-2 
Hill  I  Wilts):   chuichyard  gh'ists,  72 
Hill     Deveiill,    f"lkli.re    iiutes    fium, 

715^3 
Hill.  :  (.'/v  a.'jo  Alpilles  :  ('lev  Hill: 

Kir.-^cttle  Hill  :   L..rd">  Hill  ;  ..•/;/ 

IMiiih);      deities      of      Huich«I 

Ii.diaiis,  loS 
liind<m  (Wilt..)  :  phfjsls.  72 
Hindu  cust<inis  and  lelief-:,  f^v  India 
llipP'-pntanms  :    deail    LIarol.se   chief   ^ 

appears   as,    36;     hunting   l>eliel>. 

Upper  C'»n;^'.i,    186-7  *    '^'inen   *>(  a 

family,  Uppei  Cnni^n,  463 
Hi.^'.'iy   ami    folklore,    relaii'T.^    of, 

3  SO '60 
Hi^:ory,     Trailiiii.n,     and     Hi-i'^ric 

Mv:ii<,    Iv   A.    XuVi,    3300;     l-v 

\V'.  H.  D.'K  .i:.e.  4(.7.S 
H..M.y  !!..:>.:>:   li.iii,,  30S-9 
H.i!. 'I'hru>:,  -iiiii;,  Lind'-ev.  170 
H..lLi::d:    5.;.iiiie    «-f    a>:ra'^aK,    2.V). 

2S4 
li'lv  pin-  .,  Tai^.invika,  379 
H..:y  v\.ll-.   ..  \v.:i>' 

1  1--I  .111  :    I  '..>•■  Ill  i::,   504 

H'i,--I;iI-.i:    lirt-    u.dk     litr    at.    4>4-5 


Hoodoo,  sft'  Wizarii 

Hope:    K^rland    cerezr.or.y,    j: 
pro  veil),  42  J 

H«»pi    Indians  :    winter  scK:::; 
brat  ion,  508 

Hop-o*-niy-Thumb    tvj.*<   ■  :  :"  .. 
93-4 

ll«»rninj;sham  :   sayinj;  uf -v::..  > 

Horns  :  of  ibex  or  m.jur'l-n    •:.:  ■ 
shrines,  Riluchistan,     272  ; 
and     .slaj;      tiver    iJourwi\r, 
Minor,  192 

H<»roscoiH.'s,  ancient  Iri-h.  47-S 

Horse  :    bU-il   from    tail,   i..  -v:  : 
new    home,    Germany,    07. 
lieada  iVc.    Horn    a;;ai'ns;   c' 
Persia,  26S  :    Chrisimas  zr .:  ■ 
nival  jlisLjui^c,    I'olanv],    iii;  : 
in     Noifulk       rhyme.     332'.    ; 
ciiuntry    cf    h^rNv*.     i:;    "p. . 
Wheel'  »»f    I-ifr.    6.S  ;     ^.  )  [.-    : 
Linc«»lnshirc,      172  :      hc^  1    : 
under     floorint;.       iV.ys:,.:..     ; 
hea«ls      pui      ur^.iler       rl-.r.:-.: 
ech«»,   Jordan^:. .n.     ;4^.Q  . 
h'lrscsal  I'reiiKs,  30^^-9  ;   ir.  i    : 
pru\eibs.    279  ;     may  '"}*■,. 
sacrifice  "  fur   rider,    rex ^;j.  rr" 
>.)ul.-,..f  drowned  :ij)iH,'ar  a^.  I 
193;    stable  as   >ancujar\.    i 
2(.0:    lalkin-,    in    r.rvck'    r"  ., 
05-6:     uiducky      i-,       n:u:.e 
jK-rvn.    Persia,    ^07.    .r    !      ;: 
Per-ia,  2l>9  ;   weal  here  ^rk-  :'• 
of.  09  f/.*d.Vi:    wild    j.;^    .r.    - 
protects    rnni     evil      cvf.      } 
26*} 

Hi«r>e-che.">tnul  :       culKr-*       •>   - 
knu.-kleiHinc.,  Alder  ham.  2'>-> 

Hi-rscs'   Head»,    bv    Mi*^    i-"     «  . 
3t-^-9 

H'»r^eshoe  nails  ii-sid  a^aii^--  w  ■ 
l.inf.ilnsliiii-,  176 

H'Thi;  V'lke  ff  ash   laN.'...  i  :     i^* 

. .  ;/.".';«;■<■  ,  '.13 
H'"!,  '.iirtd  :  ^i\  en   !  •   t    z-i   c.- 

>]k\\.  I.!!'.c-'h-.'.l:ire.   iti.S 
II   "e:!:"!.      ni'-iher  r:^h:,     :r-.   . 

3-.:  VI  -Mier:.  ;.<  .-::i..::  .  :.    ; _> 
lb  ■.::'d-i:'c'M  :     '•  m.iri  le     m  ■'■      ■ 

2->\  2S5 
H.'.:sLh-.:d  -:'ir::s  :  ancier.:   Pr    .- 

J07  S 
Hi-.i-i -^  :  charni',  l-pp-.r  t*   r.  ■  >.  : 
II;:  kle!'  nes.  ^ame  ••f.  20; 
Hrl-T...   R'.y     I -.skim  .  .l--'*  ri. 

■  r;    r.  :•;  ■ .:.  2oS 
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Huichol    Indians  :      symbolism     and 

mythology,  107-9 
Hull,  Mis*  Klcanor  :  Old  Irish  Tabus, 

or    (icasa,  2,    41-66;    The    Silver 

lioujjh    in     Irish  Ixrgend,   431-45  ; 

review    by,    Weston's    Guingamor^ 

/jiHzal^      lyoiit,     Tht     Were -wolf 

(IUsiIiX7Yr^t)^  116-9,344 
Human  !i.icrihcc,  stre  Sacrifice,  human 
lIumble-lKrc.  see  Bee 
llungar)*,  see  Magyars  ;  ami  Ruthenia 
Huntmg  :  charms.  Upper  Congo,  185- 

6  ;    *•  likundu  "    or  abnormal    luck 

in,    UpiKT   Congo,    186-7  »     Great 

Bear  Lake  region.  508 
Hunt,  spectral,  see  S()ectral  hunt 
Hu{xi^,  folklore  of,  379 
Hu|>eh,  custom  in,  504 
Hursley  :    blacksmiths*    festival,     St. 

Clement's  Day,  344-6 
Huslandand-Wife  Slor>-,   by  W.  R. 

Paton,    101,  and   E.   S.    Ilartland, 

213-4 
Hyacinth  :    blue,    used    in    Garland, 
May  29th,  Ca^tleton,  418 

Ibex  :  enchanletl  prince,  Persia,  272  ; 
hardened  tears  antidote  to  scorpion 
&c.      biles,      Persia,      272 ;     horns 

offered  at  >hrincs,  Riluchistan,  272 

M<.1,,  V-,'  lni.i;;cN,  sAcrcd 

Itn.^Ljc-,  sacrctl  :  ^cjhci.  Jap>an,  260: 
..I  liuich)!  IiKlians,  108;  Maori, 
250  ;  thrown  into  river  as  scaj>e- 
^•').it.  lapan,  70;  bound  with  cords 
in  drought,  japan,  70 

Itu  Thurn.  K.  K  ,  (iames  of  the  Red- 
men  «)f  Guiana,  130,  132-61  {folates) 

Iniia  (  u<-  j/j  Hannu;  Barar  ;  Bihar; 
H  -mljay  ;  Brahmans  ;  Brahmaputra 
v.illcy.  Ccyl')n:C'>lair  I^ake;Deccan; 
(iujcr.i!  :  \x\<  ;  luangs  ;  Malabar  ; 
Mrriah  .  S.mt.ils  ;  Savarxs  ;  Todas; 
.;/;./  L'riya  SiatON)  ;  animal  super- 
^!i;'  n»,  lyt  \  ca«.tc,  nature,  preva- 
Irri.c.  and  rclati  »n>hips  of,  481-5; 
tiro- walls,  rod  h')t  charcoal  used  for, 
453;  ^atnr  wiih  tamarind  seeds, 
2S5  ;  ^;rir;d-toncs,  new,  380  ; 
Karn.i^^anii  Kaju's  Indian  Fables 
rrv;c>%c'i.  503  ;  K(juse'>  I'he Jdtaka^ 
0'  .s.\'ru-  cf  thf  lUicLihas  former 
lu'fh,  rrvjcwcd.  245-7:  nail 
jxirni^'>.  3S0  ;  N.  W.  Provinces, 
pil^nniA^r  and  {nrnance  in,  508  ; 
Rut-  s  (  ^  .jfKvi^j/  /inays  on  Native 
South       Inch  AH       I.tje       reviewed, 


345*7;  ArBol<)S  7!V  /Ngvrda  t^ 
viewetS,  2*S'?  **  *iinv  Sanscrit  wistd 
f'lr  *  rii'ht    and  *  ioinh/  ^1 1 

Indiatt  r^if it  by  Rama^wuni  Rajti, 
revicved*  503 

Indiaiu»  joe  Nonh  Amcrka  \  tSMii 
Souih  America 

/midAM  SUfjf  mmd  Sm^ir^m  North 
Am^riea^  by  A*   C^    ^etcllfr,    rt* 

Insects  in  feUdore  i  C'^  ^^^  ^^  * 
Bee  i  ^tteri^ ;  Caduhafcr ; 
Qrkket ;  F1y  %  Graaihtwer  t 
Modi ;  Sfiidct ;  Wa«>;  a»^  Wood> 
(<?uw>i  relcued,  AiV'  Ul|  Ar* 
metiMnii  70 
Inte^incs  of  aiminAlf  eaten,  Japan, 

71 
InveTCne  :  fpeclrat  Itghu.  34  J 
Ini rrnei4>«hitY,    $U    ManHift ;     ^md 

Omch 
InirHildc  dcHhei  t)pe  of  folktale,  373 
Ireland  '  it§€  m/se  ConiUJig^ht  i  Ldn* 
it«r  ;  Shannofi  ^  U  liter  t  ahJ  u^* 
rati  c^mmtifi}i  Celtic  legend  in- 
dttenced  bf  KufM  br  warof  Irtkoilt 
tiS ;  Old  frills  Tabu  or  Cmmt  Inr 
"        '"  Hall,    a,   4t^i 

JS4 ;  on  sea- 


ttora 


JTcn  bf  coinpau, 
for  '  rwhi '  iml 
tauth/  .211 ;  The  Silver  Bough  in 
Ihsh  lj^g;fndt  by  Miu  Hleanor 
HtitU  41' 45  t  *  wcct  *  naed  m  bad 
scnae,  aiJ  i  Wife  of  8^'s  TalCp 
Iriab  tcMiroe  Q^  17m 
Irish  Bimal  Guilon.  by  J.  Cocike. 

104 

Iron  (m  ah^  Kaife  :  Naila;  Ne«dlii  i 

I       AHd   Fiat);    ChMohui    idating  lo 

'       Irpo,  hy  H.  CoUrr  March,  340*1, 

I       Min    M.    iWode,    ^ta^i,    MIfl 

I       K.  Canoit.  471 4*  »d  Mlta  C  % 

Uumc,  474^5  *  gbotti  got  fid  of  bjr 

itoii  poUip  UncnlMlitaBy  170  \  mtA 

I       afaliM  dcrrtla,  Ci|l0li^  4f$ ;  ua«d 

afJinit    wildioiHi    LiitQQfauhite, 

176 

Isle  of  Hsa  1  Rifv*  C^tk  ^^JUnrr. 

I   IsleofSL  lltt&!  mei^lMta,  34J 
Ispahan :  ontiia  vihxtmv  of  ikcc^Aodl, 

Iialj^:  (r«r  ^m  Arida  i  NcMJt 
i'istoia ;  rompeii  1  smi  VUsmmm\ ; 
Comiv^  ptodmoeA^  476;  evfl  t|« 
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an  i''u: — fir'*  w.ilk  yiia/i'-.ii  in  jnsr-    :   Jonah   legend.  24S  :   Ir.d:.in    v 

I''-'"-    4^3  '•     'iJ"'-     ^^a'il^.    rr'l-)Ml  'if.  246 

•  iMr"'..'.!    \\^K<\    ('T.    453:     fire-  J'lnc^,    K.    M..     •M;ratefjl      I 
u-ilIi'T-   r'.-jjrc-..:.;    •^nr.    "r    rorn-    "        307-15 

s[jir::,  453  J-inbn^lon  :  horse-.'    hf.i  I    ;...;: 

It  li,  c::r"  for,  S\v;i!-iri,  472  ll-i-iring  fi^r  cch-».  34S-9 

Iv-ry  C'.:i'.t  ;  nia^ic  in  i;int<.Tlr.P'l  <»f,  Jrnirncy  :     cercin  TiH.^     «.r      -: 

379  '        IVr^i-i,  266  :  j^ifis  r.i-cc'iviry - 

in;;.  IVrsia,  266  :  ^h-  >uu!  Wlw  . 
with    face    10    ri.>ir,     I't-roia 

I:il;al:  in  Pcr-iian  provcrli.  279  '•injjlc  sneeze  at  >l.ir:xr.^  \:r. 
}:■.'■]:  nrA  the  BcansMlk  ty|<v  "V  f.,lk-    ■        I't-rsia.  266-7 

t.ilf.-,  95-7                         '  J'-urnvy  I')  Hell  lyj>-.' 'if  I'.ilk'.al:- 

.^lck^.  ^;:iin-.:  «;f,  2S4.  202  J":!"^'*  1  India),  Ic.if  cl.j'h::;^  ■  ■:'. 
fa':k  «/livij.-!ori'- ■;,>::""<■•  I  if,  291  ^  J-.ily  :  Crockt-riiin  Ixevel,  WiJ:^ 
I. irk -/'.in-:,  -w"  A.-.lr:;;;iils                            _        Japanese  Ohar.ii  in.  70,  214 

J;i' ky  l;\c.x:  ,'-.{:<,  '^^.w.'i  <•(,  2S4  Ju:k- :  '  J^fV  ii/-.' (T- irpu-.  Chrii!;  : 
fa  ky ^!i.:i"-,  i;ainL- ■■;',  201                         ,        >unv.ni-r     D.iy  :      an/     M:il*u 

j.i;^;ir:     i:iiit.i;'_"I    in    Maciisi   j^ame.  Ni^h'.)  :  Japane-ic   Ohara:  :n. 

<I;:i.iii.i,  I  ^7S  21^1  (Beltaine),  tari**.!   •  ,n    Kir 

Jaiii!..iy.     ■■  X-..\v  Vt-ir's  Day  Kire  'm  M-m-lay  after,  47 

I:in.i'T,     (J.     A.,     \  ir.c-L^r.ifiin^     in  /:tfij?r  Tt'fft/^i''  KtjJ^r,  V^hr,  Sv 

S  iiiili'.TM  I'r.iii-x-,  104-7  T}i'iinpvin  and   K.   K-  >:•--. jr. 

Ja|..\M  .     A    r.-.;fMlii-f    Wfio.!    ff  Life  viewed.  375 

fi'.Mi    j.ijian,    ly  N.  W.    'rii'»iiia>;,  _I'Jiiii>er-lree  type  of  fulktalo.  rci 

I,   07-9,    123.   214    {  frjuli. ;,(.,' )\    ■ 

|.ij»ani^i-  (i  iliei,  hy  W.   (i.  A-^ion,  Kania^miimte    whalers.    cu»!un: 

20' J  :    Sir.iy    N'ltc"*    i)n     Japanese    '        371 

I''..lkl.>re,  liy  N.  \V.  Thomaa,  69-71,  Keary.  A.  A..  Whiisun'.idc  Ka:c 

214  Miu'k  liurials,  352 

/iif.i\i,7'/i,\  cr  S'on'iz  flf /h'- Ji:t  ii/:,ij  Kent:  (;:•••  :;;'■.'    iJeckenham  :    \ 

;  fnirr     /h'rfh.;,    by     W.      II.     I).  'iham  :  .i«  /  Fi»lkos:.  ine) ;  "c  ■•>■ 

K'i;i--.    n  viewed,    245-6;     parallel  and   '*  hved.'inc-,"    25S  :    Rirl: 

»-;>iie>,  503  fei-it-i    known    a"*,  427;     i;an-. 

J.l!^.  Miarri:i.M'  nist-.m-  of,  4S3  a-tra_i;al':.  2S4-5 

J:i\a  :    w«.r<:-;  *l'ft'    ar.d  *  «.i;i;h  '  Ac.  Kerni.in  :  fnMl   f.ir   dead,  27S  : 

I*  •:;ri«-i"i-  1.  21 1  nei-'-^>ary  on  start inj;  j  mrr.ey.  , 

Jay  •     iarr:<->    w-.  -l     f t    liell    fire>.  h'»Iy    well    an<i    rave      near. 

n- ;r«i  ■- I  r.  S.  .\  I.  252  owls   unlucky,    265;     I'ar-ier-s. 

J'•.'.l■-■a>^    Kiiii:.    T!ie,    ( ireek    I'lklale,  e  mnl  of.  276-8  :  staMe  as  sar^ct 

32  vs  200;   whirling;  .*and   spouts  c: 

Irp!it}i.-il;'s  dar,--litcT.  24S  jinns.  263 

Je\  in-.  I'.  15. ,  review  l.y,  Fra7or*<  />;r  KnU»n.   K.,  tuff  t.y  (iarland   LU 

'/>.■;'/.♦  /•'•.v^'.'/.  23  V 5  CiNl!e:t-»n,  429-30 

Ic'.N'I'.       ••■.■'       i;nieraM> :       PearK  ;  Kildare  :  Molen  calilc  and  S:.  Br.. 

Kn!i'  >;  ;  .;'.•/  Tiir';-.:-  i-e-.  314 

J"w:".    W.     H.  :     {';>'-i!i"«     in     ilie  Kjldue    r-ninty,    :fe    Hall-.t  »rc  . 

l'..:il  !::•  ;  Iraie,  10;  ;    l!ai!\ -Ki>i:.j;  liare  ;  J/;./ N.ia^ 

|.  -•.  477  Ki:<  :  •;.'■.■  .:.:.'  l'":-.--h  •'■.«  <.«^--4 

J'--A.     f  ;'.l  r-' in  1  :■:!-.   wir.a.  5«-><^  :  in  .■-'•;'''   tntii-r.    ttni."    K.:r;^:  . 

<  .1' ' '.  !  •;.•   !■■.  2   2   ?  !;.;\e    no    M-'nii^'i.    2-'^:    <- 

Ji:-.:i,  i''i<:;:'  :  ..-■:    .   -  .  •■.iiv.il  *:i  iTi!*.  ye.Us  .  f  i.va's  1    ;^r..   rriy.i   .-■ 

2')\\     '  .    •        I  ;  ;".  ;  '   ■     :.-.  20  ^  ;  247  :  -t   l.d  »ni   .ir  M  t.i!-.    *j:. 

Willi'.. :..;   -.;:.;   -;    a".>  c.l'ed     ::.:!■«.  «•!  ^  >n  i«f.  347,470;  of  K;re.  ti. 

K'-ir:;.;!!.  203  U'- -n.    45-7;     i^n    Garland    I 

Toll..-'  .-i.    Nl     r..  \V;  i>ii:'.;ide    Ki'.e  Cas'.letin.   40S-IO,    413-9    //*'. 

at;. I  .M  -.JK  lljiiaU.  351  H'^j>e,    424-5  :     of     Rhodopc. 
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Creek  folktale,  204-7  J  people 
MitTcr  from  defect  or  illness  of, 
525  ;  J.  G.  Krarcr's  theory  of 
annual  sacrifice  of,  A.  Lang  on, 
236-7 

Kin^  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  tale 
liMrahscd  in  Wills,  77 

Kinj;  Arthur  :  Weston's  GuiHgamcr^ 
lAinialf  Tyolit^  Tki  IVere-wolf 
{/iisi/ofrre/)  reviewed,  1 16-9,  344; 
Weston's  A'ing^  Arthur  and  his 
K'nights  reviewed,  I2I-2;  Weston's 
The  l^s^tfui  of  Sir  Laticelot  du  Leu 
reviewed,  486-97 

King  Falcrln  and  Guenevere,  488 

Kini;  Nf  esge^ra  of  Leinster  :  brains 
of  hardened  as  trophy,  55 

King  Solomon  and  the  BUcksmith, 
by  M.  Gaster,  475-6 

King  Solomon  :  associated  with 
blacksmiths*  festival,  Hampshire, 
•217.  344-6,  475-6;  in  Malay  folk- 
talc,  503 

King  \'alerin  and  Guenevere,  488 

Kingsetile  Hill,  Slourton,  King 
Alfred  connected  with,  77 

Kingsley,  Miss  Mary  H.,  remarks  on, 
6 

Kingston  Deverill  :  invisible  agency, 

73 
Kirly.    W.    K.,    review    by,    Kallas' 

Aht.tn^     March^n     tUr    Ljutziner 

I.^eu,  124-!; 
Kirn  m.iulcn  or  dolly,  zie  Corn-spirits, 

\t'^»i.itj'«n  souN,  and  the  like 
Kir!  )n  jn-Lindsey  :  love  charms,  167- 

S 
Kiwii  (  Kly  River)  :  totem  clans,  233 
KIrtiojMailos,  j.,  animal  superstitions 

from  Anim  collected  by,  192 
Krutr      not    sharj^ne<l   or    left    lying 

.if!cr  Minsct,  Lincolnshire,  167  ;  not 

usc'l   at   funeral    banquets,    ancient 

1'rus.Mnns,   301 
Knor:c<i  strmg  as  calendar,   Guiana, 

Kn)wth    (li^jyne):  tumuli  associated 

w;ih   Tu.Atha  Dc  Danann,  50 
KnucklcUjnci  :    as    dice,     281-2;    in 

•  iivmatmn,  282  ;  games  of,  280-93 
KnucWlc  <1  >wns,   game  of,  284,  291-2 
K<)!K)lfis,  amongst  ancient   Prussians, 

297  8 
Ko*-)m  :  right  of  sanctuary,  269 
Kraal     Family    System    among     the 

Amandebelc,  The,  by  P.  Preslage, 

3269 


Krishna  saga,  variant  of,  246 
Kuh-i-Chehel-Tan       (Balachistan)  : 

children  enchanted  as  goats,  27a 
Kuh>iShah(S.E.  Persia):  eiplonons 

caused  by  saint,  274 
Kyra  Florou,  Greek  folktale,  203-7 

Labba  (rodent) :  referred  to  in  Arawak 

chant,  149 
Lady-grass,  iu  Ribbon  grass 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  the,  487-8 
Lady's  smock,  tu  Cadcoo-flower 
Lakes,  su  Colair ;  Great  Bear  Lake ; 

and  Tanganjrika 
Lamb,  su  Sheep 
Lamberton    Toilbar :    marriages  at, 

Lrrrr  L'cvit^  Sicilian  story  of.  fi^ 

Lancashire  \  {ie§  ah$  Bdloo^k- 
hloon ;  llaslbcden  ;  Bejnvood  i 
ManeheUer;  &nd  Whildteld)  % 
nuK-bcariag  tunt,  4^9 ;  momi- 
dancv  air»  4^ 

Lancelot  du  Lac,  the  Ic^grnd  of,  4S6- 
97 

Land  tcnute  %  fiarrep-knd,  Sussex, 
149  :  ff ee-beneb.  J40  ;  fight  ob- 
tained by  bidtdiM^  nouaa  ftc  tn 
fctnglr  nlgtiti  SMivld»  m 

Laf>f£,  A, :  The  Br  Walk  CrrcinQoy 
in  Tahiti,  41^41  Th^  M^nf  if 
fCtii^im  diicujoed  by  E.  S.  Hart* 
land,  19-20,  21-2,  reviewed,  I12- 
4  ;  Spectral  Lighu,  343-4;  review 
by,  Frazer's  Tk£  GcUUn  Bpugk^ 
236-7 

Langensaka  :  Grass  King  procession, 
Whitsuntide,  428 

Langley,  S.  P.,  The  Fire  Walk 
Ceremony  in  Tahiti,  446-52  {^hU) 

Languedoc,  leg  MontpeUier 

Lantern  left  on  table  at  night  m- 
lucky,  Lincolnshire,  179 

Lantern  slides,  scheme  far  providing, 

11-2 

Lanval,  romance  of,  1 16-9 

Lark  :  cakes  in  form  of,  Ulomine,  70 ; 

not  injured,  Poland,  193 
Launch  of  ship,  pigeons   freed  at, 

Japan,  70 
Launfal,  romance  of,  1 16-9 
Laying  spirits :  Wilts,  73-4 
Lead-mining   customs   and    belieft, 

Derbyshire,  596-8,  4034,  407,  42* 
Leaves  as  clothing,  246 
Lecture   committee,  woric   o<^    8-9^ 

1 1-2 
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\.^'\  Mr-.   K.,   rhymes  coUocied  hy,    ,    Liichurch     humlrcti     of    \H 


Lccoiicr.ifi,  v.-'  Mc'lical  f'.»lklore 

L'.fi  :  _L;a/.t.'lIc  crossing  rider  «*n.  un- 
lucky, l'cr>.ia,  266;  left  f-n»t  \\x\- 
l.ji.ky  to  str^rt  with,  J'cr>i.i,  260  : 
Itlt  :;a:vl  ilircjli-jn  nanicil  fr«;ni 
C'.>r.i|.a^-.  piint,  210-2 

L'.-^'Ti'l  ot"  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Tht-, 
by    L  L.  \Ve>l«..n.  reviewed,  4S0-97 

Le;;i-i:d  nf  the  Sand-Kope  and  other 
i-Litile  Ta.>k<;,  i;.«;.  400— A.I».  l<>00, 
Ijy  Mi^s  (1.  NL  (ioddcn,  131 

Leii:e>ter>lure  :  water  heated  hy  h'»t 
iron  to  bathe  infants  with  thrush, 

Lciii-ster  :  f  cv  also  Dinn  Kio^h  ;  Kil- 
darc  ;  L'»n^f'jrd  ;  Mealh  :  Wt-^i- 
ineath  :  and  Wickl-jw)  :  hr.iin-.  *;f 
kin^  hardened  as  liophy,  55  :  tjl.i'ii 
<»n  kin^,  46 

Le:nkc,  K.,  S'.one-catcliin^  ( ianie, 
106,  215.  257-S,  280  93 

Len^uas  (Gran  Chaci/  :  a-traj^ali. 
2S3  ;  sun  charm,  21O 

Le>l»  i-i,  folktales  from,  W.  K.  I'alon, 
S4-9J 

Lctti.i>:  a  corner  ^>]lOuld  1)C  cut  otl, 
iVi>»ia.  265 

Liar-i,  ori.;in  of  :  Upper  Conj;!!  folk- 
tale, I.S2-3 

Li'\.;e  :  j^ini^  firetl,  Chri-ilma'^.  I2u 

Lilac:  u.->e'l  in  C  larland.  NLiy  29th, 
('a-tkt'in,  418.  Il'ipe.  424 

Lily  :  U'cd  in  (.iarland.  NL\y  2«nh. 
(.''.i'.:I..-i-.n,  417 

Li:;  ■  »!ri  :  Iiic'.c-nj  iney  at  >aie.  179  So  ; 
>\ea!h'.-r  un-e'.tk-il  a»  ••j.aiv^in^ 
.i^'ii/  •."  l')5-o  ;  wi-ic-  man  at,  l77-ii 

Lin-  'ih.-hiif  :  ^  ce  ■:." .»  A-^lac-'C  :  Ax- 
h  .I:iv,  Mc  ..f  ;  iJa-  lindLil.v:  Hi^- 
hy;  i:ly].  .r=.a-h:  JJ  .:u-t..r.l:  Hiiiml.y 
('  »miii  m  :  (.'ai^t-T  :  ilwi-iliy  Wa'.h  ; 
I-  -n.-J-y  Ti'p:  ».iar;ree  :  H.-.Iti'M, 
I- A-t  ;  Kii!iin-in-Li:;d-ey  ;  Linc-iln: 
.M  irii'-y  ;  Maikcl  Ka-en :  Sc'tter; 
S'.'Mtonl  :  ^'MiK-r-liy  ;  \Vin:rtt"n  ; 
Wri.it  ;  .:«:'  Wiri- ir-iu^h  i  :  .  inilcr 
t«.M  .i--  TrrD'.dy.  472  :  !  ^^l  -n-  ■.■!,  l-y 
M:->  M.  IVa  ■■  k,  3.  loi-i.So 

L::.i;  l'."i  Lin  :  u.vden  c:..;nn  1  .::.d 
;;■.   IJS 

L::.  : -r.  I'..  i;'V  /v  :::?  Ari-i-:.'  :,'.\ 
M     ••v.^\  :■■:.'■     i  .^-•r.i.v.l-.  2)1-2 

L!:.  :  .   i:..-.  W.:;.a::;     t,    .;:.::.:■.  i7)-2 

L:  ■•.  :     l:-. -..:..:..   :i:        :^v;.,d    ..ivr. 


Lithuania  :     s.icrilicc*     ar.i 

ancient  Liihuan:an>.  204-: 
Little  Ilucklow  :   lucknarire  : 

]>eoplc  f»f.  402 
Liutzin  :   marchtrn.  1 24- 5 
Li  von  ia  :    sac  r  i  1 1  ct-.s       a  n  ■  i 

ancient  Liviiniar..>,  294  302 
Llama  :  abtragalu>  fr«»iTi  f-  •%-.], 

2S3 
Llanfixir   Cacr    Kini<»n  :   wca 

at.  99 
Lobster  :   in  Greek  fidktale.  ? 
I^jch  I.,o  :  taix>-.>  on  Cormac  . 

at.  63 
Lond»)n  :    {«fV    <7.Vj     |{ ■-.%*•     ( 

Iloundsditch  ;       Lir..:.iln*> 

fjuecnhithc  :  cJw/Ki.yal  F.\: 

a-trajjaK,   2S4  :    c:^ar    as'-. 

cniic,  475  ;    "  marMc   an  i 

25S,  285  :  wealherc'»ck.s.  cy 
Lnn^briiij;c   Deverill,    iA'^\  ^\ 

liom.  71-83 
Lon^f.jrd.  .vr*   Tefti.i.  X..r::i 
L'.")kini:-i;la>'.  :  sh  »wn  :  j  tra\ 

luck,  I'ersia.  206 
Lord'>  Hill  (Wd:-)  :  hcadlc* 

man,  73 
L'ti-ct  llaronne  :  vinc-j;raf!:r. 
Lot-i,  casting  :   I'ersia,  203-4 
Lo\c  charms.  :ee  Charn;-  anu 
L" V c 1 1 ,  K . .  Ti'i e  A  n  cic r. :  a r . •  i 

(l.ime  .'f  Asirai^ai-.  257-8,  , 
L'lwcr  MiL-sia.  ..v  M-xvia.  L  • 
Luccoml»e  :  weamercock  at,  c 
Luckini'Rcy.  L»nc  -In,  179-Sc 
Luck  of  Mycenx,  The,  by  \N 

K.uhc.  347-8 
Lurky  and  unlucky  days  and 
ancient  Iri>h.  47-S  ;    IJr.c; 
178-80;     rer>:a.    2637. 
I'l.land,  193  ;  I'ppvr  Co:;,:  - 
L'riya  Slates,  247 
Liip^h  I*.imhfada,  Iri.ih  <.un  dc. 
Lullabies:  Wilts.  79 
Lu\i>r :     feslival     j  r'Xosi.-r.- 

story  U.^\w^  3-9-30 
Lyin^-in,  rhyme  I'.-r,  Wilts,  8 


NL-ibinfi^i'-n.  ia:>«.:'>  :r..  65-6 
M.J '111.:^' I -land:  j.r:';..:;v»:   mw 

210  2  :  I'tcmi.'.n..  i''^:y  \ 
NLib../  ::-.e  maj^iciar..  4\S 
MaC'/uari  f^ame  of  Ar.i\%::k.i. 

141-5^ 
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Macusi  Indians,  Guiana,   133,  136-9, 

»55 

Madagascar:  \see  also  Bctsileos) ; 
animals  freed  and  buried,  70 ; 
lotemism,  342-3 

Maelduin.  voyage  of,  444 

Magh  Brcagh  :  taboo  on  King  of 
Eire  at,  47 

Magh  Cuillinn  :  talx>oon  King  of  tire 
at.  47 

MaghSainl»h  :  taboo  on  Cormac 
iOPihinf^es  at,  63 

Magic  :  {uf  also  Amulets  and  talis- 
mans ;  Charms  and  spells  ;  Witch- 
ciafi  :a«</ Wizards) ;  bumble*beein, 
103;  tire -walk  ceremony,  Tahiti  &c., 
44^- 55  •  geometrical  figures  and 
ceremonies  Inrfore  thrashing  rice, 
Ceylon,  457-8  ;  in  hinterland  of 
Ivory  Coa->l,  379  ;  rainbow  magic, 
(ireysouthen.  479-80  :  as  related  to 
religion,  J.  Ci.  Krazcr's  views  on, 
220  I.  234-5,3556;  sun,  rites  to 
rckimile,  l^nguas  &c.,  216  ;  three* 
coloure<l  cats  in,  Japan,  70 

Ma^ii  and  Keligion^  by  A.  I^ang, 
reviewed,  354-60.  4^3 

Magpie:  unlucky  in  house,  Poland, 
193  :  witch  a»»,  Lincolnshire,  172 

Ma^'yars  :  water  in  which  live  coal 
thrown  as  remedy,  472 

Maiden  Hradlcy  :   proverb,  81 

Mauc  :  girls  plant  fust  row,  Navajo 
Iiulians,   iq7 

Makah  Indians,  folklore  of,  379 

MiUCin^  of  Kdiapcn^  Thty  by  A. 
l^n^,  reviewed,  112-4 

MaUbar,  ^ee  Nayadis 

Malaysia  :  Skeal's  FabUi  and  Folk- 
t<iui  from  an  FaiUm  Forest  re- 
Mcwcd.  502  3  ;  har%est  rites,  220 ; 
I'atani  words  *  south  *  and  *  left  ' 
connected,  21 1 

Malla/  the  magician,  48S 

Maniore  :    '.j>cclral  lights,  343 

Man.  f-rigin  <.t.  according  to  Amazula, 
23,  Ik-chuana,  24 

.l/j«,  reviewed,   122  3 

Ma  nan  nan  mac  Lir,  ruler  of  unseen 
worM,  438  9 

Manchester      rush  l>earing  tune,  429 

Mamirakc  :  method  of  gathering, 
340  I 

Manish  \  Baluchistan):  cairn  or  shrine, 

27*'  3 
M.u;Iey  (Lin.'     ill-luck  from  lantern 
«.ii  table,   179 


_  Ri\*cT  Tribe  ( Aufl^ }  i  n^gie 

\  IblucPi^  Hi  \\Xt  o(  Man 

^jdie  ftiSk  uboo,  iit 

Mwfak  And  diilMt  i^amr  of,  jSf 
March:   ilflt,   Pcnian    New    VeAr'i 

LJsy     (AiV    r^t\^    a75-6  \     2JA(t, 

cakrv  if)   lark  foftOi  Oknine,  70] 

thyine.  Wills,  80 
^tareh,  H*  CoUcy,  Cu*ii»nt  ttbling 

to  IttMi«  M^' 
MaieofipDl,    sAcirnt    i'ruuian    cod^ 

Uarduk  m^flh*  510 

Mart-tl,  R,  K.,  viewi  oq  Fie-aitimiMic 

R«%iofi  dticuised  b^  £.  S.  Hatt* 

land,  30-2 
Market  Rimd  :  whchctaA,  I77<S 
MAfeii,  Tattul  driiy,  457 
M*qgo*a  w^xkI  keeps  off  com^dcril. 

Marigold :  used   m   gmrlAitd,  Hcip», 


Maf^uesni  UUndi ;  dioor  ind  £»fe 
WBVi  lahooed«  61 

Marrlige  cuftom^  and  belief  t  Aidin 
(TutWk  <9« :  QfOaduAan.  173  4  ; 
Batrir,  ^1  i&mtoM  ^%\  Biyic&U 
24lt  I  Bcirder  mutugeji,  352  3  \ 
BrahmApucra  tilUc^,  5^0;  by  cap- 

to,  4^^S «  f<'**t»r  WalavetA,  2^6 : 
r««t»uKi^g,   249,   299:    Grcec3e« 
TAJ;   Jit,  4^3 ;    m  J4ukA,  246; 
Jew*  of  Baktjwina.  50Q ;   \M^%Af^- 
thirv,  169  9;  MaiabelelaJid.  J2^  g : 
Mayoi     258     i^tiffyi      Naytdk 
(Malabar^,   255  ^     Murray    ItUinl 
(Torm  StrmittK  »JJ  i  New  Gitiiic% 
iJi  I     rc'land,     191  i     VmmMm^ 
ancient,    399- jqo :     liy    fmrchaac, 
^3^q ;  South  Indm,  247  ;  xoi€mimt% 
m  o:itifiecuoii  with,  1^5  A  J^-90 ; 
Waganda,   p  ;    Var aikaiit»  tribe, 
Cm  \'of k  t  Aa«.>,  ijj 
Mht%n  in«ti|p»kl,  tm  MijrBower 
Mvik%  '.    tofhabqriidl,     re|ire»iilin2 
totcRit  Yam  falud,  2il  ;  weddii^* 
d^nof •  Mafv^  aft 
Maiabele,  #er  Aflnadcbclt 
Maiiock  :  gmiiieC!#«iotML  ift 
NUtriardiy,  jw  MotNr'fybt 
Mat'  ;  (i#«  mim  Mmy  Day  ;  am^  Hay 
£v«) :  «atllt  blvMed  at  chapd  ol 
5l  Br%pi4  Fr^ov  |tit  nifiii*^ 
W4t*,  »0;  Sib,  Sllj  le«tliraJ,  Jipw^ 
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71  ;  29lh,  Garland  Day  at  Castle- 
ton,    395-430    (plates) ;    Wishford 
Revel.  Wilts,  76 
May    Day :     garlands    over    doors, 
Abney,  426  ;  ship-carrying  proces- 
sion, Devonport,   476 ;    taboo  on 
King  of  iire  on  Monday  after,  47 
May  Eve  :  time  for  love  charms,  Lin- 
colnshire, 167-8 
Maya  picture  writing,  possible  origin 

of,  109 
May  blossom,  see  Hawthorn 
Mayflower :    carried   on    May  29th, 
426;   used   in  Garland,  Castleton, 
40S,  and  in  house  garlands,  Abney, 
426 
Mayo :     wedding-dance    mask,    258 

{plate) 
Maypole,  Thornhill,  425 
Meath,  see  Bregia  :  Knowth  :   Magh 
Breagh  ;  New  Grange  :  Tara  ;  and 
Usncch 
Meave,  queen  of  Connaught,  56-7 
Medical  folklore  :    {see  also  Charms 
and  spells)  : 

diseases  and  injuries  treated: — 
"  bad  leg,"  472  ;  bruises,  192  ; 
burns,  271  ;  choking,  191-2  ; 
colds,  191  ;  colic,  472  ;  consump- 
tion, 193  :  convulsions,  473  ;  de- 
bility, 270-1  ;  dog-bite,  191  ;  dy- 
sentery, 472  ;  of  eye,  248 ;  flatu- 
lence, 472 :  of  hand,  191  ;  heart 
disease,  191  ;  itch,  472 ;  night- 
blindness,  191  ;  perspiration,  ex- 
cessive, 193;  rheumatism,  191, 
193 ;  stone,  191  ;  thrush,  249, 
472  :  toothache,  192  ;  wounds,  191 
localities: — Asia  Minor,  191 -2  ; 
Calymnos,  192;  Cos,  192: 
I^icestershire,  472 ;  Lincoln- 
shire, 472  ;  London,  475  ;  Not- 
tinghamshire, 472  :  Persia,  248, 
270-2 ;  Poland,  193 ;  ancient 
Romans,  472 ;  Swabia,  472  : 
Wakefield,  472-3 
remedies  : — breath  of  puppy  or  cat, 
192 ;  cat  flesh  and  skin,  193 ; 
cigar  ash  in  water,  475  ;  cinder 
tea,  472  :  dog,  licking  by,  191  : 
dog  which  bit,  hair  of,  191  ; 
emeralds,  powdered.  270;  fish 
gall,  248;  frog,  249:  frog, 
pounded,  191  ;  goat,  head  of 
black  she,  191  ;  owl  feathers  and 
flesh,  193;  ox's  gall  bladder, 
itone  from,  191  ;  pearls,  ground. 


370 ;  pigeon,  live»  beait  oC  19 

pomegranate  juice,  271  ;  piia 

from  sea-fish,     192 ;   nw   hU 

sewing    up     in,     271  ;     rvbii 

powdered,  270  ;  sheepskiiu  wan 

192  ;  soot  Arom  cooking-TcsKi 

271  ;  stork  flesh,  193  ;  tree-fri 

held  in  hand,   193  ;  vultun  6 

191 ;  water  from  chidun*s  dnJ 

191;  water  from  prajer-inscribi 

basin  &c.,  270  ;  water  heated  \ 

hot  iron,  or  in  which  iron  coola 

472;    water    in     which    dndi 

dropped,  472-3 

Medicine  bird,  Shochones,  379 

Medicine-men:  Huichol  Inmas,  109 

Mosuto,  25;  Yankton  Indians,  3? 

Meetings,  1.5.  129.31,  257.^ 

Mekeo  Districts,   B.    New  Gnnci 

marriage  restrictions,  233 
Melanesia :    \su  ais^   Fiji   Islandi} 

primitive  orientation,  3IO-2 
MelidoDi,  Greek  folktale,  86-93 
Melusina  type  of  folktale,  45^ 
Members  deceased,  3,  6^   15-6,  Jfa, 

349 
Members  elected,  1,3,  129,  257,  259 
Members  resigned,  i,  129,  257 
Men  :  are  sons  of  Huichol  gods,  loB 
Meriah  sacrificial  post,  255 
Merimo.  see  Morimo 
Merrick,    W.     Percy,     Bladunithi* 

Festi\'al,  346 
Merton    (Surrey):    weatheroodc   si. 

99 
Mesgegra,  king  of  Leinster,  55 
fi 


Mexico  :  {sei  aisc  Huichol 

and  Maya) ;  goddea  crolTcd  iMb 

saint,  382 
Middlesex,  x«r   Ealing;   EdmootflB: 

Kriem  Bamet ;  Greenford  ;  Haac- 

er  Hill ;  Hendon :  London  :  KeB»- 

don;  aiufTwyford 
Midsummer     Day :     always     mbc 

drowned  on,  Walloons,  120 
Midsummer     Eve :      Bagnem     de 

Luchon,  315-7 
Midsummer  fires,  216,  315-7 
Midsummer      Night  : 

ghosts,  Wilts,  72 
Midsummer    in    the    PynnMi,    by 

J.  C.  G.  Speakman.  315-7 
Midwinter  :  feast  of  dead, 

lao 
Milk  :  Mapuche  taboo,  C12 
Millet :    many  forkrhawn  J 

good  crop,  Poland,  193  1 
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tion  by  Gil>'«ks,  68 ;  quail  asso- 
ciated with,  Japan,  71 

Mill  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  The, 
by  S.  O.  Adtlv.  218 

MilUtones  should  turn  sunwise,  Lin* 
colnshirc,  167 

Milne,  F.  A.,  Border  Marriages, 
352-3  ;  Stone-catching  Games,  215 

Mining;  customs  and  beliefs,  su  Coal- 
mining customs  and  beliefs  ;  Lead- 
mining  customs  and  beliefs 

Mirror,  ste  Looking-^lass 

Miss  Weston's  **  Gumgamor/*  by  A. 
Nuti,  344 

Mistletoe  :  the  **  Golden  Bough," 
222  \  not  the  **  Golden  Bough," 
437 

Moab,  sacrifice  of  son  of  king  of, 
347.  476 

Ma*sia,  Lower :  celebration  of 
Saturnalia,  219 

Mohammed  and  the  spider,  parallel 
to  story  of,  Asia  Minor,  191 

Molimo,  see  Morimo 

Mollu*c$,  set  Shellfish 

Monday  :  (after  Beltaine),  taboo  of 
King  of  Eire  on,  47  :  Irish  biblical 
explanation  of  unlucky  Mondays, 

M-incralMMvi  :   vlnc-j^afting,  197 
Mvinkcy  :      Hechuana     tril>c     named 
nftcr.   31  ;  C'hn>tmas  and  Carnival 

•  h^iniivc,  Toland,  193  ;  imitated  in 
^'atm-s,  (iiiiana.  1 38  (//j/^),  139, 
140  ;  ivpifyinjj  consciousness,  in 
liu.Kihi^t  Wheel  of  Life,  68 

M  .n'KKi^^h  :  "witch's  IxMlIc,"  127 
Mnnkslioxl,  Wiltshire  name  of,  82 
M.rikton  Devcrill  :  saying  about  bells, 

81 
M  )nvcinl<    (Upper    Congo):     stones 

an  I     other      notes      from,     181-9, 

45S  64 
M..nrp>mery5hirc,  su   Llanfair  Caer 

Km  ion 
Monrh  rhymes.  Wilts,  80 
M"ntprllier,  St.  R.K-h  of,  314 
\r>n \.ish     (ireat  Barmoic  Court,  395 
M'"«)n      full  m'>)n  time  of  games  and 

•  l.inri-v,  (iviiana,  142  :  new,  figure 
of.  in  mii;ic  t'lj^ure  for  ricc-thrash- 
in^^',  Cc\l<n,  45S  ;  new.  "fortunate" 
face  should  !«  seen  with,  Tersia, 
265  :  new,  not  to  be  seen  between 
wood.  Lincolnshire,  166  ;  in  nur- 
«^ry  rhyme,  Secunderabad,  334 ; 
ornament    on    musical  instrument. 


Guiana,  157 ;  not  to  be  pointed 
at,  Gartree,  166 

Mordred  in  ArthoriAn  romanccf, 
489.90 

Mori  a  (n.  Mytilene) :  in  Greek  folk- 
tale, 86 

Morimu,  malignant  being  among 
Bechuana,  24 

Morleston   hundred   of   Derbyshire, 

395 

Morle}  (Vorki)  ;  riddle  from,  jtn 

Morris 'daiKiDC  I  air  for,  Derbyvbire 
and  Lancashire,  450 :  Ca«U<toiit 
408,  410-J,  415  9»  411,  4J7E 
churchei,  aiPidat^  with,  4^7 1 
EyaniT  426  j  from  fairtei,  I>efby^ 
shire,  436  %  Tideswclk  416 ;  ttmoi 
for,  4*6,  4^^y> 

Mosuto :  sacrifice  to  ancestor  in 
sickness,  35 

Moth  :  humming-bifd  bawk-moth 
omen  of  good  tidings,  Catrnmca, 
190 ;  lucky  in  house,  Ada  Minor, 
190 

Mother-right :  change  to  fitthcr- 
right  evolves  totemism  into  an- 
cestor worship,  ^-7  t  diaappean 
with  higher  organisation,  28-91 
totemism  in  connection  with,  590 1 
traces  among  Bantu,  29-30,  33 

Moufflon  :  horns  offered  at  shrines, 
Baluchistan,  272 

Mountain  ash :  against  witchcraft, 
Lincolnshire,  17$ 

Mountains  :  (j«r  alsc  Demavend ; 
Hills  ;  Kuh-i-Chehe|.Tun  ;  Kuh-i- 
Shah  ;  Oljrmpus  ;  Pacandma  moun- 
tains ;  and  Roraima) ;  cult  of 
(]reek  divinities  in  mountain  tops, 
500-2 :  perpetual  fire  in  honour  of 
god  Pargn,  Samogitje,  29S 

Mourning  aistoms,  sm  Death  and 
funeral  customs  and  belief. 

Mouse  :  in  Greek  folktale,  95 

Mouse>deer  :  in  Malay  folktales^S03 

Muirthemne,  great  defeat  of  Puin 
of,  56,  64 

Mule :  blue  beads  &c.  worn  against 
evil  eye,  Persia,  268 ;  ghoul  appears 
as,  Persia,  262 

Mummers,  Christmas,  sm  Christmas 

Murder :    phantom    animals 
place  of,  Lincolnshire,  172 

Murphy  Bland  (Florida)  t 
from,  283 

Murray  Island,  Tonts  Stiaita :  mm* 
riage  rastrictioos,  233 
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Music  :  Flcichcr's  Indian  Story  and 
Song  from  North  America  reviewed, 
368-70 ;  musical  instruments, 
(juiana,  149,  156-7,  and  for  morris- 
dancing,  429 ;  tune  for  Garland 
Day  procession,  Castleton,  420- 1, 
425,  and  for  morris-dances,  429-30 

Musfjuakie  l)cadwork,  260 

Mycenae,  The  Luck  of,  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  347-8 

Mycenxan  civilisation.  Prof.  Kidge- 
way's  views  on»  discussed  by  A. 
Nult,  336-9 :  Ridgeway*s  The 
Early  Age  of  Greece  rc\'iewed, 
360-2,  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  467-8, 
and  N.  W.  Thomas,  468-9 

Myers,  C.  S.,  Stories  from  Upper 
Kg>pt,  329-3C' 

Myndos  (Asia  Minor):  rain  charm.  216 

Mythology  and  Folktales  :  Their  Re- 
lation and  Interpretationy  by  E.  S. 
Hartland,  reviewed,  121-2 

Myths,  historic,  discussed  by  A.  Nutt, 
3369,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  467-8 

Myths  of  Greece,  by  G.  St.  CUir, 
reviewed,  362-4,  469-71 

Mytilene :  folktale,  201-3 

Naas  :  residence  of  kings  of  Leinster, 
46 

••Nabby"  Colt,  A,  by  Miss  M. 
Peace  )ck,  477 

Naguals,  386 

Nails,  finger  :  decoction  from  drunk, 
Japan,  71  ;  j)arings,  folklore  of, 
India,  3S0;  rhyme  to  cranes  to 
obtain  spots  on,  Deccan,  333 

Nails,  horse-shoe,  used  against 
witches.  Lincolnshire,  176 

Names:  **  dummy"  names  used  for 
tools  iVc.  in  rice-thrashing, 
Ceylon,  458;  namesake  of  horse 
sutlers  same  injur)'  as  anima!, 
PerNia,  267  ;  nicknames  for  holders 
of  same  surname,  Derbvshire,  396, 
399 ;  of  dead  not  spoken.  Upper 
Congo,  184;  of  dead  given  to 
children.  UpjK-r  Congo,  462 

Nauua>sa  river  :  perpetual  fire  near  in 
honour  of  god  Pargn,  Samogitae, 
298 

Navajo  Indians  :  girls  plant  first 
ni.\i/e,  197 

N.iy;uiis  :  marriage  customs,  255 

Ncasdon:  we.athercocks  at,  99 

Needles,  used  against  witchcraft,  176 

Negri>   folklore,   see  Africa ;    Bahia; 


amd    United     States     of     Nor 

America 
Nemi:  Frazer's   Tke    Coldem  Bmi 

reviewed,  3i9'4i»  355-^  431-45 
Nerthits,  jm  Niord 
Nessau  mother  of  Conchobftr.  118 
Neuchatel :  astragali,    358 :    c'aae 

astragals,  286-9 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  Yule  doo«.  13 
New  Grange  (Bojme):  tomoli  ai* 

dated  with  Tuatha  De  Danann.  j 
New  Guinea,   see    Fly    River:  m 

Papuans 
New  Jersey :  bailding  tiade  cDtfow 

104 
New    Sooth  Wales :     magic  siooei 

Manning  River   tribe,   3;  nanvc 

bury  doid  if  young,    bom  if  old 

469 
Newton  Abbot :    rbeumatiaB.  mod 

burial  cures,  351-3 
New  Year  Customs  in  Hctdbrddufe 

by  J.  G.  Frazer,  349-51 
New      Year's     I>ay :       Aimrniim 

(Aug.  1st),  70 :  Babyioaiaii  Zak«k 

227  :  customs,  507  ;  Herdbrdduie, 

349.51:   Persian   A^    nis  (Maid 

2ist),  275.6 
New  York :  building  tnule  catflOH^ 

104 
New  Zealand :  fire  walk  rite,  455 : 

Maori  sacred  image,  2C6 
Ngala  Unguage,  Upper  Coago,  461-^ 
Ngami,  Lake,  see  tiavere 
Nguon-Son,  vallev  of:  folklore,  507 
JViddfuu,  in  Buddhist  Wbed  ai  Ltfe, 

68.9 
Night-blindnen,      cure     lor.      Am 

Minor,  191 
Nightingale :   not    injured,    Pofaad, 

193 
Nile  :  com  thrown  into,  in  story  !■«■ 

Upper  Egypt,  329 
Niord,  ship  of,  477 
Nipple.wort,  Wiltshire  name  of,  82 
Nirvana^  in  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life. 

68 
Ni%*emais,  see  Champ  d*I<Kix 
Norfolk  :  {^see  aise  Diss) ;   astngak 

258  :   nursery    rhyme,    332 ;    te 

Passing  Bell,  480 
Nt)rth   America :  {see  aiss  AleutiBa 

Islands  :    Canada  ;    Cosu     Kica : 

Hopi    Indians :     Mezioo :    Mm- 

?uaKie  ;  Navajo  Indians  ;  Omaha 
ndians :    mma  United    States  of 
North  America);   astragals,   25!; 
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Fletcher's  Indian  Story  and  Scnj^ 
from  North  Amirica  reviewed, 
368  70  ;  Notes  and  Queries  on 
Totcmi&m,  385-93 

North  Tcffia,  see  Tcffia.  North 

N<>rihuml)crland,  ite  Ncwcastleon* 
Tync 

No  ni:,  Persian  New  Vear*s  Day, 
275-6 

Norway:  connection  between  Lincoln- 
shire and  Scandinavian  beliefs, 
161  2 

NoJched  slick  or  tree  as  calendar, 
(fuiana,  142,  152 

Notes    and    (^cries    on    Totemism, 

i«5-93 

Noitin^haiushirc  :  south,  game  of 
inol/s  in,  291  :  water  heated  by 
hot  iron  for  bathing  infants,  472 

Nought  or  rero  :  omiltctl  in  counting 
Raja's  reign,  Uriya  States,  247 

Novemljer  :  {^sf^  also  St.  Andrew's 
Eve :  and  St.  Clement's  Day) ; 
5ih,  Folkestone  celebration,  241 

Numbers  in  folklore,  su  Fifteen  ; 
Five  :  Ft»urteen  :  Nought ;  Seven; 
Thirteen  ;  and  Two 

Nursery  rhymes :  Asia  Minor,  189. 
(K>  ;  Berkshire,  33 1  ;  Deccan, 
333  5  '-  '^  <^'iticc  on,  120  ;  Norfolk. 
yy2  ;  Wilts.  79-81.  332 

Nut:,  A.,  AlnhalKfl  used  in  Conse- 
crating a  Cnurch,  \(0-\  ;  History, 
Tradition,  and  Historic  Myths, 
3360:  Miss  Weston's  **Guinga- 
rnor,  '  344  ;  review  by.  Fraxer's 
/hr  iicidfu  /^<?M<'A.  237-40 

Nyar-n^;  or  spiril-helpcr  of  Sea 
Dyaks,  231  2 

( >ak  \n  m^jh  cut  on  May  29th,  Wilts, 
70  ;  leaves  symlx>ls  of  victory  or 
;-.wir,  71,  usctl  in  May  festival, 
J.ijian,  71  ;  primitive  Aryan  wor- 
ship ass. «  iatcd  with,  222  ;  used  on 
(•arland  Day,  Castleton,  408,  415, 
417-9,  and  Hope,  424,  426;  wor- 
ship, survival  of,  Tuscany,  455-6 

Oath',  hy  cr(jc<Kiilc,  Bakuena,  31  : 
by  cMest  sister,  Hottentots,  30: 
hy  jvjrcuj'ine.  Hanoku,  32  ;  forfeits 
f.r  Ircach.  Hottentots,  30 

Obituary  notice      Mi.vs  F.  (irove.  349 

c'. .j;/^/iu/  F.^yiyi  en  Nativt  South 
Indian  I  tU,  by  S.  1*.  Rice,  re- 
Me>»ed,  245-7 

Occopim,  ancient  Prussian  god,  296 


Oehaiii,  ihktil  of  Cftftcbobnr,  $1*1 
0'ToI)fr;  (Mf  dpw    ffUlowp'eti  i  itnd 

Ociof^ds  :  ill  crmen  to  ipan^  ndkcn, 
MiA  MimsT,  iSg 

O}:roi  and  n^ttmm  In  Crretk  folk* 
talc*,  84-^*  IE8>93,  93-? 

Oharai,  •rttii-anTiual  J«pttnc^,  jOi 
214 

Old  ttiih  Tftbisi,  or  G^a^  hy  Mm 
Eleuior  HuU,  1,  41*66 

Olympua«  MotinitafHl  Gfrvk  woi^ip, 
501 

Ortiaha  Indians  t  penonaj  totcmti 
131.  J«7 

Omens  £  ftom  aoimala,  Aiia  Minora 
t$7^90w  Uet^fbrdsKire,  150,  PtrU^ 
17I,  I'blifid,  191 ;  from  btrdt, 
AMa  Mmor,  tS9^  IVtua,  378  : 
from  tnakca,  aadcxit  LithuaniAm 
and  St»o^n%  a$8  s  from  toie3iii» 
191 1  1)1  With,  Asia  Umar^  ige^ 
Jafwi,  71,  Onkb,  j4J^4t  Wih% 
71 :  of  mturettaie  of  iOdi,  Ftenl^ 
27S  ;  td  hatTtnt,  andcnt  fntttthflt^ 
^5 :  of  htvrf  Iruil  cfOfw,  Lificotti- 
•iHiTc,  167 ;  J«**  of  Bukowina, 
509 ;  of  Kew  Ve*f,  Heneford*hi»t# 
3SO-I  i  m  PeiKui,  J64 

Omch  I  spectral  lic^t,  J43-4 

Ofah^  Kivef  Ccjony :  merttorbl  on 
n^me    cu4ion»^    and    inttitutiiitts, 

Orrhvit  ea#ly  purplvt  Wiltshtre  name 

of,  S> 
Ordeals  :   shielil  g^mm  0/  Wanuii 

(juiana,  tSo-$;  Upper  Congo.  187 
Oncntat^on,  Pnmittvc,  by  W.  IL  It 

hy  M.  MarthiaiM^  rrrkwtd.  IjO't 
Orae.  Dep*  de  V  1  Uti  a/M  Tm^it* 

boty}  I  tail  ci  torn  sUt  to  en«ure 

conceptioD,  97 
Osiru^  moral  elcmptit  ki  wonkip  iili 

Onah&m  i 

Oniank  i^***  CM«  Im  nOMBCDl 
than    in  OticMdlXO   tfAt    a|*| 
Quo  la  Tit  aa^Qt^^  44S'4  ^  NuttV 
Oaimm  mnd  M/  f  ^iuivk    Litif^aitm 
reviewed,  lit  J 

Oiat^ctcf^  :  mothct  fiflit  taaemgt  *^ 


I 
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Owen,  Miss  M.  A.  ;  collection  of 
Musquakie  beadwork,  260 

Owl  :  children's  rhyme  and  custom, 
Asia  Minor,  189 ;  feathers  and 
flesh  used  for  rheumatism,  Poland. 
193  ;  not  injured,  Poland,  193  ; 
nailed  to  house-front,  Poland,  194  ; 
unlucky,  Persia,  265 ;  in  Upixir 
Congo  folktale,  1 83-4 ;  wooden 
heads  on  houses,  Poland,  194. 

Ox  :  astragalus  from  bos  longifrons, 
Switzerland,  258  ;  country  of  oxen, 
in  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life,  68: 
horns  over  doors,  Asia  Minor, 
192  ;  kneels  on  night  of  nativity, 
Wilts,  76 ;  knucklebone,  game 
with,  Costa  Rica,  283  ;  stone  from 
gall  bladder  cures  stone,  Asia 
Minor,  191 

Oxfordshire  :  morris  dance  music,  429 


Pacaraima  mountains,  Guiana  :  game 
of  Macusi  Indians,  136-7  {phte) 

Paganism  of  the  Ancient  Prussians, 
The,  trans,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
293-302 

Palestine,  see  Bedouin  ;  and  Djebel 
Nahlous 

Palm  :  a:ta  palm  used  by  Waraus, 
Guiana,  150-3,  and  in  parashcera 
dance,  151  ;  plant  tied  to  house 
post,  Upi)er  Congo,  185 

Palm  Sunday  :  associated  with  owl  in 
children's  rhyme,  Asia  Minor,  189 ; 
customs  on,  Wilts,  75  ;  devil  as 
dog  at  gathering  on,  Wilts,  74 

Pamphlets  presented  to  Folk -Lore 
Society,  see  Hooks 

Panther  (of  W,  Asia  Minor) :  in 
(ircck  folktale,  324-5  ;  killer  pun- 
ished and  rewarded  by  Turks,  192 

Papiigo  Indians  :  game  of  Tan- wan, 

Papers  read  at  meetings  of  loIk-Lore 

Society,  2,  3,  7,  129-31,  257-60 
Papuans :  marriage  restrictions,  233  ; 
no  personal  totems,  23 1  ;  totemiam 
among,  3S6-7 
Parasheera  dance,  Guiana,  155-61 
Pargn,  ancient  Prussian  go<l,  296,  29S 
Paris  :  swallows  released,  70 
Parsccs  :   account    of,    276-8 :    ccre- 
njt)nie'«   on    st.irling  jnurney,  266: 
cliildrcn  jump  over  fire*  at  end  of 
Sat't-ir,  204  ;  13th  of  all  niontht  un- 


ParUmona  Indians,  GiuaBa»  i' 
155-61 

Partridge:  killed.  Asia  Minor,  l% 
why  legs  red,  Asia  Minor,  19a ; 
Upper  Congo  folktale,  183^ 

Pas-de-Calais,  seg  Boulogne-sur-ncr 

Passion  plays,  seg  Folk -drama 

Paton,  W.  R.,  Cropping  Aaima 
Ears,  208-9  ;  Folktales  from  tl 
--Egean,  84-97,  l97-ao8,  317-2J 
Husband-and-Wife  Storj,  loi 
Rain  Charm  in  Asia  Minor,  316 

Patriarchy  or  patriarchal  govemmeai 
causes  disappearance  of  totctnia 
J3  ;  not  identical  with  Ather-rigfa 
35  :  loosens  ties  of  mother-righi,  j 

Peacock  :  in  Persian  proverb.  279 
weathercock  in  shape  of,  Hendoi 
99 

Peacock,  E.,  Sacrifice  at  York,  ih^ 
217 

Peacock,  E.,  ^xctial  L^  i 
Corsica,  105-0  ;  Supcmatsn 
Changes  of  Sites,  464-6 

Peacock,  Miss  Mabel :  Customs  n 
laiing  to  Iron,  473-3  ;  The  Foftiur 
of  Lincolnshire,  3,  161-180:  J 
"Nabby"  Colt,  477 

Pearls:  ground,  as  remedy,  Pcnu 
270 

Peccary:  imitated  in  parashcera  daaei 
Guiana,  159-^ 

Pelham  Ana,  see  Brent  Pelham 

Pelham  Samers,  tee  Breni  Pelham 

Pembroke,  see  Jordanstcm :  em 
Poyston 

Penance,  N.W.  Provinces,  Indim,  50 

Pentamerone,  Greek  psiallel  to  mm 
in,  197-200 

Perce\'al,  in  Arthurian  romsBee 
490 

Pergrubrius,  sndent  Prammn  doq 
295^ 

Perkunos.  Slavomc  god,  supersede 
by  St.  Elias,  5O8 

Pcr»ia :  {see  also  Ispahan ;  Keimas 
Koom  ;  Teheran  ;  amd  Yesd);  cy 
disease,  cure  for,  248 ;  J.  G.  Fnacr' 
views  on  Sacaea  dtacusKd  \n  A 
I^ng,  236-7 ;  game  of  astiagsli 
293:  knucklebone  dice,  282:  Peniu 
Folklore,  bv  Miss  £.  Sykcs,  wA 
26180 

Perspiration,  cxcemive,  cure  for, 
Poland,  193 

Perthshire  :   **  doing  htr   hair  iml' 

312 
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Peru  :  Indian  g&me  with  knuckle- 
bone, 283 

Perun,  Slavonic  god,  superseded  by 
St.  Elia-s  502 

Penionto  (tale  in  Pentamerone), 
Greek  parallel  to.  197-200 

Petrography,  Australia,  383 

Phaistos,  palace  at,  123 

Piatkowska,  M.  I.  de,  animal  super- 
stitions from  Sieradz  collected  by, 

1934 

Picture-writing,  Maya,  possible  origin 
of,  109 

Pig  :  astragali  from,  Faversharo,  284  ; 
black,  demons  or  vampires  appear 
as  at  night,  Asia  Minor,  191  ;  in 
Buddhist  Wheel  of  Life,  67  ;  names 
for,  Asia  Minor,  192;  pig-killing, 
507  ;  whistles  in  shape  of,  Poland, 
193 :  wild,  kept  with  horses  to 
ward  off  evil  eve,  Persia,  269 

Pigeon  :  eaten  by  bride  and  bride- 
groom, Aidin  (Turkey),  192 ; 
not  eaten,  Japan.  70 ;  heart  eaten 
fur  heart  disexse,  Aisia  Minor,  191; 
rclease<l,  at  launch  of  ship,  Japan, 
70,  on  Aug.  I. si,  Armenians,  70; 
unlucky,  Asia  Minor  and  Calymnos, 
100.  l'ol.irul.  193  :  while,  sacred 
l.ir«^l  of  clan,  Jajxin,  70 

ril^nmaj^ci  :  to  shrine  of  Ilanuman, 
SoS 

I'lKiit.  ancient  Prussian  god,  296 

Pin  ialc      j>l.icc  rhyme.  423 

Pii/Kney's  (ireen  :  rhynies  from,  331 

Pjr;s.  used  against  witches,  Lincoln- 
vhirc,  176 

I'ijal  tree  :  residence  of  demon  in 
Talc^  of  a  Parrot  «!tc.,  2 1 3-4 

Pj{>e    and   ial>jr.  for  morris -dancing, 

I'u:  .1.1  Nerucci's  Traditioni  Pope- 
i'jrt  Pntoiett  Koiconti  Popolari 
PxUox/n  in  xfrncuolo  Pistoitii  re- 
viewed. 372  3.  477 

Pu!  Kivcr*,  Lieut-Gcn.  A,  services  of, 
15-6 

Place  rhymes  :   Derbyshire,  423 

Plague     preKrcvNion  to  avert.  Kr^jus, 

307- IS 
Plants  in  f»iklorc  :  {see  also  Kern; 
\\x\\  Hawthorn:  Maize:  Man- 
drake; Millet;  .Mistletoe;  Palm; 
kibUn  grass  :  Kice  ;  Rosemary; 
S.ige  ;  Siik-^rasi  ;  Sugar  cane  ; 
Thorns:  \  me  ;  and  Yam,  wild); 
tiot  hrt'Ught  iD'o  hou:>c  aft«r  sunset. 


Ijflcolnihirt^  167 ;  fi«iT(nri'  71# 
£ikm*B«i4mx  tf  tJk4  Cmkmili^ 
fmiiaiit  t/  Sm§tk*n§  C^ifotnta 
reviewed,  j66-8  ;  Gf«ek  pUmt 
lupentitions,  M5*S  i  Pet|E^My% 
ancient  Ftujwan  jfod  of  pl*ni% 
295-6  i  toura,  *H  TiHcmlMn 

PloiigKrnf  dUtomt  and  bilEili  i 
Annua]  festival,  |lla3yi,  msA.  In 
China,  14^  ^  food-p)o«sh  mA  tol* 
plough,  249;  iiie  of  new  %ilU^e 
plou|£hed  anil  •own,  S.  India, 
346-7 

Plorvcr  ^  wbi^ltei  in  thafie  of.  ^ 
whipptui*  ^me,  Guiana t  143-4 

Plymouih  :  iKif>canying  procesalonc 
Coryiuf  Chrtstt,  476 

Poccl,  andent  I^ruittkii  god,  396 

PtsccciU,  ancicmi  Prunkii  |£0d,  396 

P^?ckliTi|^an  t  crudB  jdon  and  bttmi 
wcri/lccsp  117 

PotaAd,  1^  Sieradx 

Pdvuctk,  iff  Mmw^em^  hUamdBt 
Kakiea ;  lUraior^ ;  SuullHdl 
hLLnilii;  Ab^Tabiir 

Pciinf Innate  1  juicp  remeilj  loir  burUi 
Pema,  tjri 

Pompeii:  eame  of  Aitracala,  >Si 

Pi^/Mlar  /iel^  ^/tjkt  /mmi,  TAi,  hf 
C  r  Bittmn,  tcftrwvd,  121*1 

Pefttkr      SiudifM      im     Myik^i^Cf* 

121  1,  a4SA  J7S 
Parcuptne:    BecKttUsA   cko   named 

after,  31  -a,  36 
Pottugai :  Cami?al   procestioii,  476 ; 

cvtleyt*  i;harmt»  2J9 
pQ^M-«Ai(>ri  :    amo<^    BecHuana,    t^  \ 

in  Persia,  271  ;  on  Upper  O?fi|*o^ 

184-5 
PtothilMf'i  wile  itcifj,  Iiiflaan  ^mjianlx 

Fotrynip,  uiei^it  Pn«lia  god,  S9A-7 
Puti^ ;  cHarm  for,  Upper  CoBfo^ 
l^ 

Halt,  169 
Powell  T.  U, :  Pdkkfftt  Motd  &t»8i 

South  Wm  W!h%  %  y  t^3 
pMv«r   td   Speech,   The^    tiwMom 

Vnftion  I  har*r«  hcwl  1 
Perua.  TdA^l  to  *  ' 
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on,  discussed  by  E.  S.  Hartland, 

20- 1 
President,  election  of,  4 
Presidential    Address    (Some     Prob- 
lems of  Early  Religion  in  the  light 

of    South    African    Folklore),   by 

E.  S.  Hartland,  4,  15-40 
Prestage,    P.,    The    Kraal     Family 

System  among    the    Amandebele, 

326-9 
Primitive  Orientation,  by  W.  H.  R. 

Rivers,  131,  210-2 
Primrose  :    used    in  house  garlands, 

May  1st,  Abney,  426 
Proserpine,   rites  of,   see   Eleusinian 

mysteries 
Provence,  see  Fr^jus 
Proverbs  :  Bihar,  213-4  ;  Derbyshire, 

396,423  ;  Tews  of  Bukowina,  509  ; 

Persia,  278-80  ;  Pistoia,  372 ;  Wilts, 

81-3 
Prussia,  see  Prussia,  East  and  West ; 

Saxony,  Prussian 
Prussia,    East    and    West :    diseases 

caused    by    dead    relatives,    214 ; 

head  of  corpse  cut  off,  214 
Prussians,  Ancient,  The  Paganism  of 

the,  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 

293-302 
Puberty  :   personal    totems  acquired 

at,  Australia,  386-7  ;  rites  at,  391 
PublicationsofFolk-LoreSociety,9-io 
Purim,  feast  of :  J.  G.  Frazer's  views 

discussed   by    M.   Gaster,   226-30, 

A.  Lang,  236-7,  and  Miss  C.    S. 

Bume,  241-3 
Purple     key-flower     in    Barbarossa 

legends,  445 
Putscaet,  ancient  Prussian  god,  296-7 

Quail  :  associated  with  millet,  Japan, 

71 
Queenhithe:  weathercock  at,  100 
Queen,  on  Garland  Day,  Castleton, 

408-11,413-9,  427  {piate\  Hope, 

424-5 
Queen    Guenevere,     in    relation    to 

Lancelot  du  Lac,  487-8,  494,  496 
Queen    Victoria,  death  of,  98,   129, 

257 

Rabbit  :     white,     haunts    place    of 

murder  &c.,  Lincolnshire,  172 
Races,  annual :  Eastern  Yorubaland, 

S08 

Rag  bushes  near  holy  well,  Persia, 
272 


Rags  on  sticks  at  ziarats  or  shxineSt 
Baluchistan,  272-3 

Raiatea :  fire  walk,  rite  of,  446-7 

Rain]:  attributed  to  '*  Tilo,"  Baronga, 
26;  follows  "killing  of  god," 
Ceylon,  457 ;  idol  tied  to  obcaiiiy 
Japan,  70  ;  rain-making  and  totem- 
ism,  386 ;  torchlight  processioiis 
for,  Japan,  70 

Rain  Charm  in  Asia  Minor,  by  W.  R. 
Paton,  216 

Rainbow  :  magic  to  destroy.  Grey* 
southen,  479-80  ;  not  to  be  pointed 
at,  Gartree,  166 

Rainbow  Magic,  by  F.  J.  Cheshire, 
479-80 

RimSyana,  variants  of,  246 

Ranking,  D.  F.  de  L'FIoste,  note  m 
The  Ancient  and  Modern  Game  of 
Astragals,  289-90 

Raratonga:   fire  walk,  rite  of,  446, 

454 
Rat :  revenant  as,  Wilts,  7^ 
Rattles  :  in  Arawak  whipping  | 

Guiana,  144 ;  in  ] 

Guiana,  157 


Realms  of  the  Egyptian  Dtmd^  Tkg^ 
by  K.  A.  Wi^en 
364-6 


by  K.  A.  Wi^emann,   reviewed. 


**  Reaping  Maiden,"  Ar{jyleshire,  I 
Re-birth,  see  Re-incamation  belieib 
Records  of  Women* s  Confemut  en  th€ 
Home  Life  of  Chinese  Women  re- 
viewed, S^'5 
Red  :  used  by  dugone-men  in  magS^^l 

ceremony,  Torres  Straits,  250 
Red     campion :    used   in    garland, 

Castleton,  408 
Red    Sea:    ghosts   laid   in,    Wilts, 

74 

Reels,  cotton,  tied  to  keys,  Lincoln- 
shire, 175 

Re-incamation  belieft :  in  Egyptian 
story,  498-500 ;  in  Irish  sagasi  49i 
64-5  ;  Upper  Congo,  462-3 ;  Va^ 
lave,  Madagascar,  70 

Religion :  beginnings  of,  discnsMd, 
1 1 2-4,  by  E.  S.  Hartland,  19-28  ; 
definitions  of,  356-7 ;  its  rebtion 
to  magic,  J.  G.  Frazer's  views  on. 
220-I,  234-5 ;  Lang*s  Magic  and 
Religion  reviewed,  354-60 

Report  of  Council,  5-14 

Reptiles  in  folklore,  st€  Frog ;  Snake  | 
Toad ;  Tortoise  ;  am/ Turtle 

Repton  and  Gresley  hundred  of 
Uerb>'shire,  395 
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Reviews,    10725,    219.52.    35475. 

4«i-5oj 
Khcuniatism,  cures  for:  Asia  Minor, 

191 ;  Newton  Abbot,  35 1 -2;  Poland, 

»93 
Rhotlesia  :  The  Kraal  Family  Sjrstem 

among    the    Amandcbele,    l^    P. 

Prcitatie,  326-9 
Rhudupc,  king  oC  in  Greek  folktale, 

2047 
Rhvmcs :      {ue    ai$9     Counting^out 

rhymes ;    Nursery  rhjrmes ;    Place 

rhymes ;     Rhymes,     English   and 

I  itndu;  dW  Riddles):  W.Susiex,346 
Rhymes,  Kngli^hand  Hindu,  collected 

by  Mi*.  K.   Lee,  M.  Eyre,  S.  O. 

Addy,  and  M.  N.  Vcnkataswami, 


Ribbor 


tUmgrxss  :  used  in  Garland,  May 
29th,  Ostleton,  418,  Hope,  424 

Rice  Harv'est  in  Ceylon,  The,  faj 
R.  J.  Drummond,  457-8 

Riddles  :  Morley  (Vorks),  333 ; 
Secunderabad,  333 

Right  Km 4  of  bride  must  touch  hooie 
entrances,  ancient  l^ssians,  299 

Right  -hand  <iirection  named  from  com- 
|U!kS  point,  210-2 

A'vrr./j.  The,  by  Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold, 
reviewed,  245-7 

l^^^^;.  The,  Greek  folktale,  20I-3 

ki\er>  and  stream^  :  i^see  alio  Chapa- 
Liri^a  :  Nauuassa;  Nile;  and 
Shannon),  negro  hoodoo  and  his 
charms  cannot  cross,  U.S.A.,  252  s 

I  •< 'Hated  stream  taUxss,  61  ; 
'••tr)mp,  ancient  Prussian  god  of, 

29(>.   Htu[u-\  thrown   into,  as  rain 

ch.4fm.  A.Nia  Minor,  216 
Kivtrs,  W.  II    K.,  Primitive  Orienta* 

ti  n,  131.  210  2 
K't.n  II<>o<i  s.iga  :  parallel  to  death 

ar.il  liurial,  licrtford.^hire,  305 
K'-ckx     dcitto  of  Iluichol   Indians, 

loA  ;  r-ick  fairies,  Arapahoes,  379 
AV'»;j«.v  C)<U  •?/  Charlemagne  and 

At:  /Vrn,    /'he,  by  J.  L.  Weston, 

reMtwe«l,  375 
K^  niati'k.  anciciti  astragali,  258,  281*2; 

d>>entery,  cure  for,  472;  vestiges 

•  1  in  I)rrti\'»hne,  399-404 
K..).4   pulhn^'.Hrahni.iputra valley,5IO 
K'-f.iinia    lull  jjaiue  near,  1 35 
koHcinary  :    UM.il    in  \  incgrafting,  S. 

Ifar.ce.    1 06 
kosnaree,  balile  of,  51-2 
Kuusc.  \V.  H,  I).,  II utory.  Tradition, 

VOL.    XII.  a  N 


and  Historic  Myth*  4^-S;    The 
to  avert  Shipwredt,  10$  ' 


Royal  Exchange,  mMhopper  ofi  100 
Rmrston:  head  oif  oorptt  between 
thighs,  toi-9 


Rubia:  powdered*  as  lemedy,  Penia« 

270 
Riiry,  tymiMUhetic  wave  o(  S!*a 
Russia,     sm     Estbonia;    Finlaiid; 

Lithnania ;      Livonia ;     Pobad ; 

Ukiaine;  m^  Vitefadc 
Rustum,  Penian  viUi^gci  wamfffl  nRMB» 

261 
Rntbenia:      •ffiHpM      ItntbcniaM» 

Mcrificei  and  rites  of^  a^i-jo^ 

Sabbat,  sm  Witcbciaft 
Sabbath-bfeaker,  rain  duneges  bay 

crop  €it  Warminster,  70 
Saeaea,!.  G.  Fruer's  viewson,  dis- 
cussed, by  M.  Caster,  aa6-jQ^  and 
A.Ung.a36-7.35S 
Sacrifice  : 
mmimml .-— bomt^Pockli^ton,  »7i 
goat,  for  harvest,  ancienf  Pkni* 
sians,  a9S-6 }  in  Midwmmw  firs^ 
Bsgnkes  de  Ladion,  3i6-7s  fgr 
prosperity  of  traveller,   Fnsia, 
266 ;  of  totem,  392-3 ; 
beer-drinking  to  god  of  plants  Ac, 
ancient  Prussians,  295  t  Brahma- 
putra valley,  S'O ;  foundation  sacri* 
bees,  2481 

kmmam :— burial  of  slave  wife  with 
dead.    Upper  Congo,   450-60 ; 
criminal  sacrificed  on  Cth  day  of 
feast,  Ashanti,  237  ;  of  flrstbom 
amon^  Semites,  347  ;  fishing,  for 
luck  in.  Upper  Congo,  197-8 ) 
Jephthah's  oaughter,  248 ;  of  one- 
year  king,  J.  G.  Fruer's  theories 
on   discussed,     226-30^    ajfi-y; 
Meriah  sacrificial  post,  9$% ;  at 
Saturnalia,  219 ;  shipwreat,  to 
avert,  ancient  Greece,  10$  ; 
of  god,  221 ;  sscred  davs  lor.  Gold 
Coast,  J9 ;  to  qririu  of  dead,  Becha- 
ana  and  fiasuto,  2$;  of  totem,  392-3 
Sacrifice  at  York,  1648,  by  E.  Pen- 

cock,  217 
Sacrifice  to  avert  Shipwredt,  by  W. 
H.  D.  Rouse,  10$ 
re:      gathered     as    love    speU» 
Lincolnshire,  167 
Sailors*  belieli  and  costonM,  mr  Sen 
bcliefeand  < 


^^ 
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St.  Agnes'  Eve  :  love  divination  on, 

Lincolnshire,  167 
St.   Andrew's  Eve  :  love  charm  on, 

Poland,  193 
St.  Bridget  at  Fr^jus,  309-15 
St.  Clair,  G.,   "Myths   of  Greece," 

469.71 
St.    Clement's    Day :     blacksmiths* 
festival,    Hampshire,  217,   344-6  ; 
gooding,  249 
St.  Elias  as  successor  of  Greek  deity 

Helios,  501  2 
St.  Francois  de  Paule  at  Fr^jus,  309-14 
St.  George,  A  Hertfordshire,  303-7, 

{plate) 
St.  John's  Day,  see  Midsummer  Day 
St.  Mark's  Eve  :  church  porch  visions, 
Lincolnshire,  169  ;   love  divination 
on,  Lincolnshire,  167 
St.  Nicholas'  Day  :  cakes  in  animal 

form,  Austria,  I 
St.  Raphael,  Angel  of  Healing,  314 
St.  Roch  of  Montpellier,  314 
St.  Thomas'  Day  :  gooding,  249 
Sakkeya,  sea-shell  as  eml)lem  of  purity 

of,  in  magic  figure,  Ceylon,  458 
Salruck  :  burial  customs,  3,  104,  258, 

(plate) 
Salt,  used  against  witchcraft,  Lincoln- 
shire, 173-4 
Samhain  ( I  laliowe'en)  :  Cuchulainn's 
sirugi;lc  wiih  Mcave's  hosts  begins 
M(^iulay  before,  57  ;  taboo  on  King 
of  Ulire  on  Tucstlay  after,  47 
Samogitcc,    ancient     sacrifices     and 

rites  of,  294-302 
Sanctuary,  right  of  :  in  burial  ground 
of  totem  clan,  393  ;  in  Persia,  269 ; 
sanctuary  trees,  356 
Sand-rope,  the  legend  of  the,  131 
Sandwich  Islands,  see  Hawaii 
Santals  refuse  food  cooked  by  Brah- 

mans,  483 
Santa  Bri^ita  at  Frejus,  309-15 
Sarawak  :  nyarong  or  spirit  helper  of 

Sea  Dyaks,  231-2 
Sarmatians,  worship  and  customs  of, 

294-302 
Saturnalia :  J.  G.  Frazer's  views  dis- 
cussed, by  M.  Gaster,  226-30,  and 
A.  Lang,  355  ;   in  Lower  Moesia, 
219 
Savaras  (India),  246 
Saxony,  Prussian,  see  Grossvargula 
Sayce,   A.   II.  :    reviews  by,  Wiede- 
mann's The  Realms  of  the  Egyptian 
Dead,  364-6 ;   Griffith's  Starlet  of 


the  High-priests  of  Memphis^  iffi- 

500 

Scandinavia  :  (^see  also  Norway) ; 
connection  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Scandinavian  beliefs,  161-2 

Scapegoat :  birds  as,  70 ;  idol  into 
river  as,  at  Japanese  Oharai,  70 ; 
superstitions  connected  with,  221 

Scarsdale  hundred  of  Derbyshire.  395 

Schoolmaster,  The  Accursed,  Greek 
folktale,  84-6 

Scorpion  :  antidote  to  bites,  Persia, 
272 

Scotter  :  water  in  which  iron  slaked 
as  remedy  for  bad  leg,  472 

Scotland :  (jee  also  Argyllshire ; 
Berwickshire ;  Hebrides ;  High- 
lands; Inverness-shire;  Perthshire; 
and  Shetland  Islands);  astragali, 
pebbles  as,  284;  chuckies,  game  of, 
285-6 ;  compass  points  used  for 
giving  directions,  211-2 ;  ember 
put  in  first  water  given  to  cow  after 
calving,  472  ;  feet -washing  (wed- 
ding), 249;  "fivies,"258;  futile 
task  stories,  131  ;  west  and  south- 
west,  red-hot  cinders  to  season 
cooking  utensils,  473 

Sea  beliefs  and  customs :  human 
sacrifice  to  avert  shipwreck,  Greece, 
105  ;  Japanese  sailors  feed  black 
cats,  70;  orientation  by  compass 
points,  212  ;  pigeons  freed  at  launch 
of  ship,  Japan,  70 ;  ancient  Prussian 
gods  of  sea  and  sailors,  sacrifice  to, 
296  ;  Sebillot's  Le  Folk-Lore  dts 
Phheurs  reviewed,  371-2 ;  stones 
thrown  into  sea  as  rain  charm,  Asia 
Minor,  216 

Sea  Dyaks,  nyarong  or  spirit  hdper 
of,  231-2 

Seaford  :  weathercock  at,  99  {plaie\ 

Sea>gull,  in  Greek  folktale,  ao8 

Seal  :  unclean.  Asia  Minor,  191 

Sea,  Red,  see  Red  Sea 

Sea-shells,  see  Shells 

Second  sight :  rare  in  Lincolnshire, 
169 

Secretary,  election  of,  4 

Secunderabad  :  rhymes  from,  333-5 

Seeds  :  {jsee  also  Millet  \  Rice  :  and 
Tamarind  seeds) ;  Pergrubdus, 
ancient  Prussian  god  of  seecu,  295-6 

Seine,  Dept.  of,  see  Paris 

Serpent,  see  Snake 

Serpent  Child  type  of  folktale,  320-3 

Seven  :  77>ooo  stones  as  rain  dbann 
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AsU  VUAor,  ti6  :  eaiitl«d  In  eomiit^ 
ing  ra;4.'s  r^^n,  UHf*  SiaMi,  S47 

Shaman  t,  ^v  ^l^dudnc^Qieu 
Shamir,  ihe  Jrctnd  of  ibe,  445,  475 
Shan  no  u  .    |jtdi^in|>   dry  f(*o|   labuoed 

to  CotmMje  tfttJatt^gt^^  63 
Shapc-&hi/utH£  ;  aamog  B«ttii|  35-6  ; 
belief  tnt  (Nic  ^f  ftcmmli  of  lotrm^ 
ism,  j{ ;  tQ  bifd  or  famt,  not  a 
descent  to  pftmilive  niiii  49,  artd 
usually  by  tit^^to  Wqii«  iti  hiiK 
legenii,  ^^q ;  In  CStA  Ukuk , 
87-93^  **55 7-  «3?-ts  LlDcelnaktr^, 
172:  bf  Prrtian  ghtMiU,  ifij,  tod 
jinns  .ind  Affeetv  J6j 
Shark  :    hiunmei -beaded,     tOtesi    ^ 

Yam  [  fcUmi*  i|i 
Shation  l«ad>aianifWjcaitocn,  y^l^J 
Sheep  :  ie«r«|»  Modon) :  s^ra^loi 
from  lunbk  BoidfliUi  jSas  dice 
from  knndilciboiwi  iif,  Jumm^  li^, 
and  N,W.  Jbmkf  ef  todfft,  ^  1 
ewe  v%  nvrtery  tbyme.  Sccufidm- 

Persia,  2tS ;  in  Gfiik  lolk&lt. 
319  :  cold^  Umb  dM  lll^  of 
Myccr;*,  j47-^i  Uinbft  net  li>  be 
C'luninl  tjncoliiibiftt    179  ;  warm 

Minof,  19J  ;  ^kin  protectt  from 
spirit!^.  WtUft,  74;  tvMthofeedk  iD 
sha()c  '^r  Iambi  Htndon*  99 

ShctTichi  buildii^f  hooftf  &c,  to  one 
ni^ht  p««A  lille  10  lai»d»  197 

Shell  :  rmUem  of  jHifity  orSAkkcfa, 
in  m;i|;ic  ^t^n  $»  Hc^thr»»Hin|^ 
Ceylon,  4^1;  whitCf  M  charoi 
a;:ainyi  |oH  of  ftftkle,  Pinc«»  17ft 

Shrllfuh  S^biUoi'i  /4V  €*^miiiiu 
dt  Mt*  te^ieved«  37 1 

Shctlaml  lUoAdi :  ''GrUkd  Ftrnde" 
in,  241 

Shield  :  i\y^t\  wb«(l  Coochobllft*  hn 
danger  5IJ;  alM4  nnM  Df 
Wara^u,  Cuians,  tS&*f  i  »ieldi  b 
Huicliijl  temples,  toS 

Ship  rroccsuooap  by  N,  W,  Tliomi*, 
4767 

Ships:  ifl  fr^tval  pioc«taiont,  ll|, 
476- 7  ;  bunch  of,  (feifratim  frvvoaii 
Japan.  70  \  vc»lli«rcBCkA  10  ili»pe 
of,  lOj 

Shipwreck*  bamao  «*cri&£e  to  tveiV 
Greece*  105 


Shochmiff  Indiifli  1        _ 

iDdianal ;  lyitJoetot^ 
Sbrino  :  Afiffim^  i}4  ;  BtlnchkUPt 

37J^j:  Qiiiift«  511 
Shfoveciife  :  fbrae,  WHeti  Si 
SkkiMttf  aiii  Diiritri 
Sidh  nr  Ikiry  dwdlinc*  cif  IrdADd*  51 
$i«fmdt  :  snlmal  lupcfvtitii^ait  191*4 
Skgna  of  todiac  %   wmcr  dnmk  vun 

Twiim  inacnbed  iritlifl  a*  remedji 

Pemt,,  170 
SUk*|£rmH  ^  lued  ^  whipfiliif  gamr  of 

Aimwrnkif  Uubn«.  145 
$llT«f  Ikwh  In  tii»h  L»g*t»^,  Tb«^ 

bf  Mttt  Eteaor  HutU  4|M5 
Slnclfig  Boa*  iipe  of  Mloalei,  Jtf 
Sireiu^  |tJ 
Siitm:     vf&dtX    iiodtion    fttnoitpl 

lloilditnUf  30 
Skjlks  :  Uiir  Wi#  Cat :  amd  She«p|  }  of 

wcriMkl  tittlnali  woni  by  JaiKvbb 

a4i 

Skulk  of  ifikuti  Ki  cftfdeo  lojie- 

croivit  Ajda  lllnof*  193 
SlAve  CoAit :  bo^dftfi.  59 
Sbn,  Mf  BociMd  ;  Rwk  |  Eutbenk  f 

»«ftiber  rbjniM  oa  ttooei 
165 
Sleeping  city,  in  Greek  folktale^  319^ 

Stotb '   badge  in  whipping  game  of 

Amw&kt,  Ciilaio*,  144 
SmalkUle :  "  bye*D«mo»  "  nted,  199  I 

plaeerbfnwb^^J;  lUmiaii  vat  %i^ 


SmdlJi 


ipox, 
Gtooeeitenliife. 


to 


boful 

3Si 

Smithi  Afid  snithj  work,  «<#  El««k« 
tmltha 

Stnyroa  :  Diany^iac  procgiifam,  €76 

Snake  :  IkcJittAa*  tnbt  wind  aBcTi 
ti  :  in  Buddliiii  WlMBlef  life,  67 1 
boral  in  Mklraaincr  fire «  fi^igotfa 
d«  Ladwoi  li€^  j  c&kes  in  lotn 
o(  Alb  Miiior,  1931  boiwi 
gttMidtaiH  Mm.  llbwe  ajid  Lc»bot, 
191  i  tmmm  1m  yt»  from  bou*** 
Md  tnakjoi*  micietit  litbnsniuit 
and  Saoogptmi  ^  I  te^wded  hf 
Turki,  191I ;  miia  of  iiobtcs  put 
j&io^  Mtttipg«r»  142  \  timivikti 
pM*  tawwcA  dmed  badjr ,  f^aij% 
j66  I  wetwtppOTf  suuiiii  LnUBft^ 
nim  aad  Samif^i*,  J9I 

SMedfif :  fenU,  J66-7 

Snofaa^  gmme  ol,  ifS^  >9t^l 
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Societies,    human,    classification    of, 

IIO-2 

Solar  eclipses,  see  Fclipses,  solar 
Solomon,  King,  see  King  Solomon 
Some  Problems  of  Early  Religion  in 

the  light  of  South  African  Folklore, 

by  E.  S.  Hartland,  4,  15.40 
Somershy  :  fairies  at,  170 
Somersetshire,  see  Luccombe 
Songs,  see  Folk-songs 
Songs  of  Modem  Greece^  by  G.   F. 

Abbott,  reviewed,  125 
Soot  as  remedy  for  burns,  Persia,  271 
Sore  feet,  charm  against,  Poland,  193 
Sortes    Virgiliana  :  volume  of  Ilafiz 

and  knife,  Persia,  263-4 
Souls  :    {see  also  Death  and  funeral 

customs    and      beliefs) ;      leaving 

sleeping  body,  Wales,  114;  omens 

of   future   state    of,    Persia,    278 ; 

taboos  to  keep  in  body,  221 
South  Africa,  see  Africa 
South  America  :  {see  also  Argentine 

Republic;  Bolivia :  Brazil ;  Guiana  ; 

Mapuche  ;  and  Peru) ;  cures,  256  ; 

games  with  knucklebones,  282-3 
South  Uist  :  collection  of  folklore  in, 

358-9 
Sowing  customs  and  beliefs  :  churlish 

sower  punished,  Lincolnshire,  164  ; 

folly  01  offending  ruler  of  weather, 

Lincolnshire,    163 ;    site    of   new 

village    ploughed    and    sown,    S. 

India,  246-7 
Spain  :  broadsides,  3 ;  Carnival  pro- 
cession, 476 
**  Spanish  Alleluias  "  (broadsides),  3 
Sparrow  :  killed  with  whips,  Poland, 

193  :  in  story  of  William  of  Lind- 

holme,  17 1 -2 
Speakman,  T.  C.  G.,  Midsummer  in 

the  Pyrenees,  315-7 
Spectral  hunt  :  Gabriel  ratchet,  249  ; 

Wills.  74 
Spectral    Light    in    Corsica,   by   E. 

Peact)ck,  105-6 
SjHictral  Lights,  by  A.  Lang,  343-4 
Speech,  folklore  as  to  power  of,  353 
Spells,  see  Charms  and  spells 
Spider  :  not  killed,  Asia  Minor,  191, 

Piiland,  193 
Spirit   of   Vegetation,    The,    bj*    E. 

Tregear,  260 
Spitting  :  for  luck,  Lincolnshire,  179  ; 

on  grave,  Upper  Congo,  184 
Sponge-fishing,  octopus  of  ill   omen 

to,  AMa  Mincir,  189 


Spring,  ancient  Prassian  god  of,  296 

Springs:  dwellings  of  Huichol  deirieit 
los ;  Potrynip,  andcnC  Pnxani 
god  of,  296 ;  stork  brings  chiUrca 
from,  194 

Stable :  as  sanctuary,  Persia,  369  : 
wild  pig  in,  protects  horses  frun 
evil  eye,  Persia,  269 

Stafl'ordshire :  {,su  als^  Tntboy) : 
game  of  jackystones,  291 

Stag  :  horns  over  doors,  Asia  Minor, 
192;  hunting  of  stag  with  gokka 
horns  tabooed,  63 ;  weathercock  id 
shape  of,  Neasdon,  99 ;  woodca 
heads  on  houses,  Poland.  194 

Stammering,  folklore  of,  353 

Staring  at  child,  cure  for  mjuia 
caused  by,  Magyars,  473 

Stars  :  {see  eUsp  Great  Eiear  couxclbi- 
tion) ;  myth,  Mulligans,  383 ;  < 
ment  on  musical 
Guiana,  157 ;  not  to  be  poiaxed 
at,  Gartree,  166 

State,  evolution  of  the,  1 10 

Stone-catching  Game,  by  E.  Vjeaktt 
106,215,257-8,280^3 

Stone,  cure  for,  Asia  Minor,  191 

Stonehcnge,  123 

Stones :  {see  also  Rocks) ;  giut, 
thrown  by,  Lincolnshire,  171 ; 
Greek  superstitions  concemiqg, 
243-5 ;  ^'iut  holes,  charms  agiiBSK 
witchcraft,  Lincolnshire,  175 ; 
legends  connected  with,  Lincota- 
shire,  163-5;  magic,  Msnning 
River  Tribe  (Aus.),  3;  laia 
charm,  thrown  into  water  as,  Aas 
Minor,  2 16 ;  totem  may  reside  is. 
Yam  Island,  231 

Stoney  Middleton :  Bavmole  Coort, 

395 

Stools:    charms  for.  Upper  Congo, 

185 :  votive,  for  Huichol  deities,  loB 

Stories  and    other  Notes  from    the 

Upper  Congo,  by  J.    H.   Weeks, 

I       181 -9,  458-64 

I   Stories  from  Upper  Egypt,  by  C  & 
I       Myers,  329-30 

I   Stories  of  the  High-triests  cfAiemfku^ 

I       by  F.   LI.  Griffith,  reriewcd.  497- 

■       500 

Stork  :   child-bringer,  Poland,  194 ; 

flc^  cures  rheumatism,  Poland,  193 


when  first  heard,   moocr 
Poland,  193 ;  not  injureci,  Poland, 
193 :  luck  or  ill-luck  fran 
Poland,  193 
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Stonns :  accompMiy  trial  for  capitml 
offence,  165-6;  attributed  to 
••Tile,**  Baronga,  36;  Pargn, 
ancient  I*russian  god  of,  396,  298  ; 
show  fury  of  devil,  166 

Stourtun,  King  Alfred  localised  at, 
77 

Stray  Notes  on  Japanese  Folklore, 
by  N.  W.  Thomas,  69.71 

Streams,  see  Rivers  and  streams 

Sualtach,  Father  of  Cuchulaino,  57 

Sudini,  customs  of.  299*302 

Suffolk  :  astraf*ali  from  pebbles,  284, 
from  potsherds,  284 ;  the  Passing 
Bell.  4^ 

Supr  cane:  drink  prepared  from. 
Upper  Congo,  188.9 

Suicide :  phantom  animals  baont 
place  of,  Lincolnshire,  172 

Suitengu,  Japanese  god  of  water  and 
heaven,  214 

Sumatra :  Battas  free  swallow  to 
avert  curse,  70 ;  harvest  rites,  220 

Sun  :  Cuchulainn  a  sun-hero,  5iB,  62- 
3,  65  ;  eclipses  and  clouds,  magical 
rites  against,  216 ;  ornament  on 
muMcal  instrument,  Guiana,  157  ; 
pa\sa(;e  of,  magically  imitated  by 
ancient  Italian  fire  walk,  453 ; 
not  to  \\c  ixiintctl  at,  (jartree,  166  : 
shining  on  apple-trees  at  Christmas 
forctcIU  heavy  crop,  Lincolnshire, 
167  ;  \un  dance,  Utcs,  379;  worship 
of.  508  ;  worship  of  sun-god, 
Kgypt.  366 

Sun  Charm*,  by  N.  W.  Thomas,  216 

Sundancsc  wcirds  'south'  and  Meft, 
connected,  21 1 

Sunrise  :  prayer  granted  at,  on  Whil- 
•»unii«lc  morning,  351 

Sunset  .  unlucky  to  bring  eggs  &c. 
intM  hou*c  after,  Lincolnshire,  167 

Sunwise  milUtones  should  so  turn, 
Lincfilnshire,  167 

Sujicrnatural  Changes  of  Sites,  by  E. 
I*eac«<'k.  4646 

Surnames,  lee  Names 

Surrey,    fc  Croydon  :  tfn*/ Merton 

Survival  I  if  Tree- Worship,  A,  by  M. 
L  I'amcron,  455-6 

Su">>tx  ■  jv.*  a.' t»  Scaf'>rt!) ;  astragals, 
j>fiHhfr«ls  a^,  2S4  ;  blacksmiths  fes- 
tival, 340.  fi»rrei>  lantl,  249;  nyi/, 
funeral  lirll  may  prjrtcnd  another 
funeral.  480;  arr/,  rhyme  from,  346 

Sut!i>n  Vcney  :  rhymes  about  bells, 
81 


Swabia :  water  in  whidi  iion  oooM 
as  remedy  for  itdi,  472 

Swallow :  not  inhired,  Poland,  193 ; 
lucky,  Asia  Minor,  190^  Persm, 
265 :  relemicd  by  Battas  (SmnatrmK 
70,  Japan,  70^  Puis,  70;  rcqwcted, 
Asia  Minor,  190^  Turks,  19a; 
when  first  seen,  tove  feet  averted 
by  sitting  down,  Poland,  193; 
transformed  pri,  Poland,  194; 
weathercock  in  shape  of,  Fiiem 
Bamet,99 

Swan  ;  shape  awBrncd  in  Irish  Icftndi, 

Swan-maiden  type  of  felktnfai,  iiy*8, 

Swastika,  69,  ziA 

Swearmg.  mt  Oaths 

Sweeping  dust  out  of  door  unlodcyt 

Lincolnshire,  Ijr9 
Sweet-flag :  medical  powcn,  Japan, 

71;  used  in  May  festival,  Jaoan,  71 
Switserland  :    (jw  «Ii»   Nendiltcl) ; 

astragalus   from  Lake  dw^ii^gs, 

258 
Sykes,    Mim   E.,  Pessian  FoDdbie, 

258,  261.80 ;  mt9  M  The  Andcnt 

and  Modem  Game  of  Aftnfid^ 

293 
Symbolism  tfiMi  HuicM  IndUms^  by 

C.  Lumholtz,  reviewed,  107-9 
Symi :  animal  superstitions,  189-92 
Syria  :  children's  games,  a8| 

Taboos :  animal,  among  Bediuana, 
31-2 ;  of  canoe-builder.  Upper 
Congo,  185 ;  on  man  whose  house 
takes  fire,  Japan,  70;  milk, 
Mapuche,  512 ;  00  names  of 
dead.  Upper  Congo,  184;  OU 
Irish  Tabus  or  Geasa,  by  Misi 
Eleanor  Hull,  2,  41-66;  poOnted 
stream,  61  ;  during  rice-thrashing, 
Ceylon,  458;  royal  and  priettly, 
221 ;  in  WeUh  Mabinogkxi,  65-6 

Tahiti :  The  Fire  Walk  Ceiemony  in 
Tahiti,  446-5$  i/l^) 

Tails  of  animals  cropped,  97,  ao8, 
slit  or  bled,  97 

Takotsi  Nakawe,  Huidwl  goddess  of 
growth,  108 

Talismans,  Mr  Amulets  and  tslismans 

Tamarind  seeds,  game  with,  Gujent* 
258.  a85 

Tamils :  old  god  thrown  into  river, 
and  new  one  found,  before  iko 
harvest,  457 
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Tanganyika,    Lake :    folklore    from, 

379 
Tara:  taboo  on  King  of  Ireland  at,  46 
Tarahumara     Indians :    games    with 
knucklebones,  283 

Tarantula  :  antidote  to  bites,  Persia, 
272 

Tasks  set  in  Greek  folktale,  91-3 

Tatcvali,  Huichol  god  of  fire,  108 

Tatterfoal,  goblin,  Lincolnshire,  172 

Teapots  seasoned  by  hot  cinders, 
Scotland,  473-4 

Teffia,  North  :  taboo  on  king  of  £ire 
concerning,  47 

Teheran  :  evil  eye,  belief  in,  268  ; 
Parsees,  account  of,  276-8 ;  witch- 
craft, 272 

Tcigue,  Son  of  Cian,  story  of,  442-3 

Tempests,  see  Storms 

Tennessee  :  astragali  in  stone  graves. 
283 

Tenos,  folktale  from,  197-200 

Texas  :  divining  rod,  102-3 

Thermi,  village  in  Greek  folktale,  87 

Thirteen  :  13th  of  SafTar  unlucky,  of 
other  months  lucky,  Persia,  264  ; 
unlucky,  Persia,  264-5 

Thirteen,  Greek  folktale,  93-7 

Thcmias,  N.  W.  :  Animal  Supersti- 
tions, 129,  189-94:  A  Buddhist 
Wheel  of  Life  from  Jaj)an,  i,  67-9, 
123,  214  {frontispiece)  ;  Cropping 
Animals'  Kars,  97,  208  ;  The 
Kthnologicil  Significance  of  Hurial 
and  Cremation,  468-9  ;  Ship  Pro- 
cessions, 476-7  ;  Stray  Notes  on 
Japanese  Folklore,  69-71  ;  Sun 
Charms,  216  ;  The  Transition  from 
Totemism    to   Ancestor   Worship, 

341-3 
Thornhill  :  maypole,  425 
Thorns  in  Greek  folktale,  92 
Thrashing      rice,      ceremonies     for, 

Ceylon.  457  8 
Three  Sisters,  The,  Greek   folktale, 

200-1 
Threshold  :    bride    touches,    ancient 

Prussians,  299 
Thrush  :  cure  for,  Leicestershire  and 

Notts,  472  ;  frog  or  thrush,  249 
Thunder,   ancient   Prussian    god   of, 

296,  298 
Thundercloud  :  at  execution,  Lincoln, 

166 
Thunderstorms,  see  Storms 
Tideswell  :     no    garland    ceremony, 

426 ;   morris  dancers,  426 ;    nick- 


name for,  407  ;  predominant  sur- 
name, 407 
Tiger :      superstitions,     Ngu6n-S<m 
valley,  507;  word  tabooed  while 
rice-thrashing,  Ceylon,  4C8 
Tilo,  heaven  and  deity  ot  Baronn, 

26-7 
Tinchebray :    cats  with  blemish  not 

admitted  to  Sabbat,  97 
Toad :  bone  has  magical  power, 
Lincoln,  168-9;  bnmt  in  Mid- 
summer fire,  Bagn^res  de  Luchon, 
316-7;  in  love  charms,  Lincoln- 
shire, 168-9 
Tobacco  pipes  left  on  grave,  Salnick, 

3.  104,  258  {plate) 
Todas,  account  of,  255 
Tolleshunt    Knights:   Barn-Hall    le- 
gend, 464-6 
Tooth  :  charm  for  pulling,  Wilts,  80; 
loss     portends     relative's     death, 
Japan,  71 
Toothache,  cure  for,  Asia  Minor,  192 
Torres  Straits  :  marriage  restrictions, 
233  :  primitive  orientation,  210-2 ; 
totemism,  230-1,  233 
Tortoise  :    {see   also  Turtle)  ;     flesh 

gives  strength,  Asia  Minor,  191 
Totemism  :    in  Arunta  tribe  (Aus.), 
232  ;    evolved  into  ancestor  wor- 
ship,  35-7.    341-3,  471 :    flesh  of 
hound  tabooed  to  Cuchulainn,  49  ; 
J.  G.  Frazcr's  views  ducussed  by 
A.    C.     Haddon,     230-3 ;      many 
Greek    superstitions    referable  to, 
243-5'    l"c  of  totem  may   be  in 
stone,  Vam  Island,  231 ;  Notes  and 
Queries    on    Totemis»m,    385-93 ; 
origin   may   vary,    232;     no   per- 
sonal totems,  Papuans,  231  ;  per- 
sonal   totems,    Cape  York,    231  ; 
survivals  amongst  Bantu,  31-3,  35  ; 
territorial,    Arunta    tribe     (Aus.), 
232  ;   territorial  grouping  of  totem 
clans,  Torres  Straits,  ^y^  ;   totem 
animal,    dead    clansman    assumes 
form  of,  36 ;    totem  dan  lives  in 
long  house.  Fly  River,  233  ;  totem 
represented  by  mask,  Yam  Island, 
231 
Tradition  and  historic  mvths  in  their 
relation    to  history,   discussed  by 
A.   Nuit,  336.9.  and  W.    H.  D. 
Rouse,  467-8 
Tradition,  credit  due  to,  359-60 
Tradizioni        Popolari       PisiaUsi: 
RaccoHti    Popolari    Pistoitsi    m 
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t'muuf/c  Pistoiesi^  da  R.  Neruod, 
reviewed.  3723.  477 

Transformation  into  beasti  or  birds, 
see  Shapc'shifting 

Transition  from  ToCemism  to  An- 
cestor Worship,  The,  by  N.  W. 
Thomas,  341-3,  and  E.  S.  Ilart- 
land,  471 

Transvaal  :  memorial  on  nadve  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  ti,  38,  40 

**Trap,"  pbyed  on  Palm  Sondax, 
Wilts  75 

Treasure,  hidden  :  Wilts,  75 

Treasurer,  election  of,  4 

Trcc-frug,  see  Frog 

Tree  marriage  in  f^taka,  246 

Tftx^s  in  folklore :  \set  also  Ash ;  Black- 
thi*m  :  C>7>rcM ;  Fig-tree;  Horse- 
chestnut  ;  Mountain  ash  ;  Oak ; 
Palm  :  I'ipal  tree  :  and  Yew) ; 
liinh- trees,  246 ;  sanctuary  trees, 
356 ;  worship  of,  Brahmaputra 
valley,  510,  Jitaka,  146,  and  Tus- 
cany, 45  S -6 

Tree- spirits  :  Fraicr's  7^  GMem 
K-'u^'k  re\'iewc<l,  219-41 

Trei;ear,   K.,  The  Spirit  of  Vegeta- 

llMR,   260 

Tri'lcn!armc<l  cross  in  magic  figure 
(  -r  rice  ;hra%hinj^,  Ceylon,  458 

Tri'.t.in,  r«>in.-ince  of,  48«S,  490  J 

Tr.:r;i}K.'t-liir«l  :    iniitaieil  in   Arawak    ' 
;;inK\  (fuiana,  130-40 

Tr '.IT. pets,  u>c  1  in  {arasheera  dance,    ' 
«;-.:i.ma,  157-S  j 

Ti.  I'l'i   Inlihir,  5.ym}xithetic  wave  of, 

5'  -: 
T.:  It '1.1   I>c  I>anann  :  can  transform 

u'.'f   \'ItU   «»r  l>rasts,  48;    govern 

i:- 'If-r    worlil     like     up|>er     world 

c^  .vr'.iuis,    501;   reincarnated   in 

{»•  r-  .n.ifjrs  .fCuchuIainn  cycle,  64  ; 

ir;  WcKh  M.if-inogi.in,  65 -6 
Twe-'i.iy  ;     I'arsees  never   wash    on, 

J7*<  ;     (after     Hallowe'en),    taboo 

"f  Kir.^  ««!  Eire  on,  47 
T;:Ii;>      ;:>e«l   iif  garland.  May  29th, 

t'n>!l»t.n.  409,  411.  415-7 
TurK'-y  :    ( v^  a*';^   .i-'.^CAn  ;    Aidin  ; 

.\rT'.j'Tiiari> :    Asia  Minor:   Crete;    1 

af.v/   M\r«))N);    Turkish    knuckle-   1 

l--nr  t\.cr,  2S2 
T.ir'isrr:.-    in    maj;ic  fipire   for   rice- 

r  ra^:.-.";^.  (\'yli»n,  45S 
Turner,    Mus    C     V..    #w//  on  The 

Ancient    and    Modern     Game    at  . 

Ahtra^^aU,  290-1 


Turning  back  onlncky,  Lineolnshire, 

179 
Turqooises :  won  as  amulet,  Penia, 

Turtle:   {sm  ml»  Toftobe);   blood 

gives  strength,  Asia  Minor,  191 ; 

ceremony    to    obtain    inpply  d^ 

Torres  Stimita,  a^i 
Tutbory:  game  01  jacky-five-ftoMSa 

391 
Twelve  Apoitlcs,  the  mill  of  tbt» 

at8 
Twin  Biothenf  type  oflblktak^  114 
Twins,   attiibnted   to  "TUo,**  B»> 

ronga,a6 
Two:  not  used  on  aackiit  imiicfcle* 

bone  dice,  a8i 
Twyfbtd  (lianu) :  hhHrwnifhi'  fetti* 

vml,  St.  Clement's  Day,  sty,  344-6 
Twyford   (Middlesex):   wentboeodt 

»t,  99-100 
Tyolet,  romance  of,  116-9^  488 
Tjrthenngtoo :  spiiita,  73 


Ukraine:  cakes  in  fctm  of  laik% 
March  32nd,  70 

Ulster  :  (i«#  «li»  Br^ ;  Copchobar 
sagas;  Cikhnlainn  sign:  mmd 
Emain  Macha) ;  the  Chiunpioiii  of 
the  Royal  Branch,  438 ;  the  king's 
po»t  of  peace,  440;  periodical 
prostration  of  warriors,  56-61 

Ultonian  cvde,  set  Conchobbar  sagas ; 
amd  Cuchulsinn  sagas 

Ulum-Sefer,  Greek  folktale,  317-90 

Uncle,  maternal :  influence  among 
Ba»ulo,  29 

Underworld,  see  Hades 

Unitetl  States  of  North  America:  ism 
tfi^tf  Aleutian  Islands;  Aranahoctf 
Arizona ;      Arkansas ;      liannock 
Indians  t    California  ;      Cavnaei  1 
Florida ;  Georgia :  Ilnpas ;  Makah 
Indians ;  New  Jersey ;  New  York 
Shoshone     Indians  ;    Tennemee 
Texas:  Utes:  mmd  Yankton  Indians) 
astragali,  283;    negro  folklore,— 
Rnyle*s  Devil  TtUts  reviewed,  251-3 

Unkulunkulu,  Amaxnlu  ideas  ol,  33 

Unlucky  days  and  deeds,  im  Locky 
and  unlucky  days  and  deeds 

Upper  Congo,  su  Congo 

Uriya  States  :  counting  years  of  raja*s 
reign.  247 

Usn^h,  hill  of:  Conla's  advcotnrt 
00,  4ao 

Utes :  iolklofe  of,  379 
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Valavc,  Madagascar,  beliefs  of,  70 

Valerian,  red  spur :  Wiltshire  name 
of,  82 

Vampires  :  appear  as  black  dogs  or 
pigs,  Asia  Minor,  19 1 

Vanes  or  weathercocks,  see  Weather- 
cocks 

Var,  see  Frejus 

Veddahs,  article  on,  379 

Vedic  mythology  :  Arnold's  The 
Kigveda  reviewed,  245  6 

Venkataswami,  M.  N.,  Hindu  rhymes 
collected  by,  333-5 

Vice-Presidents,  election  of,  4 

Vicissi  duck,  see  Duck 

Victoria,  Queen,  see  Queen  Victoria 

Vinc-gra fling  in  Southern  France,  by 
C.  A.  Janvier,  194-7 

Vine  :  rod  from  overpowers  negro 
hoodoo,  252  ;  wild,  Bechuana  tribe 
named  after.  31 

Vishnu,  bow  and  arrow  of,  in  magic 
figure  for  rice-thrashing,  Ceylon, 
45« 

Vitebsk,  marchen  from  Government 
of,  124.5 

Votive  objects  in  Huichol  temples, 
108 

Vulture  :  fat  cures  colds  and  rheuma- 
tism, Asia  Minor.  191  ;  not  killed 
by  Turks,  192  ;  i*arsce  corpses  ex- 
posed to,  278 


Waganda  :  marriage  customs,  32 
Wakefield  :    convulsions,    cures    for, 

472-3  :  game  of  astragals,  292 
Wakes,  see  Death  and  funeral  customs 

and  beliefs 
Walecios  wapentake   of  Derbyshire, 

395 
Wales  :  {see  also  Montgomer\'shire  ; 
attd  Pembrokeshire)  ;  Rhys  Celtic 
Folklore^  IVelsh  and  Manx,  re- 
viewed. 1 14-6:  talxios  in  Mabino- 
gion,  65-6  ;  same  wurdfor  "right " 
and  ".south,"  21 1-2 
Wallflower  :   used  in  Garland,   May 

29th,  Castleton,  417 
Walloons  :  .some  always  drowned  on 

Midsummer  Day,  120 
Wapentakes  of  Derbyshire,  395 
Wapiana  Indians,  Guiana,  133 
Warau  Indians,  Guiana,  132-3,  150-5 
Warminster  :  origin  of  Cley  Hill.  78  ; 
.sabbath-breaking  story,  79;  weather 
rhyme,  78 


Warminster  Down  :  devil  appears  as 
hare,  74 

Warwickshire  :  game  of  "jacks."  258 

Washer  of  the  Ford,  seen  by  C  Jchu- 
lainn,  64 

Wasp:  imitated  in  Macusi  game, 
Guiana,  139 ;  in  rhyme,  Wiltshire, 
332 

Water  :  {see  also  Fountain;  Lakes:  Reil 
Sea ;  Rivers  and  streams  ;  Springs  : 
Wave?;  and  Well);  drunk  after 
placing  in  it  safety-pin,  as  remedy, 
Persia,  270:  drunk  from  prayer- 
inscriljcd  Inisin,  as  remedy,  Persia, 
270;  finger  nails  Iwiled  in, 
for  drinking,  Japan,  71  :  from 
chicken's  dish,  eyes  washed  in  for 
nighi -blindness,  Asia  Minor,  191  : 
heated  by  hot  iron  or  cinders,  as 
remedy.  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
Lincolnshire,  Magyars,  Notts, 
Scotland,  and  Swabia,  472-4,  or 
for  washing  newly-born,  340, 
(Notts),  472  ;  offered  to  traveller 
for  luck,  Persia,  266;  tabooed  to 
canoc-builder,  Upper  Congo,  185 

Water  god  :  pa|)er  with  name  of  finds 
drowned  body,  Japan,  214 

Water-holes,  dwellings  of  Pluichol 
dcitie.s,  108 

Water-lily  :  used  in  Garland,  May 
29th,  Castleton,  4x8 

Water  spirits  :  as  ancestors,  Upper 
Congo,  463;  human  sacrifice  to. 
Upper  Congo,  187-8 ;  the  Lady  of 
the  I^kc  as  water  fairv.  487  ;  sacri- 
fice to  survives  in  Walloon  super- 
stition, 120;  source  of  Welsh 
fairies,  116 

Waves  :  the  three  sympathetic  waves 
of  Erin,  51-2 

Wax  poured  into  water  for  fortune- 
telling,  ancient  Prussians  &c.,  2(|8 

Weather :  foretold  by  black  cats, 
Japan,  70;  Lincolnshire  folklore, 
162-7  I  weather  sayings,  Wilts,  78 

Weathercocks,  by  J.  P.  Emslie, 
99-100  (/J/a/^) 

Wedding  customs  and  beliefs,  see 
Marriage  customs  and  beliefs 

Wednestlay :  last  W.  of  Saffar  will  be 
Day  of  Judgment,  Persia,  264: 
taboo  on  King  of  Eire  on,  47  ;  un- 
lucky, Persia,  264 

Weeks,  F.  11. ,  Stories  and  other 
Notes  from  the  Upper  Congo,  181- 
9. 458-64 
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Well:  from  Wow  of  Ali'i  hand, 
rcr\ia.  272 :  ufieringB  on  bushes 
near,  Persia,  272 ;  stork  brings 
rhililren  fn>in,  PoUnd,  194 ;  water 
from  causes  conception,  Persia,  373 
Wen^lcyilalc  :  rhyme  from,  352-3 
Werwolf :    romance  ol    Bisdaveret, 

lib  9 
West  Indies  :  taboos  of  time,  59 
Westmeath,  stt  Ath  Maighne 
Wesion.     J.      L..     "The     Golden 
liou|;h  ** :  Moab  or  Edom  ?,  347, 
476  ;   re\iew  liy,  Maynadier's  Tks 
in/e  of  HaiVs  Tale:  its  Scmrets 
and  Anahf^es,  373-4 
W*c»t  Prussia,  set  Priuuua,  West 
Whaling  cu»tom&  and  beliefii :  Kaniag- 

mitnite,  37 1  ;  Makah  Indians,  379 
Wheel  of   Ufe,  Buddhist,    1,    67-9, 

123.  214  {fntntitpie^e) 
Whipping,    ceremonial :    of     bride, 

ancient  Lithuanians,  300 
Whipping  game  of  Arawaks,  Gitiana, 

141-50 
Whittles  :  in  aninul  shapes,  Poland, 
193 :  used  for  whippwg  game  ol 
Arawaks,  Guiana,  143:  in  para- 
\heera  dance  of  [*arUmonaa, 
(tuiana,  1568 
White    animals,   see   lien;    IHgcon ; 

lift  J  Ka  libit 
Whitet'irl<l :  game  of  jacks,  292 
White     key-Hower      in      Barbarossa 

If  jjeniis,  *445 
While  or  lucky  day*,  PerMa,  265 
White  pigments  used  for  parasheera 

(Jancr,  (*uiana,  156 
Wh::c  shell  xs  charm,  Parsee,  278 
White  v% itches,  su  Wise  women 
Whit^wntitlc  Fate  and  Mock  Burials, 
^•v     M      F       Johnston,      C     R. 
C'-.Kr»iIgr,  and  A.  A.  Kcary,  351  2 
\N  hi!  .iiniuU-  :    child   bom   on    Whit 
SKivAxy  uill  kill  01  l«  killed,  Balli- 
(••rr,   351  :  <iras<i  King  procession 
af,  (tr*'N«vargula.  428 
Wh:!i->:)   rl.in.  >:  charm  against  evil 

W..  ;,  •.  !r.;r,  -re  Mountain  ash 

W.  ^.r^atc..  taUK>cd  in  Finn  saga, 

fii  2 
W..-hI   w  .  wren  l»ush.  13I 
W.  !   w.     frcr  Uri.h  tenure,  249 
/Ti  V  .••  A  t:n:  I\z!f,  The :  Its  S^mrces 

»n.i   .ln.i.\\'ur:,    by  (i.    II.    May- 

naiii'-r,  revie%ked,  373-4 
Wil«l  Hunt,  ue  Spccual  hunt 


Wiltshire :  (sm  ml»  BordMun  ;  Brix- 
ton Dererill;  CrodEcrtoii;  Dererill; 
Devises ;  GrovdT  Wood ;  Hevtei- 
burjr;  HUl;  HiU  foewiU:  Hindoo; 
Homiqgsham;  Kinfpettle  HiU; 
KingMoo  Devcrilli  Loogfaridge 
DemiU;  Lord's  HiUTlfaiden. 
Bradley;  Stoortoo;  Stttoci  Veney; 
TTthenngtoo ;  WarmiiHter ;  War- 
miniter  Down  ;  mmd  Witlifoid)  1 
Folklore  Notes  from  Soath-weit 
Wilts,  hj  J.  U.  P6«clU  3»  71-83  s 
rhymes  noni,  33a 

Wind :  (MTtfi^wSlormi); 


LiiYff?lnthifi»t  163 
in  magic  figwrt  nt  not* 


thrashing,  Cejloii,  458 
Winter :     OVfhuhlnii    holds 


Mcaire's  hurts  darin^ST-S 


faMk 


9^ 

WintertOQ :  gliost  or  powdcf  pnfl^ 
169  I  love  oisrm,  168 

Wirksworth:  Barmnte  Govt,  39$; 
lead-mining  cnstoms,  396-8 

iViae  men  or  wmrost  mt  wmras 

Wise  women :  linmlnihiig^  178 

Wishford  Revd,  76 

Witchaaft:  cat  with  bkmidi  not 
admitted  to  Sabbat,  97  1  cared  by 
eating  food  of  enemy,  Persia,  971, 
or  by  throwing  egg  into  ranmng 
water,  Persia,  271 ;  ear  of  calf  sltt 
a^unst,  Helmsley,  97;  Uneolii- 
shire,  173-8 ;  Perria,  363,  371-2 1 
Wilts,  75  J  ••witch's  bottle,'* 
Monkleifl^,  127 

Witches :  drawing  blood  from,  Lin- 
colnshire, 177-0;  shape-shifting by» 
Lincolnshire,  17a,  Poland,  194 

Wives :  husband  sjmI  wile  storios, 
loi,  313.4 ;  Upper  Coogo  feiktak» 
182.3 

Wiiarcb:  negro,  U.S.A^  353;  powoa 
oi;  LincolosMre,  177;  abo  wttches, 
Louth  (Lin.),  176-7 

Wolf:  (MTtfilwWerwoiOi  hi  Grade 
folktale,  314-S I  onhKkj  hi  hone, 
Pobnd,  193 

Women:  (im  mi»  Mother-light | 
Sisters;  Widows;  Wira  women; 
Witches  I  M^  Wives):  are 
daughteis  of  Huidiol  goddtsms, 
to8t  degraded  positioa  emoof 
Bantn,  39;  eidiided  from  pen- 
sheera  dance,  Gmeaa^  160;  UJi^ 
3»l 
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maize    planting    begun    by    girls, 

Navajo  Indians.  197;  old,  have  evil 

eye,   Persia,    268 ;    Parsee,  276-7  ; 

taboo  on  Cormac   conloinges^  63  ; 

in  Upper  Congo  folktales,    182-3, 

461  :  vine-grafting  begun  by  girl, 

S.  France,  196-7 
Woodcutter  Lad,  The,  Greek  folktale 

197-200 
Woodlouse :  charm  to  curl  into  ball, 

Wilts,  80 
Wooing    customs    and    belief,    see 

Courting  customs  and  beliefs 
Woolborough  :  rheumatism  cured  by 

mock  burial,  35 1 -2 
Worcestershire  :  astragals,  258,  284  ; 

**  jack  o'  five  stones,"  258 
Wounds,  cure  for,  Asia  Minor,  191 
Wren  :  released  annually,  Champ  d* 

loux,  70;  wren  bush  and  box,  131 
Wright,  A.  R.,  The  Divining  Rod  in 

U.S.A.,  102-3 
Wroot :  grant  at,  170-2 


Yam  Island  :  life  of  totem  in  stone, 
231 


Yam,  wild:  used  in  ordea]»  Upper 
Congo,  187 

Yankton  Indians,  folklore  of,  379 

Yaraikanna  tribe.  Cape  York  (Aus.)  : 
personal  totems,  231 

Yarborough  :  grass  from  grave  used 
against  witches,  176 

Yew :  Druid  wand  from,  437 ;  in 
Hertfordshire  legend,  306 

Yezd  :  Parsees,  account  of,  276-8 

York  :  crucifixion  and  burnt  sacrificet 
in  1648,  217 

Yorkshire  :  {see  also  Bamsl^;  Crook's 
Moor  :  Deepcar  ;  Helmsley  ;  Mor- 
ley  ;  Pocklington ;  Royston  ;  Shef- 
field; Wakefield;  Wensleydale; 
and  York) ;  astragals,  potsherds 
as,  258,  284  ;  compass  pomts  used 
for  indicating  directions,  21  x  ;  N. 
Riding,  sword -dancers'  song,  429 

Yule,  see  Christmas 

Zakmuk,  Babylonian :  J,  G.  Fraxer's 
views  on  cliscussed  by  M.  Gaster» 

226-30 
Ziarats  or  shrines,  Baluchistan,  272-3 
Zulus,  see  Amazulu 
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